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''  S^axxoMnl  net  ^Ifongg  i^irhtj,*' 

Thb  New  Year  does  not  break  upon  this  world  of  ours  with  silver 
streaks  of  dawn.  The  eastern  sky  is  red  and  1q  wering  still.  The  glacier 
streams  from  the  North  are  encountering  the  burning  lava  of  the  South, 
in  fell  explosive  fury.  The  question  is  still  undetermined  whether  bar- 
barism or  self-government,  whether  a  savage  Moslem  army  or  the  liberty 
and  order  of  nominal  Chnstianity  shall  prevail  over  the  fairest  provinces 
of  Europe.  English  people  are  being  lectured  and  hectored  day  after  day 
by  fanatical  admirers  of  Islamism  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  the 
volcanic  force  which  they  persuade  themselves  provides  a  bulwark  against 
Russian  aggression  on  our  own  ever-widening  empire.  The  common 
sense  of  our  country  has  hitherto  been  imperturbable,  and  we  thank  God 
that  our  rulers  boldly  aver  that  war  "  if  not  a  necessity,  on  our  part, 
would  be  a  crime."  The  New  Year  brings  at  least  the  faint  hope  that 
the  fierce  cautery  applied  to  the  moral  and  political  gangrene  of  Europe 
may  ultimately  conduce  to  health  and  peace. 

France  has  been  once  more  passing  through  a  perilous  crisis,  full  of 
instruction  to  all  nations,  and  we  have  been  perplexed  and  amazed  at  the 
supernatural  folly  of  those  who  have  grasped  the  reins  of  her  immense 
power.  Clericalism  and  credulity  are  rampant,  a  natural  reaction  from 
the  aggressive  unbelief  which  is  noisy  and  defiant  in  many  lands. 
The  great  antagonistic  forces  in  English  society  and  the  Anglican  Church 
seem  for  the  moment  to  concede  a  truce,  and  we  are  witnessing  a  strange 
lull  of  those  hostilities  which  sometimes  have  fired  our  blood,  and  given  a 
character  to  all  our  social  relations.  Depression  of  trade  alarms  our 
middle  olass  and  impoverishes  the  artisan ;  and  we  do  not  see  the  com- 
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mencement  of  that  revival  which  certain  optimists  prophesy.  The  neap 
tide  still  ebbs  out  to  sea,  and  manj  begin  the  New  Year  with  heavy 
liabilities  and  dark  foreboding.  Famine  and  death  in  our  greatest  depen- 
dency have  been  nobly  grappled  with,  but  the  possibility  still  hangs  over 
us  like  a  nightmare. 

It  is  impossibly  to  avoid  suspicious  glances  at  the  slgns^of  storm  and 
the  danger  signab  ^hich  are  run  up  along  ^e  coastways  of  thpught. 
There  is  doubt  and  unrest  in  many  hearts,  lest  the  great  Lights  should 
be  extinguished.  Poisoned  shafts  have  been  flying  in  all  directions  thick 
aa  autumn  leaves,  aind  many  have  been  wounded  unto  death.  Every 
kind  of  negation  has  been  aired  and  patronised,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  scientific  and  the  Christian  hypothesis  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
man,  and  the  illation  of  the  Living  and  Holy  God  to  the  human  race, 
has  been  declared  to  be  as  internecine  as  that  between  the  Crescent  and 
the  Cross.  The  Christian  Church  is  boldly  challenged  to  concede  all  the 
facts  and  realities  on  which  Christianity  rests,  and  to  retain  and  be 
content  with  certain  traditional  sentiments,  which,  however  lovely,  aro 
destitute  of  historic  or  intellectual  basis. 

We  are  asked  to  content  ourselves  with  beautiful  illusions ;  in  other 
words,  to  substitute  cut-flowers  for  living  roots,  triumphal  arches  made 
of  severed  branches  in  the  glory  of  their  summer  leaf  for  the  trees  of  God 
full  of  sap,  for  the  tree  of  life  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

Moreover,  we  all  have  a  personal  inward  sorrow,  arising  from  our 
limited  opportunities,  our  sense  of  isolation,  the  difficulties  of  thorough 
sympathy,  our  past  weaknesses,  and  many  sins  which  haunt  our 
memories,  and  often-  rise  up  out  of  the  buried  past  to  find  us  put,  to 
assert  their  kinship  with  us  and  claim  recognition.  Again,  who  has 
not  some  great  gap  in  his  aflTections,  some  dark  and  silent  places  in  the 
clrde  of  his  friendships,  which  nothiiig  but  the  compensations  of  an 
inlinite  love  can  fill  1  So  that  when  the  New  Year  calls  ua  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  ridge  of  human  life  from  which  we  gaze  backwards  and  forwards, 
we  are  half-disposed  to  heave  a  bitter  sigh,  and  say, ''  Is  there  any  sorrow 
like  unto  the  sorrow  of  the  broken  heart  1 "  "  The  spirit  of  a  man  can 
sustain  his  infirmity,  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  1 " 

But  my  object  in  these  few  lines  is  not  to  utter  a  jeremiad,  though  it  may 
seem  so.  I  want  to  suggest  the  spirit  with  which  the  wearied,  worried, 
contrite  heart  may  face  a  future  the  outlines  of  which  are  blurred  and 
dimmed  by  teai*s.  Has  there  never  been  a  darkened  outlook  before  % 
Have  Christians|  any  promise  of  immunity  from  tribulation  9  Have  the 
followers  of  the  Christ  any  right  to  believe  that  they  shall  suflTer  from  no 
temptation,  and  be  preserved  in  this  changing  world  from  all  bereave- 
ment 1  Can  they  expect  that  no  enemy  will  ever  appear  in  their  borderSy  or 
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^Ittt  they  will  never  enootinter  either  stripes,  or  imprisonment,  mockeiy, 
or  loom  ?  Are  these  exemptions  the  signs  of  discipleship  %  Are  such  pro. 
mises  in  their  charter  ?  May  a  Christian  count  on  nothing  bat  broad  path, 
▼ays,  sunny  glades,  sweet  contentment,  and  luxurious  peace  ?  What  is  the 
mwvning  of  the  panoply  and  the  sword,  if  there  are  no  enemies  to  fight? 
Jb  notfaitii  described  as  a  crucifixion,  and  an  agony,  a  death  and  a  burial, 
which  can  hardly  be  pleasant  to  the  flesh  1  Are  these  comparisons 
mere  figures  of  speech  t  May  not  the  loftiest  and  the  purest  and  most 
trusting  spirit  be  called  to  a  temptation,  in  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done "  ?  Can  the  man  who  knows  most 
of  the  Living  God  never  be  brought  to  cry,  "  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  '*  %  ELas  not  that  woeful  voice  been  heard  sounding  across 
the  gul&  of  time,  from  elect  souls  wbo  have  been  plunged  in  a  despon- 
dency too  deep  for  other  words  ?  When  the  thorn  pierces  the  very  quick 
of  the  soul,  what  is  the  answer  of  Grace  to  the  cry  for  delivei*l(nce  9  Is  it 
always  a  hand  of  healing,  a  passing  away  of  the  smart?  Would 
the  Church  of  Christ  have  had  her  heroic  history  if  she  had  always 
been  in  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  and  known  no  baptism  either  of 
fire  or  of  blood  ? 

I  take  it  that  Christian  discipleship  and  service  is  an  altogether  grander 
thing  than  that :  it  is  not  immunity  from  suffering,  but  the  power  to 
bear  tiie  cross  which  Christ  assigns.  Imitation  of  Christ  is  the  ideal  of 
the  Christian  life.  Hearken  to  the  Apostle,  in  some  of  the  earliest 
written  words  of  the  New  Testament  (1  Thesa.  i.  6) :  "  Ye  became 
foQawers  (imUatora)  of  us,  and  of  tfie  Lord,  seeing  that  ye  received  the 
wjfdin  much  tribulation,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.**  The  Divine  life 
at  once  took,  in  these  believers,  the  primal  form  of  its  beauty.  Their 
election  of  Qod  was  guaranteed  to  them  in  this,  that  they  solved  the 
enigma  of  sorrow,  that  they  had  met  sore  affliction  with  a  smile,  had  taken 
the  cross  with  a  conquering  hope^  and  received  from  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
the  secret  of  His  peace.  A  law  of  the  Divine  life,  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit, 
is  joy,  but  it  is  a  joy  which  does  not  annihilate  so  much  as  transform  the 
burden  of  life.  The  first  disciples  followed,  imitated,  the  Apostles  of 
Christ,  who  sang  their  songs  in  the  night,  who  gloried  in  tribulation,  who 
overcame,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  both  principalities  and  powers  and 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  the  world.  Though  sorrowful  men,  they  were 
always  rejoicing.  Having  nothing,  they  possessed  all  things.  Supplied 
with  a  new  standard  of  excellence,  a  new  method  of  estimating  life^  sin 
seemed  to  th^n  under  the  new  teaching  of  the  Cross  to  be  the  curse,  and 
stain,  and  shame  of  life,  to  be  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  significance  of  hell* 
Alongside  of  that  great  misety  all  other  curse,  or  sting,  or  doom  appeared 
trifling.    They  accepted  the  condemnation  of  their  own  sin  in  the  Cross 
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of  Ohriflt ;  thej  trembled  under  the  awful  earnestness  of  the  curse  thus 
pronounced  on  them,  but  admitted  its  justice.  **  He  was  made  sin  for 
us/'  <*  He  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us,"  <'  He  was  delivered  for 
our  offences,"  '^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  These  were  their 
cries  of  deep  repentance,  but  they  were  also  songs  and  shouts  of  deliver* 
ance.  In  accepting  Him  as  their  Kedeemer  thej  died  with  Him ;  but,, 
in  loyal  deference  to  Him  as  their  risen  Lord,  all  their  sorrow  was  turned 
into  joy.  Having  suffered  with  Him,  they  began  already  to  reign  in 
His  reigning.  This  was  one  of  the  ^*  faithful  sa3rings/'  which  dlrculated 
from  Ephesus  to  Fhilippi,  and  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  and  Rome : 
'<  If  we  die  with  Him,  we  shall  also  live  with  Him ;  if  we  suffer,  we  shall 
also  reign  with  Him."  Being  thus  able  to  overcome  their  extremest 
sorrow  with  a  loud  note  of  joy,  they  felt  that  they  could  take  all  their  other 
sorrows  one  by  one.  Having  smitten  the  leader  of  the  forces  hostile  to 
their  peace^  an  1  divided  and  cleaved  these  in  the  midst,  they  could  take 
their  other  enemies  into  captivity,  they  could  even  transform  such  foes 
as  '*  famine,  nakedness,  peril,  or  sword  '*  into  their  allies.  They  were 
"  more  than  conquerors  "  over  life  and  death,  through  Him  who  had  loved 
them.  Not  that  they  should  never  again  encounter  them  :  no  such 
immunity  is  promised  to  faith.  Men  may  wander  about  in  sheepskins 
and  goatskins,  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  and  yet  be  heroes  of  the 
fa'th,  and  fill  the  wilderness  of  their  wandering  with  songs.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  Apostle's  signs  of  his  Chiistlike  mission  was  a  catalogue  of 
afflictions  overcome  by  him — ^not  by  stoical  indifference  to  suffering, 
not  by  hard  rationalising  of  his  emotions,  not  by  deceiving  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  they  were  all  illusions,  but  by  strength  made 
perfect  in  weakness,  by  intimate  union  to  Christ,  by  the  exuberance  and 
overflowing  of  a  joy  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  "joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  is  the  communication  to  man  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  blessed  God,  and  it  is  strong  enough  to  make  the 
martyr  clap  his  hands  in  the  flame,  and  to  illumine  with  glory  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  While  this  kind  of  joy  is  the  surest  sign 
of  brotherhood  with  all  those  who,  through  great  tribulation, 
have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  who  therefore  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  are 
serving  Him  day  and  night  in  EEis  temple ;  it  is  also  the  divinest 
pledge  of  having  received  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  blessed  Lord 
Himself.  "  Followers  of  us  and  of  the  Lord,  in  that  ye  received 
the  Word  in  much  affliction,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Oh,  that 
sjnile  on  the  face  of  Jesus  !  It  was  the  victory  of  joy  over  sorrow.  In 
tiie  joy  set  before  Him  He  endured  the  cross.  Life  triumphing  over 
death.     '<  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses."      The 
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Medc  inherited  the  eftrth.  The  great  Mourner  was  infinitely  comforted. 
His  team  were  blended  with  His  wondrous  words,  '<  I  know  that  Thou 
heaiest  me  always."  At  the  Supper  He  sang  a  h3rmn  of  lofty  praise.  In 
tlie  garden,  when  the  drops  of  agony  fell  to  the  ground,  the  Divine 
strength  was  given  Him,  and  He  delighted  at  length  to  do  the  Father's 
wilL  *•  Paradise  "  and  "  the  Father's  hands  "  were  round  about  Him 
on  the  Cross,  where  He  cried,  "  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  met " 
This  sorrow  and  joy  were  alike  boundless,  and  they  issued  in  a  Peace  that 
He  left  behind  Him  as  a  legacy  to  all  who  believe  Him  to  be  what  He 
is,  and  to  have  done  what  He  said  He  would.  Can  we  fiEuse  the  blinding 
mists  that  gather  round  this  New  Year's  Day  with  this  peace  of  His  ? 
Do  we  understand  its  conditions  9  Can  we  trust  its  principle  ?  If  so, 
in  fiu»  of  all  the  elements  of  unrest  which  to  the  outlook  of  Apos- 
ties  were  more  terrible  and  savage  and  confusing  than  anything 
Turkish  battle-fields,  Indian  famines,  European  scepticisms,  nineteenth 
oqQtury  sins  or  perils  can  supply  to  us,  let  us  hear  almost  the  last 
words  of  the  New  Testament :  <'  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
<feclare  we  unto  yon,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us.  Truly 
our  fellowBhip  is  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
These  things  write  we  unto  you  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

H.  R.  Iv. 


A    SOMIir    FOR    TUB    NEW    TEAR. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 

"  But  this  I  say,  breihrdD,  the  time  if  short,  in  order  that  henceforth  both  they 
Ihit  liare  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none ;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they 
vq»t  not ;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  tii^  that  bay,  as 
though  they  posseeiod  not ;  and  they  that  use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it :  for  the 
ftthion  of  this  world  paueth  away.** — 1  CoaiirrHiiNS  rii.  29-31. 

If  a  woman  take  leaven  and  hide  it  in  meal,  the  meal  will  be  changed 
i&to  bread ;  but  the  meal  must  work  before  the  bread  can  be  made.  The 
^d  is  a  good  end,  but  the  process  by  which  it  is  reached  is  not  pleasant 
aud  seemly.  The  meal  wiU  heave  and  labour,  and  nwst.  There  will  be 
rending  convulsions  within,  and  many  contortions  of  surface  before  the 
whole  is  leavened ;  and  even  then  the  lump  must  be  cut  into  shape,  and 
exposed  to  the  glowing  heat  of  the  oven,  before  you  can  break  your  fa^t 
on  wholesome  bread.  And,  in  like  manner,  when  a  new  principle  of 
life  is  infused  into  human  society,  when,  for  example,  the  gospel  of 
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Christ  13  brought  into  vital  contact  with  a  society  like  that  of  aadeat 
Corinth,  the  new  quickening  principle  must  work  in  and  upon  it  before 
it  can  be  changed,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  changed,  into  more  whole- 
some and  happier  forms.  There  will  be  many  unseemly  rendings  and 
contortions ;  it  will  be  thrown  into  strange  ungainly  shapes  as  the  pro- 
cess goes  on ;  it  must  be  pierced  by  many  sorrows,  rent  by  many,  schisms, 
exposed  to  much  heat  of  controversy  before  the  transformation  will  be 
complete.  And  it  is  well  for  us,  it  teaches  us  much  we  need  to  know» 
that  we  should  be  permitted  to  watch  the  process  as  well  as  to  see  and 
rejoice  in  the  happy  consummation  to  which  it  conducts. 

We  are  permitted  to  watch  the  process.  The  Church  of  Corinth  is 
placed  before  us  in  the  Apostolic  Letters  while  it  is  still  going  on.  The 
leaven  has  been  cast  into  the  meal.  The  meal  simmers,  heaves,  ferments. 
Its  component  parts  are  torn  with  strife,  convulsed  with  passionate 
fervours.  They  work  tumultuously.  All  is  discord  and  disorder.  The 
new  struggles  with  the  old,  truth  with  habit,  spirit  with  letter,  love  with 
lust,  evil  with  good,  life  with  death.  The  disclosures  of  the  Gkwpel  are 
so  novel,  so  strange,  that  the  Corinthians  cannot  all  at  once  grasp  and 
master  them ;  the  superstitions  and  immoralities  of  heathenism,  or  the 
legal  maxims  and  ritualistic  forms  of  Judaism,  are  so  customary  and 
familiar,  that  they  cannot  wholly  and  decisively  break  with  them.  They 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  two,  to  get  the  yeast  and  the  meal  to  lie 
quietly  side  by  side ;  or  they  renounce  the  one  for  the  other,  and  will 
have  onli/  yeast  and  no  meal.  Some  would  follow  Christ  and  their  own 
lusts  j  others,  that  they  may  follow  Christ,  are  fain  to  renounce  all  social 
bonds  and  duties.  The  whole  Church  is  seething  with  questions  on  the 
very  rudiments  of  morality  or  the  most  elementary  principles  of  the 
Faith,  and  with  contradictory  answers  to  those  questions. 

"  May  a  Christian  marry  ? "      "  Yes,"  said  the  Jew,  who  had  been 
taught  that  to  have  remained  a  bachelor  to  twenty  years  of  age  was  to 
have  sinned  against  the  Law.     "  iV^o,"  said  the  Greek,  or  Roman,  who 
had   been   taught  by  moralist  and  satirist  that  no  wise  man  would 
willingly  assume  the  yoke  of  wedlock  at  any  age. 

"  Must  a  Christian  be  circumcised  1 "  "  Yea,'*  said  the  Hebrew,  who 
boasted  that  he  was  of  Abraham's  seed.  "  ilTo,"  said  the  European,  who 
despised  that  rite  as  the  badge  of  an  Oriental  superstition. 

**  May  a  Christian  sit  at  feasts,  and  eat  of  meats  offered  to  idols  1  '^ 
*^No,*'  said  those  who  thought  that  to  take  part  in  such  feasts  was  to  sit 
at  the  table  of  devils,  "  a  Christian  may  not  do  that ! "  "  Yes,  but  he 
Btay,"  said  those  who  were  very  sure  that  every  creature  of  God  was 
good,  and  that  an  idol  was  nothing  in  the  world. 

"  Are  Christians  free  to  enjoy  all  the  common  and  sweet  uses  of  the 
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▼orld — to  buy  and  sell,  to  marry  and  have  children,  to  laugh  and  to  weep 
as  their  neighbours  do  1  *'  "  Yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are^'^ 
ssid  some  who  were  only  too  ready  to  turn  liberty  into  licence,  and  in 
their  enjoyment  of  this  world  to  forget  that  which  is  to  come.  "  iV^o, ' 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  not,''  said  others,  to  whom  the  thought 
of  the  life  which  was  to  come  with  the  coming  Christ,  and  which  might 
come  at  any  moment,  was  so  solemn  and  engrossing,  that  the  present 
life  seemed  to  have  absolutely  no  claim  on  their  regard. 

All  this  was  very  natural.  It  was  the  leaven  working  in  the  meal ; 
it  was  part  of  the  indispensable,  though  disturbing,  process  by  which 
heansavoury  meal  was  being  converted  into  sweet  and  wholesome 
bread. 

To  hasten  the  process,  and  to  make  the  bread  all  the  sweeter  when  it 
came,  St.  Paul  threw  in  the  salt  of  his  good  counsel.  He  answers  the 
questions  by  which  the  Corinthians  were  troubled,  and  which  they  were 
not  able  to  answer  for  themselves.  He  examines  and  decides  the  special 
c^tses  of  conscience  which  had  arisen  among  them,  giving  them  definite 
directions  about  marriage  and  feasting,  circumcision  and  the  limits  of 
Christian  freedom.  But  St  Paul  was  no  mere  casuist.  He  was  of  too 
deep  and  broad  a  mind  to  be  content  with  prescribing  mere  rules  of 
oonduct>  with  saying,  "  You  may  do  this,*'  and  **  You  must  not  do  that." 
Besides  rules,  and  even  before  he  can  give  rules,  he  must  grasp  the 
principles  from  which  they  spring.  He  called  very  litt'e  for  outward 
conformity  in  comparison  with  the  interior  shaping  spirit  of  the  life.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  train  the  vine,  to  teach  every  several  twig  to  know 
and  keep  its  place ;  but,  unless  the  vine  were  grafted  from  a  good  stock, 
it  would  go  on  bearing  wild  grapes  and  sour  grapes,  however  carefully  it 
was  trained.  The  better  plan  was,  "  First  make  the  tree  good  •"  for  then  it 
could  only  bring  forth  good  fruit,  even  though,  for  want  of  careful 
training,  it  might  not  bring  some  of  its  fruit  to  perfection.  And  hence 
it  is  that  when  cases  of  conscience  were  submitted  to  him,  when  men 
asked  anxiously,  *'  How  shall  we  bend  this  shoot  or  that  1 ''  j^hough  he  was 
anxious  to  give  them  the  best  advice  he  could,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
master  the  case  submitted  to  him,  there  was  nevertheless  an  under- 
Cttrrent  of  impatience  in  his  thoughts — as  if  he  were  saying  within  himself, 
**  All  this  is  very  poor  work  !  it  does  not  go  deep  enough  to  do  much  good  ! 
When  will  these  weak  brethren  learn  to  look  below  the  surface  ?  when 
will  they  see  that  Heligion  is  not  a  set  of  rules  and  forms,  but  a  new 
gracious  life,  capable  of  manifesting  itself  tinder  all  forms  and  of  framing 
roles  to  suit  occasions  as  they  rise  1 "  Hence  it  is  that  we  never  read 
more  than  a  few  sentences  in  any  of  his  Epistles  without  finding  that  he 
breaks  away  from  the  bondage  of  rules  and  maxims^  into  the  freedom  of 
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broad  general  principles,  and  that  he  dwells  on  these  with  a  gusto,  such 
as  those  never  excite  in  him.  And  in  this  he  does  but  breathe  the  spirit 
.of  his  Master,  and  of  the  gospel  of  his  Master.  For  while  the  Law  was 
a  code  of  definite  commands,  the  Grospel  is  spirit  and  life  ;  while  the  Law 
wajs  adapted  to  children  in  understanding,  the  Gospel  addresses  itself  to 
men.  A  child  must  be  taught  by  rules.  To  him  you  say,  ''  Do  this,"  or 
**  Don't  do  that ;  *'  for  as  yet  he  is  not  capable  of  grasping  the  reasons  and 
principles  that  should  guide  his  actions.  But  a  man  should  walk,  not 
by  rule  simply,  but  by  principle.  He  should  not  need  to  hare  every  step 
of  his  course  traced  out  and  fenced  in  for  him ;  but,  knowing  whither 
he  is  bound,  he  should  be  able  to  take  his  own  path.  A  grown  man  who 
is  governed  solely  by  maxims  and  rules,  not  by  reasons  and  principles, 
is  a  pedant  or  a  slave  rather  than  a  man.  Because  it  speaks  as  unto 
men,  the  Gospel,  instead  of  saying  ^'  Do  this ''  and  "  You  must  not  do 
that,"  says,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  hearty  and 
.thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  and  leaves  us  to  discover  for  ourselves  how 
that  great  golden  principle  applies  to  all  the  details  of  our  daily 
life. 

It  is  in  this  large  way  that  St  Paul  treats  the  questions  submitted  to 
him  by  the  Corinthians.  Virtually  he  says  to  them :  "  Marry  by  all 
means,  if  you  find  that  best  for  you  ;  and  if  this  be  best,  as  I  think  it 
^s  for  me,  remain  unmarried.  As  for  circumcision,  why  trouble  your, 
selves  about  that )  It  counts  for  nothing  with  Christ.  Jew  and  Gentile 
ai*e  alike  to  Him  ;  both  become  one  new  man  to  Him.  Feasts !  You 
™&y  go  to  as  many  as  you  like,  if  you  think  it  right  to  go ;  and  if  you 
think  it  wrong,  why  should  you  go  9  Keep  sabbath !  By  all  means 
keep  it,  if  you  regard  the  day  to  the  Lord  ;  and  if  you  do  not  regard 
the  day  to  the  Lord,  why  should  you  keep  it  ?  The  great,  the  supreme 
point  is  that^  whatever  you  do,  you  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ;  thati 
in  whatever  way  you  use  the  world,  you  should  use  it  aa  not 
abusing  it" 

I.  Use  tlie  world,  hut  dorCt  abuse  it,  Thb  is  the  broad  general  principle 
which  covers,  modifies,  sanctifies  all  the  details  of  practical  life.  Christ 
had  said,  ''  Be  not  of  this  world ; "  He  had  revealed  a  larger,  fairer,  more 
enduring  world  than  the  outward  set  of  phenomena  and  conditions  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  And  when  the  Gospel  came  to  the  Corinthians, 
that  spiritual  world,  which  in  its  perfection  is  also  a  future  world, 
seemed  so  attractive  to  some  of  them,  so  near,  so  momentous,  that  they 
heartily  despised  this  present  world  and  all  that  had  once  endeared  it  to 
them:  "  Why  should  we  marry  ? "  they  asked ;  "  why  buy  and  sell,  and 
get  gain  ?  why  rejoice  in  the  good  haps  of  our  kinsfolk  and  friends,  or 
weep  when  they  suffer  loss,  or  are  taken  away  from  us  by  death  %    The 
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Lord  is  at  band*  Heaven  awaits  lu.  How  flat^  stale,  and  unprofitable, 
then,  are  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !  Why  should  we  not  abandon  and 
renoimoe  it,  sunder  all  sodal  ties,  retire  from  all  civic  duties,  and  by 
mortifying  the  flesh,  prepare  ourselves  for  the  eternal  service  and  glory  1  ** 
This  was  one  view  of  the  case.  And  the  other  was :  '*  If  time  be  so 
shorty  and  the  world  so  near  its  end,  let  us  make  the  most  of  them  while 
they  last^  and  take  our  fill  of  pleasure  as  long  as  we  can.  Let  us  eat 
and  diink,  for  to-morrow  we  dia"  Both  these  conclusions,  opposite  as 
they  are,  were  drawn  firom  the  same  premises ;  and  each  of  them  is 
equally  remote  from  the  true  conclusion.  St.  Paul  rebukes  them  both. 
To  the  Stoic  conclusion,  **Iienaunce  the  world,"  he  replies,  "  Nay,  but 
«M  the  world ; "  to  the  Epicurean  conclusion,  '*  Live  only  to  er^oy  this 
world,"  he  replies,  **  I^aj,  do  not  abuse  the  world."  To  all  who  held  them 
he  says,  **  All  things  are  yours.  You  may  use  and  enjoy  them  aU.  But 
give  the  best  things  the  best  place  in  your  thoughts.  Let  that  which  ie 
Isigest,  fairest,  most  enduring,  take  the  deepest  strongest  hold  upon 
your  hearts.  Marry  if  you  will,  but  do  not  let  the  love  of  wife  or 
^dren  lessen,  let  it  rather  nourish  and  enhance,  your  love  of  God ;  if 
you  have  wives,  be  no  less  devoted  to  His  service  than  if  you  had  them 
not  Weep,  if  you  will ;  '  there  are  no  truer  faces  than  those  that  are 
to  washed  ; '  but  do  not  weep  as  though  you  had  no  hope  that  earthly 
loss  would  prove  heavenly  gain.  Rejoice  if  you  will  and  can,  for  God 
has  made  heaven  and  earth  to  ring  with  a  cheerful  music,  and  has 
attuned  your  hearts  to  dance  to  it ;  but  let  the  anticipation  of  a  more 
intense  and  sacred  joy  hallow  your  mirth,  and  keep  it  under  law  to  God. 
Bay  and  sell  if  you  will,  go  out  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  lay 
^P  good  store  of  good;  but  hold  all  you  have  in  conscious  faithful 
stewardship,  not  as  though  you  '  possessed '  it^  still  less  permitting  it  to 
poBsesB  you,  but  as  holding  it  in  trust  of  Him  who  will  one  day  call  you  to 
aooount"  Or,  as  he  sums  up  aU,  in  one  brief  strong  sentence,  "  Ute  the 
Vforld as  not  ainuing  it" 

For  this  surely  is  the  true  use  of  the  world — ^that  while  we  enjoy  all 
that  is  good  in  it^  all  happy  kinships  and  intercourses,  all  healthful  toils  and 
smusements,  all  pure  and  tender  emotions,  aU  even  that  ministers  to  our 
physical  welfare  and  comfort^  we  should  take  them  all  as  the  gifts  of  our 
Father^s  love,  so  rendering  them  sweeter ;  and  let  them  speak  to  us  of 
the  richer  and  more  lasting  gifts  which  His  love  has  provided  for  us  in 
the  eternal  world,  so  rendering  them  sweeter  still.  For  if  God  has  made 
ail  things  for  us.  He  has  made  us  for  Himself.  If  He  has  givex^  us  all 
things  richly  to  ei\joy.  He  means  us  to  enjoy  Eim  in  all  things,  that  our 
joy  may  be  fiilL  This  is  their  true  use  ;  to  use  them  otherwise  is  to 
abase  them.     It  is  to  lose  the  help  and  comfort  we  might  and  ought  to 
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have  of  them.  -  It  i»  to  bar  €k>d-out  of  ear  hearts  with  His  own^  gifts^  It 
is  to  make  them  like  Beatrice's 

pleached  bower, 
.  Where  honeytuokles^  ripined  by  th»  9un^    . 
Forbad  the  sun  to  enter, 

and  so  to  sit  in  the  dark  when  we  might  rejoioeinHiB  quickening  light. 
It  is  to  lose  all  comfort  and  hope  when  the  frail  flowers  wither,  and. 
these  passing  tokens  of  the  In6nite  Boxinty  have  passed  away.  But  to 
use  all  things  as  nqt  abusing  them,  and  let  them  speak  to  us  of  the  love 
of  Him  from  whooi  thev  come,  and  draw  our  hearts  toward  the  better 
things  about  to  be  revealed,  is  both  to  have  the  true  comfort  of  them 
while  they  last,  and  to  enter  into  a  more  settled  and  wealthy  content 
when  they  are  gone.' 

There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 

Of  human  care  and  crime. 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  th*  everlasting  chime ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Thro'  dusky  lane  and  wrangHog  mart, 
Flying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet. 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat. 

And  toe  shall  be  of  these  if  we  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it.  The 
holy  secret  strain,  which  orders  our  feet  as  we  pass  along  the  beaten 
ways  of  life,  will  swell  and  rise  till  it  becomes  a  jubilant  burst  of  thanks- 
giving, and  blends  with  that  great  sea  of  sound  which  breaks  and  chimes 
for  ever  on  the  steps  of  the  eternal  Throne. 

II.  The  holy  Apostle  assigns  two  reasons  for  thus  using  the  world  as 
not  abusing  it :  the  first,  the  brevity  of  time  ;  the  second,  the  transi- 
toiiness  of  the  world. 

(1.)  l%e  Brevity  of  Time,  **  This  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  ahcrt  in 
order  that  henceforth  ...  we  may  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it." 
Time  is  a  word  whose  value  wholly  depends  on  our  construction  of  it 
It  is  variable  as  a  chameleon,  and  takes  its  hue  from  the  moods  in  which 
we  regard  it.  We  measure  time  by  hours,  days,  months,  years  5  Jbut  we 
also  measure  it  in  a  more  interior  and  effective  way  by  the  snooession  of 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  which  we  are  the  subjects.  An  hour,  for  in- 
stance, is  always  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  hour ;  but  an  hour  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  a  midge  or  a  May-fly  and  to  the  tortoise  or  the 
raven.  An  hour  is  much  to  a  child,  little  to  a  maii.  To  the  same 
man  an  hour  at  a  merry  Christmas  feast  is  one  thing,  and  an  hour  on  the 
rack  of  pain  or  expectation  is  a  very  different  tldng.  Nay,  so  purely 
relative  is  time,  that  its  length  contraets  or  expands  according  as  we 
look  before  or  after.  Time  past  is  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  and  lo, 
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it  18  gone ;  time  to  come  Boems  simply  iAtermiaable.  •  'Look  bftck  oa  the 
dreariest  night  you  ever  spCTit,  when  the  minutes  seemed  to  ^dvag  out 
into  hoon  heneath  the  touch  of  gprief  or  fear,  and  the  hou«»into-days 
or  we^u.  Ton  thought  then  that  it  would  never  pass  ;  hut-  what-is  it 
to  you  flaw  f  A  brief  instant,  or,  at  most,  a  wateh  in  the  night.  If 
forty  or  fifty  years  of  your  life  have  already  elapsed,  they  seem  to  have 
risen  and  passed  like  a  fugitive  and  unsubstantial  vapour,  that  appeareth 
for  a  little  while  and  tiien  vanisheth  away.  Bat  if  you  think  you  still 
have  ten  or  twenty  years  before  you,  these  seem  to  you  as  solid  and  en- 
daring  as  the  rocks.  Even  as  yon  sigh  and  say,  ^'  How  quiekly  last  year 
bas  flown  ! "  you  are  looking  forward  to  this  year  as  though  it  would 
hardly  ever  pass,  and  are  even  impatient,  perhaps,  to  reach  some  ad- 
vanced period  in  it  on  which  you  have  fixed  your  hopes.  It  is  of  little 
use  talking  to  you  of  the  brevity  of  the  time  to  be ;  but  look  back  on 
&e  years  that  have  gone,  and  confess  that  ''  the  time  is  short,"  that 
now,  if  ever,  you  must  bring  your  life  under  law  to  God. 

The  Bird  of  Time  has  bat  a  little  way 
To  flatter — and  the  bird  is  on  the  wing. 

But  the  words  rendered  "  the  time  is  short "  mean  literally  "  the  sea- 
son is  contracted,  the  opportunity  lessened."  Every  year,  every  season 
of  life,  brings  its  own  opportunities  with  it,  and  these,  once  neglected, 
never  return.  The  sun  shines  more  hotly  in  autumn  than  in  spring,  the 
weather  is  commonly  more  settled  and  fair,  but  in  autumn  you  cannot 
sow  the  seed  of  spring ;  if  you  did  not  sow  it  therij  that  opportunity, 
that  seed-time,  is  lost  for  ever.  Time  is  short :  it  is  an  opportunity  which 
is  for  ever  contracting  and  closing  in  upon  us.  Once  the  whole  length 
and  surface  of  life  lay  before  you,  and  even  then  you  had  not  a  single 
chance  to  spare.  But  you  have  now  traversed  much,  perhaps  most  of  it ; 
the  space  is  contracted,  the  interval  which  divides  you  from  the  end  has 
narrowed  and  grows  narrower  every  hour.  You  have  but  few  oppor- 
tunities before  you  now,  and  each  of  them,  remember,  is  irretrievable. 
Eveiy  day  has  its  own  work  and  chance.  Neglect  tliat,  and  you  never 
recover  it ;  for  to-morrow  has  its  duty  as  well  as  to-day.  You  cannot 
do  tonlay's  duty  to-morrow.  And  the  days  are  so  few,  and  each  man's  task 
IB  80  momentous,  it  is  no  wonder  that  "  the  Master  of  the  House  presseth 
for  despatch."  Every  day,  moreover,  carries  off  with  it  an  indelible  re- 
cord of  how  you  have  either  used  or  abused  it — ^a  record  which  can  never 
he  obliterated^  or  even  modified.      As  an  old  Persian  poet  finely  says — 

The  moving  finger  writes ;  and  haying  writ, 
Moves  on :  nor  all  yoar  piety  snd  wit 
Shall  lore  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Kor  all  your  tears  wash  ont  a  word  of  it. 
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(2.)  The  second  reaaon  which  the  Apostle  assigns  for  a  vise  use  of 
life  is  the  TranHtarineai  of  the  World.  Not  onlj  is  the  time  short,  but 
**  the  fashion  of  " — i.e.  the  scheme,  the  outward  form  and  pressure,  all  that 
is  yisible  and  external  in — **  this  world  passeth  away."  No  doubt  the 
Corinthians  thought,  and  probably  St.  Paul  thought  with  them,  that  the 
second  advent  of  Christ  was  close  at  hand,  that  the  crisis  of  the  world's 
history  had  arrived,  that  they  would  see  the  heavens  folded  as  a  scroll 
and  the  very  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat.  We  have  discovered 
their  mistake.  The  advent  of  Christ  is  still  far  off.  We  cannot  hope, 
we  do  not  expect^  to  see  it  before  we  too  shall  have  seen  corruption. 
But^  none  the  less,  it  is  as  true  for  us,  as  it  was  for  them,  that  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. 

In  the  Pauline  vocabulary  the  word  "  world  "  includes  nature,  human 
societj,  and  ecclesiastical  forms,  or,  rather,  it  denotes  all  the  visible  and 
perishable  elements  of  them.  And  all  these  change,  and  live  by  change. 
The  more  delicate  and  sensitive  phenomena  of  nature  vary  even  as  we 
look  upon  them.  The  bare  boughs  put  forth  leaves  of  a  tender  green ; 
the  green  shifts  into  yellows,  browns,  and  crimsons ;  then  the  leaves  fall, 
and  the  boughs  are  bare  again.  The  birds  come  and  go.  The  clouds  shift 
and  fly.  The  wind  veers  from  point  to  point  The  very  rocks  crumble. 
The  sea  eats  away  the  land.  The  ice  splits  the  mountains.  And 
men  changa  The  boy  grows  up  into  the  man,  the  man  marries  and  has 
children,  sickens^  dies.  One  generation  goeth  and  another  cometh.  Modes  of 
thought  and  government  and  the  customs  of  society  are  for  ever  on  the 
flux ;  "the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new."  Ecclesiastical  forms 
and  theological  conceptions  change,  and  on  the  whole  widen  as  they  change. 
We  worship  the  same  Gkxl  as  our  fathers,  though  we  conceive  Him  differ- 
ently and  draw  nigh  to  Him  in  other  modes  and  words.  Even  if  our  creed 
remain  the  same  in  bulk  and  contents  from  year  to  year,  which  it  can 
hardly  do  in  any  growing  mind,  yet  this  truth  is  brought  into  a  pro- 
minence it  did  not  hold  once ;  or  that,  which  once  stood  foremost,  recedes 
into  a  lower  and  less  frequented  place.  And  we  ourselves  change.  Our 
deepest  impressions  are  fleeting  unless  they  are  continually  recalled  and 
retouched.  Our  most  intense  delight,  whether  drawn  from  some  beautiful 
scene  in  nature,  or  from  sacred  human  affections,  or  from  fellowship  with 
Qod,  loses  its  edge  and  keenness  as  the  months  go  by.  There  is  no  affec- 
tion so  sharp,  there  is  no  joy  so  pure,  but  that  time  dulls  it.  If  it 
remain  with  us  at  all,  it  remains  in  other  and  altered  forms.  However 
deeply  our  impressions  are  graven — and  the  edge  of  affliction  cuts  very 
deep — ^they  grow  fainter  as  the  years  pass,  and  are  sooner  or  later  absorbed 
nto  and  lost  in  the  general  and  animating  spirit  of  our  lives. 

Let  us,  therefore,  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it.    To-morrow  becomes 
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tCHlay  80  hst^  and  to-day  yesterday,  that  we  dare  not  attach  ourselves  to 
the  present  moment,  and  should  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  whatever 
gnoe  or  opportunity  it  may  bring.    We,  changeful  as  we  are,  have  an  abid- 
ing fife  beneath  all  our  changes,  and  though  the  world  be  changeful  too,  yet 
its  various  phenomena  are  the  passing  forms  of  an  eternal  substanca 
And  the  question  for  us  is — and  it  is  a  question  which  naturally  grows 
Toy  pressing  at  such  a  season  as  this — Which  shall  we  care  most  for,  for 
which  shall  we  most  habitually  and  earnestly  provide,  that  which  is 
changeful  and  peiiahable  in  us  and  in  the  world  around  us,  or  that  which 
Hveth  and  abideth  for  evert    Shall  we  be  fools,  and  '*  fleet  the  time  care- 
lessly," or  wise,  and  "  redeem  the  time  "  1    Shall  we  who  have  wives 
love  that    in    them   which    they  will   soon  lose,    or    that  which  is 
immortal  and  speaks  of  an  immortal  love?    Shall    we  who  mourn 
hug  OUT  sorrows  to  our  breasts  and  refuse  to  be  comforted,  or  shall  we 
seek  to  find  in  earthly  grief  a  heavenly  discipline,  and  for  the  joy  set 
before  us  cheerfully  endure  the  cross  ?    Shall  we,  who  are  merry,  anchor 
oar  hearts  to  the  transient  objects  which  feed  our  mirth,  or  shall  we 
sit  lightly  by  them,  ready  to  sail  on,  when  the  signal  comes,  into  an 
eternal  sea  of  joy  9    Shall  we  who  sell  and  buy  and  get  gain  set  our 
affections  on  the  riches  which  make  to  themselves  wings,  and  so  be  lef^ 
bankrupt  when  they  use  their  wings  and  fly  away,  or  shall  we  make  friends 
of  them  instead  of  masters,  and  by  a  wise  use  and  a  wise  distribution  of 
them  fit  ourselves  to  be  entrusted  with  the  treasures  that  wax  not  old  ? 
This  is  the  great  question  you  have  to  determine,  my  brethren,  each 
man  for  himself;  and  because  the  time  is  short,  and  your  opportunities 
lessen  and  contract,  and  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  and 
momentous  issues  hang  on  your  decision,  it  will  be  wise  of  you  to 
determine  it  here  and  now. 

O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short : 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  honr. 

But  many,  most  of  you,  I  trust,  have  already  determined  this  the  main 
question  of  life,  and  are  sincerely  trying  to  use  the  world  as  not  abusing 
ii  And  in  that  case,  though  it  is  well  that  you  should  enter  on  the 
New  Tear  with  some  grave  reflections  on  the  brevity  of  time  and  the 
transitoriness  of  the  world,  yet  these  reflections,  so  far  from  saddening 
and  depressing  you,  should  inspire  you  with  new  courage  and  hope  and 
gladness.  It  is  not  for  us  who  believe  that  all  our  times  are  in  the 
band  of  God,  and  that  He  is  still  shaping  them  to  some  perfect  end,  to 
whimper  and  lament  because  our  days  are  but  a  span,  to  trick  ourselves 
out  in  the  shows  of  sorrow  because  we  never  continue  in  one  stay,  but 
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pass  from  change  to  change*  To  us  the  yUnetiixd^Qf.  life  should  Ve[ar 
heauti^jU  vicissitude,  and  the  brevity  of  time  a  spur  tppur  clear  spirits, 
cofustraining  us  to  improve  the  opportunities  it  bria:^s».'  What  though- 
our  stay  on  earth  be  short  1  The  ages  to  come  are  maay  And  long,  and 
the  eternity  to  which  they  conduct  endless..  What  though  the  world  is 
ever  changing  1  It  lives  by  change^  and  is  ever  shifti|ig  into  new  aoid 
higher  forms.  What  though  we  ourselves  change  (twitjii  every  changing 
year  1  The  road  from  imperfection  to  perfection  masl  be  a  series  of 
changes  by  which  we  rise  and  mend.  What  though,  even  during  our  brief 
span,  we  are  strangers  to  this  changeful  world  ?  We  are  only  strangers 
in  this  world  because  we  are  pilgrims  to  a  better  world,  .the  citizens  of 
a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  With  an  eternal  home  before  us, 
shall  we  grudge  the  journey  hence,  or  complain  that  it  is  too  short  %  If 
we  are  wise,  we  shall  rather  rejoice  that  the  time  ia  short,  sinoe  the 
sooner  it  is  over  the  sooner  we  shall  exchange  it-iS»r  eternity— ^rc^io^ 
too  that  it  is  full  of  change,  sinoe  change  is  the  very  condition  of  growth, 
since  by  the  changes  of  time  we  are  made  meet  for  the  eternal  inherir 
tance. 

Not  with  sadness,  then,  but  with  a  cheerful  isourag^,  a .  growing 
earnestness,  a  deepened  thankfulness,  an  unconquerable  hope^  let  us 
enter  on  this  new  ti-act  of  time  which  Odd  has  sent  us,  resolvedl.lo/ie^ 
deem  it^  and  gHad  that  this  too  will  soon  have  passed  away,  leaving  ua 
liie  nearer  home ;  for  thus,  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  one  of  our  modem 
poets,  we  shall  find  that  time  and  change,  masters  and  lords  of  other 
men,  shall  be  made  servants  to  us  who  know  no  master  and  no  iasd 
but  Christ : 

The  dayi  that  lighten  heaven,  and  nights 

That  darken,  shall  be  ministers  of  ours 

To  attend  upon  oar  glory. 


By  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D. 

This  phrase  occurs  in  the  course  of  an  argument  by  the  Apostle  SjeluI  ia 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  qpedailj  tibo 
dead  in  Christ.  Having  showed  that  if  a  resurrection  of  the.  dead  ba 
pronounced  a  physieal  impossibility,  the  fact  of  Christ's  sesurreetiifNi  ia 
thereby  virtuidly  denied,  and  with  that  denial  Christianity  itself  .as 
impeached  and  set  aside ;  and  having  in  a  short  digression  touched  on 
the  dumtion  of  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ  until  all  Hisedemiasiahall  • 
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be  aabdaed  tinder  Him,  and  on  its  termination,  when,  the  great  dnd*for 
vhich  He  had  assumed  the  mediatorial  office  having  been' attained,  He 
shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  and  God  as  Qod,  the  Triune 
God,  shall  be  all  in  all ;  the  Apostle  returns  to  his  main  theme  with  a 
qneBtion  which  has  exercised  the  patience  and  taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
interpreters  more  perhaps  than  any  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament, 
unless  it  be  €ral.  iii.  20,  of  which  more  than  two  hundred  explanations,  it 
18  asid,  have  been  proposed.  *  Of  this  passage  twenty-three  interpretations 
are  enumerated  by  Calovius,  and  more  have  been  suggested  since  his 
time.  Of  these  the  greater  part  are  either  so  purely  fancifcd  or  so  much 
aside  from  the  Apostle's  argumentation  here,  or  so  incompatible  with  the 
real  sense  of  his  words,  that  they  may  be  safely  passed  by  without  con- 
sideration. A  few  it  may  suffice  just  to  notice,  while  of  two  a  more 
careful  examination  is  demanded. 

We  may  at  the  outset  say  that  the  rendering  of  the  passage  in  the 
Authorised  English  Version  is  unimpeachably  correct.  The  words  also, 
ve  would  assume,  are  to  be  taken  in  their  proper  meaning ;  the  baptism 
being  undentood  to  be  ritual  baptism,  baptism  by  water  as  practised  in 
the  primitive  church,  and  still  continued  as  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christ- 
isnity ;  and  **  the  dead "  being  understood  of  persons  who,  when  the 
Apostle  wrote,  were  no  longer  alive,  but  had,  as  he  expresses  it,  ''  fallen 
•deep." 

Asniming  these  points,  we  may  set  aside  at  once  several  interpretations 

of  the  passage  still  more  or  less  current,  and  for  which  something  may  be 

said.  We  may  set  aside  the  interpretation  that  by  '^  baptism  for  the  dead" 

is  meant  baptism  for,  or  into  the  name  of,  the  dead  Christ ;  for  though 

this  might  fit  in  well  enough  with  the  Apostle's  reasoning,  it  is  precluded 

by  the  form  of  his  words^  the  dead  being  in  the  plural  {ruft^  veKpwv)^  and 

therefore  not  capable  of  being  understood  of  a  single  person,  such  as 

Christ     We  may  set  aside  also  the  interpretation  which  takes   ''  the 

dead"  here  as  equivalent  to    ''those  about  to   die"    (morituri),   and 

makes  the  Apostle  refer  to  the  practice  of  baptising  persons  who  were  at 

tbe  point  of  death,  that  they  might  not  expire  without  having  received 

the  baptismal  seal ;  for  the  words  "  the  dead"  can*  only  mean  those 

Actually  dead,  not  those  drawing  near  to  death.     We  may  set  aside  also 

the  interpretation  which  understands  by  "  baptism  for  the  dead"  baptism 

into  the  faith,  or  profession  of  faith,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ]  foir 

though  it  is  quite  true  that  when  a  man  is  baptised  he  is  virtually 

baptised  into  this  faith,  and  though  the  Apostle  might  well'^press  those 

^unst  wliom  he  is  argning  here  with  the  inconsistency  of  denying  or 

•  Winer,  Ep.  ad  Gal.  p.  163. 
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filing  in  question  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  whilst  they  had  been 
baptised  into  this  very  belief ;  yet  as  this  interpretation  requires  us  to 
insert  into  the  text  words  which  are  not  there,  and  instead  of  ''  baptised 
for  the  dead''  to  read  '' baptised  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"  requires  us  also  to  change  the  tense  of  the  verb,  and 
for  "are  baptised*'  {oi  pa7rn^6/ievoi),  read  *^have  been  baptised" 
{6i  Pa7ma0ivT€9)f  and  requires  us  finally  to  give  to  the  preposition 
here  rendered  "for"  iyirkp)  a  meaning  it  never  bears,  we  must 
reject  it  as  philologically  untenable.  We  may  set  aside  also  the 
interpretation  which  supposes  that  the  Apostle  here  alludes  to  the 
practice  of  baptising  converts  over  the  graves  of  departed  saints ;  for  not 
only  is  there  no  evidence  that  such  a  practice  was  in  use  or  even  known 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  but  this  interpretation,  by  requiring  that  the 
preposition  rendered  "for"  should  have  here  its  local  meaning  of 
"  over  "  or  "  above,"  assigns  to  it  a  meaning  it  nowhere  has  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Bejecting  these  interpretations  as  either  unauthorised  in  fact  or 
incompatible  with  the  Apostle's  words,  though  none  of  them  can  be  pro- 
nounced logically  inadmissible,  inasmuch  as  all  of  them  may  be  made  to 
fall  in  with  his  argumentation  here,  there  remain  only  two  which  at 
once  do  justice  to  the  Apostle's  words,  and  are  in  accordance  with  his 
line  of  reasoning  in  this  context.  According  to  the  one  of  these  the 
words  "  for  the  dead  "  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  for  the  sake 
of  "  or  "  for  behoof  of  the  dead ; "  according  to  the  other  they  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  "  in  the  room  "  or  "  instead  of  the  dead."  In  the 
former  it  is  supposed  that  the  Apostle  alludes  to  the  practice  of  baptising 
persons  on  behalf  of  such  as  had  died  without  baptism,  that  so  by  means 
of  a  vicarious  baptism  they  might  reap  the  benefit  of  this  rite.  In  the 
other  it  is  assumed  that  the  Apostle  represents  those  who,  as  converts  to 
Christianity,  submitted  to  baptism  as  coming  in  the  place  of  those  removed 
by  death — as  coming  to  fill  up  the  place  which  those  who  had  fallen 
asleep  had  left  vacant,  and  in  their  stead  sustaining  the  Christian  cause. 

As  has  been  said,  both  those  interpretations  are  authorised  by  the 
words  of  the  text.  The  meaning  which  in  either  case  is  assigned  to  the 
preposition  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  In 
the  sense  of  "  for  the  behoof  of,"  the  preposition  occurs  in  numerous 
instances;  as,  for  example,  when  our  Lord  says,  "For  their  sakes 
iyvep  avTwv)  I  sanctify  myself  "  (John  xviL  18.) ;  or  when  Paul  says  (2 
Oor.  xiiL  8),  "  We  can  do  nothing  agaiast  the  truth,  but  for  (i.e.  for 
behoof  of)  the  truth  "  {yirkp  t^v  oKriOeia^) ;  or  when  Agrippa  says  to  Paul, 
"  Thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself  "  {yirep  <rcavrov),  and  many  other 
instances.    This  indeed  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  particle  when  con- 
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strued  with  the  geaitive  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  other  sense  above 
noted  it  less  frequently  occurs  in  the  New  Testament^  but  instances  ^re 
found  sufficient  to  justify  our  accepting  this  as  one  of  its  accredited 
meaoings.  Thus  when  Caiaphas  says  (John  xL  50),  '*  It  is  expedient 
that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people  " — i.  e.  instead  of,  or  in  the  room 
of  the  people — ^houses  this  preposition  (vrrep  rod  Xaov)  ;  and  it  is  also  used 
by  Paul  when  he  says  (2  Cor.  v.  20),  "  We  pray  you  *in  Christ's  stead 
{mp  xpttrrov),  be  ye  reconciled  unto  God,"  and  when  writing  to 
Philemon  he  says  concerning  Onesimus  (ver.  13),  ''  Whom  I  would  have 
retained  with  me,  that  in  thy  stead  {virep  <rov)  he  might  have  ministered 
to  me."  We  may,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  word 
ia  the  New  Testament,  translate  the  passage  we  are  considering 
either,  "  What  shall  they  do  who  are  baptised  for  behoof  of  the  dead  1 " 
or  "  What  shall  they  do  who  are  baptised  in  the  place  of  the  dead  %  '* 
And  in  either  case  a  meaning  is  elicited  which  falls  in  with  the  Apostle's 
argamentation ;  for  in  the  one  case  he  may  be  understood  as  pressing 
those  who  used  to  baptise  the  living  for  the  behoof  of  the  dead  with  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  practice,  nnoe  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  this  act  could  be  of  no  profit  to  their  departed  friends ;  and  in  the 
other  case  he  may  be  understood  as  indicating  the  unwisdom  of  men  be- 
coming Christians  in  the  room  of  those  who  had  died,  seeing  there  is  so 
little  to  be  gained  thereby  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Between  these  two  interpretations  the  majority  of  recent  expositors  are 

divided,  the  greater  part  adopting  the  former.  But  neither,  I  submit,  can 

be  accepted  as  entirely  satisfaotory.  The  former  assumes  the  existence  of  a 

practice  of  the  existence  of  which  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  we  have  no 

evidence ;  for  though  it  seems  to  have  been  found  among  coi'tain  sects, 

repated  heretical,  at  a  later  period,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Apostle's 

vords  gave  rise  to  the  usage  than  that  the  usage  occasioned  the  Apostle's 

words ;  and  as  this  usage  was  regarded  by  the  Christians  generally,  in 

whose  time  it  was  known,  as  superstitious  and  reprehensible,  it  is  haid 

to  sappose  that  the  Apostle,  had  it  existed  in  his  day,  would  have  alluded 

to  it  not  only  without  any  censure,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  from 

it  an  argument  in  support  of  an  important  truth — as  if  a  false  and  super- 

BtLtioiia  belief  could  lend  any  support  to  a  true  one  !    It  may,  indeed,  be 

said  that  the  Apostle  here  uses  an  argumentum  ad  Jiominem  merely  to  shut 

the  mouth  of  an  adversary ;  but,  unfortunately,  as  those  who  baptised 

for  the  dead  are  obviously  assumed  by  the  Apostle  to  be  believers  in  the 

reaorrection,  by  such  an  argument  he  would  be  dealing  not  a  blow  at  an 

^versary,  but  a  back-handed  stroke  at  some  on  his  own  side.     The  latter 

<^  these  interpretations  is  less  exposed  to  objection,  and  may  in  the 

^bsenoe  of  any  more  probable  explanation  b3  accepted.     Still  it  is  not 

0 
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free  from  objection^  for  it  goes  on  the  assamption  that  by  those  baptised 

for  the  dead  the  Apostle  means  Christians  generally,  for  each  succession 

of  converts  oomes  of  course  in  the  place  of  those  who  have  died ;  whereas 

it  is  plain  from  the  form  of  the  Apostle's  phraseology  that  he  intends  to 

designate  only   a  certain   class,    perhaps   avery   small   class,   of  the 

believers.     It    strikes    one  also    that    on    this    interpretation  of  his 

words  the  Apostle   is  made  to  use  an  argument  not    quite  worthy 

of    so    great    a  master  of   reasoning ;   for  to  the '  question  he    here 

puts,    <'What   shall  they  do — ^what  profit  or   advantage  shall   they 

reap — who  are  baptised  for  the  dead,    if   the  dead   rise    noti"    an 

opponent    might  reply,    '*  Surely    the    advantage^  both  present    and 

future,  of  becoming  a  Christian  is  such  that  even  if  there  be  no  resorrec- 

tion  of  the  dead,  it  is  still  a  wise  and  profitable  thing  for  a  man  to 

believe  in  Christ,  and  by  publicly  professing  faith  in  Him  to  step  into 

the  ranks,  in  the  room  of  those  who  have  been  carried  off  by  death* 

Besides,  if  this  were  all  that  the  Apostle  meant  to  say  why  not  say  at 

once,  ''What  shall  they  do  who  become  Christians,  if  there.be  no 

resurrection )  *' 

It  thus  appears  that  of  the  explanations  which  have  been  offered  of  the 
Apostle's  words  here  none  can  be  accepted  as  altogether  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  some  happy  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  some  day  be  vouchsafed 
to  the  patient  and  expectant  inquirer ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  must, 
apparently,  content  ourselves  with  leaving  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
doubtful.  By  those  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote  it  was,  we  may  presume, 
understood  ;  and  as  thus  it  probably  answered  all  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  written ;  the  Church  in  these  later  ages  is  subjected  to  no  serious 
disadvantage  from  its  being  no  longer  explainable  Nay,  who  can  tell  but 
this  may  have  been  one  of  the  things  ''  hard  to  be  understood  "  which 
St.  Peter  tells  us  he  found  in  the  epistles  of  the  ''  beloved  brother 
Paul,"  and  against  the  ".  wrestiag  '*  of  which  by  unskilled  and  capricious 
interpretation  he  so  solemnly  warns  us  ? 


Lord,  this  year  will  bring 

■Fortunes  varjring, 
Joy  and  peace^  with  bitter  crying. 
Sickness,  health,  farewells,  and  dying. 

How  the  mists  sweep  by! 

All  uncertainty! 


SAMSON. 

Helper  hitherto, 

Help  as,  each  one,  through; 
Let  Thine  unseen  presence  near  us 
Keep  the  watch  to  guard  and  cheer  us : 

In  the  clear  bright  day, 

Teaching  us  to  pray. 

May  our  suffering 

Strong  endurance  bring; 
And  these  spirits,  gently  turning 
From  earth's  care  to  nobler  yearning, 

Urge  a  loftier  flight ; 

Nearer  to  The  Light. 

Joshua  of  the  soul, 

All  our  steps  control ; 
Through  the  thickets  and  the  dangers 
Show  the  way :  we  are  but  strangers ; 

We  have  never  been 

To  the  land  unseen. 

Thou  canst  guide  us  best 
To  the  Perfect  Best, 
High  and  holy  and  remaining; 
End  and  crown  of  this  world's  training, 
In  the  home  above 
Of  our  Father's  Love. 

G.  R. 
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By  the  Rev.  Edward  Storbow. 

Saxson*s  history  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New.  It  also  occupies  a  wider  space  and  enters  more 
into  detail,  than  does  the  history  of  any  judge  save  Samuel,  who  was  the 
lut,  the  greatest,  and  the  best  of  the  line. 

Sftmaon's  vast  strength  was  only  one  of  his  remarkable  characteristics.  The 
angelic  annunciation  of  his  birth,  as  with  Isaac,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
Saviour,  whilst  in  character  and  life  he  had  no  resemblance  to  them— the 
^^qneness  of  his  deeds,  irrespective  of  their  prowess — his  strange  and 
tragic  death — ^and  the  contrast  between  his  physical  strength  and  his  moral 
weakness,  are  all  remarkable.  Glory  and  dishonour,  power  and  weakness, 
]^J  and  sorrow,  victory  and  defeat,  surely  met  and  mingled  in  this  life  as 
™®y  have  never  done  in  any  other. 
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God  had  special  purposes  to  answer  both  in  relation  to  the  Philistines  and 
the  Israelites  in  the  production  of  Samson<  For  forty  years  the  former  were 
the  oppressors  of  the  latter,  and  for  a  much  longer  period  their  most  for- 
midable enemies.  They  were  a  strong,  heavy,  brutish,  unintellectual,  grossly 
sensual  and  idolatrous  race.  As  these  qualities  made  them  specially  odious 
to  the  Israelites,  so  they  have  made  them  the  type  of  the  enemies  of  the 
people  of  Grod  ever  since.  The  condition  of  the  Israelites  was  degraded  and 
disgraceful.  They  were  oppressed  ;  and  that  not  only  proved  their  weakness 
but  their  guilt,  for  their  subjection  to  others  was  ever  the  proof  and  sign 
that  they  were  forsaken  and  chastised  by  God.  One  proof  only  of  the 
abject  and  disorganised  condition  into  which  they  had  sunk  need  be  given. 
When  Samson  was  on  the  rock  Etam,  the  Philistines  induced  three  thou- 
sand Israelites  to  bring  him  to  them.  They  went  with  the  craven  expostula- 
tion to  him  who  could  have  been  their  deliverer,  "  Knowest  thou  not  that 
the  Philistines  are  rulers  over  us  ? ''  and  when  they  had  ungenerously 
delivered  up  their  countryman  and  champion,  and  he  not  only  &eed 
himself,  but  attacked  the  Philistines,  and  ^ew  a  thousand  of  them,  the 
Israelites  tamely  looked  on,  neither  helping  him  nor  roused  to  assert  their 
freedom ! 

Samson  was  bom  in  Dan,  in  close  proximity  to  Philistia,  and  all  his 
achievements  were  within  the  borders  of  his  own  tribe  or  in  the  adjoining 
territories  of  Judah.  They  were  all  deeds  of  personal  prowess.  He  was  not 
the  leader  of  an  army,  like  Joshua,  nor  a  patriot  who  gathered  others  around 
him  to  strike  for  liberty,  as  did  ;Barak,  Gideon,  and  Jephtha.  There  were 
various  reasons  why  he  was  not.  He  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  earn- 
estness necessary  for  such  leadership.  Instead  of  analogy  there  was  con- 
trast between  his  great  physical  strength  and  his  moral  and  intellectual 
weakness,  as  indeed  in  similar  cases  there  generally  is.  The  only  intellectual 
gift  he  largely  possessed  was  humour,  and  of  that  he  had  more  than  any 
Hebrew  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted.  Then,  too,  the  Israelites 
were  so  disorganised,  spirit  broken,  and  indifferent  to  their  high  calling,  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  fight  for  freedom  and  for  God  ;  therefore  it  was 
that  God  made  Samson  the  strong  man  he  was,  to  show  the  Philistines  that 
their  gods  as  well  as  themselves  were  no  match  for  even  one  man  whom 
He  sent  forth  as  His  champion — and  that  in  the  quality  of  pure  strength 
and  force,  which  they  so  highly  valued — the  God  of  Israel  was  immeasur- 
ably their  superior  ;  and  to  teach  the  Israelites  that  if  they  would  be  united, 
faiiJiful,  obedient  to  His  laws,  and  let  His  Spirit  interpenetrate  them,  they 
should  be  strong  and  victorious  nationally,  as  Samson  was  individually. 

What  kind  of  man  was  he  ?  "  Physically  he  was  no  Anak,  Goliath,  or 
Cyclops,  big,  coarse,  and  elephantine,  else  the  Philistines,  who  moved  Delilah 
to  discover  wherein  his  great  strength  lay,  would  have  needed  no  such  inform- 
ation. The  shoulders  on  which  he  bore  the  gate  doors  of  Gaza  were  not 
sixty  ells  apart,  as  in  the  figurative  expression  of  the  Talmud."  We  con- 
ceive of  him  as  regularly  built ;  tall,  stately,  and  oome^,  differing  in 
nothing  external  from  the  noblest  ordinary  specimens  of  our  race.  But 
what  was  he  spiritually  and  mentally  1     Here  we  must  distinguish  between 
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wbftt  he  was  as  made  by  Grod  and  designed  to  be^  and  what  he  made  himself. 
It  was  the  dedre  of  God  that  he  should  signally  manifest  the  Divine  power 
and  strength  in  the  repeated  defeat  and  humiliation  of  the  heathen  by  his 
indindual  prowess,  and  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  servitude. 
For  these  purposes  his  great  strength  was  given  him,  his  consecration  as  a 
Nszarite  was  commanded,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  as  a  regenerating  and 
isQctifying,  but  as  an  impelling  and  guiding  agent,  was  given  to  him  at  his 
birth,  and  "began  to  move  him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan."  All  the 
marvels  associated  ¥rith  his  birth  and  its  annunciation,  prove  that  he  was 
destined  to  work  out  a  great  deliverance  for  Israel,  and  to  glorify  God  in  the 
sight  of  the  heathen.  But  the  budding  promise  of  his  birth  was  never  rea- 
lised in  his  life.  How  was  this  1  Providentially  he  wai^  placed  on  the  borders 
of  Philistia,  where  he  often  saw  the  abominations  of  heathenism  and 
vitneased  the  humiliations  and  wrongs  of  his  countrymen.  His  Nazarite  yow 
daily  witnessed  to  his  dedication  to  a  great  and  noble  destiny.  His  pious 
father  and  mother  doubtless  made  him  familiar  with  the  reasons  of  his  con- 
secration and  the  prodigies  connected  with  his  birth.  His  superior  strength 
raggested  that  it  should  be  used  for  Mim  who  had  given  it,  and  impulses 
from  heaven  in  the  dawn  of  manhood  strongly  moved  him  to  be  the  cham- 
pion and  friend  of  his  people  against  their  oppressors.  But  alas  !  there  were 
oomiter  influences  at  work  to  neutralise  these.  He  despised  his  birth- 
right He  was  unfaithful  to  the  grace  given  him.  His  dalliance  with  the 
fair  and  false  Delilah  was  the  analogue  of  his  unfaithfulness  as  a  Hebrew,  a 
Nazarite,  and  a  servant  of  God.  He  had  no  adequate  zeal  for  God  ;  no 
righteous  hatred  of  heathenism  ;  no  true  indignation  against  wrong  ;  no  pro- 
found religiousness  ;  no  tender  conscientiousness ;  no  abiding  faith.  He  was 
a  good-natured,  jovial,  humorous,  indolent,  self-indulgent  man,  without 
moral  earnestness  or  nobility  of  aspiration,  and  therefore  it  was  that  giving 
way  to  the  lower  propensities  and  trifling  with  the  higher,  there  was  in  him 
a  most  mournful  transformation  from  the  Samson  made  and  predestined  by 
God,  to  the  Samson  made  by  his  own  neglect,  weakness,  and  self-indulgence. 
Thus,  as  Ewald  says,  "  his  whole  powerful  life  only  resembles  a  light  blaz- 
ing up  brightly  at  moments  and  shining  afar,  but  often  dimmed  and  utterly 
extinguiahed  before  its  time."*  Look  at  what  he  did,  and  at  what  he  became 
in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  It  was  unwise,  and  opposed  to 
the  wishes  of  his  parents     and  to  the  law  of  God,  for  him  to  marry  a 

Philifltine.t 

It  was  rash  and  for  a  sinful  purpose  that  he  went  among  the  Philistines  at 
Oazat  It  was  criminal  weakness  to  give  his  heart  to  Delilah,  and  foolish 
infatuation  to  trifle  as  he  repeatedly  did  with  temptation  and  dange''.}  He 
was  the  slave  of  passion — not  the  faithful  servant  of  the  most  high  God,  and 
therefore  his  history  is  a  narrative  of  splendid  failure,  of  great,  but  barren 
and  abortive  achievements,  and  of  intermingled  glory  and  shame,  victory 
and  defeat.     How  little  he  did  for  God  and  for  his  country,  with  all  his 

*  History  of  Israel,  voL  ii.  p.  401.  J  Jadges  zvi.  1. 

t  Jadges  ziv.  1-3.  ^  zvi.  4. 
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magnificent  power  during  the  long  twenty  yean  he  was  judge  in  Israel !  Hia 
time,  hisBuperhuman  strength,  andhis  grand  opportunities  were  flittered  away 
in  local  personal  feuds,  which  had  no  nobler  origin  than  affection  for  un- 
worthy women.  Not  one  of  his  acts,  nor  indeed  all  of  them  united,  were  of 
equal  national,  religious,  or  social  importance  with  the  single  victories  of 
Barak,  Jephtha,  Gideon,  or  of  Siul  and  David  over  the  Philistines  when 
Goliath  fell.  All  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  up 
to  the  very  end  of  his  career  he  was  but  a  single  man  warring,  not  for  the 
national  cause,  but  for  his  own  defective  personal  aims,  that  he  nevefr  became 
leader  of  an  army,  nor  roused  his  countrymen  nor  even  his  tribesmen  to  take 
his  part  against  their  great  national  foes.  **  This  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  his  great  destinies  having  been  marred  by  his  vices  and  indiscretions, 
which  incapacitated  him  from  acting  efficiently  as  the  leader  of  the  people, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  trust  in  him.  Some  have  blamed 
them  for  not  placing  themselves  under  his  guidance,  and  crushing  the  Philis- 
tines, and  no  doubt  they  were  too  content  to  wear  the  yoke  of  bondage  ;  hoA 
they  were  justified  in  withholding  their  confidence  from  him.  Such  a  mere 
slave  to  the  senses,  who  could  repeatedly  sacrifice  or  endanger  the  most  im- 
portant interests  for  a  woman's  smile  or  sigh,  was  not  one  into  whose  haads 
the  elders  and  warriors  of  Israel  could  entrust  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Had 
he  wrought  out  the  possibilities  of  his  destiny,  and  had  his  character  been 
e<|Qal  to  his  gifts,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  greatness  he  might  have  at- 
taihed ;  but  as  it  was,  he  has  left  a  name  which  was  at  once  a  miracle  and  a 
by- word,  a  glory  and  shame.  ***  Two  causes  mainly  contributed  to  turn  this 
life  of  glorious  promise  into  splendid  failure.  These  were  illicit  affection  and 
lawlessness. 

He  loved  neither  wisely  nor  well,  and  from  this  cause  came  not  only  the 
degradation  of  his  nature,  but  the  perversion  of  his  mission  from  leadership 
in  a  noble  national  struggle  for  freedom  and  pure  religion  into  penonal  and 
local  contentions,  destitute  of  all  grandeur  and  breadth  of  aim.  And  as  it  ever 
is,  the  danger  and  the  degradation  increased  and  deepened  with  the  transgrea- 
sion,  until  they  culminated  in  the  careless  and  criminal  sacrifice  of  his 
vow,  the  talisman  of  his  strength  and  safety,  followed  by  the  loss  of  his 
honour,  his  eyesight,  and  his  life.  Thus  this  man  who  was  sufficiently  strong 
and  brave,  to  meet,  scatter  and  slay, 'single-handed,  a  thousand  adversaries, 
was  yet  so  weak  as  to  be  overcome  by  a  harlot's  blandishments-  and 
tears.  Truly  does  Bishop  Hall  say,  ''  What  assurance  can  there  be  of  him 
that  hath  a  Philistine  in  his  bosom,  Adam,  the  perfectest  man,  Sam- 
son, the  strongest  man,  Solomon,  the  wisest  man,  were  betrayed  with  the 
flattery  of  their  helpers.  As  there  is  no  comfort  comparable  to  a  faithful 
yoke-fellow,  so  woe  be  to  him  who  is  martched  with  a  Philistine  !  "f 

Samson  was  lawless.  He  had  no  deep,  reverential  self-control.  His 
passions  and  impulses  ruled  him,  not  the  will  of  God.  He  was  oonseorated 
to  God  by  the  Divine  will,  but  he  never  consecrated  himself  nor  sought  to 

fulfil  his  high  destiny.  Hence  his  Nazarite  vow  was  carelessly  held  and  4admin- 

-  -  *^  • 

•  Kitto's  Daily  Bible' Illustrations. 

t  See  Hall's  Contemplations,  Judges  ziv. 
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«Ily  lost  It  marked  him  out  as  the  special  servant  of  God,  bat  he  never 
ttivered  to  the  sign,  and  so,  though  his  strength  remained,  and  when  lost 
ntamed,  the  Divine  element  faded  away  out  of  his  life.  No  messages  from 
God  of  encouragement,  guidance,  and  approval  came  to  him,  because  he 
became  disqualified  to  receive  them.  Neither  had  he  regard  to  the  laws 
which  should  have  governed  him  as  an  Israelite.  He  passed  through  life, 
foiiig  where  he  pleased,  doing  as  he  willed,  obeying  his  lower  instincts,  care- 
less alike  of  the  nobler  impulses  of  his  nature  and  the  laws  of  his  nation 
and  his  God. 

In  these  respects  Samson  was  not  singular,  so  that  the  lessons  of  his  life 
are  applicable  to  very  many. 

(1)  One  is  that  physical  strength  is  of  little  value  unless  associated  with 
wiadom  and  goodness.  It  has  usually  been  a  temptation  and  a  snare  alike 
to  individuals  and  to  nations.  Its  unguided  impulses  are  to  tyranny  and 
destruction  ;  all  history  proves  this.  The  Samson-like  men  leave  nothing 
great,  grand,  or  permanent  behind  them.  Therefore  **  Let  not  the  mighty 
inan  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches  :  but  let  him 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  Me,  that  I  am 
the  Lord  which  exercise  lovingkindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth:  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord."* 

(2)  Samson's  history  exhibits  the  possibility  of  failure  in  our  destiny. 
What  God  willed  him  to  be  and  what  he  actually  became  were  two  different 
things.  The  divergence  arose  from  his  unwillingness  to  be  guided  by  the 
Divine  will.  He  wished  to  please  himself  rather  than  to  be  ruled  by  God,  and 
hence  the  disparity  between  what  God  made  him  and  what  he  made  himself. 
Does  any  life  realise  its  Divine  ideal  ?  How  many  egregiously  fail  ?  It  is 
inexpressibly  sad  to  think  of  the  innumerable  lives  around  us  which  appear 
in  no  sense  to  be  what  God  can  possibly  desire  ;  wasted,  perverted,  and  mis- 
used as  they  are.  It  is  a  more  profitable  task  for  each  of  us  to  inquire, 
''Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  7"  ''  What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  be  ? " 
and  to  search  when  and  where  and  how  we  have  deviated  from  the  purposes 
of  the  Almighty,  that  contritely  and  earnestly  we  may  turn  again  into  the 
way  from  which  we  have  strayed. 


Wit  folg  Wiixx  0f  tj^e  €>enturj» 

No.  L    SPIRIT      VERSUS     FLESH. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Peauson,  M.A. 

1^  fame  of  Bunyan^s  Holy  War  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Yet  the  former  book  is  of  perennial  value;  for  it  not  only 
^hoes  the  war>tramp  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  speaks  of  that  struggle 
which  must  go  on  through  time  till  righteousness  is  everywhere  triumphant. 
Dip  into  the  book  where  we  will,  it  seems  to  have  a  message  for  these 

•  Jeremiah  iz.  23-24. 
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stiiruig  days,  and  its  sentences  are  never  ont  of  date.  **  The  famous  town  of 
Mansoul"  is  still  assaulted  by  many  enemies,  and  still  passes  through  many 
vicissitudes.  The  following  description  of  one  of  the  phases  of  its  history 
hits  oS  the  present  situation  with  great  accuracy  :  "  And  now  was  it  a  day 
gloomy  and  dark,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness  with  Mansoul.  Now 
they  saw  that  they  had  been  foolish,  and  began  to  perceive  what  the  company 
and  prattle  of  Mr.  Carnal-Security  had  done,  and  what  desperate  damage 
his  swaggering  words  had  brought  poor  Mansoul  into." 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  enemies  of  spiritual  religion  have  done 
'*  desperate  damage  **  m  our  day,  even  though  we  could  show  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  employing  ''  swaggering  words."  The  house  has  been  so  beau- 
tifully furnished,  its  spacious  wings  and  quadrangles  have  been  so  greatly 
enlaxged,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  owner  lies  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness. Yet  we  fear  that  it  is  a  fact  that  it  has  gone  hard  with  man's  spiritual 
nature  during  the  last  few  years,  and  that  the  outlook  of  the  present  cen- 
tury does  not  always  appear  brighter  than  that  of  the  century  in  which 
Bunyan  lived  and  wrote.  In  fact,  there  is  in  this  age  a  deadly  feud  between 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh. 

This  antagonism  has  always  existed,  but  it  changes  its  manifestations  with 
changing  circumstances.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  Paul's  protest 
against  the  subtle  sensuousness  which  did  so  much  to  block  his  progress  as  a 
religious  teacher,  when  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Greek  mind.  One  of  the 
typical  books  of  our  own  century  is  '*  Sartor  Besartus."  And  it  is  typical 
because  it  depicts  with  a  master  hand  and  with  almost  Dantesque  vividness  the 
storm  which  beats  around  us.  Carlyle  offers  no  special  solution  of  our  difficul- 
ties, except  that  here  and  there  he  bows  and  bares  his  head  before  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  tells  us  that ' '  higher  has  the  human  thought  not  yet  reached  ' ' 
than  in  that  Biography  '^  whose  significance  ?dll  ever  demand  to  be  anew  in- 
quired into,  and  anew  made  manifest.  "*  But  the  main  value  of  the  book  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  strong  and  much  needed  remonstrance  against  the  ten- 
dency which  has  set  in  to  lose  sight  of  the  *  man '  in  admiration  of  his  ^  dothes, ' 
including  in  these  latter  the  fleshly  garment  which  we  wear. 

A  horrid  process  may  go  on  in  unclean  bodies  ;  the  garments  worn  with- 
out intermission  may  become  bandages  which  grow,  as  it  were,  into  the  flesh. 
But  an  equally  loathsome  and  much  more  dsngerous  process  goes  on  when 
the  flesh  becomes  a  bandage  and  grows,  as  it  were  into,  the  very  soul.    In 
this  case  the  man  seems  to  be  changed  from  a  soul  into  a  body  ;  and  the  only 
life  which  he  has,  or  appears  to  have,  is  that  which  looks  out  of  Ids  physical 
senses,  that  which  handles  the  material  things  about  him.    Doubtless  the 
Divine  spark  is  still  left  even  in  the  most  degraded  men  and  age.    In  our 
own  days  we  feel  the  quiverings  of  this  Heaven-born  fire  thrilling  through 
the  framework  of  society,  and  protesting  that  the  spirit  will  yet  leap  forth 
to  a  fresh  encounter  with  the  flesh,  and  also  to  new  and  nobler  victories.  Let 
us  not  be  dismayed ;  for  this  inward  spirit  is  not  merely  the  "  time  spirit :  ** 
it  links  the  century  to  God  ;  and  with  God  there  can  be  neither  disaster  nor 
defeat. 

*  Ssitor  Reisrtns,  Bk.  iii.,  Ch.  iii. 
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if  we  ioqnire  how  it  ib  that  the  flesh  has  obtained  such  mastery  in  our  time, 
sad  what  are  the  manifestations  of  its  potency  the  answer  is  not  f ar^to  seek. 
I«t  us  not,  howoTor^  imagine  that  the  flesh  should  always  be  nsed 
^  a  term  of  opprobrium.  It  has  been  rescued  from  its  Tiler  uses 
by  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord.  The  flesh  supplies  a  condition  in 
vliich  the  Spirit  must  be  placed,  that  it  may  wrestle,  and  develop,  and  at 
length  conquer.  The  body  of  man,  the  solid  earth  on  which  man  treads, 
the  extended  firmament  which  curtains  him  aboTe,  the  great  mountains  and 
lieaTing  seas,  are  parts  of  that  fleshy  envelope  by  which  man  is  surrounded. 
But  none  of  these  are  sinful  or  godless  till  we  make  them  so.  In 
ihemselYes  they  are  pure  as  the  newly  fallen  snow ;  but  as  the  filthy  thaw 
blackens  the  virgin  snow,  so  we  may  breathe  on  things  most  beautiful  our 
•elfish  desires,  and  in  doing  so  may  stain  them  with  sin.  The  flesh  is  intended 
to  be  tbe  battle  ground  of  the  spirit,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  its  place  of 
defeat. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  sense  of  proportion  between  the  natural  and 
tbe  spiritual  be  lost  in  any  age,  or  in  any  individual  soul,  there  is  at  once 
danger  leading  toward  religious  suffocation.  Some  pictures  are  wonderful 
products  of  artistic  power,  when  studied  in  their  several  parts,  but  through 
tbeir  want  of  unity  and  proportion  they  affect  the  eye  painfully.  So  it  is 
with  this  century.  Take  its  phases  one  by  one,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  match  its  power  in  any  period  of  human  history.  Its  literature  is  prolific, 
and  often  pr^nant  with  great  thoughts ;  its  art  may  in  some  respects  be 
debased,  but  it  wiU  compare  favourably  with  that  of  many  previous  genera- 
tions ;  its  architecture  cannot  lay  claim  to  originality,  but  it  produces  build- 
u2gB  which  will  satisfy  man's  sense  of  beauty  for  many  years  ;  its  philosophy 
is  passing  through  a  depressing  stage,  but  yet  it  is  earnest,  full  of  intellec- 
toal  activity,  and  eager  for  fresh  facts ;  its  science  in  its  daring  and  its  dis- 
ooTeries  stands  supreme  ;  its  religion  has  many  dark  shadows,  but  these 
serve  to  show  imx>artial  observers  those  brilliant  lights,  which  are  as  a  conse- 
quence thrown  into  relief,  in  tbe  shape  of  genuine  faith,  of  nussionary 
enthusiasm,  and  of  ardent  spiritual  enterprise.  If,  then,  we  complain  of  the 
age,  it  is  only  because  the  steeds  are  not  well  yoked  together  and  that  some 
of  them  are  such  unbroken  colts  that  they  threaten  to  upset  the  coach  of 
progress  altogether.  To  fall  back  on  the  artistic  illustration^  there  is  a  want 
of  harmony  in  the  picture,  the  colours  do  not  blend  well,  and  the  back- 
SXtHind  threatens  to  thrust  itself  forward  too  prominently. 

The  one  thing  above  others  for  which  this  century  wiQ  in  future  times  be 
conapicttous,  is  its  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  and  utility.  The  science  of 
the  age  is  wonderful  enough,  but  the  practical  uses  to  which  every  fresh  ab- 
•trict  discovery  is  put  are  still  more  renuirkable.  We  are  too  matter-  of -fact 
to  admire  the  stars  for  what  they  are  :  we  must  use  our  insight  into  stellar 
^t  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  new  metals,  and  these  metals  again  suggest 
mare  brilliant  dyes  for  ladies'  ribbons.  From  the  stars  to  a  draper's  shop  is  a 
gw»t  descent,  but  it  is  one  which  is  often  being  made.  The  introduction  of 
^•dunery  into  all  manufactures  has  quickened  industry  with  amasing  rapidity, 
'^  has  enabled  merohants  and  manufacturers  sometimes  to  amass  fortunes 
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which  would  have  onoe  been  fabulous  in  the  eyes  of  princes,  while  it  has  on  the 
whole  immensely  improved  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say — indeed,  the  saying  has  grown  almost  too  trite  to  be  repeated— 
that  steam  and  electricity  have  worked  a  tremendous  revolution  in  the  pros- 
perity of  England.  We  may  sometimes  grow  pale  as  we  think  of  the  mate* 
ri'alism  and  of  the  physical  Philosophy  now  so  much  in  vogue.  But  the  practical 
men  have  been  in  their  way  more  immediately  influential,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  been  bringing  about  the  changes  that  have  told  upon  the  masses. 
Arkwright,  with  his  cotton-spinning  machine ;  Watt,  with  his  discovery  of  the 
forces  locked  up  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water ;  Stephenson,  with  his  locomo- 
tive ;  and  Telford,  with  his  bridges  and  canals — ^these,  and  men  like  them, 
have  been  the  creators  of  our  wealth  ;  and  while  they  have  conferred  upon 
our  land  benefits  of  immeasurable  value,  they  have  also  surrounded  us  with 
new  dangers  to  our  faith  in  the  unseen. 

It  is  true  that  all  this  movement  has  been  synchronous  with  a  healthier 
view  of  the  nature  of  personal  religion.  The  turning  tide  was  marked  by 
Binney's  ^*  Isit  possible  to  make  ihe  best  of  both  worlds  f  "  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  a  sickly  pietism  threatened  to  eat  out  the  vitality  of  our 
Evangelical  Churches.  Christians  were  not  allowed  to  touch  politics,  lest  they 
should  become  contaminated ;  business  was  a  thing  that  must  be  donci  but 
it  was  no  service  rendered  to  Gk>d ;  selfish  views  of  salvation  and  carnal 
notions  of  the  Atonement  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent ;  and  unless 
missionary  enterprise  had  breathed  its  recreating  energy  over  'the  churches, 
their  manliness  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed. 

Tet  the  danger  remains.  The  antagonism  does  not  cease.  The  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  spirit.  Prosperous  merchants  fill  their  houses  with  the 
sx>oil8  of  modem  art,  and  rival  ancient  Venice  in  the  palatial  splendour  with 
which  they  display  their  riches.  It  is  considered  no  shame  for  a  man  to  die 
worth  a  million  of  money,  and  to  leave  all  his  charity  to  be  done  by  his 
executors.  The  poor  have,  on  the  other  hand,  their  full  share  of  material 
prosperity  and  also  of  carnal  vices.  Intemperance  is  an  enormous  eril. 
Gluttony  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Costly  viands  that  daily  load  the 
tables  of  the  rich  are  rivalled  by  extravagant  expenditure  on  luxuries  among 
the  toiling  classes  as  soon  as  they  are  in  receipt  of  exceptionally  good  wages. 
Even  literature  has  its  fleshly  school ;  nor  has  the  drama  been  purified  from 
its  evil  associations.  And  though  we  welcome  the  aid  of  art  in  religious 
worship,  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  help  can  be  received  without  great  circum- 
spection on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  worship  the  Father  inspirit  and  in 
truth.  In  our  own  time,  splendid  architecture,  music,  and  ceremonial  have 
been  the  seductive  influences  by  which  with  other  influences  many  have  been 
drawn  back  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world.  There  is  much  to  fill  us  with 
dismay  when  we  survey  the  enormous  forces  which  take  sides  with  the  flesh. 
Nevertheless  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  with  the  flesh  are,  thank  Gk>d,  not 
broken  ;  and  they  never  can  be.  They  cleave  the  bones  of  our  adversaries 
like  a  sword  made  of  light,  while  they  themselves  remain  uninjured  by  any 
blow. 
There  is  in  man  a  spirit,  a  something  which  makes  him  immediately  cog- 
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nizint  of  God.  Religion  can  be  an  intuition,  because  the  soul  can  know  its 
God.  A  Divine  likeness  binds  man  to  God,  and  asserts  itself  in  strange, 
mjsterious,  bat  emphatic  ways.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  modern 
theolo^cai  controversies  which  may  agitate  the  inland  seas  of  what  is  called 
denominational  thought ;  but  looking  at  the  vast  tides  and  currents  of 
human  aspiration^  as  they  are  to  be  seen  through  history  and  the  Bible,  there 
confronts  us  the  supreme  fact  of  man's  inherent  spirituality.  Whether  the 
spark  can  ever  die  out  we  do  not  discuss.  Our  contention,  drawn  from 
buman  consciousness  and  revelation,  is  that  the  spirituality,  the  spark,  is 
alive  now  in  every  man.  When  we  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  man, 
we  are  not  appealing  to  a  clod.  If  man  was  made  by  the  Divine  hand,  and 
in  the  Divine  likeness,  we  must  take  the  Divine  view  of  his  nature.  Out  of 
that  fleshly  prison  there  looks  a  being  who  gives  some  such  account  of 
himself  as  this  : 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act, 
Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  eacapsd ; 

AU  I  could  never  be, 

All  men  ignored  In  me, 
This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheal  the  pitoher  shaped.  * 

Bat  whatever  our  views  of  human  nature  in  general  may  be,  we  ought 
Derer  to  forget  the  good  men  and  true,  who  have  by  their  lives  lifted  up 
an  undying  protest  against  the  fleshly  tendencies  of  history.  That  there  is 
a  spirit  in  man  capable  of  holding  communion  with  God  and  the  unseen,  has 
been  abnndantlv  proved  by  the  facts  of  the  past.  These  spiritual  lives  have 
left  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time  more  indelible  and  more  profitable  to  the 
student  of  God  and  man  than  all  the  vaunted  acts  of  warrior  and  statesmen. 
K/ery  upbreaihed  prayer  leaves  the  air  of  earth  the  richer  ;  every  solitary 
or  social  act  of  praise  to  the  living  God  adds  something  to  the  music  whose 
harmonies  gladden  our  world.  These  spiritual  facts  are  not  discoverable  by 
tlis  telescope  or  microscope  of  science  ;  the  eye  cannot  see  them,  but  none 
the  less  does  God  in  history  prepare  the  vision  of  them  for  those  who  love 
Him.  And  when  the  records  of  this  century  are  'compiled,  it  will  be  made 
manifest  that  those  have  done  most  for  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  the 
eleration  of  humanity,  who  have  been  with  us,  as  Paul  was  with  the 
Corinthians,  '^  not  wi^  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,"  but  who  were 
determined  to  know  not|iing  among  men,  ''save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified."     (I  Cor.  ii.  1,  2.) 

The  spiritual  faculties  and  aspirations  of  the  century  want  food,  or  they 
«'ill  be  starved.  And  we  may  confidently  contrast  all  modem  theories  with 
the  religion  of  Christ,  as  it  is  expounded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  feel 
lure  that  they  can  never  supersede  the  '^  old,  old,  story."  Modem  thought 
mast  conform  itself  to  Christ,  or  it  will  find  itself  impotent  to  lead  man 
beyond  the  confines  of  material  prosperity.  The  strait  gate  and  the  narrow 
way  will  not  widen  themselves  to  suit  any  supposed  exigencies  of  advancing 
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BpeculatioiL  Men  must  still  repent  and  believe  as  their  fathers  did,  if  they 
would  enter  into  eternal  life.  Ohnst  will  not  descend  to  our  level ;  we  most 
rise  to  His.  Christ  will  not  abnegate  His  authority  at  the  bidding  of 
materialistio  speculation  or  of  materialistic  conduct.  "All  power  is 
given  to  Him  in  heaven  and  on  earth"  The  power  that  worked 
miracles  is  still  in  the  world;  the  power  that  raised  Lazarus  is 
beside  our  dying  ones ;  the  power  that  arrested  Saul  of  Tarsus  ia 
turning  men's  hearts  to  God  at  the  present  moment ;  the  power  that  trained 
the  Apostles  for  the  noblest  mission  on  which  men  ever  entered  is  on  our 
studQ^ts,  and  preachers,  and  evangelists,  giving  them  that  Word  which  can 
cast  out  the  demons  of  this  century ;  the  power  that  drew  Matthew  from 
the  money-table,  and  Peter  and  John  from  the  fishing  nets,  is  present  in  the 
modem  money  market,  and  overshadows  every  son  of  toil ;  the  power  that 
lifted  the  outcast  from  the  pit  of  despair  holds  out  an  omnipotent  hand  of 
compassion  in  the  slums  and  alleys  of  our  great  cities;  the  power  that 
stooped  to  die  on  Calvary  is  the  one  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  ;  and  the  power  by  which  Christ  took  His  life  again  and  rose  from  the 
dead  makes  Him  the  living,  speaking,  ruling,  Redeemer,  and  King  at  the 
present  moment.  Oh  that  Christians  believed  in  their  risen  Saviour  more 
firmly !  The  century  would  then  feel  constrained  to  break  through  the 
meshes  of  the  fleshly  and  the  material,  and  to  "  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. " 


LooKiKO  to  Thee,  my  Saviour, 

I  enter  the  coming  year  ; 
Walking  with  Thee,  my  Saviour, 

What  can  I  have  to  fear  ? 

I  have  foimd  Thee  ever  faithful, 

Equal  to  all  my  need  ; 
Patient  amidst  my  weakness, 

Jt  Comforter  indeed. 

So  I  enter  the  unknown  future, 

Trusting  my  all  to  Thee  ; 
Safe  in  Thy  loving  keeping,  ••  '  f 

Thou  wUt  remember  me.  . 

Leading  me  gently  onward, 
Safely  through  change  and  care ; 

Trustful  amidst  the  shadows, 
Joyful  when  all  is  fair. 

Walking  with  Thee,  my  Saviour, 

What  can  I  have  to  fear  1 
Trusting  in  Thee,  my  Saviour,' 

I  enter  the  coming,  year. 
Stoke  Bishop.  EUzabbth  Atton  Goownr. 
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(hri  hundred  and  forty-six  yean  ago,  at  a  fonndry  in  Amaterdam,  Holland, 
lome  good  people  stood  by  as  a  chnrch  bell  was  taken  from  the  molten  metal. 
The  bell  was  the  gift  of  a  devout  man  who  had  left  a  legacy  for  the  purpose. 
The  mission  of  the  bell  was  to  ring  out  the  Sabbath  joy  from  the  Dutch 
steeple  in  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  It  served  its  purpose  there,  and  after- 
irsrds  rang  the  same  tones  from  the  Dutch  church  in  Ninth  Street,  and  still 
hter  from  the  spire  of  the  church  on  La  Fayette  Place.  And  now  it  hangs 
in  the  bell-tower  of  the  magnificent  church,  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue 
aad  Forty-eighth  Street,  where  it  rings  out  the  same  notes  which  have  *  been 
heard  by  five  generations. 

As  the  glowing  fluid  was  entering  its  mould,  the  by-standers  thought  of  the 
holy  service  for  which  it  was  destined  beyond  the  sea,  and  in  order  to  enrich 
and  sweeten  the  notes,  they  cast  unknown  quantities  of  silver  coin  into  the 
mass.  We  have  no  list  of  those  coins  ;  we  know  not  their  number  ;  the 
names  of  the  donors  are  unrecorded.  And  as  we  hear  that  bell,  we  have  no 
power  to  catch  and  separate  the  silvery  element  of  sound  from  the  ring  of 
baser  metal.  These  things,  one  and  all,  are  known  only  to  God.  And  so  the 
world  has  been  hearing  for  a  century  and  a  half,  glad  sounds  of  grace,  whose 
•veetest  element  is  measureless  and  nameless. 

But  the  old  Datch  bell  is  but  one  of  a  million  things  which  are  cheering 
and  inspiring  to  us  to-day,  while  we  know  not  the  sources  of  their  influence. 
Voioes  are  falling  on  our  ears ;  great  impulses  fill  our  souls ;  lofty  ambitions 
beckon  us  onward ;  restraints  stand  around  us,  strong  and  towering ;  but 
these  influences  have  an  analysis  which  only  divine  chemistry  can  prove. 
The  real  powers  which  grasp  and  hold  society  are  nameless.  The  silver  coin 
which  has  mingled  in  the  mass  of  social  force  was  dropped  in  so  quietly,  and 
melted  so  quickly  out  of  sight,  that  no  man  can  search  it  out. 

It  is  a  grand  idea  which  comes  back  to  us  as  we  listen  to  that  bell,  that  the 
sweetest  and  most  lasting  things  in  human  life  have  no  earthly  register.  That 
upright  judge  wins  our  applause,  but  God  knows  that  the  honest  ring  of  his 
judgment  is  only  the  silver  coin  which  'his  godly  mother  cast  into  his 
child-life. 

That  statesman  who  has  power  to  rise  in  simple  majesty  above  the  politi- 
cian, may  not  be  f  uUy  conscious  that  the  blood  of  a  noble  ancestry  is  thrilling 
in  his  veins.  That  Christian  missionary  who  worked  his  day  out  on  the 
coast  of  AMca  and  then  died  in  obscurity,  was  proving  what  wealth — ^beyond 
silver  and  gold— of  Gk>d-like  pity  had  sunk  down  into  his  nature. 

And  so  it  is,  that  as  the  molten  mass  of  character  is  running  into  form, 
there  are  standing  over  it  those  who  cast  in  their  treasures  of  holy  example, 
sweetening  and  sanctifying  human  life.  God  sits  in  silent  patience,  "a 
refiner  of  silver,"  watching  the  processes  which  make  up  life  and  character 
and  power.  He  writes  down  the.  names  of  quiet  women,  who,  nameless  on 
earth,  are  pouring  the  wealth  of  their  life  into  those  who  shall  live  after 
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them.  He  makes  note  of  all  those  humble,  honest  services,  meant  only  for 
His  eye,  which  are  the  real  and  only  lasting  glory  of  our  life. 

He  saw  the  sculptor  chiselling  the  back  part  of  the  statue  which  was  to 
stand  in  the  cathedral,  where  only  the  front  could  be  seen,  and  He  heard 
that  sublime  reason :  *'  I  made  it  perfect  behind,  because  I  knew  that  God 
would  see  it !  " 

Go  on,  holy  men  and  women  :  cast  in  your  coin  ;  God  will  see  the  act, 
and  He  will  detect  the  silver  tone  which  your  piety  secures.  Go  on,  ye 
sculptors  for  eternity  ;  God  will  watch  every  stroke  of  your  chisel,  and  those 
careful  finishings  of  your  work,  which  man  can  never  see,  will  all  be  viewed 
by  celestial  witnesses.  Go  on,  weary  and  worn-out  toilers  ;  no  matter  where 
you  are  or  what  you  do  ;  no  matter  if  your  service  wins  no  notice  and  no 
approval ;  no  matter  if  even  you  yoiirselves  cannot  think  it  worthy  of  regard; 
go  on  working,  waiting,  suffering ;  and  be  sure  that  all  the  silver  you 
cast  into  human  life  will  ring  clear,  sweet,  and  loud  in  the  ears  of  the 
Omniscient  God.  F.  G.  C. 


%\t  Hilgrimsge* 


Let  Time*s  settled  solemn  haze 

Part  a  moment  to  my  gaze — 

If  it  may  be — ^breaking  round 

On  the  distant  desert  bound. 

Where  the  tribes,  their  thousands  strong. 

Girt  with  wonder,  and  with  sign, 

Tread  their  pilgrim  path  along. 

To  the  land  of  com  and  wine. 

See  the  old  renowned  array 
Filling  all  the  rocky- way  ! 
See  the  dark-browed  Hebrew  form 
That  hath  outlived  every  storm 
And  wreck  of  time.     Stern  and  proud 
See  the  marshalled  multitude — 
Following  still  the  pillared  cloud, 
Through  the  stony  solitude. 

Shepherded  along  with  care. 
Strange  the  purpose  hidden  there  ! 
Charged  with  symbol,  and  with  rite. 
Who  shall  read  the  sign  aright  ? 
Little  reck  they  of  the  hope, 
Now  within  each  mystery  furled. 
Borne  with  after,  wider  scC'pe, 
O'er  the  desert  of  the  world  ! 
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Nor,  in  all  the  toilaome  road 

To  the  promiB^d  abode, 

In  the  hunger,  thirst,  and  fight, 

With  the  fierce  Amalekite, 

Dream  they  that  there  dwells  a  store 

Of  deep  thoughts,  that  many  a  day 

In  a  pilgrimage  as  sore, 

Helps  upon  the  weary  way. 

But  the  concourse  passes  on, 
Rests  the  horizon  yerge  upon, 
Till  the  track  so  recent  ploughed, 
And  the  pillar  of  the  cloud 
Wreathed  against  the  distant  sky, 
Dwell  alone  upon  the  sight. 
Then  the  mists  that  hover  nigh 
Veil  that  ancient  vision  quite. 
Harden  Aih.  J.  G. 


The  Life  and  Words  of  ChrisL    By  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D 

Two  volfi,  quarto.    (Henry  S.  King  and  Ck).) 

These  samptaoos  volames  are  a  new  testimony  to  the  midying  interest  of  the 
tbtou  to  which  the  author  must  have  devoted  many  years  of  devout  and  assiduous 
Uboar.  This  Life  is  the  light  of  men.  Amid  and  above  all  the  confusing  voices 
of  the  world,  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  are  heard,  lamenting  human  weakness  and 
denouQcing  human  sin,  revealing  the  Father  and  the  way  to  Him,  healing  broken 
b6arti,rforgiTing  trespasses,  conveying  the  Holy  Spirit,  bringing  life  and  immortality 
to  light.  Theology  for  1700  years  has  occupied  itself  in  the  endeavour  to  inter- 
ptet  to  human  thought  the  aJmost  blinding  light  of  this  Life  and  these  Words. 
Philosophy,  though  repudiating  theological  dicta^is  compelled,  age  after  age,  to  take 
Krions  account  of  the  authority  with  which  He  speaks  to  every  geneiation.  Scienca 
in  the  hands  of  its  greatest  expounders,  when  most  destroctive  of  what  cannot  ba 
redaced  to  her  laws,  is  anxious  to  do  homage  to  the  unique  and  invincible  spirit 
of  the  Christ ;  and  even  the  mosfexplicit  scepticism  vindicates  its  claim  to  critical 
eminenee  by  claiming  to  have  obtained,  with  exceptional  accuracy,  the  meaning 
sod  spirit  of  the.  greatest  of  woman-bom;  while  the  empire  over  which  Jesus 
rules  ss  a  living  Lord  is  vaster,  more  organised,  more  mighty  than  it  ever  was. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  reproduce  from 
every  variety  of  standpoint,  the  Life  of  the  Son  of  God.  We  will  not  attempt 
toecntrut  the  principles  or  the  execution  of  thenumerous  "lives  of  JesuB,"  from 
that  of  Jsfemy  Taylor  to  Sepp,  from  Strauss  and  Hase  to  Neander  and  Lange,  from 
Beaau  andBwald,  to  Pressene^,  Eeim,  and  Farrar.  Suffice  it  tosay  that  Dr.  Geikie  has 
adopted  a  line  of  research  and  a  method  of  treatment  which  were  still  left  untraversed 
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and  nttufled ;  or  which  at  least,  had  not  been  adopted  bj  any  scholar  who  combined  the 
adequate  learning  with  the  spirit  of  a  disciple  and  a  believer.  He  has  left  untonchBd 
the  numberless  questions  bearing  on  the  gennineness  of  the  Oospsls,  or  even  their 
characteristic  differences.  He  has  quietly  ignored  the  speculations  of  the  Tiibingen 
school,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  value  and  verisimllitnde  of  the  GhMpela  by 
building  up  around  them  the  whole  political,  social,  educational,  and  religiooa 
framework  within  which — supposing  that  we  have  a  veritable  history — ^the  great  Life 
itself  must  have  been  lived,  the  words  have  been  spoken,  the  first  effects  produced 
by  them,  the  awful  tragedy  enacted,  and  the  last  great  victory  won. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  vivid  panoramic  view  of  the 
entire  life  of  Palestine,  and  we  do  not  know  that  this  particular  method  of  illuBtra- 
tion  has  ever  been  accomplished  with  greater  success.  The  reading  necessary  to 
draw  this  picture  has  been  enormous,  and  the  mastery  of  materials  is  conspicuous 
on  every  page. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  Rabbinical  lore,  which  is  pleasantly  and  effectively 
utilised.  That  which  we  find  here  such  easy  reading,  is  the  resuUof  laborious  research, 
and  the  reader  begins  to  breathe  the  extraordinary  and  unique  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded the  Jewish  people,  and  saturated  all  their  institutions.  We  commend  to  any 
who  wish  to  understand  the  sublime  originality  of  Jesus,  a  quiet  perusal  of  the  Mishnay 
but  Dr.  Geikie  has  saved  them  the  trouble,  for  from  it  and  from  a  hundred  other 
sources  he  brings  together  the  proof  of  the  cobweb  of  verbal  disputes  and  angry 
prejudices  which  concealed  from  view  the  grand  outline  of  their  own  theocracy, 
and  by  simply  accumulating  from  Jewish  sources  a  vivid  idea  of  synagogue  wor- 
ship, of  Galilean  homes  and  current  Hebrew  life,  he  compels  the  impression  that 
some  of  the  "  words  of  Jesus,*'  say  the  parable  (so-called)  of  **  The  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican,"  are  almost  as  great  a  miracle  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  In  such  a  life, 
lived  under  such  conditions,  the  [Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  a  great  supernatural 
event,  which  no  sophistry  can  explain  away.  Miracles' become  easy  to  thought^  when 
they  are  the  appropriate  accompaniment  of  such  supreme  authority,  such  overmas- 
tering force.  The  illumination  they  throw  over  the  life,  is  in  glorious  harmony  with 
the  life  itself.  We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  any  special  details  with  the  author. 
We  could  easily  raise  criticism  on  some  apparent  inconsistencies  of  chronological 
arrangement.  We  must  admit  that  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  biography  the  di- 
gressions are  so  numerous  as  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  portraiture ;  but  as  the  anthor 
advances  to  his  exposition,  this  feeling  wears  off,  and  we  desire  most  heartily  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  accomplishment  of  so  grand  a  design.  We  shrink  from 
the  paraphrastic  method  in  which  occasionally  he  has  substituted  his  own  expansions 
for  ttie  words  of  the  Lord.  This  is  only  what  almost  all  expository  preachers  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  but  here  the  author  is  formally  reporting  the  words  of  the 
Master.  The  volumes  are  a  monument  of  patient 'earnest,  learned,  research, 
illumined  through  and  through  with  loving  reverence  and  devout  feeling. 

Natiimal  Christianity ;  or^  Cmarism  and  Clericalism.    By  the  Rev. 

J.  B.  Hbasd,  M.A.,  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge.    (Longmans,  Qxeen,  and  Co.) 

This  book  (says  its  Author),  in  a  word,  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  ominous 
query,  ''  Is  the  Church  of  England  worth  preserving  P  "  Mr.  Heard  flmt  seta  forth 
the  New  Testament  ideal  of  the  Church  as  "  the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
amongst  men,*'  «  a  society  to  set  forth  the  hidden  Saviour  to  men."  It  has  become 
in  place  of  this  *<  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,"  and  it  has  done  so  by  yielding 
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in  torn  to  the  opponte  tymmfes  of  dericalism  and  Csdsainm.    The  Chluroh  State 
and  the  State  Chuzoh,  EcderiaBticisin  and  Erastianiim,  are  the  '<  Jacol»  and  Esaa 
tkat  aie  itQl  ttroggHng  in  the  womb  of  modem  society/'  and  '*  the  only  remedy  for 
this  mmatonJ  conffict  ia  the  birth  of  a  State  which  shall  be  purely  seculary  and  of  a 
Chnrdi  which  shall  be  purely  spiiitnaL''    A  mere  separation  of  Church  and  State 
by  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  enough  ;  the  issue  might  then  be  *'a  hierarchical 
Sodety  more  arrogant  and  intolerant  than  ever."     Our  Author  aims  at  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  reformation  of  the   Ohurch  itself,  which  is  to   have  "the 
mazimom  of  free  individaal  life  and  the  minimum  of  organisation."    He  traces  all 
the  eTils  that  have  afflicted  the  Church  to  a  forgetfnlness  of  the  contrast  between 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  kingdom  of  this  world.     If  it  be  possible  that  Cleri- 
cilism  should  reyive  on  the  ruins  of  Cassarism,  he  admits  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  Erastianism  untouched  for  the  present  as  the  natural  check  to  Ecdesias- 
ticiam. 

The  above  represents  Mr.  Heard's  thesis,  and  he  proceeds  in  fourteen  chapters  of 
cloae  reasoning  and  historical  illustration,  written  in  a  style  of  bold  and  manly 
eloquence,  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  these  two  tendencies  have  been  the  curse 
sod  misery  of  Christendom.  He  shows  that  they  have  sometimes  checked  and 
Kmetimes  aggravated  each  other.  Antagonistic  as  the  two  forms  are,  yet  they  have 
a  tendency  to  pass  into  each  other  like  correlated  physical  forces.  Endowment  is 
a  sign  of  declining  purity  and  spirit,  leading  to  Establishment,  and  subjection  to 
the  State ;  while  if  the  sacerdotal  principle  be  left  untouched,  Cavour's  celebrated 
ideal  will  never  be  realised. 

Mr.  Heard  considers  the  great  evils  of  the  English  Establishment  to  be  Prelacy, 
Ptitronage,  and  Purchase,  and  the  reciprocal  foices  of  Scepticism  and  Superstition. 
He  deals  with  the  arguments  of  *'  Church  defence  *'  in  all  their  forms ;  he  puts  at  its 
proper  level  the  senile  dread  of  losing  temporalities  ;  he  disposes  of  the  fiction  that 
"  the  Church  was  never  formally  established  and  therefore  cannot  be  disestablished  ;*' 
he  criticises  the  arguments  of  Conservatives  and  Evangelicals  alike,  and  then 
shows  that  the  only  way  to  the  genuine  reunion  of  Christendom  is  in  the  return  to 
pcindtive  simplicity  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  discipline. 

He  argues  with  trenchant  power  that  every  theory  of  a  National  Church  utterly 
&i]s  and  falls  to  pieces  when  contrasted  with  a  legitimate  theory  of  the  Church  of 
Obrisi  He  maintains  that  there  is  no  future  for  a  National  Church  in  this  or  any 
other  ooontxy.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  majority  will  either  decide 
for  a  KtUianal  Church  without  dogma,  which  is  a  hateful  and  disgraceful  compromise 
on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  in  a  living  God,  in  an  historical  Christ,  and  an  ever- 
present  Spirit  of  Grace — or  for  a  (hgmoHe  Church,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
oust  cease  to  be  National.  If  we  close  our  eyes  to  this  inevitable  dilemma,  we  are 
in  great  danger  of  disgraceful  surrender  to  both  extremes.  To  save  the  Church's 
national  character,  we  may  surrender  dogma ;  and  then  to  save  her  dogmatic  char- 
acter, when  it  is  too  late,  we  may  part  with  the  establishment.  By  trying  to  save 
both,  as  the  unnatm^  alliance  of  Clericalism  and  CaBsarism  seems  to  suggest,  wo 
may  commit  the  folly  of  losing  both.  One  who,  like  Mr.  Heard,  has  come  out 
of  the  Church  of  his  fathers  and  of  his  ordination  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  vision  of 
Gonacierce  and  of  utterance,  has  a  right  to  speak.  An  author  of  so  much  ability,  can- 
door,  and  eloquence  will  undoubtedly  be  listened  to.  Many  points  urged  by  Mr. 
Heard  arc  the  mere  alphabet  of  Nonconformity,  but  he  has  touched  on  some  aspects 
of  the  question  which  hare  'seldom  before  been  treated  bo  fcarl^pslv  and  so 
welL 
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Hie  Acta  and  Monuments  of  John  Foxe.    Fourth  Edition,  Beyised 

and  Corrected,  with  Appendices,  Glossary,  and  Indices.  By  the  Bev.  Jobiah 
P&ATT,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Yicarof  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman 
Street,  London.  ALio  an  Introduction,  Biographical  and  Descriptive,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Stouohton,  D.D.    In  eight  yolumes.    (Religious  Tract  Society. ) 

The  present  edition  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  is  made  from  the  stereotype 
plates  of  the.most  carefully  amended  and  annotated  edition  of  this  celebrated  work^ 
originally  published  in  1863  in  the  Reformation  Series  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians 
of  England,  under  the  joint  superintendence  of  Bey.  Josiah  Pratt  and  the  Bev.  B. 
R.  Mendham.  Mr.  Pratt's  brief  dissertation  on  the  historical  value  and  biblio- 
graphical peculiarities  of  the  work  is  very  yaluable.  He  fairly  yindicates  John 
Foxe  from  the  reckless  charges  brought  against  him,  and  briugs  into  prominence 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  accumulating  the  hag^e 
assemblage  of  narratiyes  which  illustrate  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  R/^Tni«>* 
Prelates.  He  justly  cLiims  for  Foxe  the  credit  of  access  to  documents  and  people 
and  contemporary  evidence  of  all  kinds,  and  an  honest  desire  to  state  the  truth  as 
far  as  he  knew  it.  The  chaiges  of  mendacity  that  were  freely  launched  in  his  life- 
time are  brought  to  book,  and  shown  to  have  been  reasonable  inferences  from  facts 
which  could  nol  be  disproved.  Dr.  Stoughton  has  introduced  into  the  biographical 
sketch  facsimiles  of  MS.  and  reduced  copies  of  the  original  title-page  of  1568,  with 
its  representations  of  burning  martyrs  and  crowned  saints  blowing  the  trumpet  of 
praise  to  the  exalted  Lord,  and  quaint  vignettes  of  the  adoration  of  the  Host,  and  of 
Chi  istian  Preachers  in  true  Gbneva  fashion  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  Christ  We 
happen  to  have  a  black  letter  edition  of  the  work  in  two  volumes  folio— 1683,  with 
precisely  the  same  illuttratUma  of  the  title,  but  a  descriptive  sentence  differing  ttoux 
any  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pratt  or  Dr.  Stoughton.    It  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  ecclualMtioal  Historie,  oonteining  the  Actes  and  MonTmentfl  of  Martyn,  with  a  geDerall'dis- 
oonne  of  these  latter  ponecatioiis,  horrible  troablea  and  tamoltaa  stirrtod  up  by  Romiah  Prelatee  iii 
the  ChuToh,  with  divers  other  thinga  incident  especially  to  this  realme  of  Buglande  and  Scotland 
as  partly  also  to  other  forreiue  nations  appertaining,  fh>m  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Queen 
ElixabeUi,  our  gracious  Ladle  now  raigning,  newly  recognized  and  enlarged  by  the  Author  John  Foxe;, 
1583,  at  London  printed  by  John  Day,  dwelling  over  Aldengate. 

Dr.  Stoughton's  Life  of  John  Foxe  is  based  on  the  Lbtin  memoir  writton  by  the 
son  of  the  martyrologist,  which  Dr.  Stoughton  believes  to  be  a  genuine  work.  We 
quite  agree  that  the  mode  of  spelling  the  name  Foxius  is  no  argument  against  its 
authenticity.  The  editions  published  in  the  17th  century,  of  which  we  have  one  bo- 
fore  us,  give  the  Latin  Life  Foxii  Vita,  and  place  Foxe*s  name  on  title  as  Mr.  John 
Fox.  The  sketch  which  Dr.  Stoughton  has  produced  is  done  with  a  masterly  hand  and 
with  fine  discrimination  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  of  his  work.  The  sorrows 
and  exile  and  almost  superhuman  toils  self-imposed  by  the  author  are  well  depicted, 
so  also  his  early  and  later  relations  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  wi^  in  which 
Foxe  endeayoured  to  mitigate  the  Protestant  persecution  of  Anabaptists,  and  the 
liberal  tone  in  which  the  historian  of  the  intolerance  of  Borne  spoke  of  that  Church 
and  of  the  posribility  of  its  Beformation  firom  within.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this 
great  storehouse  of  facts  and  suspicions,  this  vivid  portraiture  of  the  infernal  cruelty 
by  which  even  the  Christian  conscience  was  perverted,  until  it  became  an  axiom 
that  suffering  might  and  ought  to  be  inflicted  for  erroneous  opinions,  were  among 
the  methods  by  which  the  mind  of  Europe  was  led  to  recoil  from  the  iniquity,  and 
to  unsure  comparative  peace  to  the  Church.  No  oao  will  now  read  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  work  for  light  on  the  history  of  Christiaiiity,  but  no  one  who  wishes 
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to  undcTstand  the  Tador  period  can  diBpense  with  the  study  of  the  **  Acts  and 
Uonimieiita."  We  thank  the  Tract  Society  for  this  new,  convenient,  cconomicAl, 
and  well-execated  edition  of  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  all  abatements,  is  a 
great  EngHsh  Classic. 

Nine  Lectures  on  Preaching,  delivered  at  Yale,  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut.   By  B.  W.  Dale,  Birmingham.     (Hodder  and  Stoaghton.) 

Betxmd  Series  of  Lectures  to  my  Students.    By  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

(PasBmore  and  Alabaster.) 

For  the  Work  of  the  Ministry :  a  Manual  of  Homiletical  and  Pastoral 

ThtoUgy.     By  W.  G.  Blaikie,D.D.,LL.D.    Second  Edition,  revised.     (Daldy, 
Isbister,  and  Co.) 

Br.  Dale  advises  young  ministers  to  read  widely  on  the  snbjeot  of  homiletics,  and 
ooofesficB  modestly  to  have  derived  advantage  from  every  treatise  he  has  ever  perused 
on  the  methods  and  theory  of  preaching.  The  *'  literature  "  of  the  subject  is  be- 
eoDxng  vast  and  various,  and  the  wisdom  of  mastering  its  contents  somewhat  dubious. 
Dr.  Blaikie  enumerates  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  the  best  dissertations  on  the 
motire,  the  methods,  the  ideal,  and  the  art  of  preaching.  Eidder,  in  his 
tdmirable  treatise,  gives  a  much  longer  list  of  homiletioal  authors,  and  classifies 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  distinct  works.  Patristic  and  scholastic  periods,  and 
^^  tkg^  church,  and  language  of  Christendom  have  famished  their  contribution  to 
the  elevation  of  the  preacher's  ideal.  Whether  an  6ncyclop»(](^  training  in  the  litera- 
tore  of  honuletics  be  desirable  or  not,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  upon  our 
joimger  ministers  and  students  the  duty — ^which  we  suspect  they  will  unanimously, 
and  without  urging,  pursue  with  avidity  as  a  sacred  pleasure — of  reading  the 
three  latest  contributions  to  this  comprehensive  science.  There  is  u'^cessarily  great 
agreement  among  these  valiant  confessors  of  our  common  faith.  Dr.  Dale  and  Mr. 
Spmgeon  resemble  each  other  in  some  respects,  in  profound  earnestness  and  straight- 
forwardness, in  force,  almost  titanic  force,  of  expression,  in  utter  hatred  of  all  that  is 
namhy-pamby  and  sentimental,  in  a  common  enthusiasm  for  God*s  Word,  and 
for  the  momentous  revelations  it  contains.  A  subtle  vein  of  humour  pervades  some 
of  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Dale,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  gives  free  play  to  his  exuberant  and 
racy  wit.  They  have  the  like  earnestness  of  conviction,  and  very  much  of  the  ad- 
▼ioe  tendered  to  theological  students  by  these  great  preachers  is  practically  identical. 

Thelectares  delivered  by  Dr.  Dale  to  young  America  are  based  on  his  home 
6a[perience9,  but  often  most  happily  illustrated  by  his  knowledge  of  American  litera- 
tare,  and  are  all  the  more  telling  from  his  disclaimer  of  any  intimate  know- 
ledge of  American  church  life.  They  profess  to  cover  only  portions  of  the 
great  theme,  but  contrive  to  introduce  almost  every  consideration  of  prime  im- 
portance. The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Bpurgeon's  '*  Second  Series."  Dr.  Dale  has 
devoted  two  lectures  to  the  kind  and  method  of  "  readinjj"  which  will  conduce  to  the 
kigh««t  force  and  fitness  for  the  great  work,  and  throughout  lays  gpreat  stress  upon 
the  moral  and  intellectual  sustenance  of  the  mind  that  is  preparing  to  persuade  and 
convince  men.  He  has  dared  to  deal  with  the  common-places  of  the  art,  and  to 
give  the  most  practical  and  homely  advice  as  to  the  a^M^umulatiou  of  homiletic 
material.  The  only  soggestion  which  he  has  given  with  which  we  cannot  concur, 
is  involved  in  his  disparagement  of  the  **p1an"  or  "framework" — sometimes 
Snioly  called  "skeletou" — ^ol  a  sermon,  whioh  most  homiletists  have  urged  as  the 
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initial  stage  of  the  work.  We  will  not  diacnos  the  matter  here,  bat  earnestly  com- 
mond  this  strong,  wise,  godly  book.  Take  it  for  aU  purposes,  it  seems  to  us  the 
ablest,  most  attractive,  most  suggestive  treatment  of  this  matter  that  has  ever  fallen 
into  onr  hands.  Mr.  Spnrgeon's  volume  bums  with  a  passionate  earnestness,  and 
holy  enthusiasm  for  the  great  ends  of  preaching.  Two  interesting  lectures  are 
devoted  to  a  history  and  estimate  of  **  open-air  preaching,"  which  he  advooates 
with  a  clear  recognition  of  all  its  difficulties,  and  illustrates  from  his  own  experience. 
Two  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  subsidiary  question  ol  gesture  and  posture, 
which  he  has  rendered  highly  amusing  by  woodcuts  representing  egregious  failures. 
Ho  lays  down  no  positive  principles,  but  pours  scorn  and  ridicule  on  the  defects 
or  grotesque  excesses  of  many  preachers. 

Dr.  Blaikie  has  combined  with  a  luminous  discussion  of  the  general  theory  of 
preaching  a  very  wise  and  judicious  treatment  of  pastoral  duties,  the  conduct  of 
public  prayer,  ministerial  visitation,  and  other  elements  of  pastoral  theology. 

That  these  three  volumes  should  be  produced  together  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
quenchless  interest  of  tiie  subject.  Journalism  will  never  be  a  substitute  for  the 
free  utterance  of  living  thought.  Nay,  journalism  is  to  a  great  extent  indebted  for 
its  attractions  to  its  capacity  for  representlag,  in  some  fashion,  the  spokeu  words  of 
our  noblest  and  wisest  teachers.  Christian  preaching  is  more  needed,  and  we  believe 
more  appreciated,  than  ever.  There  is  a  hunger  in  the  Ohurch  to  hear,  not  the  quiet 
dreamy  monologue  of  the  essayist,  but  the  living  voice  of  sympathetic  men,  who 
have  fathomed  the  deep  abyss  of  human  sin  and  sorrow,  and  know  how  to  speak  from 
their  personal  experience  of  the  infinite  righteousness  and  sublime  and  exhaustless  love 
displayed  in  the  life,  Sacrifice,  and  Resurrection  of  GK>d  manifsst  in  the  flesh.  The 
Tale  Lecturer  says  ni^ly,  **  Gentlemen,  yours  is  a  noble  vocation.  To  be  the  ally 
of  Ohrist  in  His  great  endeavour  to  save  the  world, — with  Him  to  assert  the 
authority  of  the  throne  and  law  of  God ;  with  Him  to  support  human  weakness  in 
its  vacillating  endeavours  to  do  the  Divine  will ;  to  inspire  the  sinful  with  trust  in 
the  Divine  mercy ;  to  console  sorrow ;  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  desolate,  the  consciousness  of  their  relations  to  the  Infinite  and  Eternal 
God  ;  to  exalt  and  dignify  the  lives  of  old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and 
children,  by  revealing  to  them  things  unseen  and  eternal  which  surround  them  now, 
and  the  mysterious,  awful,  glorious  life  which  lies  beyond  death— this  is  a  great 
work.    There  is  nothing  on  earth  comparable  to  it." 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Christian  IdeaL  Sermons  by  the  Bey.  L.  Camp- 
bell, M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
(Macmillan  and  Go.) 

These  sermons  do  not  form  a  **  contribution  to  theology."  They  have  been  de- 
livered at  different  places,  and  even  under  entirely  different  ecclesiastical  relations. 
They  breathe,  however,  the  same  spirit,  and  set  forth  the  flower  and  fruitage  rather 
than  the  root  of  the  Christian  life.  The  author  does  not  grapple  with  the  burning 
questions,  but  tests  the  divineness  of  the  true  life  by  the  loftiness  of  its  reach,  and 
the  multitude  of  the  forces  of  which  it  is  the  resultant.  "  Moderation,"  '* manli- 
ness," *'  the  true  ambition,"  the  multiform  relations  of  '*  pleasure  and  duty,''  of 
"feeling  and  action,"  of  "order  and  freedom,"  the  strait  betwixt  two,  ''prayer"  as 
a  subjective  process  of  moral  surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  "  destroying  and  f ol- 
fllling "  the  Divine  law,  are  his  themes.  They  are  discussed  in  a  style  which  is 
remarl^able  for  its  blended  self-command  and  subtle  beauty. 
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Nyassa :    a  Journal  of  Adventures  whiht  evploring  Lake   JVf/asfia, 

Cmtral  Africa^  and  ettablithiHff  the  Settlement  ** LivingHonia**  By  E.  D.  Youno, 
B.N.  BeviBed  by  Say.  Hoxacb  WaiiLbb,  F.R.a.S.  With  mapa.  (John 
Hnixay.) 

This  Tolnme  is  a  TiTid  poitiaitaxe  of  the  ooorage,  economy,  ingenniiy,  and  success 
-ritiii  which  LLeatenant  Toung  conveyed  the  steam  yacht  Uala  from  London  to  the 
witen  of  Liyingstone's  Lake  Kyassa.  He  describes  an  exploration  of  these  stormy 
<raten,  which  must  exceed  in  length  and  breadth  the  entire  British  Channel.  The 
author  gives  valuable  information  concerning  the  sources  of  the  infernal  traffic 
vhidi  has  kept  our  cruisers  busy  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  he  g^ves 
ample  reason  for  believing  that  another  vessel,  manned  by  British  seamen  and 
oirrying  the  British  flag,  would,  if  vigorously  handled  in  these  waters,  attack  the 
nefioious  trade  in  one  of  ;its  strongholds.  The  adventures  of  Mr.  Young  and  his 
psity  are  quite  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  those  of  other  African  explorers. 
Then  are  the  exciting  details  of  conflict  with  elephants  and  mosquitos,  with  fevers 
and  cobras,  the  same  story  of  British  courage  iu  face  of  armed  barbarians,  and  a 
more  than  usual  amount  of  success  in  laying  the  foundation  of  Christian  Missions, 
'.nd  of  commencing  a  legitimate  traffic  with  the  interior.  The  most  interesting 
fature  about  the  missionary  settlement  at  the  south-western  comer  of  the  lake  is 
that  it  represents  the  zeal  of  the  three  Scottish  Churches  who  have  combined  their 
toroes  and  sunk  all  ecclesiastic  difierences  in  this  great  act  of  Christian  willinghood. 
Mr.  Young's  narrative  terminates  with  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  on 
tie  soene,  to  take  command  of  the  mission.  We  most  heartily  thank  Messrs.  Young 
fcnd  Waller  for  this  interesting  narrative.  Their  enthusiasm  for  the  memory  of 
UTiDgstone^  baaed  on  intimate  knowledge  and  long  companionship,  reveals  itself 
not  only  in  carrying  out  his  dying  wishes,  but  in  the  strong  practical  sense  that 
chaiacteiised  every  part  of  this  fine  and  noble  enterprise. 

Qrwtth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  from  the  First  Century  to  the  Dawn 

of  the  Lutheran  £ra.  By  Rev.  Gbo&ob  Mathbson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Author  of '*  Aids 
to  the  Study  of  German  Theology.''    2  vols.    (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

lliis  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  and  deserves  dose  analysis  and  criticism.  Its 
real  ?alae  turns  on  the  legitimacy  or  otherwise  of  the  semi- personification  of  Christ- 
ianity adopted  by  the  author.  There  is  no  sign  of  his  having  adopted  the  theory 
that  certain  tendencies  in  society  produced  the  various  books  of  the  Kew  Testament, 
yet  he  carries  out  on  a  grand,  almost  gigantesque  scale,  the  significance  of  certain 
»tovtmente  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world.  These  seem  to  surpass  in  importance  the 
iitm  who  on  his  pages  are  represented  as  the  incarnations  of  certain  dominant  or  pre- 
(!xiitug  tendencies,  rather  than  their  originators  or  creators.  The  writer  treats  the 
whole  **  Spirit  of  Christianity  "  as  a  Zeit-Oeist^  of  extraordinary  potency,  taking  its 
origin  undoubtedly  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  when  going  forth  into  the  world  as  a  prac- 
tical ^irit  of''  Brotherhood"  and  ''Sacrifice,''  possessing  aod  revealing  a  kind  of 
penonality,  the  development  of  which  passes  through  all  the  phases  of  a  human  life. 
First,  daring  the  life  of  our  Lord,  it  had  the  character  of  an  in£EUit.  The  infant 
l)«gan  to  speak,  to  express  itself  on  Pentecost^  and  thus  to  pass  from  "  infancy  to 
childhood."  The  "  hopes  of  childhood  "  are  imaged  in  the  expectation  of  the  second 
"idvent,  and  the  "  breaking  up  of  home  associations  "  is  connected  with  the  Mission 
of  81  Paul.  The  effect  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  extinction  of  Judaic 
Christlamty  is  represented  under  the  farther  image  of  the  "  abolition  of  the  home," 
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GnoflUoum,  on  which  the  author  looks  with  great  leniency,  is  the  ''  independent 
speciilationB  of  the  child.*'    The  influence  revealed  in  the  *'  ClemcntineB**  and  in  the 
work  of  Iren»u8,  Ib  compared  to  the  impreision  produced  upon  the  wondrous  ' '  child  * ' 
by  the  "  world.*'    The  "  struggles  '*  that  follow  are  imaged  in  the  outbreak  of  Mon- 
tanism,  which  was  a  spiritual  revival,  or  renascence  of  the  first  spirit  of  the  GK>8pel. 
With  great  acuteness  the  author  shows  the  place  of  the  Arian,  Donatist,  and  Pelagian 
controversies,  the  Mission  of  Oonstantine,  and  victory  of  Athanasius.    The  child-life 
did  not  come  to  an  end  until  the  dosing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Augustine,  when 
the  Spirit  of  Christianity  entered  on  a  new  career  of  **  school  life,"  and  worldly 'supor- 
infcendence.      At  length  the  Church  became  the  world,  and  then,  step  by  step,  the 
changes  and  revolts  and  fluctuations  of  its  ideal,  advance,  until  liberty,  humanism, 
art  and  soienoe  prepare  for  the  great  revolution  of   the    sixteenth    century.     The 
volumes  are^  written  with  marvellous  beauty  of  style,  and  reveal  vistas  of  historical 
perspective  and  a  keen-sighted  appreciation  of  men  and  of  events   which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  studying  Church  History. 

We  question  the  wisdom  of  carrying  out  an  imaginative  impersonation  to  such  an 
extent,  because  while  the  author  does  cot  even  hint  that  the  changing  thoughts  of  men 
are  the  veritable  throbbings  of  intellectual  life  in  some  superhuman  Personality  called 
Christianity,  yet  his  perpetual  preservation  of  the  fancy  leads  him  occasionally  to  very 
confusing  and  bewildering  sj^eculation.  The  knowledge  displayed  is  very  consider- 
able, and  the  judgment  pronounced  on  certain  mental  movements  very  accurate  and 
impressive.  The  description  of  the  relation  of  the  **  Spirit  of  Christianity  "  to  the 
old  world  is  interesting,  though,  as  we  think,  the  author  does  not  adequately 
appreciate  the  anticipation  and  preparation  for  it  in  Judaism.  It  is  a  book  which 
suggests  numberless  criticisms,  but  commands  great  admiration. 


The  Bxpoiitor,  Vols.  Y.  and  YI.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Cox.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  The  volumes  of  this  admirable  journal  maintain  for  it  the  high  posi- 
tion into  which  it  vaulted  from  the  first  Latterly  the  Editor  has  suspended  his 
noble,  novel,  suggestive  comments  on  the  Book  of  Job.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  he  proposes  to  continue  them  in  1878.  Dr.  Roberts  has  expounded  his  interest- 
ing speculation  on  the  language  used  by  our  Lord.  Dr.  Farrar  has  introduced  some 
very  instructive  and  brilliant  papers  on  the  Talmud,  and  numerous  writers  have  con- 
tributed fresh  expositionand  manly  vindication  of  the  revelations  of  God's  holy  Word. 
— Womanhood :  its  Dutietf  Temptations f  and  Frivilegee,  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  By 
Joseph  Shillito.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  The  author  of  theee  valuable  Lectures 
starts  upon  the  assumption  that  woman  was  formed  to  be  the  equal,  the  companion, 
and  the  helper  of  man  in  all  his  life  and  work ;  his  equal,  not  his  rival— bis  equal,  yet 
dissimilar,  and  admirably  fitted  to  form  the  complement  which  his  nature  demands  ; 
and  he  conceives  that  if  she  departs  from  this  position,  and  aspires  to  publicity  and 
authority,  she  forfeits  her  highest  privileges  and  doserts  her  own  peculiar  sphere 
of  blessed  work  and  influence.  Yarious  considerations  which  arise  in  dealing  with 
the  duties  and  temptations  of  womanhood  are  treated  with  distingui«hed  tact, 
delicacy,  and  judgment,  and  the  book  merits  wide  circulation. — Sacred  Boure: 
Ohaptereonthe  Christian  Life  having  special  reference  to  Young  People,  By  Rev.  Hugh 
LawDon.  (London  ;  John  Snow.)  This  littlo  work,  designed  to  guide  the  young  to 
religious  decision,  offers  valuable  counsel  on  the  culture  of  Christian  graces,  and  the 
development  of  Christian  character.— The  Religious  Tract  Society  sends  the  Stsndag 
at  Some  and  The  Leisure  Sour  for  1877.  These  handsome  volumes  well  sustain 
their  high  reputation.  Both  these  serials  oontinae  to  be  conducted  with  distingaished 
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abilitji  lod  supply  an  immense  number  of  well- written,  infltmctiTe,  and  amnsing 
trticles.  Hie  snbJQcts  aro  Taried  and  judicion<^ly  chosen,  and  the  whole  tone  is 
st'molsting  to  the  moial,  intellectnal,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  reader.  We  cannot  too 
bi^Ij  oommeDd  these  admirable  publications.  Lay  unto  Day:  an  illuminated  Diary 
for  Memorial  Entries.  Quite  a  gem,  with  a  charming  floral  decoration  and  Illuminated 
text  for  each  month  of  the  3  ear.  A  dainty  little  gift-book.  ^*  At  all  Titna** :  a 
Mata^i  for  th4  New  Tear,  An  expansion  of  the  Psalmist's  exhortation,  "  Trust 
in  Hiji  at  all  times/'  and  his  resolution,*" I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times." 
B\hh  Seadingsfrom  the  Goepelt;for  Mothert*  Meetingt,  By  Mrs.  Frederick  Locker. 
Adminbly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  Boy  and  Man  :  a  Story 
fcr  Young  and  Old.  A  capital  story  it  is  too,  and  well  told,  with  abundance  of  useful 
lessons  fbr  folks  of  all  ages.  My  Te^e  Oift'Eook^  with  its  brilliant  floral  decorations 
and  gafly  illnstrated  stories,  will  give  great  joy  to  many  pets,  we  are  sure. 


"Bt\a%  at  ®ttr  Cj^ur^es* 


MUnSTEELAL  CHANGES. 

Bxv.  D.  Amos  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate at  King's  Lynn. 

Bit.  T.  R.  Donaldson,  late  of  Glas- 
gow, has  accepted  an  invitation  to  Boss, 
Hcrrefordshire. 

Rbt.  J.  Joseph,  of  Hirwain,  has  re- 
ceired  a  call  to  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
Pembroke. 

Bxy.  E.  RssvEs  Falmxb,  M.A.,  has 
siven  up  his  charge  at  Theddingworth 
to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  the  Union 
Chapel,  Shanghai. 

Rbt.  T.  H.  Tatlor  has  resigned 
ShentoQ  Magna  and  Didmarton,  and  re- 
mored  to  North  Tawton,  Devon. 

Hit.  N.  Linden  Farktn  has  re- 
signed his  church  in  George  Street, 
Croydon,  and  is  forming  a  new  church  in 
th^  Addisoombe  Road,  Croydon. 

Rbt.  M.  0.  Evans,  of  Bala  College, 
^  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Ebeneser 
Chorch,  Trefri,  Carnarvon. 

Rbt.  E.  Danisls,  of  Felling,  has 
oommenced  a  new  interest  at  Byker, 
nsar  Kewcastle-on-Tyne. 

RzT.  John  Flbmino,  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  and  the  University  of  Bostock, 
baa  become  pastor  of  Market  Place 
Choreh,  Ukeeton. 

Rkt.  G.  H.  Wbitb,  of  East  Bergholt, 
baa  removed  to  Trinity  Chapel,  Sudbury. 


Rbv.  John  Gibson,  late  of  Market 
Drayton,  has  been  invited  to  Brook 
Street  Church,  Warwick. 

Rbv.  F,  J.  FowicxB,  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  begins  his  ministry  in  Zion 
Church,  Alnwick. 

Rbv.  W.  Dunbar  Di't,  B.D.,  late  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Newoaptle-on-Tyne, 
has  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Rbv.  John  Cbofts,  of  Pateley  Bridge, 
has  accepted  the  oversight  of  the  new 
church  at  Whittington  Moor,  near  Ches- 
terfield. 

Rbv.  G.  Grant  has  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  Hoddiffe,  near  Leighton- 
Buzzard. 

Rbv.  W.  J.  HouLOATB  is  removing 
from  Haslingden  to  Whalley  Road 
Church,  Aoorington. 

Rbv.  W.  Bbnnbtt  leaves  Market 
Lavington,  Wilts,  for  Haydon  Bridge, 
Northumberlan  d. 

Rbv.  J.  M.  H.  Valbntinb,  of  Win- 
chester, has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Offord  Road  Churoh,  Bamsbnry. 

Rbv.  J.  Mabx,  late  of  Winchmore 
Hill,  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Blakeney,  Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Olabkson,  B.A.,  has  re- 
moved from  Ongar,  to  Matlock  Bank. 
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OBDINATIOyS. 

Rbt.  G.  Giles  was  ordained  Novem- 
ber 20th,  at  ICattishaU,  Norfolk.  The 
BevB.  J.  HaUett,  W.  Tritton,  P.  Col- 
home,  and  G.  8.  Banett,  BJL,  offi- 
ciated on  the  occasion. 

Bit.  D.  Mobgah  Bt^vkxr  was  or- 
dained at  St.  George's  Street  Church, 
Chorley,  on  October  25th.     The  Ear. 

A.  Somerville  presided.  The  Ber.  J. 
Wayman  gave  an  ezx>08ition  of  Con- 
gregational principles,  the  Ber.  J.  H. 
Morgan  offered  the  ordination  prayer, 
and  the  Bev.  Professor  Scott,  LL.B., 
gave  thecharge  to  the  minister.  On  the 
following  Snnday  the  Ber.  J.  H.  Martyn, 
of  Preston,  preached  to  the  ehnrch  and 
congregation. 

B^Y.  H.  J.  Pebxinr  was  ordained  at 
Asylmn  Boad  Chnrch,  Peckham,  on 
November  13th.  The  Bev.  P.  J.  Tnr- 
qnand  presided.  The  Bev.  G.  Lyon 
Turner,  M.A.,  gave  the  introductory 
address,  Bev.  B.  Berry  asked  the  qnes- 
tions,  and  the  Bev.  8.  McAU  deUveied 
thecharge. 

Bbv.  W.  Gibsor  was  ordained  at 
Enottingley  on  November  loth.  The 
Bevs.  H,  T.  Bobjohns,  B.A,  J.  G. 
Deaville,  J.  Moffett,  P.  C.  Barker,  and 
Dr.  Falding  took  part  in  the  service. 
The  Bev.  J.  Bonser  preached  to  the 
people  on  the  following  Sunday. 

NEW  CHAPELS,  CHUBCHES,    &c. 

Union  Chapbl,  Islington,  was  opened 

on  December  6th,  by  sermons  from  Dr. 

B.  W.  Dale  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Kadaren. 
The  opening  services  were  continued  for 
two  Sabbaths  and  three  evenings  in  the 
following  week,  and  conducted  by  Bevs. 
Dr.  Allon,  Baleigh,  Parker,  C.  H. 
Spuigeon,  taxd  Newman  Hall.    A  Com- 
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munion  Service  and  aSerWoe  of  Song 
were  also  held  to  celebrate  the  event. 
.  Thx  memorial-stone  of  a  new  chnrch 
and  schools  at  Seaford,  Sussex,  was  laid 
by  Mn.  Crook,  on  December  7th.  An 
address  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by 
the  Bev.  B.  Yaughan  Pryoe^  M.A., 
LL.B. 

The  fonndation-stone  of  a  new  church 
at  Coatbridge,  N.B.,  has  been  laid  by 
Bailie  Adams,  of  Glasgow.  The  Ber. 
A.  Goodrich  offered  the  dedicatory 
prayer.  The  church  is  designed  to 
accommodate  500  persona. 

Thi  new  chnrch  school,  WhaUej 
Boad,  Aocrington,  was  opened  on  No- 
vember 8th.  The  dedication  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Bev.  J.  Hodges,  Preston. 

Sermons  were  preached  by  the   Bevs* 
McEwin  Stott,  H.A.,  and  T.  Willis. 

A  Welsh  Independent  Chapel,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £1,900,  has  been  opened  at 
Biaeaycwmwr.  The  Bevs.  I^.  Thomas, 
D.  Thomas,  B.  Thomas,  Professor 
Morns,  Dr.  Bees,  and  H.  Oliver  took 
part  in  the  opening  services. 


DEATHS. 
Bbv.  J.  M.  Nbwland,  late  minisier 
of  St  James  Street  Consregational 
Church,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  entered 
into  his  rest  on  November  20th,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age. 

Bbv.  S.  Bbllamt,  late  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church,  Bucnngham,  died 
at  Sheffield  on  November  23ra,  aged  74. 

Bbv.  G.  Hindb,  of  Whitwell,  Herts, 
died  November  24th,  aged  70  years. 

Bbv.  J.  M.  Hbubbrt,  M.A«,  Pro- 
fessor at  Lancashire  College,  died  sud- 
denly at  his  residence,  at  Altrincham, 
Cheshire,  on  November  28Ui,  in  the  42nd 
year  of  his  age. 

Bbv.  W.  p.  Lyon,  of  Islington,  was 
suddenly  called  to  his  rest  on  Sunday, 
December  9th,in  the  65th  yearof  his  age. 


The  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evanoblical  Maoa- 
siNE  will  be  held  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee-House,  Gresham  Street^  on  Thuiaday, 
January  10th,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 

The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacramental  Collections  in 
aid  of  the  Widows'  Fund :— Homsey,  by  Mr.  W.  Hazell,  £9  13a.  2d. ;  Wilmslow, 
by  Mr.  T.  Crewdson,  £7  Is.  4d. ;  Epsom,  by  Bev.  T.  Lee,  £1  I6s. ;  Warley.  by 
Bov.  F.  James,  £1.  »  /»    J 
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•CJe  glission  «i  gtaljaissfar. 


SEYEKE  reflections  have  recently  been  cast  upon  the  ^$ha«»oter  and 
proceedings  of  the  Society's  Mission  in  Had«ga8Cftr.  Jn  two 
numbers  of  the  English  IitdependerU,  dated  November  15th  and  Kovember 
22nd,  ten  columns  of  correspondence  were  devoted  to  tliis  subject  by 
three  writers,  of  whom  two  are  well  known.  Amongst  a  multitude  of 
detaOs  contained  in  these  letters,  three  or  four  points  are  strenuously 
insisted  on  which  seriously  affect  the  character  and  work  both  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Society  and  of  their  missionaries  in  the  island.  It  is 
asserted  on  the  one  side  that  there  is  a  real  Union  established  between 
the  Government  of  Madagascar  and  the  Christian  chnrches;  that  the 
Goremment  controls  those  churches  and  interferes  with  their  discipline ; 
and  that,  under  the  form  and  name  of  the  *^  Palace  Church,''  it  pays  a 
laige  number  of  the  native  pastors,  and  in  frequent  cases  has  country 
churches  erected  by  forced  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  tbat 
the  missionaries  and  Directors  are  aware  of  this  state  of  things,  and  foster 
it ;  and  the  youngest  of  these  writers,  who  left  Cheshunt  College  three 
jeacs  ago,  ventures  to  suggest  that  "  the  leaders  of  the  Society  should  be 
inore  straightforward,  and  state  the  whole  truth." 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that,  on  reading  statements  like  these,  put 
forward  with  great  boldness  and  signed  by  the  writers'  names,  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  Society  should  have  been  somewhat  startled.  But  further 
nsflection  may  serve  to  calm  their  fears.  The  Directors  would  remmd 
them  that,  in  recent  days,  both  the  reports  of  their  work  by  missionaries 
in  the  island,  and  the  sp  eeches  of  missionaries  who  have  visited  England, 
have  not  only  dwelt   upon  the  encouraging  features  of  that  work,  but  have 
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Faithfully  described  the  many  perils  to  which  these  writers  refer.  They 
have  described  the  feudal  structure  of  Malagasy  society,  the  patriarehal 
character  of  its  institutions,  and  the  powerful  influence  exercised  by 
individuals  ;  they  have  exhibited  deficiencies  existing  in  the  membership 
of  their  young  churches ;  and  have  urged  the  need  of  constant  watchfulness 
lest  the  spiritual  life  just  growing  in  these  churches  should  be  injured  even 
by  mistake. 

The  Directors  naturally  took  these  letters  into  serious  consideration, 
and  have  already  made  inquiry  into  the  grave  allegations  with  which  they 
•are  filled.  They  feel  unwilling  to  make  such  matters  a  theme  for  mere 
^controversy — especially  where  a  substratum  of  fact  is  distorted  by  high 
<col  curing,  by  considerable  exaggeration,  and  by  an  animus  which  must 
prove  a  formidable  hindrance  in  any  search  after  truth.  They  do  not 
consider  that  they  are  called  upon  to  discuss,  much  less  to  defend,  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Malagasy  Government.  Nevertheless,  they 
-cannot  but  express  much  sympathy  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Madagascar 
in  the  difficult  and  responsible  position  in  which  he  is  placed ;  especially 
when  they  remember  his  constant  protection  of  their  missionaries,  his 
personal  acts  of  kindness  to  them  all,  and  his  perfect  fidelity  to  all  the 
engagements  into  which  he  has  entered  with  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  charges  of  concealment  and  connivance  made  against 
their  missionaries  and  themselves,  the  Directors  feel  that  their  friends  may 
naturally  ask — Are  these  three  gentlemen  the  only  men  who  have  under- 
Btood  Malagasy  aiSairs  1  Are  they  the  only  men  who  are  in  the  right, 
while  their  numerous  colleagues  are  all  in  the  wrong  1  Among  the  public 
questions  discussed,  the  Directors  observe  the  reiterated  assertion  that  the 
Native  Church  in  Madagascar  is  united  with  the  State  ;  and,  in  proof,  it 
is  declared  that  the  "  Palace  Church  **  appointed  ten  educated  men  as 
superintendents  of  churches  and  education,  and  that  the  nine  city  pastors 
together  receive  324  dols.  (t.e.,  £63)  a  year  frx)m  that  Church  towards  their 
income.  That  is  a  poor  basis  for  so  weighty  a  conclusion,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  neither  laws  nor  declarations  have  ever  been  issued  arranging 
Buch  a  imion,  while  many  declarations  have  been  made  to  the  contrary— 
that,  for  the  varied  local  expenses  of  their  churches  and  schools,  the  native 
converts  collect  and  expend,  of  their  own  money,  £3,000  a  year,  in  addition  to 
JC800  for  evangelists,  and  £900  for  education  paid  by  the  Society — and  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  ten  men  referred  to  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
distinctly  appointed  as  superintendents  of  education.  The  story  is  an 
-old  one,  and  was  published  in  the  Society's  Annual  Report,  of  May,  1875. 

The  Directors  now  hear,  for  the  first  time,  that  these  ofiicers  of  the 
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Government  are  superintending  churches  as  well  as  schools.    It  may  be  so 
but  the  English  missionaries  are  not  responsible  for  such  an  arrangement. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  Betsileo  villages  official^  drive  the  people  to  church. 
They  did  the  same  in  Imerina  seven  years  ago  ]  but  the  missionaries 
remonstrated,  argued,  explained  the  Christian  principle  involved,  showed 
the  officers  and  the  people  their  mistake ;  and  the  missionaries  testify  that, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  Central  Imerina  the  evil  no  longer  exists.      The  same 
course  is  open  to  Mr.  Price.     He  jomed  his  district  a  few  months  ago,  and 
finds  it  very  backward.    But,  like  his  brethren  before  him,  he  should 
.  remonstrate  with  local  authorities ;  he  should  write  to  the  Governor  of  the 
district  \  if  not  listened  to,  he  may,  as  a  last  resource,  bring  the  facts  to 
the  notice  of  the  Prime  Minister.    Why  else  have  the  DirectOTS  placed 
him  among  a  people  who  so  greatly  need  his  help  %    And,  at  the  least,  it 
would  have  been  respectful  in  Mr.  Price  to  write  on  the  subject  to  the 
Directors  before  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  readers  of  the  Christian  World. 
But  the  Directors  have  known  for  many  years  that  not  a  few  penis 
lurround  the  churches  of  Madagascar.     They  have  frequently  referred  to 
these  perils  m  their  published  papers.     The  missionaries  who  have  visited 
England  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  them.     Notably,  Mr.  Joseph  Sewell, 
Mr.  George  Cousins,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Cousins,  at  the  Society's  Anniversary 
Meetings,  in  Exeter  Hall,  have  described  them  faithfully  and  with  fuhiess. 
How  is  it  that  these  brethren  never  asserted  that  there  is  a  real  Church 
Establishment  in  Madagascar!      Simply  and  plainly  because    no  such 
Establishment  exists. 

"The  missionaries  of  the  Society  m  recent  times,  begmning  with  Mr. 
ElUs,  have  foithfully  inculcated  upon  the  converts  in  Madagascar  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.''  (Report,  1876,  p.  22.)  The 
Directors  find  that  on  this  subject  they  have  given  no  special  instructions 
to  their  brethren.  They  have  taken  the  thing  for  granted.  They  have 
treated  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  the  "  fundamental  principle  "  of  the 
Society  will  allow  its  missionaries  to  foster  and  to  approve  the  appomt>. 
ment  and  payment  of  native  ministers  by  some  native  State  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  that  principle  which  is  novel  in  the  Society's  history,  and 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  indorse. 

For  the  perils  which  in  this  direction  meet  the  Malagasy  churches,  it  is 
not  the  missionaries  who  are  responsible.  They  spring  from  the  people 
themselves,  quite  as  much  as  from  their  rulers.  The  old  feudal  system  of 
the  island  still  exists,  unchanged  in  form,  though  softened  in  spirit.  All 
power,  all  management,  all  movement,  come  from  above.     All  taxes  are 
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paid  in  ''  service  "  or  "  in  kind  " ;  and  lands  are  held  on  condition  of  ren- 
dering such  service.    The  people  are  content  to  have  the  system  stilly 
though  sometimes  the  burden  presses  them  sore.     I^o  one  marries^  or  builda 
a  house,  or  takes  a  journey,  without  seeking  the  Queen's  approYaL     And  is 
it  wondeifiil  that  when  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  known  to 
be  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  aro  prepared  to 
help  them  by  liberal  gifts,  these  churches  should  send  a  messenger,  either 
more  or  less  openly,  to  inquire  whether,  in  their  judgment,  Bajona  will  be 
a  suitable  pastor,  or  whether  the  proposed  plan  for  the  new  village  church 
commends  itself  to  their  taste  1    In  a  quiet  way,  on  old  social  lines,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  natural  to  the  people  and  themselves,  desired  by  the 
people  and  acceptable  to  themselves,  the  members  of  the  Government, 
and  the  high  fionilies  in  every  part  of  the  country,  imdoubtedly  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  churches  and  in  church  matters,  as  well  as  in 
common   things.      But  the  missionaries    now    in    England    assure  the 
Directors  that  (in  their  judgment)  this  is  not  done  with  any  set  purpose 
to  bring  the  Church  under  control ;  it  is  done  naturally,  and  in  accordance 
with  those  habits  and  customs  of  society  which  have  ruled  the  island 
throughout  its  history.    But  this  method  of  exercising  influence  is  a  veiy 
different  thing  from  that  "  control "  of  the  churches,  and  that  '^  inter- 
ference" with  their  discipline,  against    the    will    of    the  people,   and 
carried  out  systematically,  of  which  these  letters  speak.     Undoubtedly  . 
grave  mistakes  have  at  times  been  made,  and  in  certain  cases  things  have 
been  pushed  too  far.    But  it  is  untrue  that  the  missionaries  approve  such 
things,  while  all  must  desire  that  they  shall  never  occur  again. 

The  Directors  are  referring  the  whole  case  to  these  brethren  afresh ;  and, 
in  asking  an  expression  of  their  opinion  in  regard  to  accusations  which 
come  on  the  Directors  Tsxy  much  by  surprise,  they  will  also  request  them 
to  suggest  any  new  measures  for  which  the  circumstances  of  the  churches 
call.  Meantime,  they  feel  sure  that  the  friends  of  the  Sooiety  will  con- 
tinue to  exercise  that  confidence  in  their  fidelity  which  the  Directors  have 
as  yet  seen  no  reason  to  lessen  or  to  withdraw. 

On  behaxf  of  the  Direotobs, 

JOSEPH  MULLENS, 

Foreign  Secretary. 
Mission  House,  December  10<A,  1877. 
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STATEMENTS   BY  THE  MISSIONARIES. 

As  an  illostration  of  the  statements  whioh  the  Direoton  have  publiahal 
fitMD  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  darker  side  of  their  w<H:k  in  Madagaa-* 
car,  thej  woald  recall  to  the  minds  of  their  cooatituents  the  following 
passages  from  the  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  G.  Cousins,  in  Exater 
Hall,  at  the  Society's  Anniversary  Meeting  in  May,  1876.  They  are  glad 
to  reproduce  them  in  the  present  discussion,  in  order  to  call  forth  the 
sympathy  of  their  friends  towards  their  missionary  bcethren  and  their 
churches  in  the  difficulties  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  were  published 
in  the  English  Independent  of  May  14th,  1875  ;  and  twelve  thousand  copies 
of  the  speech  were  circulated  by  the  officers  of  the  Society  during  the  fol- 
loring  month. 

1.    DIFFICULTIES  ARISING  FROM  HBA.THEN  H1BIT3- 

"Then  wo  would  hava  you  remsoiber  that  the  haatheaism  so  recently 
t  iDwn  off  by  the  M>ilaga9y  was  not  the  simple  thing  many  good  people  in 
^agUnd  euppnse.  Maay,  when  they  hear  of  the  Malagasy  Ghrlati  an j,  think 
tint  tiieir  heathenisQi  most  have  been  something  very  superior  to  the 
Heathenism  of  the  greater  part  of  heathendooi.  It  was  nothing  of  the 
s^rt.  Perhaps  there  never  has  bean  a  nation  more  morally  degrade!  than 
^0  Malagasy  were.  Of  course,  that  brings  out  in  greater  force  the 
gloriooB  truth  that  the  Gk>3pel  is  the  power  of  Qjd  uuto  salvation  unto  every 
ene  who  believeth;  but  still  it  was  a  fact,  and  that  heathenism  of  the 
Malagasy,  with  its  fearfully  degrading  tendencies,  cling3  to  the  people  yet. 
We  have  cases  of  immorality  to  investigate  in  our  churches  that  would  shock 
you  to  hear,  but  we  are  obliged  to  deal  with  them.  Their  marriage  customs 
VBre  something  fearful,  and  chastity  was  absolutely  unknown.  The  marriage 
tie  was  a  mere  farce,  and  divorces  were  abundant.  Polygamy  was  common. 
Tbey  were  filthy  in  thought,  in  speech,  in  life.  We  want  you  to  remember 
that.  Then  mendacity  and  dishonesty  were  a  fearful  thing  in  the  heathenism 
of  Madagascar  ;  and  we  have  great  difficulty  in  showing  the  people  the  value  of 
truth  pure  and  simple.  They  see  now  that  it  is  wrong  to  tell  a  deliberate  lie, 
but  they  tell  half  the  truth  and  hide  the  other  half,  and  have  not  yet  thoroughly 
foand  out  that  that,  too,  is  unchristian.  Then  they  have  been  cruel,  and 
nothing  seema  to  me  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Gbspel  than  cruelty* 
Toe  Kalaga^y  are  trained  to  cruelty  from  their  birth.  We  give  our  babies 
ft  cattle,  but  a  M*ilagasy  catches  a  poor  little  locust^  breaks  off  the  leg,  puts  a 
bit  of  grass  into  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  and  that  is  the  baby's  rattle  I  The 
children's  sports  are  mixed  with  cruelty — ^throwing  stones  at  dogs,  getting 
•pideft  and  other  little  animals  to  fight  one  another ;  while  you  may  often  see 
Qaa  throwing  stones  at  the  horns  of  bullocks  in  mere  sport,  makiag  them 
'tagger  in  thair  agony.  The  punishments  in  vogue,  too,  were  intensely  cnial. 
The  heathenism  of  Madagascar  was  not  the  simple  thing  some  suppose  it  was. 
It  WIS  thoroughly  degraded  and  thoroughly  bad|  and  a  nation  does  not  throw 
off  the  results  of  its  heathenism  all  at  once.    Our  Malagasy  have  not  had  much 
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time,  and  their  i&oughts  are  not  broad  enough  to  take  in  all  that  we  think  they 
do  take  in,  and  the  consequence  is  heathenism  clings  to  them,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  in  our  work.  Another  difficulty  that 
we  have  arises  from  the  extent  of  country  still  to  be  evangelised.  Some  people 
speak  as  if  the  whole  of  Madagascar  had  become  Christian,  whereas  it  is  only 
the  central  province  and  another  small  circle  down  in  the  south,  and  one  or  two 
little  centres  in  the  north  and  north-west  that  have.  There  are  masses  of  the 
people  still  living  with  very  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Gospel." 

2.    DIFFICULTIBS  AETSING  FBOM  FORM!  OF  aOVBRNMENT. 

'*  Then  another  difficulty,  and  this  is  a  delicate  point,  arises  out  of  the  theory 
€uid  practice  of  the  Malagasy  Government.  X  should  tell  you,  first  of  all,  that, 
apart  from  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  has  been 
utterly  unknown  in  Madagascar.  The  theory  of  the  Government  is  that  of  a 
despotic  monarchy ;  the  people  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign — they  are  her 
slaves,  they  call  themselves  so,  and  she  regards  them  as  such.  For  instance, 
if  a  man  is  high  enough  in  position  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  when  he 
is  about  to  marry  he  sends  up  and  asks  her  if  a  certain  day  wiU  do  for  the 
wedding.  When  he  has  a  funeral,  he  sends  up  and  asks  whether  he  may  bury 
Buch  and  such  a  person  on  such  a  day.  Every  little  detail  of  life  is  first  taken 
up  to  the  Government,  and  if  a  man  is  too  low  down  to  be  noticed  by  the 
central  Government,  he  does  the  same  thing  with  his  chief,  so  that  liberty  is  a 
thing  unknown  to  the  people.  The  only  liberty  they  know  anything  about  is 
that  which  they  have  learned  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  liberty 
they  possess  is  in  their  church  life  and  action.  X  think  this  'should  teach  as  a 
lesson  of  patience,  and  should  also  demand  from  us  much  sympathy  with 
the  Malagasy  Government  in  their  difficulties.  We  must  be  patient  with  these 
people ;  they  will  make  mistakes. 

*'  The  whole  theory  of  the  Government  and  management  of  afiTalrs  is  to 

•concentrate  everything,  and  put  it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen  and 

Prime  Minister.     X  think  the  Prime  Minister  wishes  to  do  right,  but  he  is 

perplexed  ;  and  well  he  may  be.   What  does  he  see  there  ?  A  band  of  people^ 

the  Romanists — who  come  mainly  from  France,  with  very  strong  pretensions, 

laying  claim  to  very  great  power  and  influence ;  and  if  there  is  any  little  thing 

he  does  which  seems  to  favour  us,  the  Catholics  say  at  once, '  You  are  treating 

the  English  with  a  favour  you  never  show  to  us  Frenchmen ;  we  will  irrite  to 

Dur  Government  about  it ;  *  and  the  Prime  Minister  is  perplexed.    Then  he  sees 

people  coming  &om  England,  our  Society  strongly  represented  in  a  band  of 

thirty -three    missionaries,  and    others    representing   what    they   claim   to 

be — the  Church  of  England ;    there  are  our  missionaries,  and  there  is  the 

bishop.    What  can  he  do  ?    He  has  a  claim  to  our  sympathy  in  all  this,  and  I 

think  we  should  be  patient  with  him.    He  is  our  friend.    He  has  allowed  ns  a 

liberty  which  is  foreign  to  all  the  ideas  of  Madagascar  in  the  past.    X  think  he 

is  trying  to  act  for  the  best,  and  he  h)S  a  strong  claim  on  our  patience  and 

sympathy.     Xt  took  a  very  long  time  to  teach  even  England  the  glorious 

principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.    There  are  nations  in  Europe  which 

possess  little  or  nothing  of  it  at  the  present  day. 

''Let  us,  then,  be  patient  with  our  Malagasy  brethren,  and  not  expect 
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too  macfa  all  at  onoe.  All  the  things  that  toaoh  the  political  life  of  the 
BAtion  mTist  come  from  withia  rather  than  ffom  without.  It  is  ours  to 
tBAch  principles,  it  is  oora  to  keep  them  to  the  Word  of  God  as  well  as 
ve  can;  hut  it  is  for  them  to  take  these  principles,  look  at  them  in  their 
own  light,  and  carry  them  out  in  their  own  way.  These  are  some  of 
our  difficulties,  and  I  mention  them  that  you  may  sympathise  with  us 
intelligently,  pray  for  us,  uphold,  and  support  us  in  every  possible  way. 
Bat  do  you  think  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  work  notwithstanding  this  ?  Do 
jou  think  we  are  growing  faint-hearted  and  discouraged,  and  think  we  are 
gebg  to  faint  ?  Not  at  all.  He  who  took  care  of  His  people  during  those  dark 
days  of  persecution  will  certainly  protect  them  in  these  lighter  and  brighter 
days.  We  have  full  confidence  in  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  we  have 
also  confidence  in  Iho  plans  we  have  now  developed  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  our  Mission.*' 

3.    DISCIPLINE  OP  THE  CHURCHES. 

In  regard  to  the  care  taken  by  the  English  missionaries  to  secure  a 

Bomid  membership  in  the  native  chiirches,  the  Directors  would  lay  before 

their  friends  the  following  Resolutions  passed  by  the  whole  Conference 

OP  MissioNABiES,  held  in  Antanauiarivo,  in  January,  1874  : — 

1.  That  while  making  due  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  converts  first 
eommendng  Christian  life,  the  Conference  cannot  but  allow  that,  by  a  lax 
system  on  the  part  of  both  native  pastors  and  people  in  the  country  districts, 
a  vaet  number  of  improper  persons  have  been  admitted  to  the  membership  of 
ths  churches ;  and  their  Christian  fellowship  has  been  greatly  hindered  and 
injured  thereby.  That  the  true  interests  of  these  churches  demand  that 
additional  efforts  should  be  put  forth  for  the  firm,  but  kind  administration  of 
discipline;  and  that  more  systematic  endeavours  be  made  to  render  the 
nmnber  of  members  in  the  churches  a  fairer  representation  of  their  spiritual 
life.  That,  in  the  sifting  process  necessary  fortius  end,  a  variety  of  methods 
may  well  be  employed ;  that,  because  of  the  readiness  of  many  unduly  to 
screen  offenders,  increased  efforts  should  be  made  to  create  a  more  enlightened 
opinion  among  them,  and  to  stir  up  the  sincere  and  godly  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  church  fellowship.  That  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  lax  system 
of  admission,  greater  publicity  should  be  given  to  applications,  and  greater 
care  be  taken  in  the  admission  of  members. 

2.  That  the  circumstances  of  the  time  call  for  the  most  earnest  and  faithful 
employment  of  every  means  of  instruction  and  counsel  by  which,  under  Gt>d*8 
Ueseing,  the  existing  life  of  the  churches  may  be  developed,  and  new  life  be 
•scared.  That  amongst  those  methods,  a  prominent  place  should  be  given  to 
samest  exhortation ;  to  the  fall  and  constant  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  on 
the  Sabbath ;  to  systematic  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  Bible-classes ;  to  efforts 
to  improve  the  tone  and  manner  of  public  worship ;  to  the  Christian  education 
of  the  young,  in  day-schools,  in  Sunday-sehools,  and  in  the  usual  meetings  for 
WQiahip.  l^ey  should  include  also  i^vioe  and  counsel  calculated  to  elevate 
ttd  purify  their  family  life,  the  more  general  establishment  of  prayer-meetings, 
sad  fervent  prayers  on  their  behalf.  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  Conference, 
the  laboars  of  every  Eaglish  missionary,  in  applying  these  methods  of  both 
ioitroetum  and  disciplioe,  may  with  peculiar  advantage  be  concentrated  at  cer- 
Wm  pinnts*  and  as  occasion  serves  be  extended  to  places  beyond  them. 
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II.— f!^t  Jffnbon  Pisston  Jimst. 

{See  Engravirvg.) 

SOME  forty  -  years  ago<  the  London  Missionary  Society  instructed  the 
late  Sir  William  Tite  to  prepare  plans  for  the  offices  of  the  Society, 
upon  an  irregular  site,  at  the  comer  of  Blomfield-street  and  New  Broad- 
street.     Axicordingly,  a  rectangular  block  of  buildings  was  erected  by  him,, 
with  an  Italian  fa9ade  towards  Blomfield-street. 

The  surplus  land  was  enclosed  with  railings,  a  museum  was  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  back  land,  and  offices  for  the  Peace  Society  were  after- 
wards added  at  the  south-east  comer,  with  a  front  towards  New  Broad- 
street. 

This  accommodation  becoming  too^  limited  for  the  growing  importance* 
of  the  Society's  operations,  it  was  recently  determined  to  increase  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  utilise  the  vsu^ant  portions  of  the  site  by  the  erection 
of  office  buildings. 

By  the  advice  of  its  present  architect,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  the  Directors 
resolved  to  clear  the  site  of  the  existing  buildings,  excepting  the  main 
block  facing  Blomfield-street,  which  it  was  decided  to  raise  by  an  additional 
story,  and  to  extend  southwards  to  the  boundary  of  the  site.  This 
decision  involving  the  removal  of  the  old  museum  building,  and  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  Peace  Society,  the  former  was  transferred  to  the 
upper  floor  of  the  main  building,  and  the  latter  was  accommodated  in  the 
new  offices  proposed  to  be  built.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  main 
building,  or  Mission  House  proper,  should  be  designed  in  a  similar  style  to 
that  en^>loyed  by  Sir  William  Tite,  but  that  the  office  buildings  should  be 
made  distinct  by  the  adoption  of  a  different  style. 

The  perspective  view  which  is  given  in  our  frontispiece  exhibits  the 
southern  and  western  fa9ades  of  the  combined  buildings  as  designed  and 
executed. 

The  additions  .and  improvements,  which  have  cost  upwards  of  £12,000, 
ware  offsriad  out*  by  Mir.  Brass,  of  Old-street. 

The  very  interesting  museum,  accumulated  during  a  long  course  of  years 
by  the  agents  of  the  Society  in  all  lands,  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  has 
bean^arefoUy  axmogedin  the  new  cases  provided  for  it,  under  the  direc- 
tion o£  the  FoMgn  SeeiBtaiy:  It  is  specially  rich  in  its  collection  of 
Sobth  Sea  idols^  the  use  of  which  has  long  since  passed  away  from  that 
sphere  of  the  Society's  labours.     Specimens^  therefore,  are  not  easily 
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ni.— Itefo  dniRtH — ^P-urraj  |sIanV, 

IN  a  recent  number  of  The  Missionaby  C^boniglh  refeieaoe  was  made* 
to  the    contemplated  removal  of  the  head-quartera  of  the  Papitan 
bnnQh  of  the  New  Guinea   Mission.      Some   such   step   was  rendered 
neoesaary  owing  to   the  withdrawal  of  the  Government   establishment 
from  SoxxRSET  ;  and  Murray  Island  was  selected  for  a  new  mission  centre 
aa  affi)rdii^  a  healthy  locality  to  which  sick  teachers  might  be  sent,  and 
where  they  could  obtain  a  good  supply  of  native  food,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  presence  of  friendly  natives  would  render  that   island  a  safe 
residence  for  the  mission  families  during  the  absence  of  our  brethren  on 
their  voyages  of  inquiry  and  exploration.     The  present  movement  is,  it  is 
h(^)ed,  only  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  on  some  of  the 
high  land  in  the  south-east  peninsula  or  adjacent  islands.     It  is  with  much 
satisfaction  that  the  Directors  are  now  in  a  position  to  report  the  arrival  of 
the  Rev.  S.  Macparlank  at  Murray  Island,  and  his  settlement  in  the 
new  mission-house  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.     At  the 
date  of  the  last  advices,  August  18th,  Messrs.  Macparlanb  and  Lawbs  were 
^utemplating  a  voyage  in  the  schooner  Bertha^  in  which  it  is  probable 
they  would  be  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Chalmbbs,  late  of  Rarotonga. 
Mr.  Macfarlane  gives  the  following  description  of  the  island  : — 

••  Murray  Island  is  about  two  miles  level  with  the  ridge  in  question,  with 

long  and  one  mile  broad,  is  surrounded  a  similar  slope  on  the  south-east  side, 

by  a  reef  which  extends  half  a  mile  This  table  land  (slightly  depressed  in 

from  the  shore  on  the  south-east  side,  the  middle)  abounds  with  oocoanut- 

Wfc  on  the  norih-weet  is  only  about  trees  and  tropical  fruits,  and  is  ex- 

100  yards  wide.     The  south-west  end  oeedingly  fertile, 
of  the  island  nses  rather  abruptly  from  "  It  is  evident  that  an  active  volcano 

the  sea  in  a  conical  peaked  hill  to  the  formerly  existed  on  the  island,  the 

haight  of  750  feet,  from  the  summit  of  crater  being  at  the  south-west  end, 

iHiich  a  narrow  backed  ridge  runs  in  from   which   the   conical   peak   and 

a  northneaBterly  direetion  neaiiy  the  narrow  ridge  have  been  formed.     As 

lengfli  of  tiie  island,  gradually  incUn-  one  looks  on  the  huge  piles  of  trap 

ing  until  it  tenninates  about  150  feet  rook  here,  and  on  the  two  adjacant 

abofe  the  levei  of  the  sea.     The  land  small    islands,    the   mind    naturally 

from  the  top  of  this  ridge   on   the  wanders  back  to  the  pre-historic  era 

north-west  side  o^  the  island  slopes  iM;  when  the  silence  of  many  a  dark  night 

shout  fiaeen  degrees  down  to  within  was  broken  by  the  booming  of  erup- 

eigkty  yards  of  the  sea,  between  vdiich  tions,  and  the  hiU  sides  were  aglow 

aadthe  beaeh  there  is  a  fine  belt  of  with  molten  lava,  creeping  down  like 

plt&tmg  graumd  where-  the  natives  a  thing  of  life,  and  the  surrounding 

hsretfaeirhaasee.     After  descending  waters   danced  and  sparkled  in  the 

400  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  cone,  glare  of  this  monster  beacon.     Dis- 

the  interior  of  the*  island  is   almost  integration  has  long  been  doing  its. 
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work,  and  now  the  whole  island  (hill 
sides  included)  is  covered  with  a  deep 
rich  flfoU. 

**  We  have  erected  onr  house  on  the 
elope  at  the  north-west  side  of  the 
island,  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.     The  situation  is  healthy,  con- 
venient, and  pleasant.  The  anchorage 
is  opposite  the  mission  premises,  and 
is  very  good  during  the  south-east 
season  (about  nine  months  in  the  year) ; 
during   the   north-west    season    the 
anchorage  is  about  half-a-mile  to  the 
southwsj^,  between  a  long  reef  and 
the  mainland.   The  island  being  high, 
and  only  four  miles  from  the  barrier 
reef,  forms  a  good  mark  from  the  gulf. 


There  are  several  dear  breaks  in  the 
reef  behind  the  island,  through  which 
vessels  of   a   hundred   tons    burden 
might,  with  a  fair  wind,  enter  with 
perfect   safety.      Flinders    entrance, 
however,  is  convenient,  and  may  be 
used  at  all  seasons  in  our  voyages 
between   here    and    the    south-east 
peninsula  of  New  Guinea.    There  are 
three  good  passages   on  the  Torres 
Straits  side — the  Cumberland  passage, 
one  by  the  barrier  reef,  and  one  near 
Damley  Island,  which  we  consider  the 
best.      So  that,  although  the  island  is 
surrounded  by  reefs,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  difficult  to  get  at  as  a  stranger  is 
apt  to  sappose." 


2.  THE  NATIVE  POPTJJiATION. 
The  characteristics   of  the   inhabitants,   past  and  present,    are    thus 
described  and  contrasted  : — 


"The    natives,    when     visited   by 
Captain  Flinders  in  1802,  are  described 
as  being  a    warlike   race  and    very 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  weapons, 
which  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows  of 
a  very  superior  construction,  requiring 
great  strength  and  skill  in  their  use. 
They  possessed  at  that  time  large  and 
fast  canoes  capable  of  carrying  eighteen 
or  twenty  men,  and  were  regarded  as 
rather  formidable  enemies.     Captain 
Flinders  estimated  their  number   at 
700.     When  pearl  shelliDg  was  com- 
menced  in  Torres  Straits,  the  popula- 
tion of  this  island  was  supposed  to  be 
about  500.    Now  it  is  not  more  than 
about  350.    There  are  no  large  canoes 
to  be  seen  here  now,  and  very  few 
weapons,    the    latter    having    been 
bought  up  by  visitors.     The  former 
(also  the  stone  weapons)  are  obtained 
from  the  Bampton  islanders  in   ex- 
change for  shell  armlets,  one  armlet 
being  the  price  of  a  large  canoe.    The 
Bamptoa  inlanders  get  them  from  the 
natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Fly  Biver. 
These  natives  live  at  peace  with  their 


neighbours  and  amongst  themselves. 
They  have  but  few  wants,  and  these 
are  abundantly  supplied  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  shellers  to  get  vegetables. 
They  have  no  ambition  to  improve 
their      dwellings      and       condition, 
although   the    teachers    have     been 
living  amongst  them  for  five  years  : 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  any 
reformation    in     their     habits    and 
customs,  which  are  very  low;  they  are, 
in  fact,  a  dirty,  lazy  set.     Our  hope 
is  with  the  young.     The  boys  and 
girls  are   bright,   inteUigent-looking 
children,  and  a  good  work  is  going  on 
amongst  them.     All  the  inhabitants 
professed    to     have     embraced    the 
gospel  and  regularly  attend   public 
worship.     Many  of  them  have  family 
worship,  but  they  are  very  ignorant, 
so  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  much 
more  than  formality  in  their  religion. 
Their  island,  however,  is  very  con- 
veniently situated  for  our  workjast 
now ;  and,  having  such  a  retreat,  we 
hope  to  be  more  successful   on  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea.*' 
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IV.— Central  %im. 

DEATHS  OF  DK.  BLACK  AND  DR.  SMITH. 

WHILE  recognizing  the  Providence  which  has  watched  over  this 
Society's  expedition  to  Central  Africa  and  guarded  the  health  and 
liTes  of  its  members,  the  Directors  would  not  forget  that  kindred  Societies 
prosecuting  a  similar  work  have  been  called  to  suffer  painful  loss.  Dr. 
WiLUAM  Black,  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission,  died  on  the  7th  of  May, 
within  six  months  of  his  arrival  at  Lake  Nyassa.  Four  days  later,  namely 
on  the  llth  of  May,  at  the  town  of  Kagei,  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  Dr. 
John  Smith  also  died.  The  Directors  desire  to  tender  to  the  Executive  of 
the  Free  Church  op  Scotland  Mission  and  to  that  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  expression  of  their  deep  sympathy  in  the  trials 
which,  at  this  early  stage  of  their  efforts  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  have 
befallen  their  respective  missions.  For  the  substance  of  the  following 
brief  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the  Free  Church  MoiUhly  Record  :^— 

He  prosecuted  his  medical  studios  at 
the  Glasgow  University  with  great 
success.  lu  1872,  he  obtained  the 
munificent  bursary  given  by  Dr. 
Joshua  Patersou,  which  he  held  for 
four  years.  In  the  last  year  of  his 
medical  studies  he  was  medallist  in 
zoology,  and  gained  first  class 
honours  in  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine. He  graduated  in  1875,  as  M.B. 
and  C.\£.  In  1873,  while  yet  a 
medical  student,  he  was  appointed 
missionary  of  the  Barony  Church, 
Glasgow.  Into  that  work  he  threw 
himself  with  all  his  native  energy; 
but  overwork  undermined  his  health, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1875,  at  the 
request  of  his  friends,  he  sailed  to 
Bombay,  as  ship  surgeon  on  board 
the  Macedonia,  He  returned  home 
greatly  improved. 

*'  He  was  next  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Lovedale,  as 
well  fitted  to  become  the  head  of  the 
projected  mission  to  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
was  offered  the  appointment,  which  he 
thankfully  accepted.'  On  Dr.  Black^s 
return  from  India,  bis  time  was  occu- 


**  Dr.  Black  was  a  native  of  Dunbog, 
ilfeshire.      From    his    earliest    in- 
£uicy,   a  mother's  faith   and  prayer 
had  consecrated  her  first-bom  to  the 
service  of  Christ.      Having    finished 
his  education,  he  entered  an  archi- 
tect's office  in  St.  Andrews.    Here,  in 
his  twenty -first  3  ear,  the  light,  which 
he  had  been  long  and  earnestly  seek- 
iog,  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  soon 
showed,    by    his    spiritual   life    and 
zealous  service,   that  the  truth  had 
deeply  impressed  his  heart.     Early 
in    1868,  he  went  to   Alloa    as   in- 
spector of  works,  and   there  he   re- 
solved  to  relinquish  hid  profession, 
and  to  devote  his  life  to  missionary 
work.    He  returned  to  St.  Andrews, 
intending  to  support   himself  while 
prosecuting  his  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity.   He  had  many  and  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with;    ^he  way, 
iiowever,  was   providentially  opened 
up.     In  the    sunmier  of  1870,    Dr. 
Lyall,    late    superintendent   of    the 
Glasgow  Medical  Mission,  who  knew 
his  detiro  and  character,  secured  an 
opening  for  him  in  his  dispensary. 
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pied  with  the  studj  of  theology,  advo- 
cating the  claims  of  the  livingstonia 
Mission ;  and,  latterly,  in  preparation 
for  his  departure.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  in  the 
spring  of  1876. 

**  After  interesting  valedictory 
meetings  held  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Black  sailed  from  London 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1876.  A 
week  later  he  writes : — *  My  mind  and 
powers  are  bent  on  Africa,  and  I  fiud 
myself  thinking  and  scheming  at 
some  great  and  noble  work.  I  think 
for  Africa,  read  lor  Africa,  and  scheme 
for  Africa.' 

**  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Stewart,  the  missionary  party  arrived 
safely  at  Livingstonia  on  October 
the  22nd.  On  the  way  from  the 
coast  the  whole  party  suffered,  more 
or  less,  from  fever,  Dr.  Black  being 
the  first  to  have  it.  On  reaching  the 
Lake  he  was  convalescent  from  his 
second  attack.  He  was  soon  able, 
however,  to  take  his  full  share  of 
duty,  and  his  letters  show  how  fully 
his  heart  waa  given  to  his  work, 
although  he  was  never  impatient  for 
results.  He  wrote :— '  It  is  a  work  in 
hope— the  ploughing  of  a  very  rough 


but  rich  soil;    hardly  even  that  bo* 
much  as  the  clearing  away  of  the 
brushwood    to   make   way  for    the 
plough.    To  the  future  we  must  look, 
and  for  the  futoce  we   must  wwk*. 
The  extent  of  the  work  will  not  be 
much  in  our  day;   but  if  we  get  a 
grip,  and  pioneer  the  way  fbr  others, 
then   may   we   hope  for   a  gloriouB- 
future,  when  the  land  shall  overflow 
with   the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
perhaps,     like    Ka&aria,    send   the- 
Gospel  farther  on  through  this  great 
continent.' 

**  Of  one  who  so  loved  his  Saviour 
and  his  fellow-men,  and  who  seemed 
raised  up  and  endowed  with  special 
gifts  and  training  in  order  to  accom- 
plish an  important  work — much  was 
to  be  expected,  and  in  the  belief  that 
the  Lord  had  need  of  him  for  special 
service  in  Africa,  we  had  counted  on 
a  long  and  useful  career.  The  period 
of  allotted  service  was,  however,  very' 
short;  but  God  knows  what  is  beet. 
'He  being  dead  yet  speaketh,'  and» 
in  his  own  words,  written  shortly 
before  he  died,  we  still  hear  him 
saying,  *  Africa  must  not  be  given  up, 
though  it  should  cost  thousands  of 


Hves.* " 
DR.  JOHN  SMITH. 
The  Quarterly  Paper  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society  for 
November  contains  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  which  the  following  are 
extracts : — 


<*  Dr.  Smith  was  the  son  of  the  Free 
Church  Minister  of  Half-Morton, 
Dumfriesshire.  While  he  was  a 
student  at  the  University,  he  came,  as 
a  volunteer,  to  help  us  in  our  work  at 
the  Oowgate,  and  to  gain  professional 
experience.  When  he  graduated  in 
1875,  he  was  appointed  Besident  Phy- 
sician at  our  Dispensary,  snooeeding 
Dr.  Wm.  Carey,  now  of  Delhi*  No 
one  could  have  entered  with  more 
enthusiaam  into  the  work  of  Medical 
Missions  than  did  Dr.  Smith  at  the 


Cowgate.  He  often  said  that  he 
never  felt  happier  than  when  going^ 
about  among  his  poor  patients,  and,  oo* 
casionally ,  when  we  prevailed  upon  him 
to  take  a  holiday,  he  would  never  stay 
away  mjore  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time 
from  his  much-loved  work.  He  took^ 
all  along,  a  deep  interest  in  the  Drill 
Hall  Sabbath-morning  Breakfast,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  aotive  workers  in 
connection  with  that  movement 

*  <  Towands  the  close  of  1 875,  the  Bev. 
Dr.  M'Bae,  of  Hawick,  applied  to  ua 
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kt  a  Medical  ICnionary,  to  acoom- 
pinj  the  Ghnrbh  of  Scotiand  xniaaion- 
try  expedition  to  Oentral  Afdu^  and 
to  aaoet  in  eetablialdng  a  mission 
wtflwHul  there,  as  a BMm«rial-of  Dr. 
Uragitcme.  We  told  Dr.  ^*Bae  of 
the  seel  and  deyotednees  of  oar  young 
aaaiiUnt,  and  lie  asked  for  an  interriew 
▼ilh  him.  We  met  with  Dr.  Smith  in 
the  Magdalene  Ohapel,  and  had  a  long 
and  deeply  interesting  conyenation 
with  him ;  he  stated,  however,  that  he 
wM  not  think  of  going  ont  tiU  he 
had  gained  more  professional  eapen- 
eiioe,  and,  on  that  acoonnt,  did  not 
wish  to  break  his  engagement  with  our 
Society.  Dr.  M'Bae  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  look  elsewhere. 

"The  next  day,  he  came  up  to  the 
Bissfton  house,  and  we  can  neyer 
iorget  the  Innk  and  deeided  manner 
in  which  be  then  expressed  his  noble 
detennination  to  giye  himself  to  the 
work.  '  Dr.  Lowe/  he  said,  '  I  have 
Wq  praying  much  of  late  that  Gk>d 
would  accept  my  setvicea  as  a  mis- 
■ooaiy  to  the  heathen,  and  now  I 
thinK  that  Dr.  M'Bae  has  been  sent, 
like  the  prophet  to  Hezekiah,  to  tell 
me  my  prayers  haye  been  heard, 
ru  hear  what  the  good  folks  at  home 
haye  to  lay,  and,  if  they  don't  |n!e^raiit 
ae,  Pye  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a 
missionary.' 

''Soon  after  this  interyiew,  Mr. 
Mackay,  who  had  o£feredhis  seryioes 
as  an  engineer  to  the  Ohnroh  Mis- 
aionary  Society,  and  been  accepted  as 
one  of  the  little  band  of  missionary 
pioneers  to  Lake  Yictoria  Nyanaa, 
came,  as  a  yolnnteer  student,  to  the 
dispensary.  A  dose  and  intimate 
frisndahip  soon  sprang  np  between  the 
two  yonng  inissionaiies,  and  the 
daims  of  the  0.  M.  S.  Central  AMca 
ICssion  were,  no  doabt,  frequently 
and  vgeatly  pressed  upon  Dr.  Smith's 
•ttentlen.  The  result  was,  that  early 
ia  1876  he  offered  to  accompany  the 


expedition,  then  fitting  out,  as  a 
medical  missionary.  His  seryices  were 
at  once  accepted,  and,  in  June  the- 
same  year,  he  sailed  for  Africa. 

"On  the  4th  September  last,  tk^ 
foUowxng  telRgwiia  roaohed  London 
from  Aden : — <  Dr.  John  Smith  dead. 
Daisy  on  Lake.  Bead  to  Mpwapwa 
completed.'  And  in  a  note  from  the- 
Editorial  Seoetary  of  the  0.  M.  S. 
resetyed  the  next  day,  he  writes: — 
*  This  is  a  sad  and  serious  blow  to  our 
mission;  the  doctor  had  endeared 
himself  to  his  companions  in  no 
common  degree,  and,  though  not  ih» 
head,  he  was  eyidMitly  the  leader, 
spiritually  as  well  as  medically.' 

**  Those  of  us  who  knew  Dr.  Smith 
intimately  can  neyer  forget  him — his 
child-like  humility,  his  strong  frith, 
his  ardent  zeal,  his  self-saonfioing 
deyotion ;  gentle  as  a  child,  yet  con- 
stantly exerting  an  influence,  which 
the  wild,  unruly  Oowgate  Arab  could 
not  resist,  and  which  made  itself  felt 
whereyer  he  went ;  with  a  heart  beat- 
ing in  sympathy  wfth  Ohrist  in  Hia 
yearning  solicitude  for  the  salyatioa 
of  the  lost. 

<  *  When  Dr.  Smith  offeredhis  seryices 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  he 
laid  upon  the  missionary  altar  no 
mean  sacrifice.  His  yaried  talents, 
his  high  professional  accomplishments^ 
his  integrity  andenthusiastio  deyotion 
to  his  work,  could  not  fail  to  haye 
secured  for  him,  at  home,  hoaourable 
distinction;  but,  reoeiying,  as  he 
belieyed,  a  call  from  God  to  preach 
Ohrist  among  the  heathen,  he  conferred 
not  with  fleidi  and  blood,  but,  bidding 
farewell  to  his  home,  his  kindred,  and 
his  friends,  he  chose  the  lot  of  an 
hmnble  missionary.  His  manly 
courage,  his  self-saciificing  deyotion, 
his  unflinching  response  to  the  call  of 
God,  is  a  noble  example  to  young, 
men!" 
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v.— Spttial  appeal 


ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS  OF  DECEASED 
MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONARIES  INCAPACITATED  FOR 
LABOUR. 

The  Prospective  Claims  on  the  Fund  are  £500  more  than  the  Sum 

hitherto  raised. 

To  the  Pastors,  Officers,  and  Members  of  Christian  Churches  in  connection 

vnth  the  Society. 

Dear  Christian  Friends, — 

DURING   recent  years,   the    increase  made   in  tlie   number   of  the 
Society's  missionaries,  together  with  the  lengthened  service  of  those 
previously    labouring    in    various    parts    of    the    world,    has    naturally 
produced   an   increase   in   the  number    of   widows   and    children  thus 
thrown   on   the   Society's   care,   and  a   corresponding   increase   in  the 
expenditure  which  it  entails.     When  the  Fund  originated,  £1,350  suficed 
to  meet  that  expenditure ;   last  year  it  required   £4,340,  and   during 
the   year  on    which   we   are   entering    it   will  probably  need  at  least 
£5,232.    Though  actually  called  the  Widows    and  Orphans'  Fund,  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the 
families  of  dbcsased  missionaries,  but  also  of  retired  missionaries 
themselves.     During  the  year  the  Fund  will  have  to  provide  for  FORTr- 
three   widows    of  missionaries;    for  fortt-onb   children;    and  for 
TWENTY  missionaries  who,  by  length   of  service  or    through    broken 
health,  have    been    compelled  to  retire    from  their  accustomed  work. 
Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commenced  their  service  in  the  Society 
more  than  forty  years  ago.     Some  of  them  represent  the  early  work  of  the 
Society  in  China,  India,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas.     And  amongst  the 
children  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  many  who,  by  diligence  in 
study  and  excellent  behaviour,  are  fulfilling  the  earnest  desires  of  their 
best  friends. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  funds  placed  at  their 
command  wisely  and  with  care.  They  would  wish  that  this  Fund  should 
completely  meet  all  the  claims  made  upon  it.  The  obligation  which  it 
■acknowledges  is  of  a  distinct  kind ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the 
friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to   be  met  in  this 
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^istmct  way.  The  Direct(»%  believe  that  the  increased  number  of 
Churches  aiding  the  Society,  their  increased  resources,  and  their  growing 
liberality  are  more  than  sufficient  completely  to  meet  these  increased 
daims.  And  they  trust  that,  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  new 
year,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loving 
sympathy,  and  the  wants  of  those  who  have  served  Christ's  Church  in 
bjgone  years  will  be  folly  and  fitly  provided  for. 

We  are,  on  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

Christian  Friends, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Joseph  Mullens, 

RoBEBT  RoBiNsow,    ^  Secf'etaries. 

EdWABB   H.    JoNEK', 

Mission  House,  Blom  field  Stbeet, 
December  Zrdy  1877. 

It  is  hoped  that,  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the  Sacra- 
mental Offerings  now  solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  next  month,  our 
Christian  friends  will  kindly  embrace  the  first  Sabbath  in  Febbuabt  for 
the  occasion. 

VI.— Itirtts  0f  i\t  P(rnf|  a«b  ^xixuU. 

1.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Bev.  Jahes  Sibbee,  Mrs.  Sibree,  and  family,  with  Master  Fbedebick 
BuGos,  from  Madaoascab,  per  steamer  Patna,  Deoember  let. 

The  Rev.  Rooeb  Pbice,  from  Central  Africa,  per  P.  &  0.  steamer, 
Beoember  ISth. 

2.  THE  SHANGHAI  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

At  this  the  first  general  Conference  of  Protestant  missionaries  of  all  denomi- 
nations ever  held  in  China,  consisting  of  over  a  hundred  missionaries,  which 
met  in  Shanghai  last  May,  the  opium  trade  was  the  subject  of  earnest  delibera- 
tion, after  which  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

'*  1.  That  opium  smoking  is  a  vice  highly  injurious— physically,  morally, 
•fid  socially. 

"2.  jDiat  the  opium  trade,  though  now  no  longer  contraband,  is  deeply  in- 
ptious,  not  only  to  China,  but  also  to  India,  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  other 
conatriee  engaged  in  it ;  and  that,  both  from  its  past  history  and  its  present 
eneniioiiu  extent,  producing  suspicion  and  dislike  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese, 
it  is  a  moti  lonnidable  obstacle  to  the  cause  of  Christianity;  that  it  is  the 
MniMt  deiin  of  this  Conference  that  the  trade  may  be  speedily  suppressed. 
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asoept  BO  jGftr  M  it  ia  Beoeaaaxy  to  mxpplj  ti&e  strietly  mediciBal  ^ase  of  th^ 
drag. 

'*  3.  .Tbat,  while  folly  aware  of  the  Beriona  oommenuil  and  faiftnflial  difi* 
cnltieB  ia  the  way  of  abolishing  the  trade,  and  not  Tentoxing  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  means  by  which  these  may  be  obviated,  it  is  the  aolomn  oon- 
Tiotion  of  the  Oonference  that  in  this  case,  as  always,  nothing  which  is  jnorally 
wrong  ean  erer  be  poiitieally  right. 

<*4.  That,  in  addition  to  the  dissemination  of  strictly  aoonrate  information, 
they  believe  that  the  labonrs  of  those  in  Qieat  Britain  opposed  to  the  opium 
trade  may  at  present  be  most  practically  and  beneficially  directed  towards  the 
effort  to  sever  the  direct  connection  of  the  Indian  Oovemment  with  the  growth, 
mannfactnre,  and  sale  of  opium,  and  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  obstruct  the 
action  of  the  Ohinese  Government  in  all  lawful  endeavours  to  regulate,  restrict, 
or  suppress  opium  smokii^  and  the  opium  trade  in  Ohina. 

''5.  IFinally,  this  Oonference  urgently  appeals  to  aU  the  Churches  of 
Ohristendom  to  pray  fervently  to  Gtod  that  He  may  prosper  the  means  used,  so 
that  this  great  evil  may  speedily  come  to  an  end,  and  to  make  their  voioes 
heard  in  clear  and  earnest  tones,  so  as  to  reach  the  ear  and  awaken  the  con- 
science  of  England  and  of  all  other  Christian  peoples  and  (Governments." 

3.  BOOKS  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 

Since  the  little  work  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy  has  been  circulated  amongst 
the  natives  of  Damley  and  Murray  Islands,  we  frequently  hear,  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  from  the  boats  which  come  to  Somerset  to  meet  the  mail,  the 
familiar  strains  of  **  Come  to  Jesus,"  which  the  natives  sing  very  well.  A  few 
days  ago,  about  thirty  young  fellows  from  these  islands  finished  their  twelve 
months'  servioe  with  one  of  the  shellers,  and  were  paid  off.  Many  inducements 
were  held  out  to  them  to  re-engage,  but  they  all  refused,  saying  that  they  had 
now  got  books  in  their  language,  and  intended  returning  to  their  homes,  that 
they  might  learn  from  the  teacher  to  read  and  write.  Gucheng  and  Josaia  will 
be*  pleased  to  have  these  young  men  back  again. — Beu,  5.  Macfarlane. 

4.  MADAGASCAB-MBTEOEIC  APPEARANCE. 

As  a  fact  which  may  interest  you,  I  may  teU  you  of  an  extraordinary  meteor 
which  passed  over  us  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  May  21st.  At  about  six 
o'clock  in  tbe  evening  I  was  walking  in  my  garden,  when  I  saw  what  looked 
extremely  like  a  rocket  passing  over  our  house.  Its  centre  was  a  fiery  red, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  blue ;  it  had  a  longish  tail,  as  of  a  comet.  The  speed 
at  which  it  passed  and  its  great  heat  created  a  cloudy  appearance  about  it  and 
surrounding  it,  resembling  a  beautiful  halo.  It  presently  burst  into  two  bright, 
star-like  appearances,  and  disappeared.  Its  light  reflected  from  the  house  was 
very  bright,  and  shortly  afber  its  disappearance  there  was  a  very  long  and  low 
peal  of  thunder.  The  Betsileo  made  a  great  shouting  in  their  £9ar.  They  call 
these  appearances  *<  Fantara,"  and  say  (and,  I  think,  truly)  that  no  one  struck 
by  them  survives.  The  day  had  been  peculiar,  and,  at  Fianaraatsoa,  so  dark 
in  the  morning,  that  the  people  fled  from  the  market,  saying  that  the  last  day 
had  come.  This  latter  fact  I  had  from  the  nussionaries  when  down  there  for 
Committee. — Rev.  T,  Broekway. 
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5.  SOUTH  INDIA— DISTElBUnON  OF  THE  FAMINE   BELIEF 

FUND. 

Hw  Ber.  Bbnj.  Bioe,  of  BangaiiOAE,  addressing  the  Directors,  under  date 
NvfVBilwr  9,  1877,  mrites  as  followv  : — 

"In  reply  to  the  inqmrietf  in  yonr  letter  of  October  5th  :*- 

"  1.  "^th  regard  to  the  division  of  the  stuns  reeently  received  from  the 
IGssbn  House  on  a4)ooant  of  the  Famine.  They  have  been  divided  as 
follows :— (a)  The  additional  grant  of  £246  for  native  asoBtants— To  Madras, 
290  znpees ;  to  all  the  other  stations,  except  Tizagapatam,  280  nxpees  each  ; 
total,  2,480  rapees.  (h)  The  first  Famine  grant,  5,000  mpees,  iras  thoe  ap- 
porticmed — ^To  nine  stations,  500  rnpees  each ;  to  Yizagapatam,  200  rupees ;  to 
Bdkry,  Oaddapah,  and  Nnndial,  100  rupees  each  extra,  (c)  The  second  giant 
of  6,000  rupees,  thos— To  all  the  stations,  except  Yizagaptttam,  500  rupees 
each ;  to  Gnddapali,  1,000  rupees,  id)  The  third  grant  of  5,000  rupees,  thus— 
To  niQO  stations,  500  rupees  each ;  to  Yizagapatam,  200  rupees ;  to  Bellary, 
Onddapah,  and  Nondial,  100  rupees  each  extra. 

"  2.  The  time  iVilly  to  answer  the  question  respecting  expenditure  has  hazdly 
yet  snived.  I  would>  at  present,  only  say,  generally,  that  we  are  engaged  in 
aeeidng  out  worthy  objects  of  relief  among  all  daases  of  the  people,  old  and 
young,  and  assisting  them  in  various  ways.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able,  at  our 
nieeting  early  in  January,  to  draw  up  a  fall  report  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
ffae  money. 

"  3.  Witii  regard  to  the  Lord  Mayer's  Fund,  Mr.  Slater  tells  me  that  he  has 
already  written  to  yon  at  kngtii,  giving  the  information  desired  in  reference 
to  the  Yoluntary  Committees  which  receive  and  disburse  the  Mansion  House 
Pimd  in  the  Madras  Districts.  I  believe  our  brethren  at  all  the  stations  in 
those  diatticts  ave  actively  engaged  as  members  of  Local  Oommitteee  in  dis- 
tributing Teliel.  Here,  in  Mysore,  we  are  also  doing  the  same  iu  connection 
vith  the  Ganmdtteee  in  Bangalore.  We  are  endeavouring  to  tbe  utmost  of 
oor  power  to  help  all  that  need  assiBtance,  and  hope  the  object  ib  being  fiuxly 

aooDBpiiBhed* 

"4.  QiButi  havo  been  made  by  the  Madras  Committee,  I  believe,  to  our 
kethien  in  t&e  Famine  diattiots,  and  here,  in  Bangalore,  we  have  hftd  a 
gnut  on  behalf  of  orphans.  Care  is  taken  that  tke  relief  which  we  afford 
from  the  Manion  House  grants  may  not  clash  with  that  afiordod  by  the  Local 
Ooomattoea*  Theg  are  casing  fot  the  public  geinrally;  im,  more  especdally, 
for  these  oHinaTit  of  the  people  witii  wbom  we  are  brought  more^  immedmtely 
into  contact  in  connection  with  our  schools  and  mission  woiik.    We  are  aiding 

alse,  as  orach  as  poauble,  in  the  care  ef  orphans. 

SViin  OF  THE  FBOFXJL 

VOne  of fhe^loeal newspapers  says  truly  that  *  thsfe  is  grave  wwcm  t&  fear 
ffaetwlnnlte  fvsidta  of  th^faaiiiie  in  Mysore  are  finality  summed  up>  it  will  be 
fcundthat  the  pwvince  hae  lost  nearly  thiee-quarteis  of  a  million  of  its  popu- 
lation' TWt  statement  applies^to  Mysore  mdy.  but  the  losa  of  lifs  has  been 
V«ry  great  in  otter  districts  of  8otLth  India  also." 
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VII.— Jcfenflfolebgflifttte. 


The  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  following, 
viz. : — 


For  Native  Teacher  nnder  Ber.  W.  O.  Lawes, 
New  Guinea. — To  the  MurlborouKh  Church 
Bible  Class,  per  Mr.  Hutchingt  for  a  Writing 
Desk. 

For  Bev.  Dr.  Tamer,  Samoa.— To  the  Juvenile 
Missionary  Society,  Blaokheath  Con^- 
gational  Church,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing, 
value  £6. 

Forlsaia  Papehia,  Barotonga.— To  the  Ladies* 
Working  Party,  East  Parade  Church,  Leeds, 
Mrs.  Dawson,  of  Lancaster,  and  Miss  Dan- 
ning,  of  Woodstock  Street,  for  a  Box  of  School 
MaUolals.  Tools,  ftc.,  value  £7. 

For  Bev.  W.  W.  Gill,  Barotonga.— To  the  Bev. 
W.  Gill  and  the  Bible  Class  of  the  late  Bev. 
F.  Wills,  Clevedon,  for  a  Parcel  of  Drapery, 
value  £5. 

For  Bev.  A.  PearsOf  Baiatea.— To  Mrs.  Godwin, 
of  Upton,  Bristol,  for  a  Box  of  Prints, 
Books,  &o.,  value  £11  lis. 

For  Bev.  G.  A.  Harris,  Mangafa.  —  To  Miss 
Dunning,  of  Bobert  Street  Chapel,  for  a  Box 
of  Stationery  and  Useful  Articles.- To  the 
Faddington  Chai)el  Young  Ladies'  Mis- 
sionary Working  Society,  per  Miss  Watkin, 
for  a  Box  of  Clothing,  value2£10  10s. 

For  Mr.  Hutchison,  Coimbatore.— To  the  Juvenile 
Missionary  Workinff  Party,  Bamsgate,  per 
Miss  M.  B.  Sadler,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing, 
&o.,  value  £10.— To  the  Stratford  Congre- 
gational Church  Sunday  School  J  Juvenile 
Society,  per  Mr.  F.  J.  Bloxam,  for  a  Box  of 
Clothing  and  Useful  Articles,  value  £19. 

For  Bev.  J.  G.  Hawker,  Belgaum.— To  the  Elgin 
Place  Congregational  Sabbath  School, 
Glasgow,  per  Mr.  B.  W.  Hervey,  for  a  Case 
of  Clothing,  Ac.,  value  £20. 

For  Bev.  G.  O.  Newport,  Salem.— To  the  United 
Missionary  Working  Socie^,  Bristol,  per 
Miss  Jack,  for  a  Box  of  Toys  and  DoUs, 
value  £8. 

For  Mrs.  Bice,  Bangalore.  —  To  the  Ladies* 
Working  Society,  Clapham,  per  Mrs.  South- 

Kte.  for  a  Case  of  Clothing,  Books,  and 
vs,  value  £91. 
For  Mrs.  Bacon,  Cuddapah.— To  the  Indies' 
Missionary  Working  Party,  St.  Leonard's, 
per  Mrs.  Bmall,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing  and 
Useful  Articles,  value  £37. 
For  Madsffsacar.— To  Miss  Davis,  of  Sidmouth, 
for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 


.—To    the 
Mr. 

ery» 


For  Mr.  G.   A.   Shaw,  Mad 
Foundry  Boys'  Society,  G! 
Wm.  Martin,  for  two  Boxes  ef 
Ac.,  value  £10. 

For  Mrs.  Stribling,  Madagascar.  —  To  Miss 
Bentham,  of  Rochester,  for  a  Parcel  of 
Flazmel.— To  Mr.  Barton  and  Miss  Vallence, 
for  two  Parcels  of  Publications. 

For  Bev.  J.   Pearse,  Madagascar.  —  To  Mrs. 

Bartlett  and  Friends  at  JNottingham,  for  a 

Faroel  of  Clothing,  value  £18. 
For  Bev.  T.  Brockway*  Madasasoar.— To  Miss 

Everett,  of  Lower  Norwood,  for  a  Parcel  of 

Clothing,  Ac.— To  Friends  at  Princes  Street 

Chapel,  Norwich,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing  and 

Useful  Artioles,  value  £13  10s. 
Fer  Miss  Bliss,  Madagascar.— To  Miss  Whitley, 

Camberwell,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing,  &o., 

value  £8. 
For  Bev.  C.  F.  Moss,  Madagaeoar.— To   Miss 

OampbeU  and  Friends,  Londonderzy  and 

Leith,  for  two  Cases  of  Haberdashery,  value 


For  Bev.  T.  T.  Matthews,  Madagascar.— To  Mra- 

F.  Thorp,  Ashton,  for  a  Bale  of  Drapery* 

value  £7. 
For  Mrs.  J.  Peill,  Madagascar. — ^To  Bronghton 

Busy  Bee,  Manchester,  per  Miss  Bryant,  for 

a  Bale  of  Clothing,  value  £8. 

For  Bev.  J.  Cockin,  Hope  Fonntain. — ^To  the 
Girls  of  Streatham  Hill  Ckmgregational 
Sunday  School,  per  Mr.  C.  Anderson,  for  a 
Parcel  of  Clothing.— To  the  Ladies*  Mis- 
sionary Sewing  Society,  Haddersfleld,  per 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Mellor,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  Bev.  C.  D.  Helm,  Hope  Foontain. — To  the 
lAdies  at  Craven  Hill  Chapel,  per  Miss 
McMillan,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing  and  Useful 
Articles,  value  £25. 

For  Mrs.  Sykes,  Inyati.  —  To  the  Ladies  of 
Arundel  Square  Chapel,  per  Mrs.  Norman, 
for  a  Case  of  Clothing  and  Useful  Articles, 
value  £8. 

For  Bev.  S.  Macfarlane,  New  Guinea.— To  the 
Pabicroft  Congregational  Church  Young 
People's  liiissionary  Associatinn,  per  Mr.  J. 
B.  Ohadwick,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing,  value 
£16. 

For  Bev.  J.  Hewlett,  Mirzapore.— To  the  Kentish 
Town  Ladies'  Working  Society,  for  a  Case 
of  Useful  and  Fancy  Articles,  value  £28. 

For  Bev.  S.  Mateer,  Trevandrum.— To  Mrs. 
Sargeant,  Bristol,  for  Three  Packages  of 
BiblM,  &c. 

For  Bev.  E.  Lewis,  Bellary.— To  the  Ladies 
Missionary  Working  Society,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Church,  Brighton,  for  a  Case 
of  Clothing  and  Useful  Articles,valuQ  £25.— 
To  the  Ladies'  Missionaiy  Society,  Christ- 
church,  Westminster  Bridge  fioad,  per  Mrs. 
Hefler,  for  a  valuable  Parcel  of  Clotning. 

Also  to  the  following  friends  for  presents  of 
Clothing,  Flannel,  Calico,  and  useful  Ar- 
ticles, in  aid  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  Indian 
Famine.— Mrs.  Coombs,  Stamford  Hill; 
A.  S.  H.,  Bognor ;  Miss  Batty,  Notting  Hill ; 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Phimps,  Quany  Farm,  Bletching- 
ley ;  Mrs.  J.  Chase,  Lancaster ;  The  Halstead 
Juvenile  Missionary  Society,  per  Mrs. 
Parkinson;  Mrs.  Gristock,  28,  Blandford 
Square ;  F.  0.  D.,  Cambridge ;  Zion  Chapel 
Sewing  Meeting,  Wakefield,  per  Bev.  J.  B. 
Wolstenholme  ;  Mrs.  M.  Tucker,  87,  Gibson 
Square,  Islington;  Paddington  Chapel 
Young  Ladies'l^Qssionary  Working  Party ; 
Miss  Atkins  and  Mrs.  Cochrane,  Chelten- 
ham ;  Ladies  of  the  Oxton  Bead  GongTCgsr 
tional  Church,  Birkenhead ;  Mrs.  Luokhurrt 
and  family.  Stoke  NewiiuKton ;  Ladies  of 
Mrs.  Shelley's  Missionaiy  Sewing  Meeting, 
*c.,    Sherwell    Chapel,    Plymouth;    Kiss 


ALTS.  noaxiQ.  ou,  uaversnam  nomi ;  •<»"• 
Boberts,  Allerton  House,  Chapel  Allert(m» 
near  Leeds;  A  Friend,  Highnte  Bead; 
Mrs.  W.  Horaeiv,  Jnn.,  and  Friends  st 
Fordingbridge ;  Miss  Bonar  and  SsnraiuB 
at  Berbeth,  Dalmelllngton,  Ayr;  Bev.  B. 
Porter  and  Friends  at  Beading,  for  Bev. 
J.  B.  Bacon,  Cuddapah:  Mrs.  BoonnsJ^ 
LoDgfleet,  nr.  Poole:  Mrs.  Luff,  2,  Maodensld 
YiUas,  Forest  Gate,  B. ;  Friends  and  ChildnB 
of  Baptist  School,  Chew  Magna,  Bristol; 
Orphans  of  the  Home  for  Female  OrphM 
Grove  Boad,  St.  John's  Wood ;  FriMids  a^ 
Upminster,  per  Bev.  A.  M.  Carter;  Xi*> 
0.  McMullen,  14^  Bast  Shiubbeiy.  Bedlw* 
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Briitol;  R.  Hopwood  Hntoluxuon,  Bsq., 
Blackburn;  ICias  Smnznerflsld,  1,  Northcote 
Bold,  CUAon,  Bristol;  Hiss  BAjnar, 
BeckpnhMn  Houm,  Beckenham;  Mrs.  Bell, 
Tooting;  Mjib  Doxminf,  13,  Woodstock 
fltiwt,  Oxford  Btroet,  W. ;  Mrs.  G.  FoIIat, 
Aston  T7pUu»pe,WsUingfard;  Miss  Flower, 
St  Johm's  Wood ;  Mrs.  Parker,  9,  Derby 
Villss,  New  Maiden;  Miss  Giles;  A  few 
Ladies  of  St.  George's  Congregational 
Chnrch,  Bolton ;  Misses  B.  and  M.  Moody 
and  friends,  Frome;  From  tbe  Robert 
Street  Javenile  Society,  per  Miss  Dunning ; 
Mfisaxs-BnUerworth  &  Bon.GreenboothYiUa, 
near  Bochdale ;  Mrs.  cnarke.Thomton  House, 
Gamden  Square ;  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Friends, 
Woodlands  Terrace,  Flymoutli ;  Mr.  White- 
hesd,  Sheep  Street,  Northampton ;  Mrs. 
Brewer,  Alexandra  Villa,  Harrogate;  Glon- 
ceater  Street  Chapel  Female  Bible  Class, 
W^ymonth ;  3Gss  Psge,  9,  St.  Ann's  Crescent, 
Lewes;  Frienda  at  Brightside,  Shefileld; 


Miss  Phillips ;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Hender  and  Mrs. 
B.  Beed,  Newport  Street,  Stophensby, 
lAunoeston ;  Friends  at  Sandon,  per  Rev.  J. 
Newman ;  Miss  Morey,  South  Hackney  $ 
MissT.  Powell  and  Class,  Smethwick  Con- 
gregational Church ;  A  lAdy  Teacher  in 
connection  with  Patricroft  Congregational 
Church  Sunday  School ;  Mrs.  West  Watson, 
Birkenhead;  Miss  Swanwiok  and  Mrs. 
Baker,  Redhill;  Senior  Girls  in  Sundi^ 
School  at  Zion  Chapel,  Wakefield ;  JuTcnile 
Dorcas  Socie^,  Lewisham  Boad,  Green- 
wich; Mrs.  T.  H.  Qumey,  Northrepi)8,  Nor- 
wich; Miss  Onslow,  Upton  House,  Aires- 
ford;  Miss  White,  Oakley  Square;  Misa 
Malpas and  Mrs.  {Alien,  Bath;  B.  C^Maid- 
stone;  Mrs.  Spencer,  Broadway,  Worces- 
tershire ;  Mrs.  Bussell,  Sheruden  MilL  Eden- 
bridge  ;  Young  Ladies  Working  Society, 
Hoxton  Academy  Chapel,  per  Mrs.  Clarke; 
A  Well-Wisher,  St.  Leonards. 


VIII. — ^miiMms. 

SPECIAL    FOR    INDIAN    FAMINE    FUND, 

Fr<m  \Sth  Ncrvtmher  to  l^ih  Deccrriber,  1877. 
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MISSION AEY    OHEONIOLE.  , 


FEBRUARY,  1878. 


By  the  late  Rev.  David  Thomas,  of  Bristol. 

The  subject  of  personal  influence  at  once  presents  itself  to  us  in  its 
moral  and  religious  aspect.  It  is  on  the  influence  we  are  exerting  indi- 
vidually on  the  character  of  our  fellow-men,  that  we  are  immediately  led 
to  tfaizkk.  The  subject  in  this  view  of  it  is  second  only  to  that  of  our 
personal  salvation.  Next  to  the  care  of  our  own  souls,  there  is  nothing 
that  concerns  us  so  much  as  the  way  and  degree  in  which  we  act  on 
other  souls.  Next  to  the  question,  What  is  my  own  character  ?  is  the 
question,  What  is  my  responsibility  for  the  character  of  others  1  To  this 
hitter  question,  each  one  should  give  his  serious  attention,  putting  it  to 
himself.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  act  on  the  mind  and  life  of 
others,  and  put  forth  a  formative  or  modifying  influence  upon  the 
character  of  others. 

1.  By  the  contribution  we  yield  to  the  general  opinion  and 
moral  spirit  prevailing  in  the  society  to  which  we  belong.  Every 
oonmiunity  has  its  own  moral  and  religious  standard,  and — determined 
by  this — ^its  own  distinctive  opinion,  and  tone  of  sentiment.  We  see  it 
in  nations — ^in  neighbourhoods — in  churches.  Every  association  of  men 
sets  up  its  own  standard  of  right  and  good ;  gives  forth,  by  word  and 
deed,  its  opinion  on  human  character  and  conduct ;  breathes  out  a  spirit 
corresponding  with  its  own  principles  land  opinions,  and  by  this  it 
wields  a  mighty  power  over  the  individuals  who  belong  to  it.  A 
ntAQy  generally,  is  in  great  part  what  the  community  is,  in  which  he 
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has  been  reared,  or  to  which  he  is  attached.  He  is  apt  to  assent  to  its 
judgments,  to  drink  in  its  spirit,  to  reflect  its  image,  to  become  what  it 
is  fitted  to  make  him«  For  this  reason,  it  becomes  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent accountable  for  him.  A  nation  is  to  a  considerable  extent  account- 
able for  the  character  of  the  individuals  composing  it;  a  neighbour- 
hood for  the  character  of  its  separate  inhabitants ;  the  several  churches 
in  it  for  the  state  of  the  individual  souls  which  form  them ;  eveiy 
society  for  the  individual  men  composing  them.  But  the  accountability 
of  every  society  is  just  the  aggregation  of  the  accountability  of  each  one 
belonging  to  it.  Each  one  has  a  part  to  perform,  and  does  perform  it 
— a  small  one  it  may  be,  but  still  a  part — ^in  determining  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  secular  or  religious  society  with  which  he  is  connected. 
His  uttered  thoughts  help  to  form  the  governing  character  of  his  commu- 
nity. His  spirit  enters  into  and  forms  a  component  part  of  the  ruling 
spirit  around  him,  of  the  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  which  animates  or  deadens,  contaminates  or  puri- 
fies the  minds  dwelling  in  it.  That  moral  atmosphere  is,  in  part,  the 
breath  of  his  soul.  This,  we  must  all  acknowledge,  is  too  often  overlooked. 
Men  lose  sight  of  their  personal  agency  when  it  blends  with  corporate 
action.  We  are  prone  to  think  of  the  influence  of  our  neighbourhood, 
of  our  church,  as  something  independent  of  ourselves,  apart  from  our  own 
influence.  It  is,  however,  ours.  Plainly  we  have  a  share  ii^  it.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  claim  our  own.  There  is  One  who  can  do  this  for 
us.  There  is  One  who  does  this.  There  is  an  eye  that  sees  what  we 
have  yielded  to  it :  God's  all-embracing  judgment  brings  back  to  us  per- 
sonally, lays  to  our  separate  account,  what  is  owing  to  us  of  the  power 
for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  association  in  which  we  are  found ;  what 
>vith  us  is  the  aflair  of  the  society,  is,  in  God's  mind  and  judgment, 
the  concern  of  the  individual.  He  resolves  the  influence  of  society  into 
its  constituent  elements,  giving  back  to  each  soul  its  own  dua  Our 
personal  influence  reaches  the  minds  of  our  fellow-men  through  the  con- 
tributions it  yields  to  that  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong. 

2.  The  other  way  in  which  we  exert  a  power  over  the  character  of 
others,  is  by  our  direct  immediate  action  iipon  them.  Not  only  are  we 
separately  chargeable  with  a  part  of  the  influence  of  the  ooUective  opin- 
ions and  spirit  around  us;  but  also  with  an  influence  proceeding  directly 
from  us.  We  thus  act  on  fewer  minds,  but  with  more  easily  appreciated 
responsibility.  In  our  houses,  in  our  churches,  we  have  direct  power 
over  particular  minds,  which  power  we  may  be  restraining  or  neglecting. 
We  cannot  come  much  into  contact  with  other  men's  minds  without 
leaving  an  impression  upon  them  ;  we  cannot  surround  ourselveBy  as  wo 
do,  with  a  moral  atmosphere  accordant  with  our  character,  without 
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afifectijig  the  moral  health  and  vigour  of  those  who  are  near  enough  to 
breathe  it.  We  send  forth  upon  the  minds  around  us^  each  one  from 
the  hidden  spring  of  moral  life  within  his  own  heart,  an  influence  more 
subtle  than  the  electric  stream ;  not  less  real,  often  more  dreadful  in  its 
effects.  A  look  sometimes  conducts  it  from  us  to  them  j  words  and  actions 
oftenest,  and  most  effectually.  By  these,  as  by  the  conductors  of  an  in- 
visible  force,  we  write  upon  their  souls  the  signs  which  express  our 
own  character.  It  will  be  something,  and  a  great  thing,  for  any  of  us 
to  be  awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  what  we  are  thus  doing.  This  influence 
varies  greatly,  as  age,  capacities,  circumstances  vary  ;  every  one  may 
bring  it  home  to  himself  that  it  is  of  very  serious  magnitude. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  help  to  do  this.  I  bring  before 
jou  those  of  ^them  which  occur  to  me,  not  with  a  view  to  proof,  which 
can  hardly  be  necessary,  but  with  a  vie^  to  impression,  which  is  very 
necessary. 

I.  The  known  tendency  of  every  mind  to  assimilate  minds  to  itself.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  man's  nature  to  desire  to  make  others  like 
itself;  and  that  man  is  made,  in  this  respect,  in  the  nature  of  God. 

The  corrupt  would  have  others  to  be  corrupt ;  the  worldly  would  have 
others  to  be  worldly  j  the  pure  would  have  others  to  be  pure.  The  actual 
tendency  to  do  this  far  exceeds  the  conscious  desire.     There  is  no  law 
more  readily  recognised  and  felt;  whereby  minds  associated   together 
tend  to  become  like  each  other.  So  powerful  is  this  tendency,  that  often 
the  weaker  mind  and  character  will  assimilate  to  itself  the  stronger ;  more 
frequently,  however,  the  stronger  assimilates  to  itself  the  weaker.    This 
is  one  great  reason  why  communion  with  God  is  of  such  supreme  import- 
ance.    The  all-powerful  Mind  imparts  its  own  character  to  the  created 
mind  which  comes  by  its  consciousness  into  contact  with  it.     We  keep 
the  mind  of  a  young  child  at  a  distance  from  corrupt  and  ungodly  minds ; 
we  place  it  in  proximity  to  the  pure  and  good.     We  thus  recognise  and 
calculate  with  confidence  on  this  tendency,  especially  of  the  stronger  to 
assimilate  to  itself  the  weaker.     Now  it  will  greatly  help  us  to  an  idea 
and  impression  of  the  extent  of  this  influence,  which  we  are  all  putting 
forth,  if  we  keep  distinctly  in  view  that  this  law  is  always  in  operation 
in  oar  own  case.     We  are  unceasingly  in  communion  with  the  minds  of 
others.      Through  the  medium  mainly  of  our  words  and  acts,  we  come 
continually  into  contact  with  them.  Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  do  we  set 
this  law  to  work  ;  taking  with  us  everywhere  and  at  all  times  this  ten- 
dency to  raise  or  depress  the  souls  in  -communion  with  us  to  our  own 
level,  we  must  surely  be  doing  a  work  of  far  greater  extent  than  we  are 
often  given  to  suspect.     For  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years,  putting  forth  by  a 
law  of  our  nature  an  assimilating  influence  upon  all  who  approach  us 
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intimately,  the  entire  result  must  be  something  very  serious ;  we  must  be 
leaving  traces  behind  us  far  of  Doner  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think ;  more 
persons  must  have  caught  our  spirit,  reflected  our  image,  than  we  have 
imagined.  This  consideration  is  general  j  let  me  advert  to  some  of  a 
more  particular  nature,  suggested  by  the  facts  of  observation  and 
experience. 

II.  Let  us  take  the  fact  of  the  power  still  exercised  over  men,  by  the 
personal  character  and  lives  of  those  whose  names  are  con- 
spicuous in  Scripture,  as  suggestive  to  my  purpose.  Our  religion 
is  set  before  us  in  the  Bible,  not  so  much  in  abstract  truths  and 
precepts,  in  ideas,  and  laws,  as  in  living  examples.  We  see  not 
righteousness  only,  or  chiefly,  but  the  righteous ;  not  faith  and  love 
only,  but  the  believing  and  loving  ;  not  sin  only,  but  the  sinner ;  not 
Christianity  only,  but  Christ.  Principles  are  set  before  us  doing  their 
work  in  living  men.  We  know  how  greatly  this  contributes  to  the 
power  of  the  Bible,  making  its  truths  real,  vivid,  to  the  apprehensions 
and  hearts  of  men. 

The  truth  becomes  palpable,  intelligible,  active,  eflfective  to  \i  great 
degree,  through  this  embodiment  in  persons.  Suppose  this  personality 
of  the  Scripture  revelation  to  be  lost ;  suppose  that  all  the  names  and 
personal  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  lost  to  the  know- 
ledge of  men,  what  a  power  for  good  would  be  lost !  ,  We  conclude 
from  this,  the  power  of  that  instrumentality  as  exercised  by  ourselves. 
Do  the  men  of  the  Bible,  by  their  written  character  and  lives,  still  greatly 
serve  the  maintenance  and  progress  of  truth  and  righteousness  ;  are  we 
still  largely  indebted,  for  the  power  of  our  religion  over  us,  to  the  image 
of  them  called  up  before  the  mind  ?  Personal  influence  then  must  be  of 
immense  moment,  seeing  that  the  very  revelation  of  Heaven  continues 
to  derive  power  from  it.  Our  personal  influence  must  be  of  the  greatest 
moment. 

III.  There  are  many  in  our  several  spheres  more  liable  to  impression 
from  us,  than  from  those  whose  characters  act  upon  them  from  the  pages 
of  the  Bible.  They  have  only  the  images  of  them ;  they  think  of  them  but 
occasionally,  at  long  intervals  ; — they  think  of  us  habitually,  we  are  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes.  They  think  of  tliem  as  in  the  long  since  past : 
we  are  living,  acting  on  them  through  the  senses.  Is  the  influence  of 
Scripture  characters  great  1  ours,  in  a  limited  sphere,  is  greater. 

IV.  I  refer  you  next  to  what  we  have  all  observed  of  the  actual  in- 
fluence of  individual  men  we  have  known,  as  suggesting  the  importance 
which  must  belong  to  our  influence  and  responsibility.  We  have  all  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  the  effect  on  those  around  of  the  character 
and  doings  of  particular  persons.     Circumstances  have  compelled  us  to 
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obsenre.  We  have  seen  the  spiritual,  the  devout,  the  conscientious  man 
in  his  family,  in  his  congregation,  in  his  sphere  of  business  :  wherever 
he  moved  diffusing  his  own  spirit  and  principles,  the  evil  was  restrained  in 
his  presence,  the  good  encouraged  and  strengthened — ^men  becoming  more 
spiritual,  devout,  godly,  because  of  him.  We  have  seen  the  inconsistent 
Christian,  bj  the  manifestation  of  his  character,  encouraging  doubts,  con- 
firming unbelief,  arresting  the  progress  of  seekers  after  God,  training  up 
an  irreligious  household,  lowering  wherever  he  goes  the  tone  of  Christian 
principle  and  feeling.  We  have  felt  that  we  could  connect  much  of  the 
nnbelief  and  worldliness  and  sin  in  his  sphere  with  himself,  and  lay  much 
of  it  at  his  door.  We  find  that  the  more  intimately  we  have  come  to  know 
the  actual  results  of  his  life,  the  more  we  are  impressed  with  the  serious 
extent  of  the  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  he  is  exercising ;  the 
more  we  are  impressed  with  the  power  which  must  be  entrusted  to  each 
of  ourselves,  and  which  faithfully,  or  unfaithfully,  we  are  each  putting 
forth. 

V.  A  reference  to  our  own  experience  of  the  power  of  others  in  form- 
ing or  modifying  our  own  character,  will  serve  to  deepen  our  sense  of  tho 
power  we  are  ourselves  exerting.  Let  any  one  earnestly  inquire  how  he 
has  come  to  be  what  he  is  ;  he  is  led  soon  to  think  of  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  friends,  associates.  If  they  had  been  quite  different  in  character, 
how  likely  it  is  that  we  should  have  been  quite  different.  We  can  see 
their  work  on  our  souls.  We  can  in  many  instances  say  what  in  our 
character  and  life  we  have  received  from  particular  persons.  This  thought, 
strong  and  abiding  with  me,  came  from  that  companion  of  my  youth;  this 
disposition  was  awakened  and  strengthened  by  such  an  one  ;  this  taste 
was  acquired  through  that  associate ;  this  inestimable  habit,  my  safety 
and  Joy,  is  greatly  owing  to  that  friend  ;  this  foolish  and  corrupt  pro- 
pensity, to  that  acquaintance.  So  much  can  we  see  of  this,  that  we  can 
hardly  help  believing  that  no  one  has  been  mucb  with  us  in  friendly  in< 
tercoarse  without  leaving  some  permanent  impression  on  our  character. 
What  has  been,  will  be  again.  As  others  have  wrought  within  us, 
80  must  we  be  busily,  though  unconsciously,  working  on  the  character 
of  those  around  us.  Our  experience  of  the  effects  produced  on  us  by  our 
i^^sociates  and  friends,  should  make  us  alive  to  what  we  m  our  turn  are 
doing. 

VI.  A  consideration  serving  to  the  same  end,  is  that  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  human  character  often  known  to  follow  things  seemingly 
light  and  trivial.  A  look,  has  never  been  forgotten.  It  has  haunted 
him  on  whom  it  fell,  like  a  spirit.  Its  effect  for  good  or  for  evil  has  never 
heen  lost  A  word  spoken  without  thought,  forgotten  in  a  moment  by 
the  speaker,  with  little  meaning  seemingly,  has  often  been  a  word  of 
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life,  often  a  word  of  death  to  the  hearer.  Some  slight  act  of  folly  has 
often  sealed  the  spiritual  ruin  of  the  watcher.  Trifles  light  as  air  are 
frequently  discovered  to  be  weighty,  glorious,  or  terrible  in  their  conse- 
quences. Shall  we  not  suppose  that  among  the  innumerable  things 
we  say  or  do,  there  are  some  which  partake  of  this  chi^racter?  If 
mere  chance  words  and  trivial  acts  suffice  often  to  produce  momentous 
results,  what  and  how  should  we  think  of  the  entire  result  of  all 
our  words  and  actions  1 

VII.  The  effect  we  see  produced  by  us  in  some  cases  will  further  help 
us  to  an  impression  of  the  importance  of  individual  influence.  We  see 
that  our  spirit  is  caught,  that  our  words  and  acts  yield  fruit ;  we  see  that 
some  are  better  for  us,  some  it  may  be  worse ;  some  nearer  God,  some 
farther  from  Him,  by  reason  of  their  nearness  to  us.  We  do  not  see  all. 
We  see,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  little  compared  to  the  whole; 
but  enough  to  impress  us  with  the  reality  and  the  greatness  of  the  work 
we  are  doing  in  men's  minds. 

YIII.  To  this  impression  it  is  most  desirable  there  should  be  added 
a  sense  of  what  is  involved  in  this,  and  what  follows  from  it.  You  must 
be  greatly  influencing  for  good  or  evil  many  within  your  reach.  Think 
what  this  is.  To  improve  or  to  make  worse  their  outward  condition  is 
something;  but  it  is  nothing  to  this.  To  add  to,  or  to  subtract  from,  their 
earthly  enjoyment  is  something — ^but  nothing  to  this,  which  is  to  affect, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  their  relation  to  God,  Christ,  truth,  righteousness ; 
that  is,  they  reflect  more,  or  less,  the  glory  of  God  than  if  you  had  been 
away :  they  are  more  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures,  or  less  useful  than 
they  would  have  been  but  for  you  :  they  are  nearer  heaven,  or  farther 
from  it.  And  it  does  not  stop  with  them.  Thet/  act  differently  on  others, 
because  of  what  you  have  produced  in  them.  You  give  to  one  soul 
— ^that  soul  gives  to  many  others,  and  each  one  among  them  pstsses  it 
over  to  many.  It  is  you  giving-downwards,  when  you  shall  be  dead  and 
forgotten.  We  cannot  tell  where  it  will  stop ;  what  it  will  do,  what 
good  it  may  effect,  what  havoc  it  may  make.  It  may  remain  here  as 
long  as  the  world  lasts,  it  may  continue  for  ever.  Nay,  will  it  not  con- 
tinue for  ever  1  We  greatly  influence  men's  characters.  They  take  their 
characters  and  nothing  else  with  them  to  the  next  world.  Some  taking 
the  good  we  have  imparted  to  them  to  the  Heavenly  Presence,  will  never 
lose  it — ^it  will  be  an  everlasting  witness  for  us.  Oh,  see  what  you  are 
doing;  take  heed  what  spirit  is  going  forth  from  you  in  your  speech  and 
action !  Touch  men's  sotils  with  cautioiis  and  clean  hands.  You 
may  leave  marks  on  them  which  may  prove  indelible.  It  is  an  awful 
thing  to  live — to  live  with  the  destiny  of  our  own  souls  hanging  on  our 
life  ;  to  live  in  the  midst  of  souls  with  the  destinies  of  whom  we  cannot, 
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if  WB  vonld,  help  being  implicated.  When  life  is  over,  and  it  comes  to  be 
renewed  b j  us  in  the  light  of  another  world — ^what  if  it  should  be  then 
Been  by  us  in  all  its  relations  and  issues  ;  what  if  the  effect  upon  others,  in 
the  presence  of  the  everlasting  state — ^the  effect  of  all  we  shall  have  been, 
and  done — ^be  amongst  the  revelations  awaiting  us  1  This  is  not  impossible. 
We  see  the  hidden  relations  of  material  things  become  more  and  more  de- 
clared ;  does  not  the  analogy  suggest  it  as  likely  that  the  unspeakably  more 
important  relations  of  spiritual  things  and  beings  will  one  day  be  fully 
revealed  to  us  1  We  may  see  hereafter  every  effect  produced  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  characters  and  destinies  of  our  fellow-men.  May  it  be 
sach  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  the  sight  ! 

These  remarks  will,  to  most  of  us,  call  up  mingled  feelings  in  relation  to 
the  past  There  are  some  remembrances,  which  I  trust  we  all  have,  which 
now  give  us  satisfaction  and  joy.  We  can  recall  things  for  which  we  are 
responsible,  and  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  conduced  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  good  of  our  fellow-men ;  they  are  living  now  better  lives 
becaose  of  their  connection  with  us,  or  they  are  gone  where  the  good 
things  got  from  us  can  never  be  lost.  Would  that  we  had  more  of  these 
recollections,  to  shed  peace  and  joy  over  our  hearts  !  How  worthless 
are  most  of  our  remembrances  compared  with  these  !  What  waste 
would  our  past  life  appear  to  us,  were  it  not  for  these  remembrances  ! 
Who  is  there  among  us  whose  thoughts  do  not  trouble  him,  when  he  re- 
flects on  what  he  might  have  been  to  those  he  has  known,  and  was  not ! 
How  often  should  we  have  spoken — and  were  silent !  How  often  should 
we  have  laboured  for  their  spiritual  good — and  we  consulted  our  ease,  or 
interest,  and  did  nothing  !  We  had  them  in  our  power,  and  we  let  them 
go  unblessed  by  us !  More  bitter  still  is  the  thought  of  the  positive  in- 
fluence we  exerted  upon  them.  How  many  a  speech  of  ours  must  have 
done  harm !  How  many  exhibitions  on  our  part  of  selfishness,  vanity, 
worldliness,  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  must  have  injured  !  Where  are  the 
injured  ones?  Most  of  them  beyond  our  reach.  What  we  neglected  can 
never  he  done  now ;  the  mischief  we  did  can  never  be  repaired.  We  maybe 
forgiven — ^but  the  evil  we  have  done  remains.  We  may  be  spared  the  con- 
sequences of  our  guilt — but  those  whom  we  neglected  and  injured  may  not 
be  spared.  Forgiveness  to  us  will  be  no  compensation  to  them.  What  is 
the  kind  of  influence  we  are  now  putting  forth  in  our  respective  circles  1 
I^  ns  search  and  try  and  be  resolved  to  know.  Let  each  one  take  the 
daily  life  he  leads,  and  ask  himself  what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  can 
''^Monably  expect  to  follow.  For  the  same  purpose  we  may  turn  to 
onr  secret  life;  as  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  so  in  the  main  will  be 
the  kind  of  influence  we  exert.  Does  righteousness  reign  there  f  Is 
Q«d  there?    Do  we  live  inwardly  through  Himi      We  make  others 
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like  what  we  are  ourselves.  Let  us  look  around  us  on  those  with 
whom  we  have  intercourse :  what  is  the  effect  on  them  of  their  asso- 
ciation with  us  1  Take  them  one  by  one,  and  see  what  appears  to  be 
the  result  on  each.  Does  it  seem  that  they  gain  or  lose  ;  do  we  help 
or  hinder?  Permit  me  to  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  this  inquiry. 
We  are  anxious  to  know  what  men  are  thinking  of  us  :  the  anxiety 
should  be — what  they  are  receiving  from  us.  Know  whether  it  be  good 
or  evil.  May  God  guide  us,  and  strengthen  us  with  the  grace  of  His 
Spirit ! 


By  Eev.  M.  a.  Shebbing,  M.A. 

TuE  Mahomedans  of  India  form  a  very  distinct  class  of  the  national 
community,  inasmuch  as  they  are  separated  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  three  important  respects — ^namely,  in  religion,  in  politics,  and 
in  social  usages.  They  number  at  the  least  forty  millions  of  persons. 
The  Queen  of  England  rules  over  more  Mahomedans  than  either  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  or  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Of  the  forty  millions,  perhaps 
not  more  than  one-tenth  are  descendants  of  those  Islamite  races  which 
nearly  nine  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards, 
invaded  India,  and  eventually  subdued  it.  The  other  nine-tenths  are 
converts,  or  descendants  of  converts,  from  among  the  Hindoos. 

Not  that  it  should  be  imagined  that  Mahomedanism  of  late  years  has 
made  the  progress  in  India  which  it  did  under  the  Mahomedan  emperors, 
especially  such  men  as  Alauddin  and  Aurungzebe,  who  made  themselves 
notorious  for  their  persecution  of  Hindoos  until  many  adopted  the  creed 
of  the  conqueror.  Nevertheless,  Mahomedanism,  as  such,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  on  a  decline  in  India.  It  has  doubtless  suatained  some  very 
heavy  blows  during  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  and  it  only 
proves  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  system,  that  it  should  have  main- 
tained BO  strong  a  position  in  the  country  in  spite  of  them. 

First  came  the  battle  of  Plassey,  in  the  year  1757,  under  Lord  Olive, 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  British  domination  in  India.  Gradually, 
and  with  surprising  rapidity,  one  great  province  after  another  fell  into 
our  hands.  The  Great  Mogul  was  at  length  utterly  subdued,  and  was 
allowed  to  reside  in  oriental  magnificence  in  his  own  palace  at  Delhi, 
till  the  Mutiny  and  Bebellion  of  1857,  when,  as  he  made  common  cause 
with  the  rebels,  even  that  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  banished  to 
Burmah,  where  he  died.  The  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude  in 
northern  India  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and    the  complete  and  effectual 
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▼indicatioii  of  the  British  arms  in  the  suppression  of  the  formidable 
uprising  in  1857,  brought  the  Mahomeclans  into  a  condition  of  political 
prostration.  So  bitterly  have  they  felt  their  humiliation,  that  for  many 
yean  they,  for  the  most  part,  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  although  frequently  invited  and  even  pressed  to 
do  80 ;  whereas  the  Hindoos  have  always  been  ready  to  fill  offices  in  all 
departments  of  the  State,  when  placed  at  their  disposal.  India  was  taken 
by  Britain,  not  from  the  Hindoos^  but  from  the  Mahomedans.  Herein  lies 
the  secret  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  loyalty  of  the  former. 
A  political  offence  like  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mahomedans,  we 
have  committed  to  their  lasting  reproach  and  injury,  cannot  meet  with 
forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  the  sufferers. 

Although  the  Mahomedans  of  India  are  in  a  state  of  political 
depression,  they  still  possess  some  important  States,  such  as  Hyderabad, 
a  province  as  large  as  France,  Bhopal,  ruled  by  a  Begum  or  Queen, 
and  other  principalities ;  yet  all  of  them,  it  should  be  remembered,  are 
under  British  surveiUance  and  authority,  and  are  obliged  to  have 
British  residents  and  agents  at  their  Courts,  to  whom  their  potentates 
are  more  or  less  amenable. 

Then  the  Mahomedans  in  India  have  much  less  of  a  commercial  and 
trading  spirit,  than  Hindoos  and  Parsees  j  and  hence  are  less  wealthy, 
and,  speaking  generally,  are  in  a  lower  social  position  than  the 
better  classes  of  the  Hindoo  community. 

Hindoos  have  little  reason  to  thank  Mahomedans  for  the  work  which 
they  accomplished  during  the  long  period,  extending  to  nearly  eight 
hundred  years,  of  their  rule  over  the  country.  True,  they  established  a 
monarchy  which  exercised  sway  over  the  greater  portion  of  India,  and 
broke  up  the  numerous  petty  Hindoo  States  which  formerly  existed. 
Whether  this  was  really  an  advantage  or  not,  is  hard  to  say.  For 
acme  reasons,  one  large  and  powerful  kingdom  contains  the  elements  of 
progress  which  a  number  of  smaller  ones  do  not  This  is  especially  seen 
in  the  prodigious  wars  which  such  a  kingdom  is  able  to  carry  on.  Yet  in 
regard  to  the  prosperity  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  peace,  and  is  apt 
to  be  destroyed  by  war,  I  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that  small  states, 
iike  Belgium,  for  example,  cannot  be  as  fiourishing  as  large  ones  divided. 
Russia  would  be  much  happier,  and,  in  my  judgment,  much  more 
flourishing,  could  she  be  divided  into  a  number  of  States.  So  that, 
politically,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  vast  empire  of  the  Sultans  of 
India  was  in  a  better  condition  than  the  smaller  Hindoo  principalities 
vhich  it  swallowed  up. 

Socially,  the  influence  of  Mahomedanism  in  India  has  been  for  evil 
rather  than  good.     In  ancient  times,  before  Islam  entered  the  country, 
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Hindoos  wei^  undoubtedly  a  more  moral  people  than  tkey  are  at  present. 
I  regard  Mahomedans  as  among  the  most  licentious  people  on  the  fiice  of 
the  earth.  Wherever  they  go,  they  introduce  their  outrageous  habits. 
The  seclusion  of  women  in  India  is  a  practice  entirely  of  Mahomedan 
origin ;  and  polygamy,  although  no  doubt  in  vogue  throughout  the 
land  for  ages  prior  to  the  Mahomedan  invasions,  yet  was  never,  so  far 
as  I  have  learnt,  carried  out  to  such  a  wild  extent  as  was  permitted 
under  Mahomedan  rule ;  so  that  many  of  the  gross  vices  of  native 
society  in  India  owe  their  main  strength,  if  not  their  origin,  to  the  vile 
social  usages  of  the  Mahomedans.  I  believe  that  there  is  far  more 
extreme  social  impropriety  prevalent  among  Mahomedans  than  among 
Hindoos,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  have  had  the  terrible  example 
of  a  powerful  ruling  class  before  their  eyes  for  centuries.  One  great 
inducement  held  out  to  a  Hindoo  to  change  his  creed  for  that  of  Islam, 
is  the  promise  of  a  wife.  Not  long  before  leaving  India  I  met  a  young 
Hindoo  one  day,  and  in  conversation  found  that  his  Mahomedan  friends 
had  prevailed  on  him  to  embrace  their  religion^  with  the  offer  of  some 
money,  a  great  festival  and  a  fine  young  wife. 

In  the  arte  the  influence  of  Mahomedan  rule  has  been  confessedly  of 
great  benefit  to  India.  I  refer  especially  to  architecture.  The  beautiful 
Moorish  styles  introduced  into  the  country  at  various  periods  must  not 
be  disparaged  because  of  the  numerous  evils  which  Mahomedans  have 
brought  upon  the  land.  In  my  judgment  this  is  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  advantages  of  Mahomedan  supremacy  in  India.  Not  that  the 
Hindoos  had  not  their  grand  and  imposing  temples,  and  palaces,  and 
fortresses,  hundreds  of  years  before  that  supremacy  commenced.  Still, 
the  Mahomedans  greatly  improved  on  what  they  found,  and  erected 
8ome  of  the  most  exquisite  buildings  in  the  world.  The  T&j  Meb41  at 
Agra,  the  Jumma  Masjid  at  Delhi,  the  Kh&s  Meh&l  of  the  Great 
Mogul's  palace  in  the  same  city,  and  many  other  structures,  display  the 
most  exquisite  beauty,  combined  with  marvellous  delicacy  of  exeoutioa 

But  the  Mahomedans  never  gave  India  good  roads,  nor  the  people 
even  the  rudiments  of  education.  The  Brahmins  were  the  chief  in- 
structors of  their  fellow-countrymen  under  Mahomedan  administra- 
tion j  yet  their  labours  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  their  own 
caste.  Undoubtedly  Mahomedans  had  teachers  for  themselves,  to  a 
certain  extent ;  and  these  men  expounded  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  and 
taught  also  Persian  to  their  pupils ;  but  this  only  among  the  higher 
classes  of  their  co-religionists.  They  had  no  schools  for  Hindoos,  whom 
they  despised ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  men  like  the  magnanimous 
Akbar,  they  regarded  the  conquered  races  much  as  the  Turks  regard  the 
Christians  of  Bulgaria,  Thessaly,  and  Armenia  at  the  present  day. 
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But  it  may  be  said,  surely  the  religion  of  tlie  Mahoniedans  is  purer 
and  better  than  that  of  the  heathen  !  Theoretically,  it  is  so.  The  unity  of 
the  Godhead  is,  beyond  all  controversy,  a  grand  idea  anywhere,  and  espe- 
cialiy  as  proclaimed  among  the  grossly  fetish  and  materialistic  religion 
of  the  Hindoos.  I  grant  that  this  idea,  even  as  enforced  by  the  sword- 
wielding  Mahomedans,  has  done  good  in  India.  Yet  we  must  judge 
of  a  creed  not  so  much  by  its  theoretical  correctness  as  by  the  effect 
which,  by  association  with  a  multitude  of  errors  and  evils,  it  produces, 
or  is  made  to  produce,  upon  the  mind.  Keligion  must  be  lived,  to  be  of 
any  use,  either  to  its  professor  or  to  those  whom  it  influences.  You 
may  preach  a  great  many  truisms ;  yet  what  is  your  practice,  is  the 
question  men  everywhere  will  inquire  into.  Mahomedanism  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole.  You  cannot  pick  out  one  element,  and  dis- 
sociating it  from  all  the  rest  with  which  it  is  allied,  throw  it  into  the 
midst  of  a  people,  as  you  would  throw  seed  into  the  ground,  leaving  it  to 
spring  up  and  bring  forth  its  own  proper  and  natural  fruit.  No ;  the 
tares  will  be  sown  with  the  wheat.  The  polygamy,  the  gross  sensuality, 
the  abominable  forms  of  wickedness  practised  by  Mahomedans,  have 
effected  the  Hindoos,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  much  more  powerfully  than  has 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God;  so  that  the  moral  influence  of 
Mahomedanism  upon  the  minds  of  Hindoos  universally  has  been  of  the 
most  deadly  and  pernicious  character.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
Hindooism  has  been  made  worse  than  it  would  have  been,  by  contact 
with  a  creed  which  in  one  of  its  principles  is  far  higher  and  purer. 

There  is  a  singular  eclecticism  exhibited  by  low  Mahomedans  and 
the  lover  classes  of  Hindoos,  and  the  religion  of  the  one  commonly  blends 
with  the  religion  of  the  other.  The  former  assemble  in  great  multitudes 
at  the  Hindoo  religions  festivals,  while  the  latter,  returning  the  compli- 
ment, are  present  in  large  numbers  at  Mahomedan  religious  festivals. 
There  is  a  Mahomedan  saint  called  Ghazi  Mi&n,  to  whose  memory  and 
honour  a  long  pole,  decorated  with  many  flags,  is  erected  at  one  period 
of  the  year,  to  which  the  Shiah  population  of  Northern  India  in  myriads 
pay  homage  similar  to  the  worship  rendered  to  idols  on  the  part  of 
Hindoos;  while  Hindoos  in  almost  eqnal  number  join  in  the  same 
homage,  and  expect  to  derive  from  doing  so  the  same  benefit  which  they 
derive  from  their  own  idolatrous  ceremonies. 

Some  persons  are  curious  to  know  what  Indian  Mussulmans  think  of 
the  Rosso-Turkish  war,  and  how  far  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  it.  Those  of 
them  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  no  doubt,  on  religious  grounds,  take 
the  side  of  Turkey,  and  are  desirous  that  we  should  do  so  too.  But  then 
their  number  is  exceedingly  small.      Mahomedans  generally  are  very 
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ignorant — quite  as  much  so  as  the  mass  of  Hindoos — and  take  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  foreign  politics,  about  which  they  hear  little  or 
nothing.  They  have  all  heard  of  Russia,  which,  from  its  proximity  to 
India,  they  have  learnt  to  regard  as  a  formidable  power.  But  they  are 
not  by  any  means  equally  well  acquainted  with  Turkey,  or  Room,  as  it 
is  called  in  India  and  throughout  the  East.  Indeed,  not  one  in  fifty 
would  be  able  to  tell  you  in  what  part  of  the  earth  that  country  was 
situated.  They  who  concern  themselves  in  the  war,  and  institute  in- 
quiries about  it,  are,  almost  exclusively,  the  educated  Mahomedans  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Patna,  Delhi,  Lucknow,  and  other  largo 
cities,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  Englishmen,  read  our  English 
journals,  and  thus,  being  somewhat  Anglicised  in  habit,  have  come  to 
look  abroad  on  the  great  world,  and  to  take  interest  in  its  affairs.  Such 
persons  feel  as  Mahomedans  in  the  issues  of  this  war.  But  the  masses 
of  Mahomedans  are  utterly  indifferent  as  to  its  termination,  which- 
ever way  it  may  be.  The  Mahomedans  in  India  must  be  much  better 
educated  than  they  at  present  are,  before  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to 
take  any  side  in  the  struggles  of  nations  beyond  the  confines  of  India. 
And  as  to  the  few  educated  Mahomedans,  they  are  powerless ;  and 
their  angry  words  against  Britain,  in  regard  to  any  political  course  she 
may  deem  it  right  to  take,  will  never  have  any  real  weight  with  the 
Mussulman  community  at  large. 

The  Mahomedans  in  India  are  our  fellow-subjects,  and  should 
therefore  elicit  our  interest  and  sympathy.  They  feel  bitterly  towards 
us ;  and  their  bitterness  was  never  greater  than  in  this  year  of  grace 
1878.  Yet  I  am  satisfied  we  may,  if  we  adopt  the  right  course, 
gain  their  confidence,  and  with  that  their  loyalty.  This  idea,  if  pro- 
pounded in  India,  would  seem  quixotic.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  so.  I 
believe  in  the  power  and  influence  of  Christianity,  of  a  good,  sound, 
secular,  and  Christian  education,  and  of  a  wise,  just,  and  generous 
administration,  in  the  hands  of  wise,  just,  generous,  and  God-fearing 
rulers — and  had  I  not  this  belief,  I  would  never  again  set  foot  on  India. 
Already  the  missions  scattered  over  the  land  have  a  number  of  excellent 
Mahomedan  converts  ;  and  our  schools  and  colleges  have  a  considerable 
number  of  Mahomedan  students.  I  do  not  look  hopelessly  on  the  work 
to  be  accomplished,  but  am  strong  in  the  conviction  that  what  Gk>d  has 
done  in  the  transformation  of  nations  and  communities  in  the  past,  He 
can  do  as  well  and  as  successfully  in  the  future.   . 
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l^o.  II.— FAITH    VERSUS   SCEPTICISM. 
By  Rev.  Samuel  Pbahson,  M.A. 

Scepticism  is  no  new  thing  in  tlie  world.  If  we  find  it  present  with  us  to- 
da}%  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  remember  that  it  has  pressed  itself  on  the 
attention  of  other  days.  The  very  word  takes  us  back  to  the  Greek  language, 
and  therefore  to  the  Greek  philosophy  out  of  which  it  sprang.  In  our  own 
time  the  distinction  between  unbelief  and  scepticism  is  not  always  rigidly 
maintained.  The  two  attitudes  are  eften  designated  by  the  same  name ; 
thongh  it  is  clear  that  the  things  themselves  are  different.  It  is  true 
that  they  shade  off  into  one  another  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  man 
who  begins  by  being  a  sceptic  often  ends  by  becoming  an  unbeliever.  Yet 
the  sceptic  not  unfrequently  becomes  a  devout  and  eatnest  believer. 
Scepticism  originally  meant  reflectioui  looking  into  things,  doubting  generally- 
received  doctrines,  and  a  consequent  mental  hesitation.  It  might  itself  be 
divided  into  various  schools  of  thought,  and  one  doubt  might  be  sceptical 
aU)at  another.  Some  sceptics  were  moderate,  inquiring,  and  halting  in  their 
intellectual  attitude  ;  others,  like  Pyrrho,  doubted  everything  and  held  the 
universe  itself  in  solution. 

As  a  state  of  mind  scepticism  is  often  very  painful.      It  demands  much 
more  tender  treatment  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  Christian  people  than  it 
^'•metimes    receives.       Spiritual    diseases   do   not   strike  the    eye  as    do 
physical  ones ;  and  they  do  not  therefore  call  forth  the  same  amount  of 
compassion.     But  they  are  none  the  less  real ;  nor  to  men  of  mature  and 
manly  faith  will  they  be  any  the  less  objects  for  delicate  treatment  and 
for  earnest  prayer.    He  who  has  learnt  the  art  of  ministering  to  a  sick  mind 
possesses  one  of  the  most  enviable  powers  which  the  spiritual  physician 
coold  exercise.      He  on  the  other  hand  who  treats  such  cases  with  ill- 
concealed  scorn,  with  loud-tongued  denunciation,  or  with  imputations  on 
character  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact,  has  assuredly  not  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  who  would  *'  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench 
the  smoking  flax.''    When  minds  are  in  a  state  of  transition  from  darkness 
to  what  we  hope  will  be  light,  we  may  well  tremble  lest  we  do  anything  to 
provoke  an  intellectual  disgust  which  may  plunge  them  at  once  into  the 
*  gloom  of  positive  doubt.    Christianity  is  not  a  kind  of  patent  medicine  which 
must  be  received  by  every  one  in  the  same  form  and  with  the  same  label 
upon  it.    It  is  the  Light  of  God,  which  brings  with  it  healing  and  cure.  And 
if  we  can  do  nothing  better,  it  would  be  well  for  us  at  the  very  least  to  stand 
aside  and  let  the  Light  shine  and  do  its  own  work  on  such  souls  as  these. 

It  is  rather  of  the  current  tendency  of  thought  than  of  any  particular  state 
of  mind  that  we  now  speak.  All  Christian  men  who,  having  seen  God  in 
Christ,  desire  to  communicate  that  vision  to  others,  must  lay  their  account 
with  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to  flght  with  this  shadowy,  indefinable, 
impalpable,  but  none  the  less  dangerous,  influence  which  we  call  scepticism. 
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For  good  or  for  evil  it  is  about  ub  evezywhere ;  and  perhaps  within  us. 
Inquiry  is  the  necessity  of  the  age.  Nothing  is  received  because  past  genera- 
tions believed  it.  They  held  so  many  things  that  are  now  proved  to  be 
false,  that  the  conservative  instincts  of  our  minds  have  received  a  great 
shake.  We  are  entering  upon  a  new  period  (it  would  be  too  ambitiouB  to 
call  it  a  new  era)  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The  decks  are  cleared  of  much 
supercargo,  so  that  we  may  navigate  these  fresh  seas  with  safety.  As  we  see 
these  old  beliefs  and  tenets  floating  past  us  like  so  much  driftwood  we  are 
ready  in  our  timidity  to  imagine  that  aJl  is  lost.  We  cannot  open  the  pages 
of  current  literature  without  seeing  the  glitter  of  this  modem  nescience.  We 
cannot  sit  at  the  feet  of  some  of  the  able  expositors  of  the  physical  facts 
around  us  without  finding  ourselves  on  the  borders  of  agnosticism.  We  can 
hardly  listen  to  a  thoughtful  sermon  without  finding  that  Christianity  some- 
how needs  to  be  defended.  The  apologetic  tone  which  is  so  prevalent 
among  religious  men  is  a  suggestive  sign  of  the  times.  The  defences  of 
our  faith  which  are  called  out  by  the  various  attacks  of  unbelief  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  evangelical  truth  not  only  has  a  hold  upon  the  heart  but  also 
upon  the  richest  intellect  of  the  churdies.  They  are  also  ominous  of  evil, 
as  well  as  suggestive  of  good,  inasmuch  as  they  point  to  the  prevalence  and 
power  of  scepticism  in  our  country. 

There  is  one  hopeful  sign,  however,  about  the  very  scepticism  with  which 
we  have  to  deaL  It  is  much  more  earnest  than  that  which  obtained  during 
the  last  century.  Men  do  not  now  seek  to  dismiss  Christianity  with  a  sneer ; 
they  do  not  imagine  that  religion  is  to  be  killed  by  a  few  barbed  arrows  of 
ridicule.  Hume's  spirit  was  an  improvement  on  that  which  often 
characterised  the  philosophers  of  the  '* French  Illumination;"  and  the 
intense  and  even  devout  seriousness  of  our  own  day,  is  a  vast  change  for  the 
better  when  we  compare  it  with  the  tone  of  Hiune  and  his  contemporaries. 
Scepticism  may  stand  in  the  thick  shades  of  utter  doubt^  but  even  in  those 
gloomy  groves  it  now  erects  an  altar  to  "the  unknown  God.*'  The  Divine 
Being  ib  no  longer  knowable  ;  but  the  tires  of  a  pathetic  devotion  are  kept 
alight,  and  in  the  deserted  shrine  there  is  a  faint  aroma  of  that  which  is 
meant  for  worship.  This  attitude  is  hopeful  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot 
last.  "  Every  competent  beginner  in  philosophy/'  says  a  German  thinker, 
"  is  a  sceptic,  and  on  the  other  hand  every  sceptic  is  a  beginner."  Earnest 
doubt,  such  as  that  which  has  been  almost  glorified  in  Tennyson's  "  In 
Memoriam,"  has  within  it  the  elements  of  sincerity,  inquiry,  love  of  truth,  as 
well  as  of  perpetual  restlessness  ;  and  though  these  do  not  assure  us  that  the 
end  will  be  peace,  they  are  sufficient  to  deliver  us  from  despairing  even  about 
some  of  the  saddest  phases  of  modem  thought.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those 
who  are  speaking  to  us  in  the  minor  key  of  hesitancy  will  yet  join  their 
voices  in  the  music  which  ever  soars  above  the  sorrows  and  sighings  of  the 
**  In  Memoriam,"  and  which  expresses  the  only  hope  for  a  lost  world  : 

StroDg  Son  of  God !  Immortal  Lova ! 

Whom,  we  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 

By  faith  and  faith  alone  embrace, 
Believing,  where  we  cannot  prove. 
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Bat  hopeful  or  hopeless,  the  struggle  is  certainly  about  us  ;  and  the  future 
welfare  of  the  human  race  depends  on  the  issue  of  the  oonflict.  Once  admit 
the  sabUe  power  and  assumptions  of  scepticism,  and  then  farewell  to  all  our 
testifflODy  as  a  Ghxistian  nation  to  a  dark  and  despairing  world.  If  the  light 
that  is  within  us  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !  The  hopes  of 
the  human  family  are  bound  np  with  the  truth  and  power  of  Gbd's  revelation 
to  m  in  Christ.  If  we  cannot  defend  this  revelation  we  are  indeed  in  evil 
plight. 

In  this  conflict  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  should  adopt  the  true 
method.  If  scepticism  were  a  mere  intellectual  process  we  might  leave 
philosophers  and  professed  theologians  to  fight  our  battle  for  us.  And  in  aa 
far  ss  it  only  trenches  on  the  regions  of  mind  proper,  we  may  confidently 
leaTe  the  debate  in  their  hands.  But  the  tendency  is  a  spiritual  one,  or 
raiher  it  is  an  assault  on  all  the  truths  which  are  purely  spiritual.  It  doubts 
the  existence  of  a  Personal  God,  of  a  human  soul,  of  a  supernatural  Bevela- 
iioQ  of^the  Divine  Will,  and  the  reality  of  a  future  life.  And  whether  we 
be  peasant  or  philosopher  we  are  interested  in  the  tremendous  issues  at 
stake,  and  must  gird  ourselves  up  to  duty. 

Our  present  duty  is  the  simple  but  grand  one  of  having  faith  in  God  and  in 
His  only  Son  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  very  certain  that  in  adopting  this  method 
ve  shall  be  accused  of  begging  the  questions  in  dispute.  Our  reply  to 
such  a  charge  is  that  those  who  make  the  accusation  are  the  culprits.  In 
practical  life  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  highly  reasonable  to  take  for 
granted  many  facts  about  which  philosophy  may  dispute  for  ever. 
We  cannot  abstain  from  taking  a  walk  until  the  idealists  have  made 
Qp  their  minds  as  to  whether  the  material  world  is  a  dream  or  a  fact. 
Solvitwr  ambuiando.  Faith  is  the  very  faculty  by  which  we  are  able  to  obtain 
a  direct  knowledge  of  spiritual  realities  ;  and  where  it  is  exercised  it  attests 
that  God  w,  and  that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently  seek  Him. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  God,  not  by  seeing  Him  with  the  mortal  eye,  not 
merely  by  reasoning  out  a  Great  First  Cause,  but  by  trusting  Him.  Sight 
and  reason,  those  vaunted  instruments  of  scepticism,  will  come  in  as  hand- 
maids of  the  religious  life,  but  faith  is  ''the  true  eye  of  the  souL"  The 
aanunptions  are  on  the  side  of  those  who  deny  the  discoveries  of  faith.  The 
belling  of  the  question  is  the  part  taken  by  those  who  in  the  teeth  of  the 
eiperience  of  every  believing  man  say  that  God  has  not  revealed  Himself. 
To  those  who  trust  God,  His  absence  or  non-existence  is  unthinkable.  God 
^  apoken  to  them,  they  have  heard.  God  has  shewn  Himself  to  them ;  they 
We  seen.  God  has  answered  their  prayer  ;  they  can  sooner  doubt  their 
ovn  existence  than  doubt  His.  If,  as  we  believe,  Gk>d  has  been  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  Himself,  the  results  of  trusting  Christ  will  be  precisely 
u  convincing  and  as  transforming.  'The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  is  not  a  mere 
(logmaon  which  the  intellect  alone  is  to  fasten  itself.  It  is  the  intellectual  expres- 
sion of  a  great  fact,  namely,  that  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Do  we  wish  to 
refute  the  doubts  that  are  cast  upon  the  Deity  of  the  God-man  ?  We  ourselves 
inast  become  the  irresistible  arguments.    If  Christ  is  God  to  us,  if  Christ 

■atisfieB  our  unutterable  longings  after  the  Deity,  if  we  know  in  His  presence 
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a  bliss  which  neither  earth  nor  man  could  give  ;  there  is  an  accent  of  con- 
viction in  our  life  which  will  refute  much  imbelief .  For  scepticism  is  only 
the  absence  of  light.  Once  supply  the  needed  truth,  and  the  victory  over 
darkness  is  not  only  begun  but  achieved.  If  men  will  not  be  convinced  by 
the  New  Testament,  that  supreme  witness  to  the  grandeur  and  veracity  of 
evangelical  truth,  let  them  see  in  evangelical  Christians  of  the  present  day, 
living  epistles  of  Christ.  It  may  be  that  they  may  "  without  the  word  "  be 
won  by  the  fidelity  and  self-sacrifice  of  those  who  obey  the  word. 

The  adoption  of  the  method  which  we  recommend  will  not  indeed  gratify 
our  opponents.  They  want  us  to  argue  with  them.  And  it  is  somewhat 
irritating  to  their  minds  for  us  to  tell  them  in  reply  :  '^  We  have  seen  God, 
we  have  felt  the  Divine  power  of  Christ,  we  have  been  conscious  of  the 
renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  no  arguments  can  convince  us  that 
these  are  not  facts.*'  We  have  indeed  another  answer  ;  for  we  may  point 
them  to  the  able  and  acute  defenders  of  our  faith,  who  have  replied  to  and, 
as  we  think,  refuted  their  speculations.  They  have  been  met,  and  will  be 
again,  in  their  own 'particular  and  chosen  arena.  But  whether  we  raffle 
them  or  not,  we  cannot  but  attest  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  Grod  by  faith. 
If  faith,  indeed,  be  but  another  name  for  credulity,  they  can  afford  to  treat  it 
with  nothing  more  than  a  smile  of  contempt.  But  if  faith  be  as  real  a 
faculty  of  the  spirit  as  imagination  is  of  the  mind ;  and  if  it  be  given  to  us 
for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  apprehend  religious  truth,  they  would 
do  well  to  pause  before  they  deride  this  mode  of  meeting  their  doubts.  It  is 
at  least  a  fact  worthy  of  their  serious  consideration  that  God  has  revealed 
Himself  to  millions  of  their  fellow-beings,  and  that  all  those  to  whom  this 
revelation  was  granted,  have  exercised  these  powers  of  belief  and  trust  of 
which  sceptics  make  so  little.  Religion  will  prove  itself  through  the  Uvea  of 
religious  people.  Christianity  can  never  be  refuted  so  long  as  one  Christian 
lives.  Thus  we  see  that  this  great  battle  belongs  to  us  all.  We  cannot 
serve  in  this  campaign  by  means  of  substitutes.  We  must  all  bear  our  share 
of  the  responsibility  ;  and  the  more  simple,  sincere,  thoughtful  and  devout 
our  trust  in  Christ,  the  more  successful  vrill  be  our  defence  of  His  truth. 
Living  faith  will  prove  itself  victor  over  a  half-living,  gasping  scepticism. 

Faith  has  ever  been  the  one  mighty  antagonist  to  unfaith.  The  Bible 
might  teach  us  as  to  the  method  and  weapons  of  our  warfare  ;  for  it  is  not  a 
storehouse  of  arguments,  but  of  facts.  We  know  that  God  revealed  Himself 
to  ancient  Israel,  not  because  we  have  visited  the  lonely  sides  of  Sinai  or 
gazed  over  the  dreary  wastes  of  wilderness  that  were  once  enlivened  by  the 
goodly  tents  of  Jacob.  We  know  it,  because  Moses  saw  God,  and  said  so. 
We  know  that  God  heard  the  prayers  of  His  servants  in  olden  times,  not 
because  they  have  left  elaborate  treatises  on  the  harmony  between  change- 
less laws  and  the  love  of  a  Personal  God ;  but  because  their  Psalms  are  left 
to  us,  the  pages  stained  by  tears  of  plaintive  sorrow,  and  yet  bearing  too  the 
record  and  asseveration  of  God's  nearness  and  power.  ' '  This  poor  man  cried 
and  the  Lord  heard  him."  What  more  can  be  said  to  convince  us  that 
prayer  was  a  reality  and  that  it  availed  with  the  Most  High  ?  Our  hearts 
leap  out  towards  the  assertion.    And  as  we  make  the  same  discovery  which 
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''this  poor  man "  made,  we  poaseas  and  manifest  a  faith  in  God's  love  wliicli 
nothing  can  shake.  Thus  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  is  ever 
appealing  to  ns  and  to  all  men  ;  not  only  by  affirming  and  revealing  God's 
will  to  lis,  but  also  by  recording  the  faith  of  those  who  in  various  times  and 
in  divers  manners  heard  God  speaking  to  them. 

When  the  last  century  was  sinking  into  spiritual  lethargy,  Butler  wrote 
his  "  Analogy,"  and  Paley  his  ''Evidences  ; "  but  it  was  the  living  voice  of 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  that  roused  the  slumbering  age  to  new  life.  Faith, 
not  mere  argument,  accomplished  the  mighty  work  of  revivifying  a  dead 
countiy.  Gh>d  is  speaking  at  the  present  moment  with  special  significance 
and  solemnity  to  the  churches  of  our  land ;  and  He  asks  that  above  all 
things  we  shall  be  men  of  faith  in  the  living  Christ.  We  want  men  of  learn- 
ing, men  apt  at  controversy,  men  of  subtle  intellect  and  of  massive  mental 
power ;  and  thank  God  we  have  them.  But  the  controversy  can  only  be 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  those  who  bblieve.  Our  colleges  must  be 
musical  with  consecrated  devotion  to  Christ ;  our  pulpits  must  proclaim 
with  dear,  calm,  and  persuasive  accents  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  God  ;  our 
churches  must  come  to  their  Divine  Lord  with  the  importunate  prayer, 
*' Increase  our  faith."  There  are  many  indications  that  the  very  shaking 
of  belief,  which  has  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  restlessness  of  the 
age,  is  now  resulting  in  a  sounder  and  more  earnest  clinging  to  the  ancient 
verities  of  the  Gospel ;  and  if  these  do  not  deceive  us,  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
fresh  and  glorious  triumphs  of  evangelical  truth. 


By  Mb.  G.  Holden  Pike. 

Bohemia  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  provinces  which  once  bore  the  fruits  of 
1  land  of  promise  only  to  lapse  into  Papal  darkness  in  a  later  age.  The 
ooantry  ought  to  have  borne  the  distinction  in  history  of  having  been  the 
cndle  of  the  Reformation  ;  for  when  Luther  was  found  to  be  casting  aside  the 
heresy  of  Home,  the  enemy  pointed  to  him  as  to  a  renegade  who  was  preach- 
ing the  opiniona  of  Huss  the  martyr,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
century  had  confessed  Christ,  and  had  followed  Him  unto  death. 

It  was  not  until  the  ninth  century  that  Christianity  first  began  to  dispel 
the  night  of  heathendom  in  this  beautiful  land ;  and  no  sooner  was  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  felt  than  the  faith  was  assailed  with  a  pagan  fury  which 
threatened  it  with  extinction.  Still  the  seed  struck  its  roots  deep  in  the 
national  heart,  outgrew  opposition,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  jealousy  of 
Popery,  Bohemia  might  have  become  a  Protestant  land  generations  before  the 
Reformation.  With  a  stem  arrogance  savouring  of  that  paganism  with  which 
hit  system  was  a  compromise,  the  Pope  ordered  the  substitution  of  Latin  for 
the  native  tongue  in  the  celebration  of  worship,  while  the  cup  was  to  be  with- 
held from  the  laity  at  the  Lord's  table.    But  even  Popery,  at  the  noontide  of 
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its  power,  could  not  by  one  impious  edict  repress  the  spirit  of  the  sturdy 
mountaineers.  In  many  instances  the  pastors,  who  were  so  inclined,  married 
and  Hved  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  the  custom  haying  lasted  until  the 
days  of  our  own  Wycliffe,  while  the  cup  was  used  at  the  breaking  of  bread  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  So  determined  were  the  natives  in  regard 
to  their  right  to  take  the  wine,  that  when  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  in 
the  churches  they  communed  together  in  private  rooms  or  in  the  protecting 
shades  of  the  primeval  forest.  On  their  homeward  way,  the  communicants 
would  sometimes  be  attacked  by  armed  bands,  the  hired  assassins  of  Pope  and 
priest.  Even  when  the  alternative  was  Rome  or  death,  the  truth  was  diffused 
as  it  only  can  be  diffused  in  an  age  of  persecution.  The  writings  of  Wydiffe 
were  valued  as  proscribed  treasures ;  the  voices  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  of 
Prague,  kindled  a  flame  of  enthusiasm  which  the  martyr  fires  could  not 
repress.  This  story,  with  its  lights  and  shades,  its  narratives  of  heroisniy  of 
suffering,  of  personal  triumph,  and  then  of  final  relapse,  is  only  imperfectly 
known.  The  national  archives  have  been  too  vigilantly  guarded  by  papal 
jealousy  for  the  whole  truth  to  be  known.  Tears  ago  De  Pescheck,  who 
wrote  in  German,  gave  the  world  such  materials  as  were  vrithin  his  reach, 
and  a  translation  was  afterwards  published  in  this  country.  As  the  ground 
is  little  known  to  most  readers,  and  is  a  complete  terra  incognita  to  others, 
we  shall  present  some  of  the  more  salient  features  of  the  story,  to  show  that 
Popery  was  ever  what  it  ia  to-day,  spiritually  and  socially — ^the  deadly  enemy 
of  man. 

As  the  story  of  John  Huss  is  better  known  than  some  other  things  with 
which  we  shidl  have  to  deal,  we  need  not  give  the  full  details  of  his  personal 
history.  He  was  bom  in  1373,  when  the  writings  of  the  first  English 
Reformer  were  making  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  were  provoking  papal  fana- 
tics to  indulge  in  such  flowers  of  rhetoric,  when  speaking  of  the  author,  as 
damned  arch-heretic.  Huss  is  one  of  the  first  field  preachers  since  the  primi- 
tive age  of  whom  history  gives  any  account.  As  a  Romish  priest  he  preached 
the  Gospel  as  expounded  by  Wycliffe  ;  and  taking  a  bold  stand,  his  popu- 
larity increased,  while  he  exposed  the  profane  pretensions  of  the  Pope  and  the 
vices  of  the  clergy.  Neither  suspension  from  the  priesthood  nor  excommu- 
nication from  the  Church,  seem  to  have  had  any  effect  in  curtailing  his  power ; 
and  but  for  his  indiscretion  in  trusting  to  a  safe-conduct  pass  from  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  to  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1414,  he  might  probably  have 
shone  during  a  'year  or  two  longer  as  a  light  in  the  dark  place.  The 
infamous  and  immoral  Pope  John  XXII.,  endeavoured  to  protect  himself 
from  the  consequences  of  his  crimes  by  a  special  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  Sigis- 
mimd  and  John  made  ecclesiastical  capital  for  themselves  in  their  treatment  of 
such  apostles  as.Huss  and  his  disciple  Jerome.  In  street  and  meadow  one  or 
tho  other  had  exposed  the  knavery  of  monkery ;  they  had  denounced  the 
cheats  of  priests  and  confessors  ;  they  had  even  assailed  the  Pope  himself, 
substituting  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity. 
Such  men  were  before  their  time  ;  death  was  but  a  natural  penalty  of  their 
holy  heroism. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the  Hussite  war 
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show  that  for  wholesale  cruelty  and  ingenuity  in  inflicting  torture,  Popery  ia 
oiupproached  by  any  other  system,  either  civilised  or  barbarous,  whether  in 
ancient  or  modem  times.  Victims,  too  numerous  to  count,  were  drowned, 
burned,  or  slain  with  the  sword ;  between  four  and  five  thousand  were 
thrown  down  extinct  mines  and  left  miserably  to  perish.  The  full  force  of 
the  persecution  was  not  felt  until  after  the  death,  in  1419,  of  King  Wenceslaus, 
the  monarch  who  had  encouraged  Huss,  and  whose  dominions  were  now  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  In  their  despair  the  disciples  of 
Hoss  and  Jerome  encamped  on  a  rock  in  the  suburbs  ]of  Prague,and  being 
named  after  their  citadel,  they,  became  known  and  hated  as  Taborites. 

These  were  the  days  in  which  it  was  shown  with  fearful  force  how  a  man's 
foes  may  be  they  of  his  own  household.  The  town  of  Leitmeritz  had  for  its 
burgomaster  a  monster  named  Pichel,  whose  devotion  to  the  Pope  found 
expression  in  outrage  and  murder.  Among  a  batch  of  citizens  whom  he  sud- 
denly arrested  on  the  capital  charge  of  heresy,  was  the  husband  of  his  own 
daughter.  The  prisoners  were  conflned  in  loathsome  dungeons  until  cold 
and  starvation  had  almost  completed  the  work  of  death,  and  then  they  were 
formally  arraigned  to  receive  their  final  sentence,rto  be  drowned  in  the  Elbe, 
which  ran  through  the  town.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  only  daughter,  the  only 
child  in  fact,  of  this  son  of  the  Church  sought  a  reprieve  for  the  husband  whom 
she  loved.  * '  Spare  your  tears,  you  know  not  what  you  desire, "  cried  the  father ; 
<<  cannot  you  have  a  more  worthy  husband  than  he  ?  '*  The  tender  woman 
might  as  well  have  pleaded  with  a  beast  of  prey  which  had  its  victim  beneath 
its  paw,  and  had  just  tasted  blood.  Beating  herself  and  tearing  her  hair  in 
the  frenzy  of  despair,  the  wife  pressed  forward,  and  when  the  martyrs  were 
thrown  into  the  water,  she  wildly  followed,  with  the  hope  of  saving  her 
husband  rather  than  the  purpose  of  committing  suicide.  Thus  they  who  had 
strengthened  one  another  in  life,  sank  and  died  together. 

There  were  several  parties  in  the  State  who  were  more  or  less  opposed  to 
Rome,  and  with  some  of  these  a  compromise  was  effected.  The  Taborites  and 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  who  desired  a  thorough  reformation  were  of  course 
without  the  pale  of  toleration ;  but  the  Calixtines,  whose  chief  grievance 
was  the  denial  of  the  cup  at  the  communion,  and  others  who  demanded 
minor  reforms,  were  more  easily  encountered.  Their  tone  was  so  resolute 
that  the  concessions  asked  for  could  not  be  denied.  The  church  was  allowed 
to  communicate  in  both  kinds  ;  the  Latin  service  was  abolished  ;  the  clergy 
were  to  have  no  secular  power,  and  were  to  be  liable  to  punishment  for 
crimes  like  others,  and  the  Bible  was  to  be  taught  without  restraint.  To 
blinded  Bomanists  these  were  humiliating  concessions  ;  to  those  who  had  felt 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  they  were  far  from  being  sufficient.  Throughout  the 
storm  the  most  pure  teaching  Hussites  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren  were 
enabled  in  God^s  strength  to  hold  their  own,  and  to  become  the  ancestors  of 
a  church  whose  testimony  has  lasted  until  our  own  day.  History  tells  us  how 
these  zealous  people  refused  to  join  hands  with  Rome,  found  a  refuge  in  the 
^^icinity  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Silesia,  and  at  the  era  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  were  greeted  by  Luther  as  brethren  in  the  faith.  At  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century  they  could  number  hundreds  of  churches  whose  faith  and 
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discipline,   founded  on  New  Testament  principles,  were  a  living  protest 

against  the  assumptions  of  Rome. 
Through  the  whole  Reformation  period  the  sufferings  of  the  Bohemian 

Brethren  were  exceedingly  severe.  They  hailed  the  advent  of  Luther  with 
acclamations ;  many  made  long  journeys  to  greet  the  new  apostle  of  freedom, 
and  some  on  their  return  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  their  temerity.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand  has  been  styled  a  just  and  moderate  ruler,  but  his  treat- 
ment of  his  Protestant  subjects  will  not  establish  a  claim  to  that  distinction. 
One  edict  after  another  was  issued  against  them,  and  the  natural  suicidal 
result  of  this  policy  was  that  the  people  left  the  country  in  bodies,  to  seek 
refuge  in  Poland,  in  corners  of  Protestant  Germany,  and  especially  in 
Moravia,  whence  their  name  of  Moravian  Brethren. 

Those  were  the  heroic  days  of  the  persecuted  church,  and  the  adventures 
of  certain  actors  in  the  scenes  which  ensued  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
regions  of  romance.  Take  the  case  of  George  Israel,  a  pastor,  who,  by  his  sub- 
sequent abundant  labours,  became  generally  known  as  the  Apostle  of  Poland. 
When  his  people  saw  that  their  leader  would  certainly  be  arrested,  they  im- 
plored him  to  flee,  not  forgetting  to  bring  in  their  hands  the  necessary  funds 
to  discharge  the  penalty  for  his  not  answering  an  indictment  at  the  Castle  of 
Prague.  Steadfast  in  his  faith,  Israel  was  deaf  to  all  entreaty.  The  calm  of 
his  soul  was  a  cheering  contrast  to  the  storms  without.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  bought  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  repurchased  by 
the  gold  of  man.  Boldly  appearing  before  his  enemies  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1548,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where,  however,  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
sending  communications  to  his  flock.  He  consulted  with  them  regarding  the 
possibility  of  escape,  and,  receiving  encouragement,  he  determined  to  cany 
out  his  plans.  Disguised  as  a  common  clerk,  and  carrying  a  quill,  ink,  and 
paper,  he  passed  the  sentinels  unsuspected,  soon  to  enjoy  the  freedom  which 
was  his  birthright. 

An  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Bohemian  language,  and  translated 
during  the  years  1571-93,  is  called  the  Brethren*s  Bible ;  but  on  account  of 
the  persistency  with  which  the  copies  were  burned,  they  are  now  exceedingly 
rare.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  their  Order  in  1540,  the  Jesuits  entered 
the  country,  and  on  their  arrival  the  destruction  of  Protestant  books  and  tho 
hindrance  generally  of  true  religion  became  an  agreeable  pastime.  In  part 
of  the  Moravian  territory  in  1583  the  mandates  of  the  Castellan  were  of  that 
ludicrous  kind  which  is  suggestive  of  Jesuitical  inspiration.  The  fine  for 
breaking  the  Sabbath  was  three  pounds  of  wax  ;  for  neglecting  to  have 
children  baptised,  a  pound  of  wax  a  day ;  to  die  without  confession  was  to 
risk  being  interred  in  unconsecrated  ground ;  to  eat  meat  on  Friday  cost 
eight  dollars  ;  and  he  who  trifled  during  divine  service  was  made  a  laughing- 
stock to  more  consistent  people  by  being  put  in  "  the  fool's  cage." 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  a  peace-loving,  tolerant  sovereign;  and 
his  son  Rudolf,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1576,  continued  the 
progressive  policy  of  his  father  until  1602,  when  a  darkening  horizon 
seemed  to  threaten  a  termination  to  the  era  of  prosperity.  Up  to  this  timo 
the  Gospel  had  spread  with  the  principles  pf  Protestantism.     The  clergy 
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married,  the  edacation  of  the  young  was  attended  to,  the  i^eople  generally 
adTanced  socially  and  morally,  as  people  ever  fail  to  do  under  the  degrading 
slavery  of  Popery.  Then  the  Jesuits,  who  became  alarmed,  raised  an  outcry, 
which  foand  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  fanatics  far  and  wide.  The  Church 
was  in  danger  ;  the  Romish  craft  would  be  superseded  by  a  system  based 
on  the  New  Testament — ^a  notion  which  has  always  been  abhorrent  in  Roman 
Cfttholic  ears.  Rudolf  listened  when  he  should  have  shown  courage  by 
being  deaf  to  the  outcry.  He  made  a  fatal  attempt  to  repress  that  whole- 
some enthusiasm  for  the  Gospel  that  was  everywhere  becoming  manifest ; 
Calvimsts,  Lutherans,  and  others  were  hotly  persecuted,  and  meanwhile  the 
seeds  of  future  controversy  and  war  were  sown.  We  read  of  people  being 
woiried  by  dogs  ;  of  others  who  were  imprisoned  in  dreary  dungeons,  to  be 
tortured;  and  that  those  who  refused  to  accept  the  Popish  wafer  as 
proper  for  the  Lord's  supper,  had  their  mouths  forcibly  opened  with  instru  - 
ments  of  iron. 

Rudolf  being  deposed  in  1609,  and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Matthias, 
there  was  for  a  brief  space  a  promise  of  better  things.  At  any  rate,  the 
activity  of  the  Protestants  was  revived ;  they  breathed  freely,  preached  boldly, 
and  Bchools  were  established  in  the  city  of  Prague.  Rudolf  died  of  remorse, 
or  something  akin  to  it,  in  the  year  succeeding  his  deposition  ;  and  embold- 
ened with  the  changing  times,  the  various  anti-Popish  sects  sought  to  make 
tbe  most  of  their  liberties.  In  1618  an  event  occurred  which  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  first  act  in  the  frightful  drama  known  in  history  as  the 
Thir^  Years'  War. 

The  Protestants  known  as  the  UtraquLsts  were  allowed  liberty  of  worship, 
vhile  a  similar  indulgence  was  denied  to  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
who,  as  loyal  subjects,  reasonably  demanded  the  rights  of  conscience.  The 
Emperor  Matthias  was  too  bigoted  a  Papist  to  concede  the  prayer  of  their 
petition,  and  an  angry  disagreement  ensued.  Commissioners  sat  in  the 
OasUe  dl  Prague,  who  formally  notified  to  the  discomfited  Lutheran  and 
Calvinian  party  the  determination  of  the  Government.  While  these  devoted 
ions  of  the  Pope  were  sitting  in  full  conclave,  the  chamber  was  suddenly 
invaded  by  an  armed  band,  whose  scowling  faces  and  peremptory  questions 
■Rested  imminent  mischief.  Two  of  the  Commissioners,  named  Slawata 
and  Martinitz,  were  fiercely  accused  of  a  treachery  which  would  have  deprived 
the  province  of  its  religious  freedom  ;  but  in  reply  to  the  charges  preferred, 
the  two  zealots  only  uttered  words  of  defiance.  It  was  a  critical  moment, 
&nd,  unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  the  Protestants,  rage  gained  the 
mastery.  **  Straight  out  of  the  window,  after  the  old  Bohemian  fashion  !  " 
cried  one,  and  once  spoken  the  suggestion  was  instantly  adopted.  The 
obnoxious  persons  were  seized,  led  to  the  open  casement,  thrown  out  without 
farther  questioning,  the  height  being  sixty  feet ;  but  falling  on  the  soft 
^ge  of  the  moat,  their  only  injury  was  a  severe  shaking.  They 
^«caped  to  tell  their  wrongs  at  Vienna,  and  their  narrative  was  inimical 
to  the  cause  of  peace.    Nor  were  these  the  only  sufferers.  Popery  had  other 

nwrtyrs" — men  whose  bigotry  and  cruelty  provoked  retaliation  from  the 
other  tide.    Such  was  Schosser, 'who  was  murdered  by  rioters  in  the  market- 
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place  of  AuBsig ;  and  Stokander,  the  HomiBli  dean  of  HolesohaUy  who  is  said 
to  have  endured  horrible  torture  through  his  faithfulness  to  the  Pope.     It 
must  always  be  remembered,  howeyer,  that  the  Jesuits  are  sometimes  the 
only  authorities  for  stories  of  this  description  ;  and  though  it  may  be  possible 
for  men  who  transform  falsehood  into  a  virtue,  to  speak  the  truth,  wo 
are  not  unjust  if  we  suspect  such  to  be  arrant  liars.    The  devil-like  con- 
spiracies of  this  pestiferous  clan  led  to  their  temporary  expulsion  from  Prague 
in  1618,  the  people  being  as  earnest  in  the  business  as  though  they  were 
clearing  the  country  of  beasts  of  prey.     The  Jesuits  held  that  Oalvinists  and 
Lutherans  should  be  stabbed,  drowned,  burned,  and  tortured  according  to 
circumstances.      A  merry  sight  to  the  friends  of  freedom  and  truth  must 
have  been  the  departure  of  the  Jesuits ;  for  a  contemporary  witness,  quoted 
by  the  German  historian  Pescheck,  says  :  '^  There  were  discovered  all  kinds 
of  devilish  destructive  inventions,  besides  thirty  tons  of  gunpowder  and 
other  ammunition.      Those  Jesuits  who  departed  on  foot  went  regularly  as 
mourners  in  a  funeral,  with  a  black  cross  ;  but  those  upon  waggons,  of  which 
there  were  four,  surmounted  by  a  white  cross,  had  their  horses  covered  with 
black  cloth.  .  .  .  They  intended  to  serve  us  this  Whitsimtide  as  they  did  the 
Huguenots  at  Paris  in  1582.    The  German  and  other  Evangelical  churches 
were  to  have  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder."    The  attempt  to  destroy 
the  British  Parliament  had  failed ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  so  convenient 
an  agent  as  gunpowder  should  not  in  other  States  do  service  in  the  cause  of 
'*  the  true  Church." 

The  punishment  and  tragical  escape  of  the  traitors  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  Emperor,  and  much  more  of  the  fanatical  portion  of  the  Papal  party, 
whose  manifest  disposition  to  resort  to  sanguinary  measures  had  the  effect 
of  banding  together  in  a  strong  union  the  various  Bohemian  sects  of  Protes- 
tants. The  Reformers  now  showed  a  boldness  worthy  of  their  cause  ;  and 
while  Ferdinand  was  watching  their  tactics  with  surprise  bordering  on  alarm, 
they  even  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  elected  a  new  sovereign  in  the 
person  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  who  might  certainly  have  done  great 
things  for  Bohemia  had  his  coarage  and  administrative  abUity  been  equal  to 
Iiis  ambition.  The  wife  of  Frederic  was  the  daughter  of  our  own  James  the 
First,  a  princess  whose  popularity  in  England  was  long  shown  by  the  fact 
of  her  title  supplying  many  a  tavern  with  a  sign — *'  Queen  of  Bohemia." 

The  accession  of  Frederic  inspired  the  Protestants  with  high  hopes  ;  and 
tliough  his  reign  extended  only  through  a  single  year,  the  Jesuits  had  cau^o 
to  remember  it  with  bitterness,  in  consequence  of  the  wholesale  destruction 
dealt  out  to  the  images  and  relics  of  Rome.  Even  Cromwell  himself  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  remarkable  reformation  which  took  place  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Prague  ;  for  during  the  winter  of  1619  the 
venerable  building  was  relieved  of  its  tawdry  ornaments  and  idolatrous  sym- 
bols, until  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans  would  have  felt  at  home  within  its  bare 
walls.  In  this  manner,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  '^  the  Calvinists  laid  wicked 
hands  upon  the  Church."  Indeed,  a  bare  catalogue  of  what  the  Reformers 
caused  to  be  removed  from  the  Cathedral  precincts  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
make  a  Jesuit's  heart  sink  within  him  in  anguish,  and  the  list  is  supplied  by 
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a  contemporary  witness  who  is  quoted, by  the  Gbrman  historian:  ''  Opposite 
the  high  altar  there  stood  upon  a  square  beam  the  image  of  the  crucified 
Saviour  ;  this  was  the  first  of  all  thrown  down,  and  not  without  great  noise." 
Then  ''  the  tombs  of  the  tutelar  saints  they  despoiled  of  all  their  decora- 
tions." These  and  great  quantities  of  bones  and  saintly  relics,  "  in  boxes  of 
gold  and  silk,"  were  consigned  to  the  flames.  Tlus  was  called  the  cleansing  of 
the  temple,  and  afterwards  came  the  refurnishings  in  accordance  with  Oalvin- 
iatic  taste.  A  plain  table  and  twelve  decent-looking  chairs  were  placed  in 
the  Choir ;  and  on  that  were  placed  the  bread  and  wine,  with  which  the  Lord's 
supper  was  celebrated  in  simplicity.  This  season  of  promise  soon  passed 
away ;  for  at  the  White  Hill,  November  8th,  1620,  the  patriots  were  com- 
pletely defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  the  cruelties  which  ensued  were  worthy 
of  the  Papal  system,  whose  enormities  in  the  past  might  be  compared  with 
the  Moslem  outrages  of  to-day.  Lust,  robbery,  and  murder,  like  hell-born 
demons,  ravaged  the  country,  doing  effective  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pope.  The  execution  of  a  number  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  the  flower  of 
the  Bohemian  nobility,  took  place  on  the  longest  summer  day  of  1621,  a  day 
kept  in  everlasting  remembrance  as  one  of  the  blackest  in  the  calendar  of 
the  martyr  annals  of  Bohemia.  The  story  of  their  death— of  triumph  in 
life's  last  hours  through  faith  in  Christ — would  in  itself  afford  materials  for 
a  remarkable  chapter,  besides  serving  as  an  illustration  of  the  machinations 
of  that  imfamous  order  who  dare  to  name  themselves  after  our  Lord  and 
Ssviour. 

A  fanatic  by  nature  and  education,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Ferdinand  to  be 
swayed  by  advisers  more  fanatical  than  himself.  While  the  troubles  of 
Bohemia  really  sprang  from  the  fiercely  persecuting  spirit  of  Popery,  the 
lying  Jesuits. made  it  appear  that  all  arose  from  Protestant  heresy.  If  heresy 
was  the  source  of  trouble,  the  only  care  was  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  this  was 
the  task  to  which  soils  of  "  the  Church  "  set  their  hands.  The  priests  and 
the  Jesuits  undertook  the  crusade  with  a  violence  which  of  itself  proved  their 
action  to  be  born  of  bigotry  and  ignorance.  They  sought  to  win  over  the 
people  by  persuasion,  and,  when  that  failed,  by  murder-breathing  threaten- 
ings.  In  such  a  crisis  the  weaker  succumbed ;  but  a  brave  remnant  was 
foond  whose  faith  remained  unshaken  by  the  fury  of  the  persecution ;  and 
amoDg  these  were  the  Baptist  churches  of  Moravia.  Peace-loving  and  in- 
dustrious, these  worthy  people,  with  nearly  fiity  chapels,  were  a  living  protest 
against  Popery  not  to  be  endured.  In  the  autumn  of  1622,  when  their  cropi 
were  ready  for  harvest,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  home  and  property  in 
trains  of  waggons,  glad  to  escape  from  sorer  evLU  in  the  future.  Lutherans 
and  Oalvinists  would  at  once  have  shared  a  similar  fate  had  not  their  number 
heen  too  large  for  summary  measures.  The  policy  of  the  Jesuits  wai 
to  rob  them  first,  to  reduce  them  in  spirit  and  estate,  after  which  their  ruin 
would  be  more  easily  accomplished.  The  Protestant  churches  were,  how- 
ever, forcibly  closed  ;  Gospel- teaching  books  were  destroyed  ;  pulpits  from 
which  saving  truth  had  been  proclaimed  wore  whipped  ;  the  floors  were 
sprinkled  with  '^  holy- water, '*  and  in  one  sanctuary  at  Prague  gunpowder  was 
spread  about  the  interior  and  fired,  to  free  the  place  from  the  infection  of 
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heresy.  The  words  "  Thou  detested  Calvin  "  formed  part  of  an  ioBcripiion 
over  the  door  of  a  church  at  Koniggratz.  Even  the  burial-grounds  were 
treated  with  similar  barbaric  indignity,  the  bones  of  the  Protestant  dead 
being  disinterred  to  be  burned  or  to  be  openly  abused.  Such  were  the  follies 
and  indecencies  committed  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  followers  when  the  tide 
of  fortune  with  the  Reformers  in  Bohemia  was  turned  by  the  battle  of  the 
White  Hill. 

The  Bufferings  of  the  bleeding  country  were  far  beyond  what  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  words,  and  while  citizens  were  subject  to  pillage,  numbers  of 
pastors  were  tortured  and  murdered  by  a  cruel  ribald  soldiery.  As  all  could 
not  be  slain,  those  who  remained  were  expelled  from  the  empire,  and  their 
adventures  on  the  road,  afford  many  illustrations  of  the  watchful  Providence 
of  God  and  miraculous  escapes  from  robbers  and  other  enemies. 

While  the  pastors  fared  thus,  and  their  flocks  were  scattered,  a  relentless 
war  of  extermination  was  waged  against  all  Protestant  books.  Next  to  a 
live  heretic,  Bibles  and  Gospel-teaching  books  filled  the  souls  of  Jesuits  with 
horror ;  so  that  book-burning,  either  in  small  parcels  on  the  fires  of  private 
citizens,  or  in  huge  piles  in  the  market-places,  became  the  most  serious 
business  of  their  lives.  In  this  manner  these  senseless  fanatics  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  older  literature  of  Bohemia,  so  that  according  to  the 
historian,  a  Bohemian  book  and  a  scarce  book  becime  synonymous  terms ; 
and  that  any  volume  survived  the  crusade  was  owing  to  the  Providence  of 
God  and  the  pious  ingenuity  of  the  oppressed  people. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  through  the  chequered  or  disastrous  history 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  The  great  victory  won  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
at  Leipsic  over  the  Papal  forces  commanded  by  Tilly,  in  August,  1631,  brought 
a  brief  respite  to  the  oppressed ;  but  the  tide  soon  turned,  and  persecution 
was  reinstituted.  The  Jesuits  carried  on  their  work  with  more  or  less  of 
success  until  the  suppression  of  their  order  by  Clement  XIV.,  in  1773.  Close 
on  the  heels  of  that  famous  Bull  followed  the  Edict  of  Toleration  from  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  in  1781.  The  majority  of  the  population  in  Bohemia 
are  now  Romanists ;  but  instead  of  being  extirpated,  the  old  Moravian  Church 
has  been  scattered  over  the  world,  to  bear  its  witness  to  the  Truth. 


"m  Moxt  mm," 

By  Eolaston  Thorne. 

*'  Mother,  do  you  think  God  has  forgotten  us  ? "  asked  little  Fritz  Muller. 

''  No,  I  hope  not,"  replied  his  mother,  as  she  turned  wearily  on  her  sick 
bed  ;  *'  I  don't  s*pose  He  ever  forgets  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  He  had." 

It  did  indeed  seem  as  if  He  had,  and  little  Fritz  had  cause  enough  to  shed 
the  tears  which  were  dimming  l^is  blue  eyes  as  he  stood  on  a  stool  before  the 
narrow  attic  window  gazing  out  at  the  dull  wintry  sky  and  the  neighbouring^ 
roofs,  which  were  all  the  prospect  it  commanded.  The  boy  was  cold  and 
hungry,  and  there  was  no  food  in  the  cupboard  and  no  fire  in  the  grate.    It 
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was  only  by  hard  and  conatant  tail  that  his  mother  could  provido  theas 
necessaries,  and  now  her  toil  was  arrested  by  a  sharp  attack  of  illness. 

Fritz  remembered  the  time  when  his  father,  a  German  mechanic,  had  lain 
for  weeks  in  sore  suffering  upon  that  bed,  and  he  feared  lest  his  mother's 
illness  shonid  end  as  his  had  ended.  What  would  become  of  poor  little  Fritz 
if  his  mother  also  went  to  live  amongst  the  angels,  and  he  were  left  all 
ilone  in  the  world  1 

As  Fritz  stood  at  the  window  a  dingy  city  sparrow,  holding  a  piece  of 
bread  in  its  beak,  perched  on  the  sill  outside,  and  began  to  mi^e  a  meal  of 
the  precious  morsel.  Fritz  watched  the  bird  with  hungry  eyes.  The  sparrow 
was  better  off  than  he  was,  he  thought.  Then  he  remembered  that  in  the 
Bscred  book  which  his  father  had  taught  him  to  read,  it  was  written — *'  Te 
sreof  more  Talue  than  many  sparrows."  Surely  if  God  gave  this  sparrow 
bread,  He  would  send  them  some. 

"Mother,"  said  Fritz,  eager  to  give  utteranca  to  his  thought,  "there's  a 
sparrow  here  with  such  a  big  bit  of  bread  ;  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
carry  it.     If  God  lets  him  have  bread,  don't  you  think  Hell  give  us  some  1  '* 

"Yes,  perhaps,"  responded  his  mother,  with  a  weary  sigh  ;  "  but  I  don't 
aeem  able  to  hope  for  anyiJiing.  I  was  dreaming  just  now  that  I  was  back  in 
the  old  country,  and  everything  as  it  was  before  our  troubles  came  upon  us. 
Oh  dear !  I  wish  we  had  never  come  to  this  dreadful  London." 

•'Never  mind,  mother  ;  don't  you  cry  so,"  said  Fritz,  anxious  to  cheer 
her;  "you  remember  how  father  used  to  say  that  God  was  just  as  near  to  us 
in  London  as  in  our  own  country  ?  " 

"Ah,  yes  !  he  was  so  good,  your  father  ;  I  wish  I  had  his  faith,"  replied 
the  poor  woman ;  "he  told  me,  almost  the  last  thing  he  said,  to  trust  in  God, 
snd  not  be  afraid  however  dark  things  might  seem.  But  it's  very  hard  to 
believe  that  Grod  cares,  when  we  are  left  thus. " 

Fritz  sighed,  but  he  had  more  faith  than  his  mother,  and  ere  he  went  to 
bed  that  night  he  knelt  long  with  clasped  hands  whilst  he  asked  his  Heavenly 
Father  to  look  upon  them  in  their  trouble,  and  as  He  fed  the  sparrows  to 
give  them  alao  their  daily  bread. 

Then  cold  and  hungry  he  lay  down  beside  his  mother  and  soon  fell  fast 
adeep. 

But  there  was  little  rest  that  night  for  his  mother  ;  so  ill  she  felt,  and  so 
hopeless.  Visions  of  her  boy,  her  darling  Fritz,  friendless  and  homeless,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  cold  world,  flitted  before  her,  and  in  the  agony  of  the 
thought  she  prayed  aloud.  It  was  a  wild  cry  for  mercy  rather  than  a  prayer 
^  faith,  but  it  was  not  unheeded  by  Him  who  is  the  "  Father  of  tho  father- 
lew,"  and  the  "  Judge  of  the  widow. " 

Towards  morning  calmer  thoughts  succeeded,  and  the  sufferer  fell  asleep. 

At  an  early  hour  Fritz  awoke  to  a  keen  consciousness  of  hunger.  Seeing 
that  his  mother  slept  he  was  careful  not  to  arouse  her,  but  slipping  out  of 
hed  dressed  himself  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  sat  down  to  consider 
what  he  could  do.  Though  small  he  was  a  handy  lad,  and  would  have  made 
the  fire  and  got  the  breakfast  ready  had  there  been  tho  necessary  materials, 
^ut  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  kindle  a  fire  without  fuel,  or  to  prepare  a  table 
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when  there  was  no  foo(J  to  lay  upon  it.  Doing  nothing  is  dreary  work, 
especially  when  one  is  cold  and  hungry,  and  Fritz  soon  tired  of  it,  and  seeing 
that  his  mother  continued  to  sleep  he  thought  he  would  take  a  little  stroll  by 
himself  and  see  if  matters  looked  any  brighter  out  of  doors. 

Alas  !  he  only  foimd  that  the  cold  morning  air  sharpened  his  hunger,  and 
its  pangs  were  aggravated  by  the  sight  of  tempting  viands  in  many  of  the 
shops  he  passed. 

Poor  little  boy !  his  heart  was  very  sad  as  he  walked  along.  He  saw  a  baker 
shaking  some  crumbs  from  a  tray  on  to  the  pavement  in  front  of  his  shop, 
and  watched  enviously  the  little  birds  who,  alighting  on  the  spot  with  mar- 
vellous promptness,  hastened  to  devour  them.  Could  he  indeed  be  of  more 
value  than  these  ?  Fritz  wondered.  If  so,  why  was  he  left  unfed  ?  Had 
his  Father  forgotten  him  ? 

Little  Fritz  was  not  unobserved  as  he  wandered  along  with  such  a  sad, 
patient  look  on  his  fair  young  face. 

His  appearance  attracted  the  gaze  and  aroused  the  artistic  instincts  of  a 
tall,  pale,  dark-eyed  man  clad  in  a  warm-looking  fur-trimmed  cloak.  But 
it  was  as  a  "  study,"  not  as  a  suffering  fellow-mortal,  that  Karl  Lehmann  felt 
interested  in  him.  "  Look  here,  my  lad,"  he  said,  suddenly  laying  his  hand 
on  Fritz's  shoulder  :  '*  are  you  willing  to  earn  a  couple  of  shillings  1  " 

"  Was  he  willing  !  *'    Fritz's  face  flushed  with  surprise  and  delight.     Oh ! 
that  sum  would  purchase  plenty  of  food  for  him  and  his  mother  ;  perhaps  a 
'little  coal  might  also  be  bought  with  it.     "Oh^  sir,  I  should  be  so  glad,  if 
I  can,"  he  answered,  breathless  with  eagerness. 

"  You  ccm  easily  enough,"  answered  the  stranger  :  "you've  only  got  to 

sit  still.     I'm  a  painter,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my  model  for  an  hour  or  so.*' 

Fritz  had  no  notion  of  what  a  model  might  be,  but  without  any  hesitation 

he  agreed  to  do  his  best,  and  followed  the  artist  as  he  led  the  way  to  his 

home. 

Karl  Lehmann  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  poor,  struggling  artists.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  fortune,  and  able  to  giatify  his  passion  for  art  undis- 
turbed by  any  of  the  harassing  anxieties  which  cramp  the  efiforts  of  so  many 
of  his  brethren. 

The  studio  to  which  he  led  Fritz  was  a  spacious  apartment  admirably 
appointed  and  beautifully  decorated. 

The  glowing  fire,  the  soft,  warm  draperies,  the  luxury  and  elegance  of  all 
the  surroundings  made  a  vivid  impression  on  poor,  cold,  hungry  little  Fritz. 
But  he  was  not  long  at  liberty  to  gaze  about  him.  Karl  was  all  impatience 
to  begin  his  task.  Throwing  aside  his  cloak  he  hastily  prepared  his  canvast 
and  having  taken  some  trouble  to  place  Fritz  in  a  becoming  pose,  he  com- 
menced painting.  * 

The  little  lad  liked  it  well  enough  at  first,  but  soon  he  found  it  veiy 
tedious  to  keep  constantly  in  one  position.  He  was  growing  faint  for  want 
of  food,  and,  moreover,  he  was  anxious  lest  his  prolonged  absence  should 
distress  his  mother. 

But  Karl  was  so  absorbed  in  his  work  that  he  neither  noticed  the  growing 
paleness  of  his  little  "  model,"  nor  thought  of  trying  to  discover  the  cause 
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of  the  pathetic  look  which  he  was  desirous  of  portraying  on  his  canvas. 
Karl  was  not  hard-hearted,  but  he  was  so  accustomed  to  subordinate  every- 
thmg  to  his  precious  art,  that  he  was  apt  to  regard  his  fellow-creatures 
merely  as  subjects  for  its  practice.  Never  having  known  the  meaning  of 
want,  he  had  little  consideration  for  less  fortunate  beings  than  himself. 
But  Earl  had  a  sister  who  lived  for  a  nobler  purpose  than  self-indulgence, 
even  of  the  most  sBsthetic  kind. 

In  her  early  girlhood  a  bitter  grief  had  taught  Lotta  Lehmann  to  look 
bejrond  the  things  of  Time  for  the  source  of  true  satisfaction.  Made  a  widow 
before  she  was  a  wife,  she  had  slowly  and  painfully  learned  the  hard  lesson 
of  resignation,  and  from  resignation  had  sprang  the  peaceable  fruits  of  a 
consecrated  life. 

A  good  sister  to  KbxI  was  Lotta,  but  not  to  him  alone.  Though  she 
joined  no  religious  order,  she  prove4  herself,  by  a  thousand  loving  deeds, 
the  sister  of  the  poor  and  friendless. 

It  was  a  happy  thing  for  little  Fritz  that  she  chanced  to  enter  her  brother's 
studio  just  when  she  did. 

*'  What  are  you  so  busy  about  this  morning,  Karl  ? "  she  asked.  "  Why 
I  declare  you  have  got  a  new  '  model/  'and  oh,  what  a  pale,  weary  little 
fellow  he  looks  !  " 

Her  voice  sounded  far  away  to  Fritz's  ears,  and  a  mist  rose  suddenly 
before  his  eyes  and  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  kindly  face  which  was 
turned  towards  him.  His  powers  of  endurance  had  reached  their  utmost 
limit,  and  as  Lotta,  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  hastened  to  his  side,  he  sank 
fainting  on  the  floor. 

•"Oh,  Karl ! "  she  exclaimed,  reproachfully,  as  she  raised  the  boy  in  her 
anns,  "  you  have  had  no  mercy,  on  this  poor  little  fellow,  and  I'm  quite 
sore  by  his  looks  that  he  has  had  no  breakfast  this  morning." 

**  Fm  very  sorry,  Lotta,"  exclaimed  Karl,  in  dismay,  as  he  came  to  her 
aanstance ;  "  I  never  thought  of  his  being  tired." 

Bat  in  a  few  minutes  Lotta  succeeded  in  restoring  Fritz  to  consciousness, 
and  when  she  had  given  him  some  food,  and  saw  the  colour  returning  to  his 
c^eekB,  she  gently  drew  from  him  the  story  of  his  mother's  illness  and  their 
consequent  distress. 

"  What  is  your  mother's  name,  Fritz  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Hedwig  Muller,"  answered  Fritz. 

"Hedwig  MuUer ! ''  repeated  Lotta,  in  astonishment.  **  Oh,  Karl,  only 
tiiink  I  can  this  be  my  old  nurse  Hedwig,  who  married  Franz  Muller  ]  You 
know  we  lost  sight  of  them  when  we  left  Frankfort,  and  some  years  afterwards 
I  learned  to  my  surprise  that  they  had  left  their  old  home,  and  no  one  could 
tell  me  where  they  had  gone.    Can  Hedwig  be  in  London,  do  you  think  ? " 

''It's  just  possible,"  replied  her  brother;  ''  but  you  can  easily  find  out 
by  going  home  with  this  lad." 

Lotta  at  once  prepared  to  return  with  Fritz,  who  was  anxious  to  assure 
bia  mother  of  his  safety.  They  found  her  in  great  distress  at  his  absence, 
^d  Lotta  recognised  with  grief,  in  the  pale,  worn  countenance,  the  features 
of  her  old  nurse. 
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Great  was  Hed wig's  delight  at  seeing  her  young  mistress  again,  and  finding 
that  she  had  such  a  friend  in  the  great  city,  where  she  had  imagined  herself 
alone.  Lotta  hastened  to  minister  to  her  comfort,  but  the  sight  of  the 
yoimg  lady's  loving  face  did  the  sufferer  even  more  good  than  the  noarishing 
food  she  had  brought.  It  was  soothing  to  confide  the  long  story  of  her 
griefs  to  the  ear  of  so  sympathetic  a  friend,  and  now  that  the  load  of  care 
which  had  oppressed  her  was  lifted^  Hedwig  seemed  likely  to  regain  health 
and  strength. 

''  Mother/'  said  Fritz,  later  in  the  day,  when  Lotta,  having  done  all  she 
could  for  them,  had  gone  home,  promising  to  return  the  next  day, — '^  Mother, 
you  see,  it  is  true,  we  are  of  more  value  than  the  sparrows.  Grod  didn't 
forget  us,  or  I  should  not  have  happened  of  Miss  Lotta  as  I  did." 


®^e  Sife-M0rk  of  Widax  (Brnxamml 

Bk  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 

The  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  opens  sadly  enough  the  events  of  the  year 
— a  year  which  cannot  but  be  marked  by  transactions  and  occurrences  of  the 
first  interest  and  importance  ;  and  which  wiU  probably  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  memorable  years  of  history.  Both  in  the  East  and  West  of  Europe 
changes  of  the  first  magnitude  are  impending.  The  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Eiurope  will  be  reconstituted  on  a  basis  and  with  limitations  which  will 
effectually  deprive  it  of  the  power  to  despotise  at  will  over  the  millions  of 
helpless  Christian  subjects,  and  to  keep  the  relations  of  the  Great  Powers 
under  perpetual  strain.  Or  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  it  may  vanish  from 
Europe  finally.  In  that  case  it  will  leave  the  way  open  for  the  Greeks  to 
show,  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  draw  forth  their  power,  how  much 
of  the  old  Greek  wisdom  and  aptitude  for  political  life  siuvives  in  the  race 
whose  name  and  language,  at  any  rate,  claims  the  inheritance,  and  which, 
wise  judges  believe,  needs  only  the  opportunity  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  South-east  of  Europe,  and  to  occupy  worthily  one  of  the  most  command- 
ing positions  in  the  world. 

In  the  West  the  Papacy  will  be  compelled  to  settle  itself  on  a  new  basis. 
It  must  either  adapt  itself  to  the  new  and  irreversible  conditions  which,  as 
yet,  it  has  refused  to  recognise,  or  else,  by  maintaining  the  non  possumus 
attitude  toward  every  form  of  modem  progress,  it  must  place  itself  outside 
the  onward  movement  of  Christian  society,  to  which,  in  its  young  days,  it 
rendered  most  vital  service,  and  thereby  doom  itself  to  sterility  and  rapid 
decay.  The  new  election,  which  is  manifestly  impending,  will  be  the  most 
critical  election  held  for  many  generations.  It  will  be  the  decisive  test 
whether  **  the  unchangeable  Church  "  has  sufficient  vitality,  left  in  it  to  adapt 
itself  to  new  conditions,  and  to  clothe  the  old  spirit  in  a  new  form  and  habit, 
fitting  it  to  take  part  in  the  vital  movement  of  the  times,  or  whether  it  is 
too  decayed  to  attempt  the  transformation,  and  must  remain  simply  defian 
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and  obstractiye  to  the  end  of  its  day.  This  question  the  new  Pope,  when 
the  election  comes  to  be  made,  will  have  to  settle  finaUy ;  and  a  new  element 
of  large  importance  will  be  introduced  into  the  politics  of  Christendom,  the 
effect  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  forecast.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  great 
field  of  activity  open  to  a  Pope  who  can  strike  in  with,  instead  of  hopelessly 
opposing,  the  forces  which  are  moving  onwards  the  progress  of  the  world  ? 

This  question  of  the  future  attitude  of  the  Papacy  is  probably  dependent, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  course  of  events  in  France.  There,  too,  the 
year  will  witness  decisive  results,  from  movements  which  have  kept  France 
and  Europe  during  the  last  year  in  constant  excitement,  and  which  will  settle 
the  form  of  government  that  is  to  prevail  in  that  sorely-tried  country — the 
very  hot-bed  of  political  experiment — for  some  years  to  come.  If  the 
Repubtic  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  firmly,  through  the  energetic  self- 
control  and  self-denial  of  M.  Gambetta  and  the  extreme  Republicans,  whom 
he  is  able  to  influence  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  it  will  be  the  death-blow  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Jesuit  party  in  the  Roman  Church.  Politically,  they  will  be 
absolutely  isolated  in  Europe,  and  must  find  some  modus  viveTidi  with  all  that 
is  alive  and  progressing  around  them,  or  confess  that  they  belong  to  the  past, 
and  have  nothmg  further  to  do  but  to  decently  expire.  It  seems  a  happy 
omen  that  one  of  the  last  acta  of  Victor  Enmianuel  was  to  receive  M. 
Gambetta,  and  so  to  make  manifest  to  the  world  that  cordial  understanding 
between  liberal  France  and  liberal  Italy,  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Ultramontane  advisers  of  Rome. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  aged  Pontiff  shoidd  look  down  from  the  windows 
of  what  he  strangely  calls  his  Vatican  prison,  on  the  fimeral  rites  of  the  first 
Italian  King.  The  whole  history  of  their  relations  has  been  most  strange  and 
full  of  startling  surprises,  and  it  maintains  the  same  character  to  the  last. 
There  is  the  King  dead  in  the  Quirinal ;  there  is  the  Pope  dying  in  the 
Vatican ;  and  Italy  and  the  Ultramontane  Church  survive  to  carry  on  the 
war.  In  the  two  men  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  conflict — that  conflict 
which  has  rent  Christendom  for  ages — are  very  fairly  represented.  Let  us 
hope  that  its  ultimate  issue  may  be  forecast  by  the  reconciliation  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  nobler  feelings  which  even  Roman  Churchmen 
camiot  quite  extirpate,  was  accomplished  in  the  presence  of  Death. 

Among  the  most  striking  and  impressive  figures  on  the  great  stage  of 
history  during  the  generation  which  is  closing,  are  Pio  Nono  and  the  first 
King  of  Italy.  Neither  of  them  was  a  man  of  commanding  capacity  ;  but 
«ach  of  them  had  the  intellectual  power  to  conceive,  and  the  strength  of  will 
to  carry  out,  in  the  face  of  almost  desperate  difficulties,  a  policy  which  has 
given  a  new  form  to  European  society,  and  a  new  direction  in  some  important 
respect  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  Of  all  the  movements  of  our  time  in  tho 
field  of  European  politics,  there  is  none  which  constitutes  so  markedly  a  new 
IK)litical  era  as  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  United  Italy  ;  while  in 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  the  spiritual  sphere — chiefly,  we  suppose,  on  the 
Kore  of  the  utter  ai)sence  from  it  of  all  the  higher  elements  and  influences 
<){  Bpiritaal  life — there  is  nothing  which  has  left  so  deep  a  mark  on  the  present 
^M  promises  to  hand  on  so  formidable  a  difficulty  to  tho  future,  as  the 
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reconstitution  on  the  purely  despotic  basis  of  the  whole  organisation  and 
administration  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
without  Victor  Emmanuel  the  one  coidd  not  have  been,  nor  without  Pio  Nono 
the  other.  They  are  typical  men  in  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  their 
wisdom  and  their  folly  ;  and  the  study  of  their  long  conflict,  the  policy  of  the 
Church  with  regard  to  progressive  Italy,  and  the  policy  of ^Italy  with  regard  to 
the  reactionary  and  obscurantist  temper  and  action  of  the  Church,  would  open 
up  to  view  the  very  core  of  the  difficult  problems  which  have  perplexed, 
harassed,  and  tormented  our  times. 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  generally  regarded  as  a  bold,  bluff,  frank,  straight- 
forward man,  without  much  political  capacity,  but  discerning  in  his  judgment 
of  men  ;  a  brave  soldier,  a  bold  hunter,  much  at  home  in  the  battle-field  or 
the  mountains,  but  much  out  of  his  place  in  Courts.  In  truth,  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  far-sighted  statesmen  in  Europe,  though  he  gave  himself  only 
at  intervals  to  politics.  He  had  his  eye  and  his  hand  on  everything  of  importance 
to  the  political  welfare  and  progress  of  his  country,  and  he  must  be  credited 
with  a  thoroughly  dear  understanding  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  and  the 
means  to  secure  it,  from  the  sad  hour  when  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  a 
beaten  and  broken-spirited  provincial  kingdom,  to  the  proud  hour  when  he 
was  proclaimed  from  the  Roman  Capitol  the  King  of  United  Italy.    He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  a  moment  of  profound  depression.     His  father 
had  played  for  a  great  stake  and  lost  it ;    and  with  it  lost  his  throne. 
Dispirited,  broken-hearted,  he  abdicated,  and  wandered  forth  an  exile  to  die. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  then  by  no  means  popular,  rather  disliked  and  distrusted 
than  otherwise,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.     He  had  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  on  the  fatal  field  of  No  vara,  and  shared  the  shame  and  anguish  of 
his  people  as  they  saw  their  hopes  withered,  and  the  Austrian  tyranny  crash- 
ing down  more  recklessly  than  ever  the  most  sacred  convictions  of  the  national 
conscience  and  the  most  passionate  aspirations  of  the  national  heart.    Bat  it 
is  said  that  on  the  night  of  Novara  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  L* Italia  tard. 
It  was  no  utterance  of  the  moment's  passion  ;  it  expressed  a  deep  conviction 
and  purpose,  and  it  is  the  key  to  Victor  Emmanuers  life  and  reign.    He 
saw  at  once  with  a  dear  statesman's  eye  the  path  to  the  great  object  to  whidi 
he  devoted  his  life  ;  and  he  at  once  associated  himself  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  movement,  with  which  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  singleness  of  purpose 
which  never  through  life  even  for  a  moment  wavered,  and  a  fidelity  which 
never  failed.    Few  things  in  history  are  more  truly  noble  than  the  way  in 
which  Piedmont  won  the  leadership  and  grew  into  United  Italy.     The  King 
through  D'Azeglio,  Delia  Marmora,  and  above  all  Cavour,  aimed  at  making 
Piedmont  in  the  fijnt  instance  a  model  Constitutional  State.    The  army,  the 
finances,  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  the  commerce  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country,  were  all  reorganised  on  the  model  of  the  most 
advanced  constitutional  kingdoms  ;  the  calamities^of  the  war  were  speedily 
repaired,  and  all  eyes  in  Italy  were  directed  to  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  as  the 
core  out  of  which  Italian  unity  would  in  the  end  inevitably  grow.    When 
the  Crimean  war  broke  out  Piedmont  was  so  far  advanced  on  the  path  of 
material  progress,  that  it  was  able  to  send  an  admirably  appointed  force  U^ 
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juin  the  allieB  before  Sebastopol,  and  from  that  time  its  future  began  to 
clear.  It  had  fairly  taken  its  place  before  Europe  as  the  representative  State 
of  Italy,  and  as  the  stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting  for  Italian  unity,  the 
growth  of  the  Sardinian  into  the  Italian  kingdom  was  simply  matter  of  time. 

Then  came  a  series  of  wonderful  events,  which  the  enemies  of  Italy  speak 

of  as  lucky  accidents — events  with  whose  origin  and  direction  Italy  had  little 

direct  concern,  but  which,  without  much  material  help  from  the  Italians, 

hely>ed  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  their  hopes.     Few  things  are  more  foolish 

than  the  talk  about  lucky  accidents.  Accidents  are  always  happening  to  all  of  us. 

They  are  lucky  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them,  unlucky 

to  those  who  are  not.     Everything  helped  the  progress  of  Italy  to  unity  and 

freedom,  because  the  brain  and  the  hand  of  Italy  were  keenly  on  the  watch 

to  turn  every  accident  to  the  best  account.    Piedmont  was  there,  the  growing 

State,  full  of  enei^,  courage,  and  resources,  and  Piedmont  grew  into  Italy 

simply  because  there  was  such  a  Piedmont  to  grow.    And  that  there  was  such 

a  Piedmont  was  largely  due  to  the  King.     Three  things  mainly  contributed  to 

the  inevitable  progress.     First,  the  idea  of  Italian  imity,  which  had  been 

cherished  by  prophets  and  martyrs,  and  consecrated  by  their  tears  and  blood. 

Next,  the  consummate  ability  of  Cavoiir  and  the  Italian  statesmen  whom  he 

influenced  and  trained,  who  knew  at  once  how  to  turn  every  event  to  the 

beat  account.     And  lastly,  and  probably  chiefly,  the  strong  hold  which  the 

King  managed  to  win  on  the  popular  heart.    Kothing  could  have  secured  the 

onity,  and  converted  the  enthusiastic  Republicans  into  loyal  supporters  of  the 

monarchy,  if  the  King  had  not  won  the  unquestioning  trust  as  well  as  the 

wann  affection  of  his  people  ;  and  he  won  it  by  an  absolutely  undeviating 

course  of  loyalty  to  matured  decisions  of  the  national  will.     Of  all  the  many 

influences  which  combined  to  work  out  the  solution  of  the  great  problem,  we 

are  disposed  to  accord  a  very  prominent  place  to  the  personal  character  of 

Victor  Emmanuel,  his  statesmanly  wisdom,  and  his  unfaltering  loyalty  to 

the  nation  which  he  raised  to  the  first  rank  of  European  powers. 

And  the  striking  feature  of  the  history  is,  that  the  course  by  which  Italy 
rose  to  imity  and  greatness  was  precisely  in  every  particular  the  course  which 
the  Pope  has  systematically  and  authoritatively  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church.  The  history  of  Italian  progress  is  simply  the  history  of  every 
movement  and  influence  which  the  Pope  denounces  as  destructive  of  the  health 
and  the  wealth  of  States.  The  two  principles  have  had  the  fairest  opportunity 
in  our  generation.  The  one  in  the  Italian  kingdom  under  Victor  Emmanuel's 
gaidanoe  ;  the  other  in  the  Jesuit  government  of  the  Papal  Church.  The 
result  is  eloquent.  There  is  Victor  Emmanuel  buried  in  the  noblest  church 
in  Rome,  amid  the  tears  of  a  great  people  and  the  universal  sympathy  of 
Europe ;  there  is  the  Pope  stripped  of  every  shred  of  territory,  the  prisoner 
of  the  Vatican,  listening  in  his  dying  moments  to  the  cry  of  a  nation's  grief 
round  the  grave  of  his  rival ;  the  sad,  heart-weary  head  of  a  Church  which 
bas  not  a  people  to  bless  it,  or  put  forth  a  hand  to  save  it,  among  all  the 
uations  of  the  world. 
With  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  Pope,  who  is  visibly  dropping 

ifito  the  grave,  the  first  act  of  the  ckama  closes.     The  second  opens  imdcr 
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new  conditions ;  new  rulers,  new  policies,  new  hopes.  It  is  too  early  to 
speculate  on  the  course  which  the  new  rulers  may  be  advised  to  pursue  ;  but 
we  cannot  help  seeing  a  bright  gleam  of«  hope  for  the  future  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Church  to  the  dying  King,  who,  though  not  excommuni- 
cated by  name,  was  yet  under  the  ban*  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Vatican 
to  maintain  its  bitter  enmity  to  the  Italian  kingdom  in  the  face  of  that  act  of 
mercy.  In  the  heart  of  Roman  Churchmen  it  is  evident  that  Italian  unity 
is  already  justified,  and  Padre  Curci  is  already  avenged. 


Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  SL  John,  with  a  Critical  Introduction. 

Translated  from  second  Frenoh  edition  ol  F.  Godet,  D.D.  By  S.  Tatlob 
and  M.  D.  Cusur.    Vols.  II.  and  III. 

St.  John^s  Oospel,  described  and  explained  according  to  its  Peculiar 

Character,  By  Chbistzan  E.  Lvthabdt.  Translated  by  Caspak  Bbkb  Gbboobt. 
Vol.  IL     (T.  and  T.Clark.) 

We  noticed  with  high  approval  the  first  volumes  respectively  of  those  admirable 
commentaries.  Dr.  Godef  s  commentary  is  now  completed.  Dr.  Lutbardt's  is  only 
carried  to  the  twelfth  chapter.  Spiritual  and  intense  sympathy  pervade  every  part  of 
Godot's  Commentaiy.  Dr.  Luthardt,  though  he  critcises  Baur  and  Meyer  in 
many  places,  is  giving  the  conclusions  of  his  own  mind  rather  than  a  ritumh  of 
the  ideas  of  others,  and  the  work  has  less  of  commentary  and  more  of  meditation 
than  tho  corresponding  work  of  Godet.  They  will  not  supersede  each  other  and 
are  both  prpfoundly  difierent  from  Liicke  or  Tholuck. 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  By  H.  A. 
W.  MxYBB,  Th.D.  Translated  from  sixth  edition  of  the  German  by  Rev.  Petbb 
Christie.    Revised  by  Fbedbrick  Cbombie,  D.D.     Vol.  I. 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 

By  H.  A.  W.  MsYBR,  Th.D.  First  Epistle,  i-xiii.  Translated  from  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  German  by  Rev.  D.  D.  Bannbrman,  M.A.  Revised  and  edited  by 
W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D. 

Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloao,  D.D.  Revised  and  edited  by  W.  P.  Dicxsos 
D.D.    Vols.  I  and  II.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

These  four  volnn^ps  of  the  translation  of  Meyer*s  valuable  commentary  on  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  reveal  the  steadiness  and  ability  with  which  this  great  mider- 
taking  is  being  carried  forward  to  its  completion.  It  is  a  fortunate  cirenmstance  that 
Dr.  Gloag,  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  ApostleSy 
should  have  undertaken  the  translation  of  this  part  of  the  work  of  Meyer.  He  had 
previously  shown  intimate  knowledge  and  discriminating  independence  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  great  exegete.  The  reader  will  not  find  editorial  emendations  of  Meyer's 
conclusions,  but  a  very  admirable  rendering  of  his  exposition.    He  must  be  pre* 
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pared  to  find  side  by  ude  in  Meyer*B  work  the  application  of  a  qnaai-myUucal  theory 
of  certain  naxratiyesy  as  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  Pentecost,  and  a 
tlutrooghgoiog  snpematozaliBnL,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  St.  PaoL  The 
oonuneatnies  on  the  Epistles  are  marvels  of  patient^  laborious  research,  and  often- 
timei  of  most  penetrating  insight.  No  source  of  light  has  been  neglected  by  the  au- 
thor, and  unlike  many  of  his  brethren,  he  has  taken  notice  of  the  beet  exegetical  work 
of  E&ghsh  scholars.  If  we  were  restricted  to  one  commentary  we  should  certainly 
choose  Meyer.  He  confines  himself  to  exegesis,  and  leaves  homiletlcs  to  others ;  he  is 
more  learned  and  more  trustworthy  than  Olshausen,  and  he  gives  the  reasons  of  his 
diseent  from  other  writers  in  a  way  that  De  Wette  rarely  condescends  to  do. 
^Notwithstanding  occasional  way  waithiess  and  audacity  of  suggestion,  he  is  sober 
and  wise  in  his  judgments,  and  a  great  helper  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  real 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writers. 

Bnddhiim :  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Gautama^ 
tke  Bwddha.  By  T.  W.  Bhts  Davids.  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.) 

Hr.  Davids  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  the 
hiitory  and  nature  of  Buddhism.  European  knowledge  of  this  far-spreading 
niigioD,  which  is  still  professed  by  more  than  a  third  of  the  human  race,  has  under- 
gone a  succession  of  revolutions.  The  discovery  of  the  Sanscrit,  Tibetan,  and 
Chinese  literature  on  the  subject,  threw  successively  completely  new  light  upon  the 
una  snd  nature  of  Buddhism.  Of  late  years,  the  study  of  Pali,  and  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  Burmese  and  Singhalese  documents,  have  once  more  modified  our 
ootioDs  of  the  chief  topics  of  the  teaching  of  Buddha,  and  the  summum  honum  of 
Boddhista.  Mr.  Davids  is  a  great  Pali  scholar,  and  this  little  book,  one  of  a  series 
on  "non-Christian  religious  systems,"  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  contains  tho 
i^raltof  his  extended  research,  and  will  prove  of  immense  importance  to  all  students 
of  the  philosophy  of  a  religion  which  is  the  greatest  rival  to  Christianity  in  the 
affections  of  mankind. 

Tlu  Story  of  Ckristianity  (Second  Part),  from  the  Reformation  to  tlie 
Fr$tMt  Day,    By  the  Bev.  Andrbw  Bbbd,  B.A,     (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.) 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Reed  has  been  able  to  complete  his  historical  survey 
of  the  energy  and  work  of  the  Christian  Church,  carrying  it  forward  from  the  dawn 
of  the  Beformation  to  the  present  day.  He  has  pre&oed  the  work  with  a  useful 
''chronological  table"  from  1300  to  1873,  and  a  valuable  classified  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal Church  historians  of  all  parties,  from  Eusebius  to  Daan  Milner,  Dr.  Bobertson, 
tnd  Dr.  Schaff.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  briefly  reviewed.  With 
*  few  graphic  touches,  the  Pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  is  portrayed.  This  is 
^owed  by  a  sketch  of  the  captivity  and  the  great  schism  of  the  Boman  Church,  the 
Reforoiing  Councils,  and  the  indirect  efiect  thus  produced  on  the  mind  of  England 
•lid  Bohomia.  From  this  point  the  author  proceeds  to  a  well-considerod  arrange- 
°^t  of  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  G^many  and  Great  Britain,  the 
P^S^w  of  the  Beformation,  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  the  Protestant  extremes. 
^  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  rapidly  described,  but  the  author 
devotes  considerable  space  to  the  nineteenth  century,  preserring  throughout  an  ad- 
oii'Able  perspective  and  proportion,  a  due  place  for  Christian  Missions,  and  abuu- 
^i  reoogcition  of  what  has  been  efi'ected  outside  the  historical  Churches.  Tho 
^hoU  mrvey  is  characterised  by  a  fine  catholic  spirit. 
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Spetiserfor  Children.      By  M-  H.  Towry.     With  Uliistrations  in 
Colours  by  Walter  J.  Mokoam.     (Chatto  and  Windiis.) 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  idea  of  tranalating  the  imaginative  thoaghta  of  our 
greatest  poets  into  such  easy  form  that  children  can  understand  them,  and  which 
was  so  happily  realised  in  Charles  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare//  and  embodied 
in  recent  studies  of  Chaucor,  has  at  length  led  Miss  M.  H.  Towry  to  clothe  in 
charming  prose  the  sumptuous  fancy  of  Edmund  Spenser.  The  delightful  volume 
before  us  will  be  read  not  only  by  our  young  people  with  avidity,  as  a  collection  of 
brilliant  £ury  tales,  but  will  be  perused  by  children  of  larger  growth,  with  true 
sympathy  and  gratitude.  It  is  an  introduction  to  the  poetical  works  of  Spenser.  The 
mighty  allegory  of  the  Bed-Cross  Knight  and  his  battle  for  the  truth  of  God,  the 
danger  of  that  truth  from  error,  violence,  and  sin,  from  the  labyrinth  of  wandering, 
the  enchantments  of  the  flesh,  and  magical  deceptions  of  the  Devil,  are  told  with 
graphic  force.  We  have  the  team  of  *'  Luoifera,"  the  spirit  of  ''  Sansfoi,"  '*  Sansloi,*' 
the  grace  of  '*  Fidelia  "  and  *'  Charissa ;  "  the  conflict  with  the  groat  Dragon,  and 
the  victory  of  Love,  all  presented  with  charming  simplicity.  With  equal  ability 
the  other  books  of  the  great  poem  are  rehearsed,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  the 
authoress  on  her  dainty  and  beautiful  work. 

Companiom  for  the  Devout  Life.     Lectures  delivered  in  St.  James's 

Church,  London,   1875-6.     With  preface  by  John   Edward  Ksmpe,   MJl. , 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.    New  edition.     (John  Murray.) 

This  volume  is  a  quiet  but  brilliant  vindication  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  uniformity  even,  with  which  the  '*  devout  life  "  manifests  itself 
notwithstanding  grave  differences  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  position.  Mr.  Eempe 
has  conceived  the  fortunate  idea  of  securing  for  his  parishioners  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  noble,  life-giving  books  which  by  universal  consent  of  almost  all  devout  men, 
have  becomes—whatever  may  have  been  their  origin — ^the  inheritance  of  the  univeraal 
Church.  Dr.  Farrar  discusses  with  his  accustomed  eloquence  the  ''  De  Imitatione 
Chriati,"  its  authordiip  and  spirit;  Mr.  Church  the  wondrous  ''  Pens6es  "  of  Pascal, 
that  solemn  struggling  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  with  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death,  of  reason  and  revelation.  Dr.  Qoulbum  has  given  an  admirable  taste  of  the 
saintly  wisdom  and  penetration  of  St  Fran9oi8  de  Sales.  Abp.  Trench  has  laid  aside 
all  prejudice  and  revealed  the  fiir-reaching  vision  of  Baxter's ' '  Saint's  Best"  St  An- 
gustiiib's  <<  Confessions,"  the  <*Holy  Living  and  Dying ''  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  *<  Theo- 
logia  Germanica,"  *<The  Christian  Year,"  the  « Paradise  Lost,"  the ''Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  and  the  ''Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,"  &c.,  are  similarly  handled  by  thonght- 
ful,  eloquent,  scholarly,  devout  men.  The  Bector  of  Clewer  deals  with  Fenelon,  the 
Dean  of  Chester  with  Banyan,  Mr.  Biekersteth  with  Milton,  and  Dr.  Barry  with 
Keble.  Mr.  Biekersteth  has  finely  worked  out  the  thought  that  John  Milton's  life  was 
a  sacred  poem,  and  he  attempts  the  task  of  showing  that  the  intense  subjeotivity  of 
the  poet,  makes  the  "Paradise  Lost"  a  companion  to  a  lofty  and  devout  life  of 
familiarity  with  the  unseen  world  and  submission  to  the  law  of  righteousness.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  in  Ms  eulogium  on  the  Devotions  of  Bishop  Andrews  strikes  a  rather 
jarring  note,  and  airs  his  High-Church  protests,  which  in  themselves  are  thorougblj 
contradicted  by  the  spirit  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  In  these  noble  teachers  we  see  a 
'*  glorious  company  "  of  apostolic  men,  a  group  of  singers  who  make  rich  harmony, 
and  together  plead  for  more  inwardnees  of  conviction,  more  resolute,  devout 
self-mastery,  and  more  entire  consecration  and  surrender  of  oar  lives  to  the  lovi' 
and  service  of  our  Lord. 
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From  the  Suitoat  School  TJwion  we  have  received  The  Queen  of  Picture  Books,  A 
rather  lofty  title ;  but  we  scarcely  grudge  it  the  distinction,  and  we  have  no  donbtbnt 
that  many  of  the  little  ones  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy  will  be  ready 
to  assist  at  its  coronation.  The  Hermit  of  Livry :  a  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Calvin,  By 
Emma  Leslie.  This  story  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  religious  conflicts  in  France 
during  the  first  part  of  tiie  sixteenth  century.  Calvin  is  the  hero  of  the  book,  but 
it  contains  only  his  early  history ;  when  he  suffered  persecution  and  before  he  had 
the  power  to  perseoute  others.  Agathf^s  Trust,  and  Bow  she  Kept  it.  By  Julia 
Chandler.  A  pretty  story,  illastrating  its  motto,  '*  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
etkes.*'  JSttie  Knott ;  or,  Silrer-lincd  Clouds.  By  Winter  Daisy.  A  tale  of  suffering 
and  endurance,  showing  how  the  humblest  and  weakest  may  cheer  and  help  the  busy 
workers  of  the  world,  Jessie* s  Troubles,  by  the  Author  of  '*  Crown  Court,"  depicts 
the  struggles  of  three  orphan  children  and  their  honest  efforts  to  overcome  them. — 
fild  Jonathan,  Our  District  and  Parish  Helper  (London :  W.  H.  and  L.  CoUingridge), 
holds  on  his  way,  waxing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  scattering  words  of  cheer  and 
htlp  for  all  classes. —I%<  Prize  for  Girls  and  Boys  for  1877  (W.  W.  Gardner)  is  rich 
in  good  stories,  with  abundant  illustrations. — The  Messenger  for  the  Children  of  the 
Fres^yterian  Church  of  England  (Hodder  and  Stooghton)  presents  a  less  showy  and 
imposing  exterior  than  some  of  its  companions,  but  the  letterpress  is  varied  and  well 
written,  and  adapted  to  elder  children. — The  Mother's  Friend,  This  valuable  little 
Krial  holds  its  own  amid  all  the  new  competitors  for  public  favour,  and  those  who 
know  how  good  it  is,  are  not  likely  to  desert  it  for  any  of  its  rivals.-— T'A^  Minister'' s 
Fotket  Diary  and  Visiting  Book  (Hodder  and  Stoughton)  supplies  every  desidera- 
tnm  that  a  minister  can  require.  In  addition  to  the  usual  information  furnished  in 
pocket-hooks,  it  contains  separate  arrangements  for  lists  of  church  members, 
haptisms,  marriages,  funerals,  sermons  preached,  addresses  delivered,  and  other 
Qsefnl  details  whicli  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired, — ^From  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  we  have  Kestleton  Magna :  a  Story  of  Yorkshire 
Methodism.  By  Quintus  Quarle.  A  tale  republished  from  the  Methodist  newspaper, 
giving  a  favourable  view  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  Some  of  the  characters  are  life- 
UIk,  with  broad  Yorkshire  humour,  joined  to  simple  Christian  faith.  Many  of  the 
incidents  are  sensational  and  improbable,  but  the  story  is  told  with  considerable 
vivacity.  The  Wilmots,  a  South  Australian  Story,  by  Effie  Stanley,  contains 
pleasant  descriptions  of  colonial  life,  but  the  style  is  flimsy  and  commonplace. 
/V  the  Dear  Zonfs  Sake  :  a  Story  of  Everf/day  Life,  By  A.  Rycroft  Taylor.  A 
toQching  tale  of  misery  and  suffering,  and  of  the  self-sacrificing  love  which  seeks  and 
sares  the  lost  for  Christ's  sake.  We  wish  the  author  had  chosen  another  title. 
The  Bihlieal  Museum :  a  Collection  of  Notes  Explanatory,  Homiletic,  and  Illiistratite 
'f  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  James  Comper  Gray,  Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Books 
of  l^viticos,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  is  a  storehouse  of  nsef ol  information  and 
valoable  suggestion.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  lay  preachers  and  Sunday-school 
teachers. — The  Preacher* s  Analyst,  Containing  Analysis  of  Epitomes  of  Sermonp, 
Addresses,  &c,  together  with  copious  Sermonic  References.  Vol.  I.  From  the  pre- 
face we  learn  that  the  object  of  this  publication  is  "not  to  save  thought,  but  to 
Btimnlate  it*'  If  this  end  should  b*^  attained,  the  editor  may  be  congratulated  on 
the  accomplishment  of  a  good  work. — Matthew  Morrison,  an  Autobiographical  Story, 
by  8.  R.  Whitehead,  author  of  ••  Daft  Davie  "  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  describes 
^''•U  the  quiet  life  in  a  Scotch  manse,  and  tells  common  events  with  a  quaint  origi- 
nality that  renders  the  story  interesting  and  amusing. — From  Out  the  Deeps  :  a  Story 
.ft.r'  ComUh  Life,  By  an  Old  Cornish  Boy.  With  introduction  and  notes  by  S.  W. 
fhristophers,  Author  of  '*  The  Poets  of  Methodism/'  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Tho 
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introduction  to  this  book  is  interesting  from  its  reference  to  Cornish  history  and 
character,  and  its  Touchers  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of  the 
narrative.  Mr.  Christophers'  name  appears  on  the  cover  in  a  way  which  suggests, 
contrary,  as  it  seem^,  to  the  fact,  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  whole  book.  The 
description  of  Cornish  Methodism  in  its  simplicity  and  earnestness  is  well  done,  bat 
the  influence  of  dreams  and  apparitions  on  the  lives  of  the  principal  characters, 
though  it  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  superstitions  of  the  county,  detracts  from 
the  healthy  tone  of  the  book.  The  power  of  Methodism  in  Cornwall  is  no  dream, 
but  a  great  reality. — 2^  King* a  Son  ;  or^  A  Memoir  of  Billy  Bray,  Compiled  largely 
from  his  own  memoranda.  By  F.  W.  Bourne.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  The 
power  of  Methodism  in  Cornwall  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  this  fifteenth  edition  of 
the  simple  annals  of  a  well-known  character,  containing  his  own  account  of  his 
remarkable  conversion  i^nd  Christian  experience.  In  early  life  he  had  been  utterly 
without  religion,  a  drunkard  and  profone ;  but  multitudes  who  knew  his  after-life 
testify  to  his  consistent  walk  and  unceasing  labours  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  in  which 
he  was  wonderfully  blessed.  There  is  a  strength  and  raciness  about  his  own  modes 
of  expression  which  give  zest  to  the  narrative. — Annua  Sanetua  ;  or.  Aids  to  Holi' 
nfta,  in  Ver8e,for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  By  Thomas  Davis,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
Ronndhay,  Yorkshire.  (Hodder  and  8toughton.)  This  is  really  a  precious 
volume  for  the  heart.  Every  piece— and  there  are  365  of  them — is  a  choice  little 
word.  The  love  of  Gk>d  is  tiie  light  of  the  book,  and  we  predict  for  it  a  hearty  wel- 
come in  many  a  Christiaxi  home,  and  in  many  a  sick  chamber. — Christian  Sunaeta  ;  or^ 
The  Laat  Houra  of  Believera.  By  James  Fleming,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Dr,  Fleming  has  here  gathered  into  groups,  a  number  of  death-bed  scenes  from  all 
classes  of  society,  under  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances,  and  comprising  the  young, 
the  aged,  and  those  whose  sun  has  gone  down  at  noon.  The  object  of  the  author  is 
to  cheer  those  who  may  be  in  bondage  through  the  fear  of  death,  by  numerous 
examples  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  Christ  to  give  a  glorious  liberty  to 
those  who  trust  in  Him.  There  is  scarcely  so  wide  a  range  of  experience  in  the 
.dying  hour  as  we  anticipated  on  opening  the  volume,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that,  whether  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  cultured  or  ignorant,  *'  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.*' — From  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.  we  have  reoeived  some 
capital  books  for  the  young.  The  Rome  of  Fteaole^  by  the  Author  of  **  Th?  Chil- 
dren of  Seeligsberg,"  strikes  us  as  skilfully  blending  a  story  of  domestic  life  and 
love  with  the  stirring  political  and  religious  events  that  were  rife  in  florenoe  ia 
the  time  of  Savonarola.  For  the  Master* a  Sake  :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Queen 
Mary,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Miss  Holt's  successful  treatment  of  "English  Life  in 
the  Olden  Times.'*  In  A  Saturday's  Bairn,  Brenda  draws  graphic  pictures  of  the 
depths  of  misery  which  exist  side  by  side  with  luxury  and  splendour  in  our  metropo- 
lis, and  suggests  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  chasm  maybe  bridged,  although 
we  fear  that  such  a  deliverance  as  awaited  Mary  and  Jean  is  not  in  store  for  many 
of  the  inhabitiints  of  a  '*  Baxter's  Court."  The  Home  in  the  Olen  and  the  Boyt 
who  Built  it,  is  full  of  incidents  which  will  delight  boys.  David*a  Little  Lad,  by 
S.  T.  Meade,  is  based  on  the  fSaot  of  the  calamity  which  occurred  last  spring  in  the 
Cymmer  Mine,  and  the  heroirai  which  it  called  forth.  It  is  admirably  written,  and 
full  of  noble  lessons.  Aatray  and  at  Rome,  by  Ethel  St.  Arthur,  and  Little 
TrouhU'the^Rouse,  by  Aunt  Penn,  are  well  adapted  for  younger  children ;  while 
Two  Little  Tnrka,  By  Yolty  Osbom,  for  very  little  people,  is  perfect  in  its  way.— 
Robert  Wreford'a  Daughter,  by  Emma  Jane  Worboise.  (London :  James  Clarke  and 
Co.)  The  corrupting  influence  of  undue  eagerness  for  wealth  and  social  distinction 
is  graphically  illustrated  in  Hobert  Wrefbrd.    His  ambition  blights  his  religious 
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and  domeBtic  chanoler,  and  makes  him  insensible  to  the  excellences  and  sufferings 
of  his  deyoted  wife.  Both  she  and  their  daughter  Annie  are  sacrificed  to  the  grati- 
fieation  of  his  vanity  and  worldliness.  Amidst  the  viciseitadee  of  life  Annie  learns 
to  lore  and  do  the  right,  and  becomes  a  noble-minded  Christian  woman  and  wife. 
Thers  is  bat  little  sensationalism  in  the  story,  the  prevailing  tone  of  which  is  favour- 
able to  morsUty  and  real  religion. — The  Qrey  House  at  Endlettone.  By  Emma  Jane 
Worboise.  (Ixmdon  :  James  Clarke  and  Co.)  The  characters  in  this  tale  are,  on 
the  whde,  natozal,  and  the  interest  well  sustained  to  the  end.  In  Hilda  Capel  the 
beneficial  infloenoo  of  trouble  is  illustrated  with  considerable  force.  The  perusal 
of  this  volume  should  induce  greater  loyalty  to  conscience,  faith  in  God,  and 
patience  under  the  discipline  of  life. — Maude ;  or,  The  Anglican  Sister  of  Mercy, 
Edited  by  Mies  Whately.  (London :  Hatohards.)  Te  many  persons  Anglican 
sisterhoods  seen  to  be  the  perfect  ideal  of  spiritual  beauty.  This  brief  narrative 
Bhows  their  deleterious  influence  upon  the  oonscience  end  the  life. — Tiyo  8oga :  A 
Page  of  South  African  Missionary  Work.  By  Bev.  John  A.  Chalmers.  (London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This  interesting  memoir  of  a  noble-minded  man  is  written 
hj  a  missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Caffraria.  Tiyo  Soga  was 
the  first  ordained  preacher  of  the  Kafir  race.  After  receiving  his  ministerial  train- 
ing in  SooUand,  he  laboured  with  diligence  and  success  for  the  welfare  of  his  own 
countrymen.  This  narrative  of  his  self-sacrificing  life  will  strengthen  belief  in  the 
African's  caiMcity  for  [intelleotual  and  spiritual  improvement,  in  the  importance  of 
a  native  ministry  among  the  heathen,  and  in  the  obligation  of  Christian  workers  to 
forget  themselves  in  seal  for  the.glory  of  their  Lord. — Pilate's  Question^  '*  Whence 
trt  Thou  f  *'  An  Essay  by  John  Kennedy,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Edinburgh :  David 
Douglas.)  When  morbid  sentimentalism  and  credulous  denials  are  so  abundant^  it 
ti  refreshing  to  read  this  clear,  forcible,  and  well-sustained  argument  to  the  effect 
that  the  supernatural  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  only 
upon  the  ground  of  their  truth.  This  small  but  weighty  work  is  emphatically 
a  book  for  the  times.  Young  men,  especially,  should  "read,  mark,  learn,  and 
ittirardly  digest "  it. 


THE  LATE  REV.  W.  P.  LYON,  B.A. 

Fob  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  name  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Lyon  appeared  as  a 
contributor  to  this  magazine.  For  twenty  years  also  Mr.  Lyon  was  one  of  the 
Managers  [of  the  "  Widows*  Fund,"  which  is  identified  with  tins  periodical.  Mr. 
Lyon  was  first  led  to  write  for  the  Evangelical  Maoazixb  at  the  request  of  the  then 
^tor,  Dr.  Morison,  who  desired  him  to  take  up  in  a  brief  series  of  papers  the 
queeiion  of  Millennariamsm.  This  Mr.  Lyon  did ;  and  those  papers,  revised  and 
^rged,  have  since  been  published  as  a  text-book  on  the  subject,  under  the  title  of 
''Millennial  Studies.*'  Thus  commenced  a  literary  career  which,  along  with  the 
stated  or  occasional  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  continued  without  any 
iotermissiQn  to  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Lyon's  death. 

That  event  occurred  very  suddenly  on  December  9th,  1877,  after  a  Sabbath  day 
quietly  spent  amidst  the  enjoyments  of  a  happy  Christian  home.  Without  a 
moment's  warning  our  valued  friend  was  called  from  Ids  own  fireside  to  the  heavenly 
r«it  Mr.  Lyon  was  in  his  65th  year,  having  been  bom  at  Glasgow  in  December,  1812. 
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An  early  business  career  was  followed  by  the  dedication  of  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  after  porsning  his  studies  under  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
he  sailed  in  1837  for  India.  There  he  laboured  for  two  years;  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  this  country  through  the  failure  of  Mrs.  Lyon's  health.  From  1842  till 
1861,  'Mr.  Lyon  was  successively  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Churches  at  Albany 
Chapel  (Regent's  Park),  Stowmarket,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  His  stated  ministry 
closed  with  the  year  1861 ;  but  from  that  time  he  was  occupied,  with  scarcely  any 
intermission,  in  preaching  for  brethren  who  were  very  glad  to  secure  his  ocoanonal 
services.  In  January,  1877,  Mr.  Lyon's  youngest  son,  Mr.  Christopher  Lyon,  of 
New  College,  entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Rugby. 
At  the  Ordination  Service  in  the  April  following,  the  father  commended  his  son  to 
Gk>d  in  the  ordination  prayer,  with  a  tenderness  and  richness  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  power  of  the  service.  Mr.  Ly<m*8  last  sermon 
was  preached  at  Rugby  on  the  25th  of  November.  Hi«  preaching  and  hia  prayora 
were  alike  characterised  by  fervour  and  earnestness ;  and  much  of  that  evangelic 
power  which  only  ardent  love  to  the  Saviour  and  daily  communion  with  Him  can 
impart.  At  the  same  time  the  result  of  patient  thought  and  careful  preparation 
appeared  in  all  that  he  said.  He  was  a  wide  reader  and  a  diligent  student,  and 
used  all  his  acquirements  to  enrich  his  public  utterances,  whether  firom  the  pulpit 
or  the  press.  The  service  of  Christ  was  no  secondary  matter  with  him  :  his  whole 
nature,  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual,  was  governed  by  the  motto  of  hia  life,  "To  me 
to  live  is  Christ."    And  it  was  "gain  "  to  die ! 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Lyon  was  held  by  a  large  circle  of  Christiaa  firiends  is 
well  expressed  in  a  resolution  from  which  we  extract  a  few  sentences — ^passed  after 
his  death-  by  the  Committee  of  the  "  Book  Society,'*  with  which  Mr.  Lyon  was 
for  many  years  connected  in  an  editorial  capacity. 

Resolved :  **  That  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the^ook  Society,  at  this  their 
first  meeting  since  the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Lyon,  desire  to  record  their 
deep  sense  of  the  loss  they  have  been  called,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  sustain  by 
the  sudden  removal  from  their  midst  of  one  they  esteemed  most  highly,  and  whose 
memory  they  will  long  hold  veiy  dear. 

'*  They  cannot  fail  to  call  to  mind  the  important  and  valuable  services  their  de- 
parted friend  rendered,  as  Editor  to  the  Society,  in  various  ways,  and  for  more  than 
ten  years,  by  his  superior  endowments  and  literary  attainments,  eminently  conse- 
crated to  the  honour  of  the  Great  Master  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  devotedly. 

**  This  Committee  have  the  happiest  recollections  of  Mr.  Lyon's  Christ-like  and 
gentlemanly  demeanour,  which  endeared  him  to  them  all,  as  well  as  of  the  lively 
interest  he  evinced  in  whatever  was  connected  with  the  spread  of  the  GkMpel  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  welfare  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  they  will  not  soon 
forget  the  fervour  with  which,  at  different  times,  he  led  their  supplications  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace. 

"  This  Committee  feel  that  the  unlooked  for  decease  of  their  departed  brother  has 
created  a  vacancy  in  their  ranks  not  easily  to  l>e  filled  up,  while  they  desire  to  bow 
with  profound  resignation  to  the  will  and  the  way  of  Him  who  is  All  Wise  and  All 
Gracious." 

Mr.  Lyon's  funeral  took  place  on  December  14th  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  McAU  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion,  which  bore  a  kindly  testi- 
mony to  the  confidence  and  esteem  that  Mr,  Lyon  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  to  the 
unselfishness,  the  Christian  purity,  and  devotednessof  alife  which  Imew  no  sacrifice 
too  great  in  the  cause  of  the  Saviour. 
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lliyiSTEBIAL  CHANGES,   &c. 

Bsv.  AxsxANsm  Bell  has  retired 
from  the  pastorate  of  Westerham,  Kent. 

SsT.  W.  A.  Meaton  has  removed 
firvun  Soxnerton  to  Denhohne,  York- 
shire. 

Ret.  H.  Webb,  of  Street,  Somerset, 
begui  his  laboara  in  his  new  sphere  at 
Appledore  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Jan- 
uzy. 

Bey.  C.  Tboxpsok,  from  Botherham 
College,  has  commenced  his  ministry  at 
Honley. 

Kit.  T.  Bobekts  has  removed  from 
^^endorer  to  Warsash,  Hants. 

Bet.  G.  T.  Care,  lateof  Wallingford, 
bu  accepted  an  invitation  to  Ash-next- 
Ssndwich,  Kent. 

Bet.  Johk  Hamsb  has  resigned  the 
chaige  of  the  church  at  Stretton. 

Bit.  T.  Toy,  late  of  SUlbridge,  began 
his  ministry  at  Highworth,  Wilts,  on  the 
fint  Sabbath  in  the  year. 

Bit.  H.  Luckbtt,  of  West  Bromwich, 
^  returned  to  his  old  pastorate  at 
^'^insborongh. 

Bit.  S.  Watekhovse,  lateof  Ash,  has 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  New  Hampton 
Church. 

Bet.  W,  F.  Clabksok,  B.  A.,  of  Lin- 
gqId^  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
i^gbaston,  Birmingham. 

Bit.  J.  J.  CouzENS  has  resigned  the 
Mtmte  of  Totnes,  Devon. 

Bbv.  T.  M.  Nbwkss  has  been  com- 
p«iUed  through  declining  strength  to 
rongn  his  charge  at  Little  Hadham. 

Bbv.  W.  Fox,  late  of  Oockfield,  Scf 


Rev.  E.  TuTiN  Thomas  having  become 
general  agent  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
French  Canadian  Missionary  Society,  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  Pimlico. 

Bev.  Jonah  Beevb  has  retiied  from 
the  pastorate  at  Stowmarket. 

Eev.  H.  J.  LsAvis,  of  Brigg,  has  re- 
moved to  Wesley  Place  Church,  Great 
Horton,  Bradford. 

Bsv.  John  Cobt,  of  Hemsby,  com- 
menced bis  ministry  at  Oakham  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  the  New  Year. 

Bev.  Jakes  Fohbes,  of  Lancashire 
College,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
"  Old  Meeting,''  Bedworth. 

Bev.  T.  Pobeitt,  of  Castleton,  bas 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Providence 
Chapel,  Elland,  near  Halifax. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Bakb,  B.A.,  of  Wednes- 
bury,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
church  at  Pateley  Bridge. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Mote,  of  Mitcham,  bas 
removed  to  Marsh  Gibbon. 

Rev.  John  Hutchen,  of  Lenham,  will 
shortly  enter  on  his  new  charge  at 
Newport,  Essex. 

Bbv.  M.  E.  Smith,  late  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  commenced  his  labours  in 
Bridlington  Quay  with  the  New  Year. 


ORDINATION. 

Bev.  J.  S.  SwANN  was  ordained  on 
December  11th  to  the  pastorate  of  New- 
castle Road,  Sunderland.  The  questions 
were  asked  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Swann.  The  Rev.  8.  Goodall  offered 
the  ordination  prayer.     The  Rev.   T. 


Snell  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister, 
Uk,  has  removed    to    Wymondham,      and  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Nuttall  that  to  the 


lieioestenhire. 


Church. 


and 
W. 


rRi  Uana^fors  ad^owledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacramental  Collections 
lonations  m  aid  of  the  Widows'  Fund :— -Birkenhead,  Oxton  Road,  by  Mr.  I. 
^Jwut,  £6  10s.  6d. ;  Heckmondwike,  by  Mr.  G.  Burnley,  £6  ;  Huyton  Park,  Liver- 
pool, by  Mr.  8.  J.  Capper,  £3 ;  Wandsworth,  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Toms,  £2  28.  ;  Clevedon, 
uy  Iftr.  £.  Button,  £2  2s. ;  Stockport  Road,  Manchester,  by  Mr.  R.  Harrison,  £1  Is.  ; 
Bnnlem,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Garlick,  £1  Is. ;  Hythe,  by  Rev.  V.  Ward,  16a.  ;  Wickham- 
orook,  by  Rev.  F.  Yaughan,  14s. ;  Mr.  Bullock,  Northampton  (donation),  £8  ; 
lt«T.  J.  C.  Harrison  (donation),  £1  10s.;  Mr.  Lascelles,  Ray  Lodge,  Maidenli.nl 
(latecription),  £1 ;  Watton,  Thetford,  by  Rev.  £.  Cressell,  £1. 
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MEETING   OF   MANAGERS. 


Pwtiiig  oi  M^wxQtxn. 


The  half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  The  Evangelical  Maoazikb  was  hold 
at  the  Guildhall  Coffee  House,  Gresham  Street,  on  Thursday,  January  lOth,  1378. 

The  Rev.  J.  Viney,  the  Treasurer,  presided.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  fiev.  Dr. 
Aveling,  and  the  usual  business  was  transacted. 

Sincere  regret  was  expressed  at  the  sudden  death  of  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Lyon,  who 
had  been  a  contributor  to  the  Magazine  for  twenty  .five  years,  and  one  of  the 
Managers  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  an  assurance  of  Christian  sympathy  was 
conveyed  to  the  widow  and  the  bereaved  family. 

The  Application  Papers  for  renewed  grants  were  examined ;  and  the  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  each  widow  on  the  list  of  grantees,  as  entered  in  the 
Treasurer's  book,  with  the  age  and  the  sum  voted. 


No. 

Age. 

Amount. 

No. 

Age. 

Amount. 

1  

82  

£B 

239  

75  ...  . 

£10 

2  

72  

8 

240  

67  

6 

27  

76  .... 

10 

266  

77  

8 

30  

65  

8 

10 

268  

269  

70  

62  

8 

33  

74  

8 

54  

66  

6 
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The  decease  of  three  widows  on  the  roll  was  reported,  and  three  urgent  cases  were 
adopted  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  while  some  special  donations  wore  voted  under 
pressing  circumstances. 

The  importance  of  sustaining  the  Magazine,  and  of  increasing  its  circulation, 
was  strongly  urged,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  pn  account  of  the 
benevolent  purpose  to  which  the  profits  are  devoted. 

Letters  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  showing  that  the  Magazine  was  never  more 
ably  conducted  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  Treasurer  announced  the  amount  received  during  the  year  from  sacramental 
collections,  and  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  more  of  the  Churches  would  adopt  that 
simple  mode  of  augmenting  the  Widowa*  Ikmd,  so  that  more  of  those  who  were  still 
waiting  on  the  books  might  be  speedily  adopted.  I.  V.  H. 


[Fbbruaby,  1878, 
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I.— Soiil^  3m — Sanuii 

SINCE  the  commencement  of  the  Society's  labours  in  the  South  Pacific, 
.  oor  missionaries  have  not  only  had  to  contend  with  the  ignorance 
aaddeprayity  which  they  found  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  several 
groups  of  islands,  but  they  have  also  encountered  obstacles  scarcely  less 
formidable  in  the  proceedings  of  propagandists  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churchy  who,  not  content  with  simply  seeking  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  are  endeavouring  to  divert  the  members  of  our  Christian  Churches 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Protestant  faith.  More  than  thirty  years  since, 
when  the  French  Protectorate  was  established  on  Tahiti,  that  island  was 
for  a  short  time  overrun  with  Romish  priests.  Such  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Loyalty  Group  ;  and  even  in  Samoa  our  native  converts  are  ex- 
posed to  similar  dangers.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  Christian  training 
which  they  and  their  pastors  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Society's 
missionaries,  their  love  for  the  Word  of  God  and  their  acquaintance  with 
its  troths  and  precepts,  are  such  as  to  enable  them  successfully  to  grapple 
with  the  arguments  of  their  opponents  by  giving  an  intelligent  reason  for 
the&ith  that  is  in  them.  An  illustration  in  point  has  recently  been 
famished  to  the  Directors  by  the  Rbv.  Thos.  Powell,  of  Upolu.  In  June 
last  a  public  discussion  took  place  at  Pagopaqo,  in  the  island  of  Tutu  i  la, 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  his  native  assistants,  on  the  one 
nde,  and  three  of  the  native  pastors  labouring  in  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  on  the  other.  In  forwarding  a  summary  of  the 
report  of  that  conference,  Mr.  Powell  states :  "  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
showing  that  not  human  instrumentality  but  Divine  grace  makes  the 
difference,  that  the  two  principal  speakers  were  lads  in  my  students'  class 
seyand  years  ago,  while  I  was  in  charge  of  Tutuila.  One,  as  will  be 
wen,  has  become  the  dupe  of  the  guileful  priests ;  the  other  has  taken  a 
&rm  tiaiid  upon  the  Word  of  God." 
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Refobt. 

A  young,  unprincipled  chief  of  Pagopago  Iiad  been  beguiled  bj  the 
priests,  turned  Papist,  and  had  come  boasting  that  he  had  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  heard  the  truth.  When  Pastor  Toniu,  of  Pagopago,  asked 
him  what  proofs  he  had  of  the  truth  of  Romanism,  he  said  he  could  not 
give  them,  but  his  priest  could,  and  he  would  ask  the  priest  to  come  and 
do  so.  The  result  was  that  a  discussion  waa  agreed  upon,  which  tock 
place  on  the  26th  of  June. 

The  priest,  Father  Vitale,  of  Leone,  came  accompanied  by  six  or  seren 
of  his  native  assistants.  He  proposed  that  a  mutual  oath  should  be 
taken,  that  whichever  party  was  convicted  of  error  should  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  other.  To  this  our  pastors  objected  as  contrazy  to  the 
law  of  Christ.  He  asked  for  proof  from  the  Word  of  €rod  of  its  being 
wrong.  They  referred  him  to  Matt.  v.  36, 37.  fie  said  he  would  produce 
texts  enjoining  oaths.  He  mentioned  Psalm  Ix.  9,  and  asked  one  of  our 
pastors  to  read  the  verse.  Read  :  nothing  about  oaths  there.  He  then 
mentioned  Psalm  lix.  9.  Read :  nothing  about  oaths.  He  then  said, 
"  Your  missionaries  have  omitted  a  part  of  the  Psalm ;  they  have  omitted 
a  great  many  passages,  e,g.,  Luke  i.  28,  where  you  have  toam/en  instead  of 
all  women.''  The  pastors  answered  that  that  waa  no  omission,  but  the 
adoption  of  an  idiom  of  the  Samoan  difJectk  He  then  asked  them  to  lend 
him  a  Bible.  They  did  so,  and  he  turned  up  Psalm  Ixvi.  13,  ^^  I  will  pay 
Thee  my  vows"  The  pastors  readily  answered  that  the  passage  was 
irrelevant  since  it  referred  to  offerings  promised  to  God.  They  then 
directed  their  scribe  to  note  thai  as  the  Jirgt  error  of  which  they  had  CQ&- 
victed  the  priest,  viz.,  that  he  had  adduced  Psalm  Ixvi  13,  to  set  aside 
the  positive  prohibition  of  Christ  in  Matt  v.  36,  37.  They  therefore  poai- 
tively*refused  to  fake  the  oath  which  he  had  proposed. 

The  priest  then  said  he  woald  leave  the  further  discusaion  to  them  and 
his  assistants,  and  that  he  himself  would  act  as  umpire.  The  pastors 
responded  that  they  were  quite  willing  that  the  discussion  should  be  con- 
fined to  his  assistants  and  themselves,  but  that  they  would  accept  his  pro- 
position only  on  the  condition  that  he  himself  should  take  no  further  part 
whatever  in  the  discussion.  To  this  he  assented,  and  said  he  would  not 
speak  again ;  and  his  statement  was  recorded  by  the  scribe. 

Turning  to  the  assistants,  our  pastors  asked  who  of  them  would  open  the 
debate.  The  priest  immediately  interposed  and  said  he  would  appoint 
one.  Hereupon  the  pastors  directed  the  scribe  to  rtcoial  a  Mecond' error^ 
the  priest  had  broken  his  promise  of  silence.. 
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Ono  of  the  aasktantB  tfaen  lOfonad  ihe  qaaUxni,  -niuohiiad  been  pre- 
▼iowlj  ogBBod  lipoid  viz.  >— ^iThe  mxpremaay  of  Baler  jfram  ifaie  apfBomtmeat 
by  Jesus  tiU  his  affwu'Tifcimtat  as  Bishop  «$  Aodml  Ha  aigued — ^1.  From 
Matt  xri.  13-19,  thst  Patar  k  the  rook  upon  vhiah  tha  CQMsroh  is  built ; 
that  he  has  tha  k^  of  lieaiveii,  to  exdnde  ftonsy  or  admit  to,  imdiihat  he 
JuiB  sothoRfy  to  bind  and  to  anbind.  2.  JSVonSLuke  jodL  &1-U,  that  ha 
WW  appointed  to  coniii&i  ihis  brethren  the  other  apostks.  Z.  Fxam  John 
xzl  15-17,  that  Peter  was  there  enjoined  bj  Jeaus  tkriae  to  iaad  the  lazabSy 
1.^^  the  Church;  and  the  ahaapy  ue.,  the  apostfaa  and  paaten  of  the 
Cfavoh.  L  That  in  Matts.  2-4,  Peter's  nsBafiataodBj^iniin  tha  list  of  the 
apostles.  5.  From  Acts  y.  15,  he  argued  that  Peter  was ^gisatar  than  Jesus; 
insssaudi  aa  that  in  haaBng  the  sick  Jesus  either  tooflhad  ifaem,  or 
s&Dved  them  to  tonch  his  garment,  bat  that  fay  the  shadow  altme  of  Peter 
tbay  vera  healed.  'Thua,''  lie  exolaiaied,  tnumphanUj,  '^  Petor  is  far  greater 
ihaa  all  &e  apostf  es ;  he  is  greater,  too,  than  JasoB ;  and  why  need  I 
reason  fortfiflr  or  spaak  ahoot  his  appointment  as  bishop  of  Bome?  Qm. 
the  death  of  Petor,  Linus  succeeded  to  the  office ;  .and  hj  regular  auccea- 
skm  up  to  tiia  preaent  time,  Pius  the  Ninth  aits  upon  the  thnHie." 
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Pastor  Tonia  responded  e — 1.  That  there  ase  different  opmions  aboat 
the  passage  in  Matt.  xvi.  ''  True/'  he  said,  "  the  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Peter  is  a  stone  or  rgck ;  bnt  the  rock  to  which  Christ  referred,  upon 
whieh  3a  builds  His  Chuooh,  is  ihe  dadritu  anoovinoed  by  Peter,  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  tha  Son  of  €My  ko.  He,  therafoore,  is  the  rook  upon  which 
the'Chnroh  is  built" ;  in  proof  of  ^Adxh  ha  maaiioBad  1  Cor,  iii.  11,  and 
asked  the  priest's  assistant  to  read  the  passage  oat  of  their  own  book. 
Bot  they  oonld  not — ^their  book  did  not  eoatsin  aiioh  a  paswaga,  Hereupon 
the  scnbe  was  inatmotad  to  noto  a  third  error,  of  which  they  were 
eonricted,  Tia.,  that  their  books  did  not  contain  the  lohde  jo£  the  Sacred 
Scriptoffes. 

''As  for  the  iay^"  eontumsd  Fsmtor  Tamn,  'Mt  was  given  to  Peter,  tin 
eommonwith  tha  otheriqKMtles,  to  open  the  JLiagdom  of  God  to  the  Grentttes 
that  they  might  be  at  iiherty  to  enter  it.  On  tha  day  of  Pentooost,  after 
Peter'a  aaonon,  thay  introduoed  three  thoiEsand,  and  many  more  ware  ad- 
nutted  soon  ^ter  by  Patec,  when  he  let  in  Oomelius  and  other  QentHes 
from  tha  heathen  wotid.  He  then  ihfew  ihe  door  wide  open.  The^Mid^ 
was  a  jnetapboDcal  a^ipression  equrvalent  to  -forbiddii^,  and  looaiug  was 
eqaindent  to  peiBtttiing ;  the  apaatlea  had  decided  m  the  Kew  Teatament 
idiat  ie  wrong  and  ^mlu^  »  right-^what  is  oUigatory  and  what  is  not.' 
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2.  As  to  John  zxi.  15-1 7,  the  Bheep  were  the  Church  of  long  standing ; 
the  lambs,  the  new  converts.  Peter  was  enjoined  to  instruct  them  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christ.  The  repetition  of  the  question  and  injunction  was  for 
a  reminder  to  Peter  of  his  having  thrice  denied  his  Lord. 

3.  Matt  X.  2.  As  to  Peter's  name  being  first  on  the  list,  it  was  because 
he  was  first  called,  but  tl&t  order  was  not  maintained  elsewhere  :  e,g,y  GaL 
ii.  9,  James  is  first ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  Paul  and  ApoUos  are  before  Peter;  1  Cor. 
iz.  5,  Peter  comes  last ;  John  i.  44,  Andrew  is  first. 

4.  Acts  V.  15.  Peter  received  his  miraculous  powers  from  Christ  It 
was  through  Jesus  and  not  through  any  miraculous  powers  of  his  own  that 
Peter  healed  the  sick. 

In  summing  up  he  said :  *^  The  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  Peter  is 
entirely  gratuitous.  1.  Jesus  knew  nothing  of  such  supremacy ;  He  con- 
demned the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing — ^Matt.  z.  1,  xx.  25,  26 ;  Mark  iz.  33-35. 
2.  Peter  himself  knew  nothing  of  it — I  Pet.  i.  1,  v.  1.  He  merely  styles 
himself  an  apostle  and  an  elder.  3.  The  other  apostles  knew  nothing  of 
it ;  they  eent  him  to  Samaria — ^Acts  viii.  14 ;  they  contended  with  him — 
Acts  zii.  1-4 ;  Paul  blamed  him  in  public — GaL  iL  10-14.  Paul,  too,  claims 
perfect  equality  with  Peter  as  well  as  with  the  other  apostles — 2  Cor.  zi.  5 ; 
zii.  11.  As  for  the  statement^"  continued  Toniu,  ^'that  Peter  is  Christ's 
substitute  on  earth,  it  is  an  error ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  His  substitute." 

Conclusion  of  Dkbats. 

The  priest's  assistant  who  had  opened  the  debate  then  complidned  that 
his  argument  had  not  been  met,  that  full  consideration  had  not  been  given 
to  his  statement  that  Peter  was  greater  than  Jesus.  Toniu  responded  that 
he  was  insulting  heaven  by  thus  blaspheming  the  Son  of  God.  At  this 
the  priest  again  interposed  and  reproved  Toniu  for  using  harsh  language. 
But  he  was  stopped,  and  although  he  subsequently  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  his  promise  of  silence,  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
Another  assistant  then  spoke,  and  complained  that  the  discussion  was 
baing  prolonged  without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Pastor  Josia, 
an  old  veteran  in  Christ's  work,  then  said,  "  Such  being  the  case,  I  will 
now  put  a  question  which  shall  close  our  discussion,  and  I  beg  you  to  give 
the  answer : — ^Who  is  the  author  of  the  truth  and  salvation  which  are  m 
Christ — ^is  Peteif  the  author? "  No  answer  being  given,  he  again  asked— 
''Who  is  the  greater,  Peter  or  Jesus i"  The  assistant  who  opened  the 
debate  answered,  **  Jesm  is  the  greater.**  *'  Then/'  said  Josia,  '*  the  matter 
is  decided ;  we  have  arrived  at  the  oonclusion*"  Addressing  Mauga  and 
the  assembly  generally,  he  continuedi ''  These  gentlemen  say  that  Peter  is 
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the  rock  upon  which  their  Church  stands ;  but  upon  the  rock  Jesus  stands 
our  ChurcL  Peter  was  a  man ;  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Peter  is  not  the 
author  of  truth  and  salvation ;  but  Jesus  is  the  author.  Sins  are  foigiven, 
not  by  Peter,  but  by  Jesus.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  sent  by  Peter,  but  by 
Jesus.  The  world  will  not  be  judged  by  Peter,  but  by  Jesus."  Then 
turning  to  the  priest,  he  begged  him  to  accept  the  truth  and  believe  in 
Jesus.  He  sat  in  silence,  adds  the  report,  sorrowing  that  he  had  agreed  to 
take  no  part  in  the  discuroion ;  this  was  not,  however,  till  he  had  made  a 
renewed  appeal  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his  engagement  to  be  silent. 

The  chiefs  then  stated  that  they  considered  the  matter  settled,  and  did 
not  wish  any  further  discussion. 

n.— C|e  Jfamhtt  m  '$tt(i\  C|ina, 

FOR  more  than  two  years  past  the  reports  which  have  reached  this 
country  from  several  of  the  provinces  of  North  China  have  been  of 
the  most  distressing  character.    Drought,  deficient  harvests,  and  famine 
in  its  worst  form,  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.    During 
the  past    autumn  these  disasters  culminated  in  a  total  failure  of  the 
crops.    Intelligence  of  these  events,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  province  of 
Shantukg,  first  appeared  in  the  Shanghai  newspapers  at  the  close  of  1876. 
Since  that  date,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  more  distant  province 
of  Shansi,  especially  in  its  southern  half,  is  equally  affected,  together  with 
CfflHLi,  part  of  Shensi,  and  the  northern  part  of  Honan.     The  Chinese 
Gk>vemment  has  proved  itself  unequal  to  the  emergency,  and  the  help 
which  it  has  rendered,  although  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  is  but 
small  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  suffering.    The  reports  pub- 
lished in  Shanghai  did  not  fail  to  call  forth  a  liberal  response  in  the  private 
beneyolence  of  individuals  ;  but  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  make  a 
formal  appeal  to  America  and  to  England  for  assistance.     Hitherto  the 
misaionariea  of  our  own  and  of  other  societies,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned    the    Rev.  Jonathan  Lees,  of  Tientsin,  and  the  ReV.   T. 
BicHARDS,  of  Chefoo,  havc  taken  an  important  share  in  the  distribution  9f 
^Tulable  funds ;  and,  as  it  is  chiefly  m  this  direction  that  the  Christian 
public  must  look  for  the  wise  administration  of  their  bounty,  the  Rev. 
Abnold  Foster,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  has  gathered 
infonnation  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  and  dying  millions  of  the  afflicted 
pioviDces.    Before  leaving  the  coast  of  China  Mr.  Foster  proceeded  on  a 
j<Miii6j  of  enquiry  to  the  province  of  Shansi,  respecting  which  he  gives  the 
foDoving  particulars : — 
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"My  original  intention  was  to  go 
as  iiftr  as  Tai-yuen-fd;  oiremnstanoes, 
howerer,  led  me  to  torn  back  when  I 
had  xvadiwd  Fing-ting-ehow,  a  city 
«tiu^d  aboat  ninety  miles  to  tbeeast 
of  the  oapital  of  the  proyinoe.    Before 
I  left  Tientsin,  I  had  been  told  that 
P»iiig-ting   formed   as  it   were    the 
entrance    to    the    distriot     alreadky 
afEeoted  by  the  fomine,  although  thA 
real   aofEerings   of    the  people  had 
soarcely  began  in  that  town  itself. 
On  my  arrival  here,  I  heard  enough  of 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  imme- 
diate  neighbourhood    to    make   me 
realize  something  of  what  a  Hftmine 
must  be  like.    Witliin  twenty  miles 
people  were  reported  to  be  dying  from 
/rtarvation.    Nearer  still,  that  horrid 
trade  in  human  life  wbieh  is  sure  at  a 
tian  like  this  to  disgraoe  ewy  nation 
whare  the  true  positiem  and  rights  of 
women    are     not     recognised,    was 
actively  going  on.    I  heard  of  parents 
selling  their  daughters,  and  husbands 
sdling  llieir  wives,  in  order  to  bay 
food.    I  pressed  my  informant  as  to 
the   ooncootaess  of  his  informationy 
and  asked  him  whether  he   knew 
these  things  for  facts  or  whether  it 
was  only  hearsay.    He  replied  that  the 
trade  was  eommon  and  notorious,  and 
that  there  were  middlemen  engaged 
in  it  buying  women  of  all  ages  to  sell 
again.    In  answer  to  my  inquiries  as 
to  the  harvest  this  year,  I  was  told 
that  it  could  not  be  estimated  at  more 
than  a  twenlaethof  the  ftverage,  and 
I  was  pointed  to  a  field  of  £ao-liang 
(a  grain  used  chiefly  for  feeding  pigs, 
*but  also  frequently  eaten  by  the  very 
poor)  where  the  stalks  '^ere  only 
about  two  f(Wt  high,  and  tteze  was 
nothing  on  them  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  crop*    Under  ordinary  eiream- 
stances  this  kind  of  com  grows  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  is 
well  laden  with  grain.     Bverywhere 


the  country  seemed  utterly  dried  up, 
so  much  so  that  I  was  led  to  wonder 
where  the  water  used  for  wasiung  and 
cooking,   at  the  places   we    passed 
through,  came  fcom.    The  sight  of  a 
dirty  horsepond,  in  one  or  two  plaMS 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  inn  where  I 
stopped,  restrained  me  from  making 
too  cloee  inquiries  on  this   subject. 
Once  or  twice  of  aa  evening  the  clouds 
got  up  and  seemed  to  threaten  rain, 
but  they  passed  off  with  a  stozm  of 
wind,  which,  being   very   cold  and 
raising  an  endless  amount  of  dust, 
only  added  to  the  discomfort  of  those 
who  had  neither  shelter  nor  dothing 
to  shield  them  fr^m  it.    Before  leav- 
ing  Tientsin   I  had  been  famished 
wiUi  a  list  of  places  where  the  funine 
was  mported  to  be  at   its   height. 
T'ai*yuen,      T'aa^kuh,      Fan*chow, 
Lu-ngan,  and  some  other  places  were 
all    mentioned    as    being    specially 
centres  of  misery  and  wretchedness. 
As   I  approached   the    province  of 
ffliansi,  and  after  I  emiared  it,  fte 
infonnatioB  gathered  on   (the  lesd 
entirely  confirmed  what  I  had  been 
previously  told.     I  met  poor  people 
coming  away  from  their  homes,  who- 
mentioned  tiie  districts  just  enume- 
xated,and  some  other  dbtricts,  per- 
tLoolarly  laag-shih  and  Ping-yang  as 
sufieringveryseverelyfromlackoffood. 

They  spoke  of  the  loss  of  life  which 
had  already  begun  there,  and  which 
they  said  would  be  tax  worse  within  a 
month  or  two.  The  innka^ers,  at 
whose  houses  I  stopped,  when  asked 
where  the  destitutiou  was  greatesi;, 
went  over  the  same  ground,  although 
each  one  generally  added  some  fresh 
names  to  my  list  of  places.  Bnt  the 
truth  seems  tohe  that,  althou^  oettoin 
places  have  beoeme  specially  xiotorioasi 
the  whole  of  the  province,  or  at  least 
all  that  part  of  it  which  Ues  south  of 
T'ai-yuen-fti,  is  more  or  lees  aileoted.** 
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2.  LOCAL  GOTEBNlOQfT  EFFOBX. 
Trom  TtBinsiN  and  other  large  centres  of  commerce  in  the  empire  mon 
or  Imb  generooa  contrihations  have  been  famished.    What  is  being  dosa 
by  ihm  duneae  thflmaehres  will  be  seen  from  the  followiDg  paragraph : — 

tibxLs  allotted  to  the  use  of  the  sufferaa 
In  Shansi  reaches  its  destination,  a 
Tary  cooaiderable  part  of  the  money 
contributed  by  the  natiyes  of  Tient- 
sin,  Canton,  &c.,  will  have  al- 
together disappeared!  Let  as  by 
all  means  give  credit  where  cre£t 
is  due.  Probably  the  Gbyemment  of 
China  has  done  all  it  can,  and  far 
more  than  it  has  ever  done  before  in 
similar  circumstances ;  but,  after  all, 
what  does  it  amount  to?  The  total 
population  of  Shansi  and  Honan  is 
estimated  at  37,000,000.  What  pro- 
portion of  it  will  be  reduced  to  starva- 
tion it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  numbers 
will  be  very  large.  The  period  for 
which  the  money  and  grain  have  to 
last  is  six  months  at  the  very  least.; 
and  when  one  conaidars  the  extent  to 
which  the  Imperial  charity  will  be 
diminished  by  the  exactions  of  the 
officials  who  dole  it  out,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  remains  much  to  be  done  in 
the  work  of  saving  life,  for  any  one  whe 
has  the  means  and  the  heart  to  do  it*' 


**  Compared  with  what  the  Govern- 
ment did  last  year,  its  generosity  now 
is  handsome  in  the  extreme ;  but,  un- 
foitnnately,  the  very  same  decrees  that 
order  the  distribution  of  this  money, 
apeak  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the 
ahamefdl  coiruplion  and  rapacity  of 
Chinese  officials,  afnd  intimate  clearly 
that  the  Government  has  no  confidence 
whatever  in  the  honesty  of  the  people 
who  are  to  distribute  its  bounty.    So 
that,  while  a  eum  of  847,000  taels,  say 
£235,000,  is  set  apart  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  it  is  quite  another  question 
how  much  the   poor    will    receive. 
Another  consideration  must   not  be 
lost  aght  of.    The  supplies  of  grain 
IB  noted  above  are  indeed  considerable, 
hat  then  these  supplies  are  not  to  be 
delivered  in  the  midst  of  the  distressed 
districts  free  of  cost.    All  expenses  of 
eonveyance  have   to  be  found  from 
priyate   sources.     The   transport   of 
grain  into  Shansi  costs  more  than  the 
value  of  the  grain  itself  by  one-third ; 
by  the  time^  therefore,  that  the  food 


3.  MISSIONAEY  YISITATION. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  relief  proposed  to  ba  carried  out  by  means 
of  foreign  benevolence^  and  its  effect  upon  the  native  mind.  Mr.  Foster 
writw: — 


"I  have  been  asked  more  than 
onoe,  *  Do  the  Chinese  appreciate  what 
fbreign»s  have  done  for  them  P '  I  an- 
swer emphatically,  '  Yes,  they  do.'  The 
testimony  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  administering  relief  last  year  is 
most  pronounced  on  this  subject. 
Xhe  display  of  foreign  benevolence 
whiek  was  than  seen  haa  made  a 
itzoDg  impcQaBiQn  on  those  whose  suf- 
Mngs  were  relieyed.    One  of  the 


effects  of  what  was  done  has  been  te 
awaken  a  more  real  and  attentive  in- 
terest in  Christian  teaching  than  has 
been  witnessed  before,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries speak  with  great  thankfulness 
of  the  influence  which  foreign  gene- 
rosity has  had  upon  theur  work.  This 
is  what  might  naturally  have  been 
expected.  SinnecB  in  every  natien 
need  to  be  reached  through  their  heaxiB 
far  more  than  through  their  hea4i, 
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and  the  Chinese  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  No  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness will  eyer  speak  to  the  poor  and 
suffering  and  destitute  with  sudh 
power  as  he  who  first  aoknowledges 
the  existence  and  reality  of  his  hearers* 
temporal  sorrows,  and  tries,  as  fiar  as 


may  be,  to  take  the  burden  of  those 
sorrows  upon  himself.  Words  learnt 
from  sermons  and  tracts  and  catechisms 
may  be  forgotten,  but  acts  of  personal 
kindness,  experienced  in  times  of 
trouble,  exert  a  charm  which  is 
strong  and  lasting." 


4.  THE  NBAEEE  PEOVINOBS. 
On  occasion  of  a  missionary  itinenmcy,  undertaken  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  through  the  district  lying  south  of  Tientsin,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Lees  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the  almoner  of 
famine  relief  funds  supplied  by  foreign  residents.  His  experiences  are 
thus  stated : — 


"Although,  perhaps,  nowhere  here- 
abouts has  the  distress  been  so  fearful 
as  in  some  parts  of  Shantung,  yet  we 
pa'Y  almost  everywhere  proof  enough 
of  its  severity.  Here  and  there  a 
cluster  of  villages  is  in  better  case; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  peasantry  is  living 
upon  weeds,  the  leaves  of  trees,  cotton 
seeds  from  which  the  oil  has  been- 
pressed,  the  chaff  of  various  grains, 
and  such  like  substances.  I  say,  the 
remaining  peasantry,  for  one  of  the 
saldest  facts  which  constantly  met  us 
was,  that  no  small  part  of  the  popula- 
tion had  disappeared.  Repeatedly,  on 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  a  family,  we 
were  told  that  various  members  of  it 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  many 
months.  Usually  it  was  said  they 
had  gone  northward,  towards  Tientsin 
and  Peking.  In  many  cases  whole 
households  had  thus  left :  in  others, 
but  one  individual  remained.  Such 
separations  are  almost  worse  than 
death.  Another  eloquent  evidence  of 
the  dearth  was  the  utter  emptiness — 
in  some  instances  even  cooking-pan 
and  sleeping-mat  were  gone^-of  their 


houses,  and  the  roofless  condition  of 
many  rooms,  the  timbers  having  either 
been  sold  or  used  for  fuel.  One  or 
two  villages  looked  almost  as  if  some 
hostile  army  had  passed  through. 

"  On  reaching  the  district,  as  soon 
as  the  first  Sunday's  services  were 
over,  I  began  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  wants  of  the  village  where  I  was 
staying,  and  with  the  help  of  one  or 
two,  who  were  themselves  in  some- 
what better  circumstances,  made  out 
a  list  of  the  most  helpless.  It  was 
startling  to  find  that  out  of  some 
eighty  families,  fifty-two,  comprising 
some  two  hundred  people,  were  in 
this  condition.  The  following  day, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  native,  I  went 
from  house  to  house,  and  having 
satisfied  myself  thus  of  the  tmth, 
distributed  about  25,000  oopper  cash 
in  sums  varying  from  150  to  900.  We 
thus  relieved,  in  a  very  systematic 
way,  thirty  villages,  and  visited  firom 
1,200  to  1,500  families,  distributing 
amongst  them  nearly  230  taels  (£69); 
while  the  cost  of  the  work  done  was 
only  five  taels,  or  thirty  shillings 
sterling.'* 


Should  any  of  the  Society's  friends  feel  disposed  to  contribute  towards 
the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  districts  of  North  China,  the  Directors 
will  gladly  receive  and  pass  on  their  contributions  to  the  missionaries  in 
Shanghai  for  distribution. 
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in.— Central  $mi\  %intix. 


t   ARE  N6AMI  is  situated  between  the  20th  and  21  st  parallels  of  South 
I4    latitude,  and  between  meridians  22^"  10'  and  23"^  30'  East  longitude, 
at  a  height  of  about  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.      The  first 
African  travellers  by  whom  the  lake  was  visited  were  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
Mb.  Oswsll,  who  approached  it  from  the  east  in  the  year  1849  ;  and  four 
years  afterwards  another  traveller,  Mr«  Avdebsson,  reached  it  from  the  west 
coast    The  size  of  the  lake  is  seventy  by  twenty  miles,  and  its  depth 
varies  fi^om  three  to  twenty-eight  feet.     It  is  connected  with  the  river 
system  of  the  Zambesi,  for  whose  waters  it  forms  an  outlet.    There  are 
ak>  large  salt  pans  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.      The  surrounding 
district  is  well  populated.      In  the  year   1860  the   town   of  the  Chief 
Lechulatkbe  on  Lake  Ngami  was  the  meeting  place  between  the  Rev.  J. 
MiCKBirziE  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  missionary  party  whose 
attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  among  the  Makololo  forms  a  sad  page 
of  missionaiy  history.     ''  What  was  it,''  asked  the  Chief  Lechulatebe,  at 
that  time,  *'  which  pleased  you  missionaries  in  Sekeletu  and  the  Makololo 
that  you  should  all  pass  me  by,  leaving  my  town  in  ruins,  while  you  went  to 
baild  up  thlit  of  Sekeletu  %    I  desire  instruction  for  myself  and  my  people ; 
I  should  persecute  no  one  for  believing ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  shown  that 
I  would  not  eat  the   missionaries  up   in  my  own  town  as   Sekeletu 
bas  done."    On  more  than  one  occasion  subsequently,  the  Chief  repeated 
liis  desire  for  a  missionaiy,  his  last  application  having  been  made  in  the 
year  1873.     Two  years  afterwards  (Lechulatebe  having  in  the  meantime 
died),  MoRBMi,  his  son  and  his  successor  in  the  chieftainship,  called  to- 
gether all  his  Other's  old  councillors,  and  formally  announced  to  them 
that  he  intended  to  seek  instruction  in  the  Word  of  Qod.     His  next  step 
▼as  to  apply  to  the  missionaries  at  Shoshono,  through  the  Chief  Khahe, 
for  books  and  a  teacher.    With  the  former  Moremi  was  supplied  by  means 
of  an  English  trader ;  and  the  desirability  of  appointing  one  of   their 
number  to  the  lake  regions  was  laid  before  the  Directors  by  the  Bechuana 
District  Committee.    The  result  was  that  in  1876  the  Rav.  J.  D.  Hbpbubn, 
of  Shoshono,  was  invited  to  visit  the  lake,  with  the  view  of  selecting  a 
suitable  locality  for  a  mission  station.     It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be 
^accompanied  by  two  native  evangelists,  Khukwb  and  Diphukwb,  who  had 
just  completed  their  studies  in  the  Moffat  Institution.    Owing  to  the  un- 
favoivable  season  in  which  the  Directors'  instructions  were  received,  some 
-delay  imavoidably  occurred ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  Mr.  Hepburn 
'W  ttiabled  to  carry  out  his  commission.      A  portion  of  our  brother's 
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journal  has  just  oome  to  hand,  the  contents  of  which  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers. 


"  Mfh  leA  home,"  wrfltoe  Ur.  Hep- 
bom^  *<  on  Afinl  916th,.  aiid  atriyed  at 
Taoaas  on  Saturday,  June  2nd.  We 
crossed  the  riyer  with  our  wagons, 
and  outspanned  Tinder  the  large  trees 
close  to  the  town.  I  cannot  describe 
the  fselingB  which  I  experienced  as 
oar  wagons  slowly  approached  the 
town,  and  the  people  ran  out  to  see 
us.  Thoaghts  of  the  eternal  interests 
of  a  people  wrapped  up  in  the  insig- 
nificant and  unostentatious  anival  of 
three  wagons  that  Saturday  midday, 
passed  in  swift  succession  through  my 
mind.  Inwardly  and  earnestly  I 
prayed  for  a  glorious  future  for  the 
Batauana  and  their  subject  slaves, 
which  I  saw  as  in  prophetic  vision 
spread  out  to  view,  and  stretching 
away  into  the  far  distant  ages  even 
into  eternity;  a  future  when  they 
should  be  dad  in  the  beautiful  white 
robes  of  holiness,  praising  their  Be- 
dsemer  and  their  God.  Such  a  feeling 
I  can  scarcely  hope  ever  to  know 
again.  The  only  thing  to  which  it 
bore  any  relation  was  the  joy  of  my 
own  conversion  when  eternity  first 
burst  u{>on  my  bewildered  sight.  It 
was  such  a  joy  as  was  not  to  be  ez- 
dhanijed  for  all  the  wealth  of  worlds. 

"  In  the  alteniocm  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  old  chiefs  brother, 
Ifeno.  He  was  very  gracious,  and 
welcomed  us  to  the  town  of  tiie 
Bataiwrnn.  MoreBos^  the  son  of  tii» 
old  ehiet  and  the  present  chxef  of  the 
town,  was  from  home  on  a  hunting 
expedition.  Mono  said  he  believed 
the  mother  of  M oremi  had  sent  to  her 
son  toinformhn&ofmyairivaL  But 
when  we  wvat  to  pay  oior  rejects  to 
Mam<H!emiy  the  young  ohieTs  mother^ 
we  found  that  she  had  not  done  so* 
She  said  she  was  waiting  for  me  to 


imive  first,  and  not  to  eend  ofi  mes- 
ssngsvs  on  a  meie  report  of  my 
coming,,  which  mighty  or  might  not, 
prove  true.  I  expressed  my  regret  at 
his  not  being  at  home  to  receive  me, 
seeing  that  he  had  sent  fbr  me.  Had 
Inot  sent  a  special  messenger,  psy* 
ing  him  a  gun  te  conkeand  reportthat 
I  was  on  the  road,  and  would  make  no 
delay.  'Yes,  it  is  true,'  she  said, 
*  but  we  did  not  think  you  would  oome 
on  so  quickly.  Your  messenger  only 
came  in  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
you  are  here  yourself  to-day.  We 
always  hear  of  the  traders  a  long  time 
before  we  see  them.' 

"  On  Sunday,  Khukwe  was  unwell, 
and  ^Diphukwe  and  I  preached  to 
large  gatherings  of  people  botli 
morning  and  afternoon.  Qreetiag 
them  heartily  in  the  name  of  the 
Directors,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Christian  churches  of  England,  1 
thanked  them  for  their  kindness  te  Mr. 
Price  and  to  the  children  of  Ifr.  sad 
Mrs.  Helmore^  and  espe<ually  I  thaaked 
Mamoremi  for  the  care  she  had  taken 
of  them.  I  described  the  cruel  con- 
duct  of  the  Makololo,  and  the 
calamity  which  had  beftJlen  them.  1 
referred  to  the  greafc  anxiety  which 
Lechulatebe  had  shown  to  obtam 
teachers,  and  how  in  answer  to  their 
frequent  and  earnest  applicatioDS,  the 
Directors  had  at  last  sent  to  hear 
what  they  had  got  ta  say,  and  te  see 
where  they  thought  the  miaaiooary 
and  his  fSamily  could  live,  so  that 
they  also  might  be  taught,  as  others 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  were  beisg 
taoght,  tSie  Word  of  God*«-4he  great, 
the  Uviag  God.  Then  I  led  then  on 
to  my  subject — the  graat  good  Shep- 
herd, Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Godr 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.** 
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2.  DIPHUZWE'S  ADDEESS. 

HJavi]^  taken  up  the  seyeral  points  of  Mr*  Haplwm'iai  discourae,  and  en* 
tefovred  to  fix  them  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  hia  heairera  by  urging 
their  importance  as  vital  truths,  the  teacher  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
influence  which  those  truths  had  exercised  on  his  own  course  of  life. 


"  Once  he  was  an  elephant  hunter, 
now  he  was  a  hunter  of  men.  Once 
he  sought  only  his  own  profit,  now 
he  sought  the  profit  of  others. 
Lechnlatebe  had  known  him  as  an 
elephant  hunter  but  not  as  a  Christian. 
When  Lechnlatebe  knew  him  he  had 
come  to  beg  hunting  groxmd  that  he 
might  get  lots  of  ivory  and  make  him- 
self rich.  But  all  his  people  died  by 
tbe  fever,  and  he  got  such  a  great  fright 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  never 
to  return  to  the  river  again.  He 
never  should  have  returned  had  he  not 
learned  to  know  Jesus  Ohiist.  What 
the  love  of  ivory  could  not  do  the  leve 
of  Jesus  Christ  had  done.  The  love 
of  Chzisthad  boought  him  again  to  the 
town  of  the  Batauana,  and  a  wagon- 
load  of  ivory  could  not  have  brought 
him.  He  told  how  the  love  of  Christ 
had  conquered  him,  wild  as  he  once 
wuL  He  told  how  he  went  to  the 
ichool  to  be  taught  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
that  he  might  know  how  to  teach 
others.  How,  when  at  the  great 
meeting  of  all  the  baruti  (teachers)  at 
Koroman,  they  were  asked  who 
vould  volunteer  for  the  new  mission 
to  the  Batauana^  his  heaztsaid  to  him, 
'Youmust  go.'  Buf  he  had  got  a 
aecond  coward  heart  that  said,  '  Don't 
go ;  the  river  kills  people.'  But  the 
lore  of  Jesus  Christ  conquered,  and, 
although  he  did  net  hide  his  fear,  he 
had  voltmteered  to  up  in  and  seek  a 
place  where  his  wife  and  children 
could  live  in  safety.  '  To-day,'  he 
resomed,  'the  Bamangwaketse,  the 
Bakwena».  and  the  Bamangwato-'-flll 
yew    own    people^have     all    got 


teachers,  and  are  learning  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  to-day — this  day  of  God — 
the  white  teacher  has  come  to  you 
with  a  word  firom  the  great  ones  of 
the  dhurohes  of  England  to  say, 
"Where  can  the  teachers  Hve  P "  and 
with  a  word  from  the  living  God,  to 
say,  "The  Good  Shepheixl,  Jesus 
dudst,  who  is  my  Son,  gave  TTia  life 
for  the  sheep ; "  and  you  are  the  sheep, 
Batauana.  For  myself^  I  say  that  we 
ought  to  be  glad  and  thankful  to  the 
people  of  England  who  have  brought 
this  good  word  to  uf,  and  when  we 
get  hold  of  it  to  understand  it,  we 
ought  to  imitate  them  and  carry  it  on 
to  others  ;  for  God  has  said  the  whole 
world  must  be  fiUed  with  the  glad 
sound  of  it.' 

**  The  astonished  people  listened  with 
curiosity  and  wondering  amassement. 
It  was  not  only  the  new  and  wonder- 
ful words  spoken  by  a  white  man  in 
their  courtyard  and  in  •their  own 
tongue  that  day  that  astonished  them, 
but  fliat  a  black  man,  one  who, 
though  not  of  the  same  tribe,  was 
one  of  the  same  language,  that  he  also 
should  have  the  selAame  news  to  tell, 
while  he  told  it  in  his  own  words— it 
was  this  that  made  it  such  a  wonder-- 
ful  thing  to  their  ears.  As  you  can 
imagine,  much  cuxious  comment  was 
put  forth,  but  the  prevailing  feeling 
was  one  of  amazemenL '  We  expected,' 
said  they,  '  to  hear  about  white  people 
and  white  people's  customs ;  and  you 
spoke  to  us  about  our  own  customs 
and  about  ourselves,  strange  words- 
sneh  as  we  had  never  dreamed 
hearing.' " 
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3.  MAMOBEMI. 

After  the  moraing  service  the  mother  of  the  young  chief,  and  his  wife, 

visited  Mrs.   Hepburn  at  the  wagon.      They  were  accompanied  by  the 

old  chiefs  wives  and  daughters,  who  were  dressed  in  European  clothing. 

Mr.  Hepburn  proceeds : — 

and  now  a  mother.  She  must  have 
been  a  cheerful  playmate  if  the  woman 
is  the  daughter  of  the  child.  They 
were  all  slightly  embairassed  at  first, 
but  they  soon  get  over  that,  and  asked 
questions,  commented  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  wife  and  childreiii 
made  themselves  generally  comfort- 
able,  and  eventually  departed  very 
much  pleased  with  themselves,  and 
not  at  all  displeased  with  us. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  niy  address  was 
directed  to  the  women,  from  the  beau- 
tiful and  precious  words  of  the  Gk)od 
Shepherd  to  the  woman  at  the  well, 
oonoeming  the  well  of  water  springing 
np  into  everlasting  life.  There  was 
the  same  dose  attention  manifested 
throughout  as- in  the  morning. 

''I  may  here  briefly  state  that  the 
following  formed  subjects  of  my  dis- 
course to  them  also : — ^The  creation  and 
£edl  of  man;  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham ;  the  ten  commandments,  clearly 
indicating  the  path  of  duty  towards 
God  and  towards  man,  if  mankind 
could  have  listened  to  their  voice; 
Death  and  the  Besurrection ;  the 
standing  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Ohrist  to  give  every  man  his  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  the  law 
of  marriage  ;^the  duties  of  a  chief  to- 
wards his  people,  and  the  duties  of  a 
people  towards  their  chief.  During 
one  of  my  discourses  a  young  lad 
burst  into  tears,  and  the  young  chief 
said  afterwards  that  I  had  made  them 
feel  their  hearts  in  their  moutha  The 
factis,myown  heart  was  in  my  mouth 
in  another  sense  of  the  words,  for  truly 
God  was  helping  me  to  speak  to  them. 
Words  cannot  tell  the  blessedness  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen." 


«  The  mother  of  the  chief  is  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  old  woman,  and  she  speaks 
in  a  subdued  gentle  tone  of  voice.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  exercise  a 
healthy  influence  over  her  son  for  his 
good.  It  was  she  who  urged  him, 
after  his  father's  death,  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  Khame  to  seek  for  teachers. 
She  is  anxious  about  how  he  will  con- 
duct himself  now  that  heis  chief,  and  she 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  anxiety. 
She  stated  that  she  was  perplexed  how 
to  advise  him  in  many  things.  She 
does  not  want  him  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  father,  who  kept  a 
number  of  wives  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  town  in  a  separate  block  of 
huts.  No  man  was  allowed  to  look  at 
them  as  they  went  to  their  gardens, 
nor  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  town 
in  which  they  lived.  But  inmiediately 
after  the  deaUi  of  the  old  chief,  the 
people  destroyed  the  houses  of  these 
women,  and  by  this  summary  action 
— ^more  emphatic  than  words— they 
plainly  showed  that  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  bear  one  day  longer  with 
the  hateful  innovation.  Moremi's 
wife  is  an  unformed,  thoughtless  girl, 
under  nxteen  years  of  age.  She  is 
constantly  admiring  herself  in  her 
glass,  and,  although  not  without 
marks  of  beauty,  she  was  too  vain  and 
nlly  to  impress  us  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  her  fitness  to  occupy  the 
position  of  wife  to  the  yoimg  chief,  the 
more  especially  as  we  could  perceive 
no  redeeming  quality  of  mind.  Mamo- 
remi  introduced  her  daughter  to  us, 
the  playmate  of  the  two  orphan  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmor^;  she  is 
« jet-black,  laughing  creature,  fall  of 
life  and  happiness,  genuine  and  free. 
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4.  AN  INTBBEUPnON. 
On  the  Monday  momingy  as  school  work  was  being  commenced  under 
Ihe  shade  of  the  wide-spreading  trees,  an  incident  occurred,  happily  of  an 
exceptional  character  in  the  intercourse  of  missionaries  with  native  tribes, 
bat  showing  the  need,  on  the  part  of  our  brethren,  of  exercising  patience 
4iQd  forbearance  with  these  uncivilized  communities.  We  give  the  account 
in  Mr.  Hepburn's  words  : — 


"One  of  the  old  chiefs  wives 
demanded  to  be  taught  at  my  wagon, 
bj  myself.  I  objected  that  it  was  my 
Yife*8  wagon  and  must  be  held  sacred, 
and  that  she  must  be  taught  with  the 
other  women  under  the  trees.  She 
persisted,  with  bold,  insolent  language 
and  manner,  to  demand  that  I  should 
teach  her  there  at  my  wagon,  and 
▼hen  I  refused  she  struck  me  in  the 
hee  with  one  of  the  spelling  books 
vhich  I  had  only  a  little  before  distri- 
bated  among  them.  I  strove  to  repress 
myself,  but  told  her  emphatically 
-and  sternly  that  I  should  teach  neither 
her  nor  any  other  person  at  my  wife's 
wagon,  which  must  be  held  to  be  as 
acred  from  intrusion  as  her  own  hut, 
and  that  I  knew  as  well  as  she  did  how 
ngid  Beohuana  custom  was  in  that 
respect.  She  turned  away  somewhat 
cowed,  and  went  and  sat  down  with 
Mamorendand  the  other  head  women 
who  were  being  taught  by  Mokgwati. 

"  My  poor  wife  had  been  a  distressed 
bai  silent  witness  of  the  whole  affair. 
After  a  tefw  minutes'  consultation  toge- 
ther, wededded  to  send  off  a  boy  to  bring 
the  oxen.  Then  I  called  Diphukwe, 
Xhukwe,  and  Mokgwati  together,  and 
explained  to  them  what  had  happened  ; 
that  it  was  an  insult  to  the  Directors, 
who  had  sent  me  only  in  answer  to 
Horemi*s  earnest  application  ;  that  it 
was  an  insult  to  the  great  chief 
^^me,  whose  teacher  I  was,  and  who 
had  sent  Mokgwati  to  accompany  me 
<M  his  lepresentative ;  that  it  was  an 
istait  to  my  wife,  an  English  lady, 
ttdeoe  whom  I  held  to  be  deaier  to 


me  than  my  own  life ;  and  that,  above 
all,  it  was  a  high  insult  to  my  great 
Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Ohrist,  the 
King  of  kings,  in  whose  service  and 
in  whose  name  I  had  come  to  teach 
them  about  the  true  Q-od  and  his 
salvation,  which  is  life  everlasting. 

"  Now,  go  and  explain  all  this  to 
Mamoremi,  and  say,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  great  indignity,  the 
like  of  which  I  have  not  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  any  Beohuana  woman 
until  to-day,  you  see  my  oxen  stand- 
ing ready  to  be  inspanned.  I  shall 
trek  away  to  await  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  Moremi's  return ;  and 
I  shall  only  be  persuaded  to  come  back 
by  the  chief  either  coming  for  me  him- 
self or  by  his  sending  special  messen- 
gers to  me,  accompanied  with  his  own 
oxen  to  bring  my  wagons  back  again. 
They  went  and  communicated  my  reso- 
lution to  Mamoremi,  and  returned  to 
say  that  she  begged  me  on  no  accoimt 
to  speak  of  leaving  the  town  before  the 
arrival  of  her  son ;  she  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  any  insult  having  been 
offered  to  me,  and  was  grieved  beyond 
expression  to  hear  of  it  The  woman, 
also,  who  had  struck  me  came  and  ex- 
plained ,  in  mitigation  of  her  ill  conduct, 
that  they  did  not  know  how  tobehave  to 
missionaries,  and  that  I  might  rest  as- 
sured that  nothing  of  the  kind  would 
ever  again  happen  to  me  in  the  town 
of  the  Batauana.  My  object  was  now 
fully  attained,  and  I  consented  to 
remaitf  a  few  days  longer  for  the 
arrival  of  the  chief." 
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5.  EDUCATIONAL  LABOUfiS. 


Nothing  daunted  by  his  recent  ezperienoe,  Mr.  Hepburn  continued  hi» 
efforts  to  unfold  to  the  people  the  mysteries  of  a  written  language ;  and, 
by  other  means,  endeavoured  to  gain  their  confidence.  With  what  succeas 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  paragraph : — 


**  There  was  much  bewilderment  of 
mind,  accompanied  by  frequent  and 
mutual  banter ;  and  loud  and  hearty 
laughter  followed  the  ridiculous 
floundering  of  some  of  the  more  obtuse 
ones.  Many  of  them  could  not  diyesfc 
themselves  of  the  idea  that  they  were 
learning  some  strange  and  comical 
language,  or  some  species  of  necro* 
manoy.  The  alphabet  was  a  great 
puzzle.  I  prepared  a  lot  of  straws, 
and  explained  the  formation  of  the 
different  letters  by  them.  Meno,  who 
came  and  found  us  at  the  work,  fre- 
quently exclaimed : '  Wearetakinghold 
of  a  great  bull  calf  of  a  ceremony.'  He 
is  an  old  man,  and  ia  feeble  and  withered 
looking.  I  would  not  say  that  he 
looked  upon  the  undertaking  with 
absolute  diafkTOur,  but  I  am  sure  that 
he  contemplated  it  with  suspicion  and 
concern.  Where  will  this  new  custom 
lead  to?  What  wiQ  be  the  outcome 
of  it?  What  are  these  incompre- 
hensible books?  What  mystery  do 
they  contain  ?  What  sort  of  power  is 
there  wrapped  up  in  them  ?  These 
were  the  questions  he  was  asking  him- 
self, and  I  sympathised  with  him,  for 
I  instinctiyely  felt  that  he  was  troubled 
and  distressed  with  the  anxious  fore- 
boding of  one  who  is  looking  out  into 
the  hiture  without  being  able  to  fore- 
cast what  shape  it  will  take  to  itself; 
fearing  also  lest  some  calamity  should 
befall  the  tribe,  in  whose  councils  he 
has  been  a  great  one,  in  whose  wars 
he  had  fought,  and  in  whose  serrice  he 
has  become  the  withered,  white-headed> 
feeble  old  man  that  he  is.  The  people 
have  no  dear  idea  of  what  is  before 
them.    They  have  been  taken  hold  of 


by  an  irresistible  desire  to  be  taught 
If  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  this  desire 
they  would  meet  likely  find  no  satis- 
factory explanation.  Shall  wb  con- 
jecture wrongly  if  we  put  it  down  to 
the  working  of  that  free  and  mighty 
Spirit  who  bloweth  where  he  lieteth  ? 
But  if  we  do  so,  then  we  must  also  see 
in  it  an  indication  of  the  divine  will 
oonoeming  that  people,  and  hear  in  it 
a  divine  voice  calling  to  the  Christian 
Ohurch  to  give  them  the  Gospel.  My 
sincere  and  earnest  conviction  id  that 
the  door  has  been  opened  to  us,  and 
we  have  been  called  to  enter  in.  If 
so,  both  men  and  means  will  be  forth- 
coming, and  that  speedily. 

'*  I  can  only  allude  to  howl  tried  to 
gain  the  conffdenoe  of  Meno  by  attend- 
ing to  his  son-in-law  idio  was  brought 
home  disabled  by  a  ML  from  a  horse. 
The  horse  had  kicked  him  and  trodden 
upon  him,  and  he  was  in  great  pain. 
My  medicines  worked  the  potent 
charm  of  procuring  for  him  his  first 
night's  sleep,  which  was  fittle  len  tiian 
miraculous  in  the  eyes  of  Meno,  for 
the  power  of  opium  is  unknown  to  him. 
The  poor  fellow  recovered  rapidly 
under  my  treatment,  and  came  with 
Meno  afterwards  to  thaxil:  me  for 
doctoring  him.  My  wife  heartily 
seconded  my  efforts  to  gain  Mono,  and 
showed  him  many  little  attentions; 
but  he  ia  a  shrewd,  suspicious,  old 
man,  and  feared  lest  we  should  beguile 
him  into  haying  anything  to  do  with 
the  books.  He  was  as  much  afraid  of 
my  medicine  chest  and  its  numerous 
bottles,  as  he  was  of  the  books.  Alto- 
gether, I  was  a  man  to  be  fbared  if  not 
avoided.*' 
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6.  MOOAliAXWlL 

Of  those  who  came  forwaxd  to  receiice  instruictioxi,  some  indiYiduals  stood 

(wt  promineiitly  from  the  xest ;  ooe  wm  a  wife  of  the  old  chief ;  another, 

a  fiieod  of  Diphokwe's,  whose  industry  was  such  that,  at  the  end  of  a  wee^, 

be  was  able  to  read  short  sentences.    A  third  was  Thaben,  the  son  of 

Mog^akwe.     Bat  it  was  by  Mooalakws  himself  that  the  mio^onaiy  waa 

oUeAf  imprenaod.    He  is  the  iinole  of  Leoeulathbb  and  Meno  ;  and  the 

present  chief,  Monraa,  has  married  his  granddaughter. 

'Mogalakwe,*' writes  BCr.Hepbnm,     illustrate  and  explain  what  I  meant 

by  aUnsions  to  their  own  cnstoms.  Ho 
said,  '  You  must  tell  my  son  all  this, 
and  he  must  make  haste  and  learn  to 
read ;  then  he  will  be  able  to  explain 
and  read  it  aU  to  me.' 

'  *  When  Lechulatebe  was  still  a  child, . 
Mogalakwe  might  easily  haye  obtained 
possession  of  the  town ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  he  took  great  care  of  the  old 
chiefs  property,  until  his  son  Lechu- 
latebe should  be  old  enough  to  take 
possession  of  it  He  fought  bravely 
for  Lechulatebe  and  Meno  when  they 
were  made  prisoners,  and  obtained 
their  release. 

"From  aU  I  saw  of  Mogalakwe, 
and  from  all  I  heard  about  him,  I 
belieye  him  to  be,  although  a  heathen, 
a  truly  braye  and  great-souled  man. 
Who    can   tell  whether    even    now 
the  message  of    salvation   may    uo^ 
find  its  way    into  his   heart!      My 
heart  went  out  to  him  as  the  heart  of 
a  son  towards  his  flEither.    I  gave  him 
one  of  the  best  Bibles,  marked  the- 
verse  with  a  peodl,  and  put  the  place- 
keeper  in  so  that  he  might  find  it 
easily.    He  went  home  with  it,  and 
entered  his  court-yard  with  the  Bible 
open,  holding  it  in  both  his  hands, 
and  repeating  the  words  which  he  had' 
committed  to  memory.    The  next  day 
he  brought  both  his  wives  to  me  to 
teaoh    them    to   read.      'They   are 
younger  than  I  am,'  he  said,  'and 
they  must   be  my  eyes.'     We  had 
many    long    conversations  together,, 
and  he  showed  us  much  kindness." 


'*iB  an  old  man,   hale,  hearty,  and 
transparent,  whom  I  felt  I  should  have 
liked  to   transport    to   the   mission 
bouse,  in  order   that  the    Directors 
might  have  seen  and  heard  him  for 
thnnselvee.      He  heard    my   words 
on  Sunday,  both  morning  and  after- 
noon,   and    was    very    much    im- 
pressed by  what    he  heard.    When 
be   came   to  visit  me   at   my   tent, 
be  inquired  about  the  books.     We 
bid  a  long  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion.     I>axing    our   conversation   I 
puiposely  turned  up  the  place  and  put 
my  finger  upon  it,   'Now see,'  I  said, 
'what  the  Book  of  God  says  here' 
(Lev.  xix.  32],  *'  Thou  shalt  rise  up 
before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the 
&oe  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  God  I 
I  am  the  Lord.**    'Bead  that  again,' 
be  said,  and  I  read  it  again,  and  read 
it  a  great  many  times  over  to  him  at  his 
request.  He  took  the  book  in  his  hands 
tnd  looked  at  the  place  I  pointed  out  to 
bim  with  my  finger.     How  his  heart 
yearned  to  read  the  words,   but  he 
oonld  not.    '  What  am  I  to  do  ?'  he 
said;  '  I  can't  read,  and  these  old  eyes 
of  mine  will  never  leam.    Oh !  if  the 
teachers  had  been  sent  out  when  I 
was  stOl  a  young  man,  how  I  should 
have  learned!     I  should  have  sur- 
passed them  all.    But  it  is  too  late 
noir  for  Mogalakwe;  he  can  never 
leam.'     'Not  too  late,'  I  said,   'if 
Mogalakwe    truly   desires  to  leam.' 
'The  eyes  may  be  too  old,  but  the 
heart  is  not.'     I  then  proceeded  to 
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7.  BETUBN  OF  MOBEICI. 
As  the  river  began  to  show  signs  of  rising,  Mr.  Hepburn  deemed  it 
prudent  to  remove  his  wagon  and  goods  to  the  traders'  location  on  the 
-opposite  bank.    The  people  expressed  much  concern  lest  the  missionary 
should  leave  before  Moremi's  arrival 


''  Sunday  passed,  and  the  chief  had 
not  come.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  passed  also.  On  Thursday 
morning  he  came  soon  after  sunrise. 
He  had  ridden  all  night  the  night 
before,  and  all  day,  and  had  come  in 
too  lata  to  come  and  see  me.  Thaben 
and  Mokgwati  had  got  their  horses 
saddled,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  start- 
ing, when  they  heard  that  his  mes- 
sengers or  forerunners  had  arrived. 
Mokgwati  had  said  to  Thaben,  '  Let 
U9  go  ourselves  and  seek  the  chief,  for 
I  know  Monare,  and  if  he  once  says 
that  he  is  going  he  will  go,  and  nothing 
that  we  can  say  wIU  prevent  him.*  I 
was  exceedingly  glad  to  see  him,  as 
he  said  he  was  to  see  me.  He  is  a 
young,  raw  lad,  active,  but  with  no- 
thing prepossessing  in  his  appearance. 
He  was  a  little  disconcerted  at  firdt ; 
but  I  soon  put  him*  at  rest  by 
taking  him  into  the  tent,  where 
coffee  was  prepared  for  us  by  my 
wife.  Mokgwati,  Thaben,  Diphukwe, 
jmd  Khukwe  were  all  present,  and 
while  they  sipped  their  coffee  I 
entered  into  a  fall  explanation  of  the 
errand  upon  which  the  Directors  had 
sent  me.  I  explained  that  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  their  sending 
him  teachers  was  that  a  healthy 
locality  be  found  as  the  site  of  the 
mission,  and  that  the  Directors  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  his  removing 
'thither  with  his  people. 

"  Moremi  expressed  himself  as  very 
greatly  pleased  by  their  thinking  of 
him,  and  thanked  me  for  coming  to  see 
liim.  He  said  his  heart  was  set  upon 
obtaining  teachers.  He  added  that 
'he  was  prepared  to  go  with  his 
yoong  men   wherever  the   teachers 


could  find  a  safe  'place  to  live  in» 
but  that  he  must  talk  it  over  with 
his  head  men  before  he  could  speak 
definitely  of  a  place.  Nothing  could 
be  more  desirable  than  the  manner  in 
which  Moremi  spoke ;  but  he  is  youig, 
and  can  scarcely,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  expected  to  have  gained 
much  infiuenoe  over  the  old  hetd 
men,  though  his  infiuence  with  the 
youQg  men  is  undoubtedly  great; 
and  therefore  the  thing  that  gratified 
me  most,  and  which  I  considered  to 
be  of  the  greatest  weight,  was  the 
manner  in  which  Thaben  spoke  about 
it.  Thaben  is  a  man  forty  years 
of  age.  He  speaks  calmly  and  with 
a  full  consciousness  of  the  meaning 
of  his  words.  He  spoke  strongly 
about  the  earnestness  of  the  people  to 
obtaia  teachers ;  but  he  was  not  orer- 
ready  to  state  that  they  would  more 
the  town  firom  where  it  now  stands. 
Their  very  great  riches  are  obtained 
by  their  present  position  on  the  river. 
Much  as  the  people  desired  to  be 
taught,  he  did  not  know  if  they  would 
be  prepared  to  forego  their  property 
for  the  sake  of  it.  If  the  teachers 
could  find  a  place  where  they  could 
live,  he  felt  sure  that  numbers—^nd 
especially  the  young  men— would  go 
and  stay  for  a  time  to]  be  taught. 
Afterwards,  when  they  knew  the  value 
of  it,  they  might  be  more  ready  to 
remove  and  build  beside  the  teachers. 
'*  My  own  impression  is  that  that  is 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  We  must 
first  find  and  fix  upon  a  place,  and 
proceed  with  the  work  gradually ;  and 
I  have  Uttle  doubt  but  that  tiie  people 
would  eventually  gather  round  the 
mission  station.*' 
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1.  AEEIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

Ibe  Bev.  Abnold  Foster,  B.A.,  from  Shanghai,  Ohina,  per  Frexicli  Packet, 
Jumary  4th. 

2.  THE  LONDON  MISSION  HOUSE. 

Bafening  to  the  statement  in  last  month's  Ohboniolb,  page  10,  that  '*  the 
additions  and  improvements  to  the  Mission  House  in  Blomfield  Street  have  cost 
£12,000,**  it  is  needful  to  explain  that  of  this  sum  £6,000  was  expended  on  the 
Mission  premises  proper,  including  Museum,  &o. ;  £2,500  on  the  re-ereotion  of 
the  Peace  Society's  house  (necessitated  by  the  terms  of  the  lease) ;  and  the 
remaining  £3,600  on  the  hoilding  of  commercial  offices  on  the  vacant  ground, 
▼hioh,  now  being  let  to  respectable  tenants,  yield  in  net  rental  a  sum  repre- 
senting nearly  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  whole  outlay  of  £12,000.  The 
Society  may  therefore  be  said  to  stand  rent  free  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  lease  of 
the  premises  has  only  fifty  years  to  run,  the  Directors  have  arranged  (in  order 
to  recoup  the  outlay)  to  set  aaide  and  invest  £200  annually  for  the  remainder 
of  the  lease ;  the  effect  of  which  investment,  with  its  accumulations,  will  be,  at 
the  ez]nration  of  the  term,  to  put  their  succejsors  in  possession  of  a  sum 
exceeding  by  some  thousands  of  pounds  the  am9unt  which  has  recently  been 
expended.  The  whole  arrangement  has  therefore  been  one  which,  in  affording 
to  the  Sodety  a  much  needed  extension  of  its  accommodation,  is  accompanied 
bj  a  cazzesponding  finaTmiftl  benefit  in  the  profitable  occupation  of  its  spare 
funds. 

3.  MISSION  SEOEETABYSHE?. 

''Seldom,  I  am  convinced,  did  our  Ghuroh  receive  a  more  precious  gift  from 
Heaven  than  its  Mission  Secretary.  From  his  early  youth  he  had  been 
ifflprassed  with  the  unsurpassed  grandeur  of  the  Ohristian  missionary  enter- 
pnse.  This  had  revealed  itself  to  his  fellow-students  in  the  Theological  Hall ; 
Ins  first  sermon  as  an  ordained  minister  had  been  on  the  text,  <  Qo  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Qospel  to  every  creature ' ;  his  first  gift  when  he 
leoeived  his  first  stipend  had  been  a  gift  to  missions ;  and  now  he  entered,  with 
A  zeal  which  his  growinglpersonal  religion  had  only  fanned  into  an  intenser 
flame,  on  an  office  which  was  to  illustrate  his  singular  gifts  and  to  give  full 
ficope  to  his  sacred  passion.  His  qualifications  as  Mission  Secretary  were 
remarkably  great  and  various.  He  made  it  his  business  to  have  thoroughly 
considered  every  subject,  tand  to  be  ready  with  all  necessary  information  and 
BQggestions  whenever  the  Council  on  Missions  met.  Then  by  his  sermons 
and  speeches,  deliverediin  every  part  of  the  kingdom — ^many  of  them,  after  an 
i&terral  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  being  remembered  by  those  who  heard  them 
for  their  eloquenoe  and  information— he  carried  the  fire  with  him  everywhere, 
and  often  gave  a  new  impulse  to  local  effort  Our  missionary  growth  and  sue- 
<)ee8have  been  the  diBtinguLshing  glory  of  our  Church  for  the  past  thirty  years ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  exaggerated  terms  to  how  large  an  extent 
onr  departed  friend  was  Gh)d's  instrument  in  stimulating  and  developing  our 
misdonary  life.  One  important  mission  field  after  another  was  taken  up,  such 
iu  those  to  India  and  China;  so  that  when,  in  1868,  after  a  service  of  threeand* 
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twenty  years,  Dr.  Somerrille  found  himself  constrained  to  resign  into  the  hands 
of  the  Synod  the  office  of  Forei|^  Stotetaxy,  wbidh.  he  had  so  nobly  filled,  the 
number  of  its  paid  agents  in  foreign  fields  had  increased  to  170,  and  the  home  , 
and  foreign  missionary  income  of  the  Ghnxch  had  grown  from  £5,961  to 
£34,608  a-yedr."— i?x<rac<ec2  from  Jiemoir  of  th§  late  Bm.  Andrevf  SmtrviUe, 
D,D,t  in  the  **  Juvenile  Missionary  Magazine "  of  the  United  Presbyieriw^ 
Church,  December,  1877. 

4.  ZEKAKA  WORK  IN  ^SMOAL. 

'"The  first  time  we  saw  the  interior  of  a  2ienana,  after  landing  In  Calcatts, 

was  at  Barraekpore,  a  nalitary  station  not  far  ofL    Our  friend,  the  missionary  , 

lady^sQperintendent  of  the  Zenanas  and  schools  in  this  place  and  the  neigh*  | 

bomlioody  has  had  much  experience,  and  speaks  the  language  fluently.    Sh&  i 

took  us  to  see  some  of  her  *  purdahed '  women.    At  one  house  they  came  into 

a  little  outer  building  'V^ch  they  always  used  for  the  purpose  of  reading  in, 

and  placing  a  chair  for  the  '  Miss  Sahib,'  they  seated  themselves  in  firont  of  her 

we  haying  found  seats  for  ourselves  previously  on  a  charpoy  neeir.    The  young 

Bows  (for  this  is  the  name  given  to  the  high-caste  Bengali  married  women)  were 

richly  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  several  older  Bows,  widows  and  Mends,  came 

in,  attracted  by  hearing  of  the  new  English  ladies.    There  was  quite  a  lively 

conversation  going  on  when  our  friend  asked  for  silence  that  she  might  give  the 

leasoBs.    After  the  Bible  lesson'  was  ended,  at  which  the  two  younger  Bows 

answered  most  intelligently,  we  proposed  to  sing  to  them.    They  seemed  quite 

pleased  at  &e  idea,  and  we  sang — *  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,'  '  There  is  a 

h^ppy  land,*  and  '  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds,*  our  friend  giving  a 

short  explanation  at  the  end  of  each.    They  said, '  You  are  like  angels,  and  we 

are  poor  ignorant  women.'  lliey  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  us — ^wheie 

we  had  come  from,  ^fta    Upon  being  told  that  we  came  from  a  place  in  England 

where  many  ladies  were  praying  for  them,  that  they  might  love  Jesus  and  be 

like  Him,  some  of  them  were  quite  overcome,  and  said  they  wished  they  were 

likens. 

'*  I  saw  also  the  schools  in  connection  with  the  London  Zenana  Missionsry 
Sodbsty .  One  of  them  is  quite  a  model  school,  admirably  managed,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  girls  have  taken  scholarships.  They 
sang  really  welL  The  lady  missionary,  who  takes  the  superintendence  of  the 
2jenanaa,  took  me  to  a  remote  viUage,  where  she  had,  not  many  months 
before,  opensd  a  school  for  native  giils ;  and  although  she  had  met  with  much 
opposition,  there  were  twenty  on  the  rolls.  Some  had  made  great  pTOgress  in 
reading,  and  all  oould  answer  wall  the  questions  put  to  them  in  tiie  first  part 
of  Earth's '  BiUe  Stories.' " 

A^ain,  here  is  the  story  of  anotiber  of  the  converts  Qod  has  given  us  for  oar 
rejoicing  in  Oalootta  :— 

«  Bidhu,  as  you  may  have  heard,  is  a  widow.  Her  story  is  this:— A  little 
before  Jber  husband's  dealh,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  he  said  to  her  one  evening— 
<  Bidhu,  I  want  you  to  learn  to  read,  that  I  may  teadi  you  aU  about  the 
Ohriatian  nUgtoa,  ^r  I  belivre  that  Jesos  is  the  only  one  who  can  save  us  tnd 
give  ns  etemal  tils.'  He  used  to  teU  her  Bible  stories,  and  she  had  gone 
throQgk  the  fint  and  second  books  of  Bengidi,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill. 
and  died,  aha  believss  a  true  Christian,  though  he  was  never  baptized.    After 
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bar  hoBband'g  death  she  retained  to  her  hxother's  house,  where  they  did  all 
tlieyoonld  to  pzeyent  her  retding^  her  Ohiistiaii  hooks,  and  woiM  not  allow 
her  to  betanght    She  detecmioed  to  make  her  escape,  and  so,  literally  leaving 
&n  beMnd  her,  she  went  away  wi&  only  hec  sari  (the  dress  she  wore),  allhongh 
she  \bA  some  property  left  her  by  her  husband.  The  Christian  Baboo  at  Howrah 
recarsd  her  (in  his  honae  is  our  girls'  school),  and  here  Bidhu  took  great 
advantage  of  the  fiiYotirable  opportunities  she  had  for  instruction,  and  was 
baptized^   Now  I  shall  describe  her  as  I  first  saw  her  sitting  in  the  yerandah 
of  this  house.    Passing  thiroagh  a  pathway  shaded  with  trees,  Miss  EQghton 
iod  I  oame  in  view  of  the  schoolhoiifle,  whieh  was  a  kind  of  thatched  pent« 
house  attached  to  a  low  white  house.    The  windows  are  formed  of  trellis-work, 
and  we  could  see  aU  the  little  heads  sittuig  round  the  two  sides  of  this  treUis- 
work,  aU  busy  at  their  books.    Then  coming  to  the  front  of  i^e  house,  under 
the  aidied  yerandah  we  saw  a  fine  handsome  Bengali  lady  in  her  plain  white 
fitri,  destitute  of  any  ornament,  l^  which  we  could  easily  tell  she  was  a 
vidov;  but  her  sonny  face,  and  gentle  loying  smile  told  too  that  she  had 
forind  the  true  comfort,  and  that  'peace  which  passeth  all  understetnding.' 
She  is  tall,  wil^  handsome  foatures,  and  Large  brown  eyes,  almost  black,  with 
an  inteDigent  expression  of  countenance.    Her  eyes  speak  of  deep  thought, 
and  lier  manner,  though  gentle  as  a  dhild,  is  dignified  and  gracious.    Her 
great  desire  was  to  fit  herself  to  be  independent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  tell  her 
si^1er8  of  the  lore  of  her  Sayiour.    Ehowiag  something  of  the  Normal  School 
and  the  Bengali  pupil  Mookta  in  it,  she  oonceiyed  a  great  desire  to  be  admitted. 
At  first  there  wore  some  difficulties,  which  were  finally  oyercome,  and  she  was 
hronght  to  the  school  by  the  Baboa" — Indian  Female  Evangelist, 

V-  BdB  gear's  Sacrmetttal  (Offering  k  Mihias  Jfanir. 


To  22nd  January^  1878. 
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'   I,  Tacket 

Key  worth 
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Kingsfaridge  .m. 

Lanoastor,  Centenary  Ch 

„       High  Street 

Leamington,  Speaoer  Street. 
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LeioefltCT,  Rmannel  Church  ....^ —* 

Levenshulme 

Lewes,  Tabemaele 

Ttinooln,  Newland  Chundi 

Linton ^ 

Liverpool,  Berkley  Street 

„         Bootle,  Emmanuel  Chuoh ... 

Creaeent  ChApel 

Edge  Hill 

Great  George  Street 

Stanley  Ch..  Fart  Collectloa 

Walton  Fark 

Waterloo  Churoh .« 

Waiei'tiee  Chapel m.....*m 

Long  Sutton ..m • ..m.«» 

Lowestoft  ..... 

Ludlow  ., 

Lyndngton. 

Maocksfleld,  Fark  Green 

Manchester  and  Self  ord,  Broughton  Faik 

n        Chapel  Street,  Salt oid 

ff        Grosrenor  Street.  ..,......••...  .m 
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„       Fendleton 

„        Rusholaoe  Church 

n       RuaholmeRoad 

,f       Stretford 
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Waurf^ 

March ...» 

Market  Harborough  .« 

Mlddletnn  andTonlgraTe ».....• 

Moor  Green 

Xew  Bronpton ..m« 

yewoaatl^under»Ijme .» 

Wewcastte,  West  Olayton  Street  ....m...... 

Vewmaiket 

Hortbaiaptonf  United  Sarrioe 

wowniwet  »—....«.».».....»>...«..««»..•—■.•«»■... 

North  Walsham  ...«m... ...•— 

Norwich,  Fzlnosa  Street. ...........mm. 

Otfdiill   ...,., .- 
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„       Walerhead 
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SndbxuT 9 
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Sattoa  Yalaioe 1 

Tannton,  North  Street 19 

Tavistoek  8 

Ihfltford w  0 

TlBbtiry 1 

Ttaro M 1 

Tnnbridffe  WoUi,  Albion  Bead  Ch.    I 

„             Mount  Pleaaant  Oh. ...  6 

XnTenton  1 

Upminster ..m* .•...•••  4 

Uppingham  m. 3 

Upway. ^ 0 

Uttozeter  ....- S 

Uzbiidge,  Old  Maeting 2 

Wakeddd,  ZionOh. 6 

Warwick,  Brook  Street 1 

Watford,  Clarendon  Road 1 

Weet  l^ton 1 

Whitehayen - .« 4 

WhiUtable 3 

Widnea   ^ 1 

Wileden  ^^ ^  1 

Wlnoanton. m«.m 0 

Wirksworth • 6 

WolTerhampton,  Qoeen  Street   —..,  9 
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Wymondham. 1 

Workiop \..^ 8 
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VI. — C0ntnfetttiiras. 

From  Uth  Deccmher,  1877,  to  I6th  January,  1878. 


L0N1>ON. 
I^M.1. tM    0    0 


E.B. 


.100  0  0 
.100  0  0 
.100    0    0 


Itr.F.f.Wood MOO 

yo»  X.  fltnitben.  Iter  Cad- 

ikpahSckoole   10    0    0 

Ditto.ferW.  8.  Stnrthen   4    0   0 

EmDwle 0    0    0 

ASe«l«raMiTeaeher  ....    4    0    0 


/.  StvUas,  Biq.,  for  XI*- 
•>«ii»thMla    2 


t    4 


^^tu,   ptr   Yen.    Azch- 
<l«ac«Bof  Waterford  ....    t    •   0 


^^Ummta 


10    9 


OP.XMU.Vat 110 

XivO.p.Xeele  1    t    0 


'  "M.  BU|.  ..............     1     1 

I 


J. 


1     1    0 

110 


'f-L0tTltt,Bi4 1    1    0 


Hr.J.i 

^-  XithMoa,  Ibr  Vtaude 


1    1    0 
10   0 

•  10     • 


0  10    0 


0    4    9 


H.K^hrladkBPaaOae 
<^*^rMHk  Paifc  Chapel  nit  to 


GruHwieha^ad ^    4  14    9 


SoUmmw.     Jaaetioa  Boftd 
(MldltlMUkl) 0  10    4 

IrfaMrfA.     W.  aad  B.,  for 
Teacher, New Ovinea....  10   0   0 

KtiutH§t^.     O.  7.  White, 
E«q 40    0    • 


K0tti$h  Tmtn.  AuUlary. 
J.  OorloB,Biq.,foryattTe 
TMcher, NewOaiaee....    4  18    t 

ZtwiAam  Bifh  Momd 30    4    4 
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For  ladian  Fanlae 0    9    7 
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3    t 
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9    0 

ff- 
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4    0 

4 
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Kr«.  Slater's  Otili'  School, 

4    4 

0 

BriM^m 

4    4 

4    0 

\ 

Mr*.  Harrcy 

0- 

BPSAlf IMV  •..•....•......••■ 

3  10 

1(^ 

JrowigroM.    AvxUlary  .... 

27  IS 

r 

BurtUm.    Qocea  Street,  for 
ladlaa  Pamlne 

2    0 

0 

Bmim^-tmrTmU.    Anz 

10  12 

10 

JywerfA.  BOT.  B.  Oonld,  for 
Mr.    OimlBffe'*     Mlatloa, 

4    0 

t 

OOUMTBT. 
Bmnuh^t.   AaxUlarj   ....  41 


Bmth.    Aaz., «Baecoimt....140   0   0 
YlaeTard*  Chapel 4   211 

JNrJk«iA*etf  mmi  Wirral.  Auz. 

PablleMeetiaff 4   S    1 

Hanllton  Bqnaro 7  14    O 

OztoeBoad 14  II    2 

Boch  Ferry • »  1>  H 


ChstUrMU.    AnxlUary  ....  31    4  8 

ChorUf.  St  George'*  Street  13  IS  4 

CbdUkMtoM.  ProTldeBceCha.  40    0  0 

Oltt^lmnd  Dittriet.    Aax....  34  IS  4 

OMwt 3    1  4 

Aiiii&«r)aiMl.   AaztUarr....  37  II  10 

Dtrhp.   Aazlllarr 143    3  r 

Dtwtimrg.  BbeBeterCh.,for 
ladiaaTMaiae 10   0 
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J>oufflm»,  I»U  o/Jfan.     For 
IndliLn Famine    ..........    S  If    I 


DuiUp.   XiDK  Street 


4  IS    9 


.DwMftf&te >    1  10 

Dmxfard.    E.  D.  ft  H.  S.,for 

Indian  Famine 1  10   0 

Xxmomik.   Bbeneser  Chap«l  S    S   3 

ratnhani.  Rer.  7.  Hopwood  ISO 

OlMMp.     Mount    Pleaaant 


Chnrcli 
QmOifirrd 


•  11    S 
SI    6    8 


IM^/ta  JDMtrieC 46    8    t 

Jiattimgt.    Mn.  Short    ....    10   0 
Per  Mrt.  Stewart,  for  Mra. 
Bacon'i  Orphans,   Cnd- 
dapah 110   0 

iXLiittimgt  ani  8t.  iMtnarit. 

Aodlltfr Ai-lS  11 

SmMrfUa 0  la    0 

aXghWytrnhbt,  Trinity  Gha.  11    7    1 

JMd$$d4m.   ▲nxlliary  ....  2»  1»    1 

Morlep.    Tern  HiU  Mlarion 
Aoom.Ac S  IS    a 

Sowion 7    A    8 

BuU.    For  Vn.  Bacon,  Cud- 


dapah. 


5    0    0 
7    8    0 


.JttMton 4  18  10 

LBMmihif.  Weit  Anzlliary  7<    0    0 

LancMUr.  Xn.  DawMB, 
LanecliiCB,  for  Indian 
Pamlne.... »...    f    0    0 

jAttUWaUham  14  IS    3 

Lawtttofl.      H.    Phlllhrick, 


Esq. 


«    «    0 


XvAow It  10    3 


MaiAtnKMd.    Xi».Lmm11..    10    0 


MmidtUm*.    Week  Street  ..    6  10    4 


ManOiUttrifSatford.    ▲ttX.SOi  If    S 


Dmifton 7    f    0 

Briif 7  '4    f 


Xorchard Mithap   Old    8 

Ihmbwrv.    Vlllafe  StatloM,  """^ 
fbr  Indian  Funlne    ,....•    4    f   4 


Jftwnhnm.    Mn.  Trotter,  for 

Benarea.. 10   0 

.  OoUeoted  bjr  Mlai  Beafe 

Wellington 1  10    S 

]9t¥tkm-U-Wiaom.    Anx.  ..17    5  11 


IfarttM^plion.     Oomaercial 
IfoaGhUPCh   U  18   8' 


Fmittom.  T%e  10n%%  Baw- 
Unga,  in  ftifllnient  of  the 
expreeMd  deeiwe  of  thei* 
late  airtw,  MIm  Xaxla 
Kawllnga lOf    0    0 

JVMMttfJk.  SherweU  Chapel 
(onaceonnt) .«  50   0   0 


Prtaton,    Avxiltary 4..  68  IS    8 

Priitem  Makonugh.  SiBday 
Afternoon  Wofkiag  Menlt 
Meeting^  fbr  ladiaM 
Famine 0   8   8 


Sothwta 


8  If    0 

8  18  11 

13    4    6 


JEtmcom.    Auxiliary 84  17  S 

JbMtois  near  J>i(dR«yw.....».    8    0  8 

Jly^<   KI»K.Toiaig  ....    S    0  0 

'Bale.    AuIUary    .....«...,  SS    0  0 


Sh^fUUL    MlMSoberti....  20    0    0 


XowMn  Fori. 
For  Indian  Bamine 1  13    0 


8hrt%nhtry.    Caftle  Gate  ..818 
*..    4  11    4 


BpiMv 5  10    f 

atafwrd 41    4    f 


^r<mi.   tagacy  of  the  late 
MlM  Rachel  Leach If  If    0 


ahMin 


....    1  18    9 


Sv^oOi.    Avsdllarr 88   4    8 

Swanmg*  ,.    8    8    0 


ThMTtt}/ 8  18    6 

Tiptrt *. S    0    0 


Totun  „,. SI  IS  10 


TwttMdg*  Wm».    AnxillaTT  SS    S  I 

Tffntmtmih.    AoxiUaiT  ....  15  11  f 

UiAridff.    Avzillarj 85    0  0 

FislMlI.    WeOBflsboryBoad  88  IS  7 

FarmiiMfvr.    AoxUiary   ..  88    0  0 

FWtoN.    J.  Traeman  Xtlla, 

Ek- 100    0  0 


W*tt<m  auptr-Mare.  J.  Phil- 
lipt,  Et^,  for  Natlre 
Teacher,  care  of  M»r»  M. 
PhlUipi,  Salam «....  18  0   0 


FifffM^M.  BeT.  1.  Haydea, 
for  Indian  Famine  8   0    0 


Wirk$w9rtk ..it    7 

WciMrhmmpam.    Qnaen   St.  10  U   0 

Fbreofcr ». 181    7   S 

Btraet  f  f  II 


WAI.BS. 
atoyHf4.    lemealem  Chaptf , 
fbr  Indian  Flamta&e  8   7  8 


FhUaddphta 
Indep.  Oha.,  tot  Indian 
Famiaa. • 0  IB  8 

F0mbrok$Air€.  WeUh  Anx.  121    5   7 


fenMfotku.     Bethel    Ch., 
fbr  Indian  Famine   S   7  4 

SCOTLAND. 
Jbtrism.   Mra.  Knox,  Naw 

Deer  ..................  40   0  0 

Do.,  for  Madagascar......  SO   0  • 

*  Do., fbr  Ujijl  Mission  ....  10   0   0 

(kimpbeUown.    V.   P.  Chu., 
AFklCBdtoHlaiioaa  ....    5  8  0 

Sdimhirgh.     A    Friend    of 
Missions— 

For  UJUI  Mission 1    f  0 

For  South  Beaa 16  0 


._.^._.       Tritti^    Coag. 

Chu.,  Ibr  Indian  Famine. .  85  0  0 

InMrtuy.  For  B«t.  J. 
Chalmers'  Mission,  New 
Guinea »   J  J 

rrWiM IS  10  y 

XirkeaUv U   i   ^ 

xmmtt^ 18  oj 

Jfe/att.  U.  P.  Church,  for 
Teacher  In  South  AMea. .  10  •  J 

Ko$Atarif.    V.  P.  Chu 10* 

airomiMss.   r.P.Chu <mj 

Per  M*9.  £.  A,  ITarAas*. 

Coatbridge J  J*  J 

Dnmbaxton \\\  \ 

Dunblane •{•J 

Dunibrmllne  X^\  \ 

Bdiabuigh  «   {  ; 

Gortsharrie *  ■_! 


9mr 

Balfbat  .. 


IRELAND. 

*.-d.rar-»-.j   J   ^ 

"•  I  II  10 


Doaaghmore 


FOREIGN    AND    OOLONl^ 
SOCIETIES  AND  MISSION  • 
STATIONS. 

CS^M  Ibtm.    Per  Rer.  W. 
Thompson,  fbr  Indian  Fb'       ^  « 

■bIba .......   W     " 


GMtoEMW.  Protestaati, fiv 
Indian  Famine 10  u  « 


m.    Ooattrfhntions»  per 
Dr.G.A.Tnner »•«*  V_: 


n  is  requested  that  aU  remittances  of  Cimtribtaiofu  U  made  to  the  Bwr.  BoBKBf 
BoBnrsoN,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  H<mse,  BlomfiM  Btred,  London,  S.O. ;  ««* 
thatif  anyporU4m<^ihmsifUisdwignedfora  speciJUobjed^/MpmiUniiarsof 
the  place  and  pwrpose  may  he  gwen.  Ch^gms  should  he  crossed  Bank  of  EngUfii, 
and  PosUoJUcs  Orders  mads  payaHe  at  the  Oeneral  Pmt  Qfies. 

Yates  &  Alexander,  Printan,  Chaaoory  finildiiigBy  Cluuioery  Luie,  Lonto. 


<s^ 


^-c-^  cil'~~^i^'C.-'-</ . 


THE 


EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 

AND 

MISSIONAEY    CHRONICLE. 


MARCH,  1878. 


Ths  world  is  terribly  in  earnest  just  now  in  studjing;  the  roots  and 
sources  of  all  living  things.     It  is  so  eager  to  press  the  inquiry  *^  How 
can  these  things  be?"  that  like  the  curious  child  with    a    delioate 
mechanism  in  its  hands,  who  cannot  rest  until  the  mystery  of  its  motion 
is  solTed,  the  world  is  in  frequent  danger  of  utterly  marring  an,d  con- 
fusing the  meni^'  conception  which  it  is  .almost  petulantly  seeking  to 
explain.    Facts  ^ew  and  staiiling  make  such  constant  appeal  to  our 
cariosity  and  wonder,  iJiat  we. do  not  know  to-day  what  science,  or  what 
history,  or  what  philosophy  may  not  to-morrow  be  put  on  its  trial.    The 
extraordinary  discovery  of  the  simple  principle  of  the  telephone  may 
work  a  revolution  in  science,  as  well  as  introduce  a  perfectly  new 
development  of  human  relations,  and  bring  mankind  into  such  perilous 
contiguity  that  as  yet  undreamed  changes  may  be  inaugurated  in  our 
politics,  our  religions  experiences,  and  our  practical  life.     Cabinets  and 
Courts  may  be  compelled  to  hear  the  shrieks  and  thunder  of  the  battle- 
field.   The  cheers  and  counter-cheers  of  Parliament  may  be  actually 
heard  in  every  village  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Truth  and  falsehood, 
wisdom  and  presumption,  reverence  and  blasphemy,  holy  love  and  wild 
P>»ion,  may  have  double  force.     The  energy  of  modern  thought,  the 
difoaion  of  education  consequent  on  the  intercommunion  of  mankind, 
which  has  advanced  with  such  electric  speed  during  the  last  twenty-five 
yeais,  may  be  extended  beyond  all  that  imagination  can  conceive. 
Apart  from  any  speculation  about  the  possible  future,  we  know  that 
research  is  continually  removing   old  landmarks   and  scattering  old 
prejudioes.    It  is   also  very  busy  in  re-establishing  what  was  once 
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thought  to  be  an  exploded  fallacy;  discovering  solid  clusters  of  stars  in 
what  was  scientificfiJly  declared  to  be  nebulous  fire-mist ;  rehabilitating 
the  authenticity  of  some  despised  document,  or  the  validity  of  a  method 
which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  valueless ;  disposing  of  a  pretentious 
theory  of  modem  date  with  the  same  ease  as  it  demonstrates  the  futility 
of  some  Mediieval  hypothesis.  Research  is  as  busy  with  the  past  history 
of  man  as  with  the  laws  of  nature.     We  are  getting  to  know — ahaost 
more  than  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles  themselves  knew — ^what 
were  the  currents  of  thought  circulating  between  Kome  and  Antioch, 
Corinth  and  Ephesus,  Athens  and  Jerusalem,  when  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  began  to  reconstitute  humanity:     The  Pharaohs  of  £<gypt, 
the  Sages  of  India  and  China,  the  Sophists  and  the  Stoics  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  are  becoming  familiar  friends.     It  may  prove,   even  yet,  that 
neither  Priam  nor  Agamemnon,  Ulysses  nor  Hercules,  is  a  solar  mytL 
Research  is  very  catholic  in  the  assaults  it  makes  on  prejudice.   Science 
and  sceptical  hypothesis  and  the  "  higher  criticism  "  have  received  more 
startling  shocks  from  its  touch  than  either  mataphysic  or  theology.    A 
very  interesting  treatise,  might  be  written  on  "  refuted  scepticisms." 
Dead  theories  lie  all  around  the  fortified  temple  of  Qod's  truth.    Many 
Dagons  have  fallen  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.     It  has  always  been  an 
unequal  contest,  when  men  have  striven  with  their  Maker.     It  will  be 
so  to  the  end.     Nevertheless,  the  activity  of  research  at  the  present 
moment  terrifies  some  minds  and  bewilders  others.    ''  If  the  foundations 
be  destroyed,''  they  cry, ''  what  shall  the  righteous  do  V*    But  the  founda- 
tions are  not  being  destroyed ;  they  are  only  coming  into  view.    ''  Yet 
once  more,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  I  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven. 
And  this  word,  Yet  once  more,  signifieth  the  removing  of  those  things  that 
are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made,  that  those  things  which  cannot 
be  shaken  may   remain."    There  are  some  things  which  cannot  be 
shaken.     Nevertheless,  some  of  the  data  of  faith  are  put  to  a  severe 
strain  by  those  who  are  examining  into  everything.     The  principles  of 
theism  are  called  in  question  by  some,  and  the  fundamental  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  is  mentally  obliterated  by  others.   The  essential 
antithesis  between  mind  and  matter,  between  subject  and  object,  is  con- 
fused or  concealed  by  one  class ;  the  eternal  life  and  the  living  Saviour 
either  scoffed  at  or  impudently  patronised  as  an  amusing  and  pathetic 
superstition   by  another  class.     There   is   nothing    new  in  all  this. 
Christian  theism  has  always  been,  not  only  in  the  crucible  of  honest  and 
impartial   research,   but  in  the   burning   fiery   furnace  of   malignant 
hatred,  and  it  has  a  way  of  coming  out  of  the  furnace,  purified,  losing 
nothing  essential  in  the  fire,  only  delivered  from  the  bonds  which 
ignorance  and  spite  had  wound  around  it.     For  my  part,  I  exult  in  the 
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hot  funiaoe  in  which  it  seems  to  some  of  us  that  it  is  now  plunged. 
Research  into  its  principles  is  always  proving  them  to  be  indestructible. 
The  conoeptiony  the  necessary  idea  of  the  living  God,  of  One  who  sees 
and  knows  all,  who  is  working  out  in  nature  as  a  whole,  and  in  nature 
as  inclusive  of  man,  the  purpose  of  an  Eternal  Will,  and  who  is 
embodying  in  it  the  thought  of  an  Eternal  and  Infinite  Mind,  hovers 
like'k  cloud  of  flame  over  the  temple  of  Bdenoe.  The  very  '*  doctrine 
of  evolution^''  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  seen  and  felt  more  and  more 
by  its  advocates  to  be  a  method  of  Divine  operation,  a  process  of  creation, 
a  histoxy  of  the  numberless  acts  and  points  where  the  Divine  Hand 
has  touched  His  own  handiwork,  and  put  into  it  more  manifestly  the 
signs  of  His  own  infinite  purpose  and  wilL  The  supposition  that 
sdence  is  going  to  drive  the  thought  of  Him  out  of  the  mind  of  man  is 
iiiexpressibly  futile.  Of  course,  the  most  extreme  Pyrrhonist  does  not 
eren  dream  that  his  speculations  on  the  subject  can  in  an  infinitesimal 
degree  alter  the  stupendous  fact  of  His  rule,  if  it  be  a  reality.  No ! 
God  is  ooming  nearer  and  nearer  to  us,  as  the  thought  of  Him  becomes 
more  august  and  satisfying. 

We  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  who  in  any  great  crisis 
of  the  State  do  not  despair,  and  to  the  philosophers  who  can  take  a 
calm  review  of  the  ^*  foundations  of  our  faith,"  when  the  things  that  can 
be  shaken,  the  bonds  that  can  be  broken,  are  being  removed. 

The  Congregational  Lecture*  just  published  by  Mr.  Conder  places 
bim  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  know  and  see,  who  rally  faith  in 
"  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken,"  and  he  has  laid  the  Church  under 
vast  oblijpation  by  his  manly,  candid,  wise  contribution  to  the  great 
aigiunent.  We  do  not  intend  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  attempt  a  review 
or  criticism  of  this  treatise,  nor  to  present  even  an  outline  of  the  argument 
of  (his  remarkable  book.  Mr.  Conder  has  packed  into  small  compass 
the  results  of  prolonged  meditation  on  the  most  famous  problems  of 
i&eti^hysic8,  ethics,  and  theology.  With  unconcealed  impatience  of 
pretentious  vagueness,  and  with  masterly  analysis,  he  has  grappled  with 
tbe  cynical  phrases  of  modem  agnosticism.  He  has  shown  with  con- 
spicQoug  ability  that  some  of  them  are  ^'  without  any  meaning  at  all," 
and  that  others  which  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  biting  sneer  lose  their 
pomt "  if  we  do  not  laugh  at  them."  Alive  to  the  varied  currents  of 
modem  speculation  and  the  latest  discoveries  of  physical  science,  he 
watches  with  sharp  and  delicate  vision  the  step  that  the  scientists  often 
^e  into  the  region  of  pure  imagination,  and  with  fine  logical  acuteness 

*  The  Basis  of  Faith :  a  Critical  Survey  of  the  Qroonds  of  Ohristian  Theism. 
^  Congregational  Union  Lecture  for  1877.  By  Eustace  B.  Oonder,  M.A. 
(Ifoodon :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
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and  rhetorical  force  brings  them  back  to  their  premises.  Thus,  after  a 
brilliant  description  of  the  universe  of  phenomena,  the  qut-stion  is 
asked,  as  if  the  very  voice  of  Science  speaks,  "  Why  should  we  hesitate 
**  to  say  that  the  universe  is  not  dead  but  alive  ?  Why  separate  con- 
''  sciousness  from  other  kinds  of  vital  activity  or  intellect  from  other 
<<  kinds  of  consciousness  1  What  hinders  our  regarding  mind  as  the 
'<  crowning  and  most  complex  result  of  the  interworking  of  all  these 
''natural  forces,  on  which  its  manifestation,  its  existence,  depends? 
" '  What  hinders  9 '  always  suggests  the  reply, '  What  conipeU  f  * "  And 
then  Mr.  Conder,  with  great  ability  and  success,  shows  that  this  conclu- 
sion  18  not  forced  upon  ua  by  direct  evidence.  **  Science  could  not 
prove  the  reality  of  disembodied  mind  if  it  be  a  reality,  therefore  it 
cannot  disprove  it."  To  the  arrogance  which  refuses  to  believe  anything 
which  cannot  be  scientifically  proved,  our  author  says,  **  Such  a  man 
should  distrust  his  own  memory  and  personal  identity."  ,He  shows 
that  the  conclusion  that  mind  is  commensurable  with  physical  forces, 
is  not  forced  upon  us  by  ''  analogy "  between  mind  and  all  or  any 
of  the  forces  of  the  material  universe,  and  that  mind  does  not  exist  as 
they  exist  He  proves  with  powerful  illustrative  argument  that  this 
supposed  explanation  of  the  correlation  of  mind  with  physical  and 
vital  forces  explains  nothing,  and  when  fairly  pressed  home  to  its  exact 
meaning  is  totally  unintelligible.  The  repudiation  of  the  term 
"  absolute  '*  and  acceptance  of  that  of  '^  infinite,"  as  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Mind,  is  very  admirable,  and  nothing  in  the  volume  has 
satisfied  us  more  thoroughly  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Conder  has 
shown  that  the  mind  of  man  reveals  capacities  and  '^attiibutes  so 
glorious  that  the  scale  of  humanity  is  infinitely  too  small  for  their 
development." 

Science  often  vainly  professes  to  have  poured  some  fresh  light  on  these 
j;ranscendental  themes.  Mr.  Conder  shows  that  scientific  illustration  of 
the  relation  between  living  organism  and  consciousness  has  not  in  reality 
added  anything  to  the  belief  of  a  fact  which  has  been  more  sure  than  any 
other  fact  of  human  experience,  viz.:  that  when  the  ** brains  are  out  the 
man  will  die,"  yet  this  universal  fact,  admitted  during  interminable  ages, 
has  not  quenched  the  ineradicable  conviction  of  the  independence  of 
mind,  and  the  dogmata  and  imaginations  of  science  touching  a  fature 
life  having  added  nothing  to  the  grim  fact  of  death,  are  and^will  always  be 
neutralised  if  not  pulverised  by  the  ever-repeated  testimony  of  self- 
conscious  spirit. 

The  two  lectures  on  "  The  Architect  of  the  Universe  "  and  on  '*  The 
Architectonic  Unity,"  cover  the  vast  extent  of  the  argument  from  effect 
to  cause^  press  the  design  argument  against  its  modem  objectors  with 
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iingular  force,  and  show  that  though  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  maj 
indiiaite  a  process  of  Divine  operation,  that  of  natural  selection  is  utterly 
inadequate  as  a  Cause  of  all  the  phenomenal  diversities  that  have  arisen 
in  the  species  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Mr.  Conder  justly  says  that 
"  to  have  educed  the  present  animal  and  vegetable  creation  from  primaeval 
zoophytes  by  the  self-acting  process  of  natural  selection,  would  havB 
required  not  time  but  eternity."  And  how  about  the  zoophytes  ?  And 
what  are  we  to  say  about  the  complicated  manufactured  molecules,  with 
their  wondrous  properties,  and  the  permanence  of  many  of  the  chemical 
combinations,  organic  and  inorganic,  preceding  the  zoophyte  or  the  mi- 
croscopic infusori^e  ?  Our  author  shows  that  law  is  a  term  borrowed 
from  a  higher  view  of  the  universe,  and  when  applied  to  irresponsible 
and  necessarily  obedient  elements  of  nature  loses  its  original  meaning, 
and  is  now  allowed  to  connote  the  generalised  experience  of  human 
minds,  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  elements,  forces,  and  organisation  of 
nature ;  that  it  suj^ests  always  and  everywhere  God's  way  of  operation 
in  His  own  universe.  In  the  like  manner  the  ^*  harmony,"  ideal  har- 
mony, "  beauty,"  "  significance,"  and  "  moral  purpose  "  of  the  universe, 
includve  of  humanity,  are  all  charged  with  testimonies  to  the  goodness 
of  God. 

Our  author  does  not  stop  here  :  he  compresses  into  a  lecture  on  ''The 
Voice  from  Heaven"  the  great  wealth  of  evidence  that  God  has 
revealed  Himself  in  the  bare  significance  of  "  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Bible,"  apart  from  any  theory  of  inspiration.  He  displays  the  force  of 
the  argument  for,  and  frpm,  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  the  adequate  cause 
and  motive  for  them,  and  their  appropriateness  to  accomplish  the  end 
they  were  made  to  subserve.  The  lecture  on  ''  Jesus  **  is  a  masterly 
vindication  of  the  authority  of  the  greatest  Teacher  that  the  world  has 
known — ^the  deep  secret  and  method  of  Jesus,  His  Person,  His  miracles, 
&nd  His  testimony  concerning  God.  In  the  last  lecture  the  broad  ground 
is  traversed  by  which  human  experience  becomes  alive  to  the  Fatherhood 
and  Love  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  conscience  is  nobly  exhibited,  and  the 
teat  of  reality  and  experience  applied  both  to  God's  providence  and  His 
response  to  human  prayer. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  perused  a  book  more  utterly  satisfactory,  to 
which  fewer  exceptions  could  be  taken  :  it  is  candid  in  admitting  and 
stating  difficulties,  courteous  to  opponents,  and  impregnable  in  its  ap- 
peal to  common  sense.  It  suggests  the  entire  reasonableness  of  loving 
And  reverent  faith,  and  helps  the  reader  to  feel  that  true  science 
strengthens  the  basis,  reveals,  and  does  not  disturb,  the  foundations 
of  faith. 

We  sometimes  hear  in  these  days  that  the  reasons  of  our  confidence  in 
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the  living  God,  in  the  Person  and  Kingdom  of  ChriBt  will  not  bear  exflm< 
ination ;  that  we  must  try  and  develop  the  flowers  and  fruitage  of  ftdthy 
without  taking  any  account  of  the  truths,  the  realities,  the  facts  which 
hitherto  have  given  to  faith  all  it43  r<mon  d^ilre.  We  have  been  told  that 
because  some  men  substitute  credence  in  certain  facts  or  principles  for  • 
living,  active  faith,  and  are  not  alive  to  the  responsibilities  involved  in 
holding  these  fundamental  positions,  therefore  these  principles  may  and 
ought  to  be  discarded  as  the  ground  and  basis  of  Christian  communion.  It 
might  with  equal  wisdom  be  urged  th&t  since  some  men  who  would  and 
do  admit  the  facts  and  principles  of  sanitary  science  are  utterly  careless 
and  indifferent  to  them  in  practice,  those  who  still  believe  in  science 
had  better  seek  the  welfare  of  our  great  cities  by  a  declared  neglect  of 
it.  It  might  with  parallel  justice  be  argued  that  because  some  who 
admit  the  constitutional  principles  and  historic  basis  of  the  English 
monarchy  write,  argue  and  act  as  though  they  were  in  favour  of  personal 
government^  therefore  the  principles  and  the  history  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution may  be  oonvenientiy  ignored.  If  the  facts  which  underlie  and 
brace  all  our  hopes  as  Christians  are  customarily  stated  in  words  which 
convey  no  intelligible  meaning,  let  the  words  be  mended  so  as  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  tremendous  fsuotB,  But  what  is  needed  is,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  should  be  more  explicit,  incessant,  and  uncom- 
promising than  ever  to  those  grand  facts  of  Divine  revelation  firom 
which  all  that  Christianity  has  ever  effected  in  the  world  has  proceeded. 
Idealisations  of  human  nature,  maxims  of  lofty  morality,  sentiments  of 
self-repression  and  self-control,  have  been  plentiful  enough.  The  Ethic 
of  Confucius  was  lofty  but  powerless.  The  moral  idea  of  the  Antonines 
was  beautiful  and  glittering  as  an  icicle,  and  quite  incompetent  to 
reinforce  the  conscience  with  the  warmth  of  the  affections.  The  law 
given  by  Qod  Himself  was  *'  weak  through  the  flesh ;  ^  the  trumpet  peal 
of  the  Baptist  broke  and  wounded  many  hearts,  but  did  not  heal^one  of 
them.  The  world  has  been  weary  of  ideals,  and  needs  more  than  ever 
the  living  Saviour,  the  link  that  unites  us  to  the  Eternal  Father,  and 
gives  us  the  proof  of  our  sonship.  Men  crave  the  assurance  of  pardon 
and  of  victory  over  death,  and  the  earnest  of  the  Spiiit,  with  a  mora 
passionate  pleading  than  ever.  Under  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the 
flesh  and  the  world  the  Church  requires  more  than  it  ever  did,  to  see 
humanity  in  the  light  streaming  on  it  from  the  Cross,  to  love  man  because 
the  love  of  Christ  invests  with  irresistible  attraction  every  brother 
soul,  and  to  be  led  in  its  adoring  gratitude  to  Him  to  cry  "  The  love  of 
Christ  oonstraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  all  died:  and  that  He  died,  that  they  who  live  should  live  no  longer 
to  themselves,  but  to  Him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  again."    It  will, 
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indeed,  be  the  miracle  of  time  if  any  ethical  syBtem,  any  doctrinaire 
sentimentality  should  ever  exceed  this  as  a  motive  to  philanthropj,  a 
reason  for  holinessy  a  spur  to  religious  enthusiasnii  a  principle  of  religiotts 
Gommonion.  If  historical  facts  and  Christian  dogma  had  been  repudiated, 
thia  mighty,  sublime  enthusiasm  would  long  since  have  waxed  old  and 
TBDished  away.  We  thank  Ood,  however,  it  is  stronger  than  ever.  We 
can  understand  the  reasonableness  of  an  "advanced  school "  of  Christian 
UimkerB  repudiating  some  of  the  credenda  of  Christianity.  In  doing  so, 
they  affirm  other  credenda.  But  that  in  face  of  the  dogmata  of  science 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dogmata  of  Bome  on  the  other,  such  friends 
of  truth  should  discharge  themselves  of  the  principle  and  method  of  crted^ 
the  exhibition  in  human  word,  of  human  thought,  is  utterly  suicidaL 
Sach  efforts  will  be  ground  to  powder  by  the  upper  and  nether  mill-^ 
stones,  between  which  they  tiy  to  find  a  safe  place.  Every  effort  to  do  so 
18  chaiged  with  proof  that  they  attempt  an  impossible  task.  To  UH  back 
upon  the  letter  of  Scripture  for  all  the  transcendental  facts,  is  akin  ta 
a  Tiew  of  inspiration  from  which  these  teachers  profess  themselvea 
pecoliarly  free. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  Ood  cannot  be  thought  of  aa 
independent  of  His  "  ward/'  andjthe  human  mind  must  clothe  in  'f  word  " 
all  tbought  which  is  "  bread  of  life."  Every  science,  every  religious 
sTstem,  every  political  organisation,  is  built  on  '<  word."  To  dispense 
with  word  is  dumbness  and  imbecUiiy.  **  We  believe  and  therefore 
«!»ak."  H.  R.  R 
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By  Rev.  W.  Gubst,  P.O.S. 

In  the  memoir  of  the  life  of  Alexander  Ewing,  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the 
Isles — a  life  of  singular  beauty,  evenness,  and  peacefulness — ^there  are 
two  references  which  deserve  quotation.  The  Bishop  writes  of  Sir  John 
Maxwell  in  these  terms :  ''  His  high  and  noble  nature  was  always 
elevating ;  always  bearing  an  unworldly  and  heroic  flavour."  Elsewhere 
the  Bishop  thus  speaks  of  Thomas  Erskine :  ^  His  looks  and  life  are 
better  than  a  thousand  homilies.  They  show  you  how  divine  a  thing 
humanity  is  when  the  life  we  live  in  the  flesh  is  that  of  conscious  union 
with  Ood.  Mr.  Erskine's  abiding  attitude  of  soul  is  that  of  one  ever 
Baying,  *  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth.' "  The  readers  of  the 
letters  of    Dr.  Macleod    Campbell   will  remember  the  reverent  and 
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admiring  terms  in  which  he  also  perpetually  refers  to  Mr.  Erskine,  and 
a^  the  strong  language  of  Thomas  Garlyle,  that  he  seemed  to  him 
*'  the  only  true  Christian  he  had  ever  known/* 

I  have  quoted  the  references  which  Bishop  Ewing  makes  to  two 
laymen,  because  tiiey  may  help  us  to  understand  one  of  the  powerful 
influences  by  which  Christianity  is  being  advanced  in  our  times.  Sir 
John  Maxwell  of  Polloc,  and  Mr.  Erskine,  the  Laird  of  linlathen,  repre- 
sent numbers  of  the  laity  who  in  influential  stations  are  moving  through 
the  whole  circle  of  the  virtues  which  the  Gospel  inculcates,  and  are 
exhibiting  as  perfect  a  transcript  of  the  character  of  Christ  aa  the  ages 
have  «ver  witnessed.  While  literary  men  are  bewildered  in  the  mazes 
of  a- scientific  or  philosophic  scepticism;  while  clergymen  are  wrangling 
about  rituals  and  modes  of  public  service ;  while  a  growing  number  of 
persons  are  unsettled,  confused,  and  perturbed  by  the  atmosphere  of 
theological  controversy  around  them,  and  are  unhinged  by  what  they 
can  the  shifbingB  of  theological  thought,  there  are  hundreds  of  Christian 
men  in  high  social  positions  with  whom  Christianity  is  a  passion ;  who 
are  not  austerely  or  asoetically  withdrawn  from  the  questions  and 
interests  of  the  times,  but  who  are  throwing  themselves  heartily  into 
the  religion  of  Christ  as  the  chief  pursuit  of  life. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  and  would  indicate  the  superficial  in 
judgment  to  speak  of  the  religiousness  of  these  men  as  ''  mere  pietism." 
A  scornful  word  for  any  earnest  form  of  the  devout  life  is  very  hurtful 
to  those  who  use,  and  to  those  who  hear  it.  Words  bewitch,  flatter,  and 
mislead  more  than  anything  else.  It  admits  of  question  whether  the 
most  powerful  influence  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  the  world 
hafl  not  been  saintliness  of  life. 

But,  truly,  I  am  not  about  to  contend  for  any  special  manifestation  of 
religiousness.  This  is  our  prevailing  danger  to  adopt  with  ezdosive 
zeal  one  line  of  advocacy  for  a  cause.     Admirably  did  Mr.  Lynch  sing : 

All  works  are  good  and  each  Ib  best 

As  most  it  pleases  Thee ; 
Each  worker  pleases  when  the  rest 

He  serves  in  charity. 

All  that  I  remind  of  is  that  the  Spirit  of  Gh>d  has  ever  worked,  and 
manifestly  works  in  this  direction  now,  in  the  way  of  the  hallowed 
power  of  a  devout  laity.  Those  who  have  read  Wallace's  Russia  will 
remember  the  remarkable  chapters  in  which  he  describes  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  that  empire  who  are  eagerly  studying  the  Scriptures,  and 
are  living  separated  lives  of  marked  sanctity  and  influence.  In 
Qormany,  France,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  we  are  told  of  the  same  earnest 
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hungering  for  spiritual  truth^  and  the  same  aspiring  consecration  to 
Ciirist.  In  India  there  has  been  a  band  of  noble  Christian  men  among 
the  militaiy  and  civilians  whose  lives  have  powerfiillj  affected  the 
heathen.  A  Hindoo  said  of  Sir  Donald  Macleod  that  if  all  Christians 
were  like  him  there  would  soon  be  no  heathen  in  India.  In  Great  Britain 
in  all  professions  and  all  branches  of  commerce  there  are  far  more  of 
these  lives  of  "  unworldly  and  heroic  flavour  "  than  many  persons  are 
aware  of. 

It  is  importlmt  to  remember  these  facts.  The  clergy  so  flU  the  eye 
and  ear  of  the  public  that  the  laity  who,  without  ostentation,  are  blessing 
private  circles  are  forgotten.  We  hear  so  much  of  infidelity  and  of 
literaiy  scepticism  that  we  can  scarcely  realise  how  many  godly  men  and 
women  there  are  who  ignore  all  this,  or  who  find  in  that  rest  and  love  of 
God  so  richly  shed  over  their  hearts  and  consciences  an  aU -sufficient 
antidote.  We  have  thought  that  Protestantism  made  no  provision  for 
this  saintly  life,  but  here  it  is  among  us  diffusing  the  odour  of  its  sanctity. 
We  have  been  depressed  by  the  deep  melancholy  that  seems  to  have 
fallen  on  our  age,  and  have  not  thought  of  those  who  are  absorbed  in  the 
i^ligion  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  and  are  proclaiming  by  their  lives  how  divine 
a  thing  humanity  can  become  by  conscious  and  abiding  union  with  Him. 

No  wonder  we  should  have  been  distressed.  Not  a  few  of  the  professors 
of  Christianity  in  our  times  have  come  to  that  last  stage  of  declension 
which  the  Scripture  foretells ;  not  only  are  they  without  the  power  of 
godliness,  they  deny  the  power.  Unable,  because  of  the  grand  traditions 
of  the  past  to  throw  off  the  observances  of  the  Christian  religion,  they 
have  nevertheless  lost  all  faith  in  it  as  capable  of  inspiring  permanent 
and  satisfying  gladness.  K  joy  is  to  come  into  their  hearts  and  homes 
it  must  come  from  other  sources  than  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
heing  willing  to  live  as  they  once  believed,  the  last  woe  has  come  upon 
them;  they  believe  as  they  live.  No  wonder  we  are  distressed.  More 
and  more  hopeless  looks  the  endeavour  to  win  back  to  the  church  the 
Itps^  masses  of  the  people,  and  to  recover  to  Christ  the  millions  of  the 
working  men  who  have  become  alienated.  But  let  us  remember  the 
consistent  godliness  in  which  many  are  quietly  abiding.  We  shall  come 
aoonto  that  condition  of  the  Boman  Empire  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  when 
nmltitudes  hailed  the  testimony  for  Him  because  the  age  was  full  of 
despair.  Men  are  getting  weary  now  of  their  scepticisms  and  their 
worldliness^  only  they  will  not  confess  it.  They  will  come  before  many 
jean  are  passed  to  ask  drink  of  the  water  of  those  supernal  fountains 
wherewith  Christ  hath  been  refreshing  His  elect  ones.  Lives  lovely  in 
^^peacefulness,  their  sympathies,  their  patience,  and  their  purity,  have 
an  eternal  force  and  endurance ;  and  I  have  done  no  more  in  this  little 
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paper  than  hint  that  there  are  now  among  the  laity  those  whose  beautiful 
consistency  and  saintliness  are  a  prophecy  of  the  time  when  Christ  the 
new  Head  of  humanity  shall  make  all  things  new,  and  who,  like  the 
laird  of  Linlathen,  are  ever  saying  in  the  abiding  attitude  of  their  soul, 
"  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth."  Never  did  an  age  more  need, 
and  never  did  an  age  more  unconsciously  feel  after  a  manifestation  in 
the  lives  of  men  of  the  reality  of  the  love  of  Ctod,  the  Father  of  Jesus. 
This  it  is,  and  this  only  which  will  answer  our  restless  and  ba£3ed 
questionings,  and  make  "one  thing  of  all  theology."  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, better  conclude  than  by  quoting  those  impressive  words  with 
which  Dr.  W.  Hanna,  who  has  edited  Mr.  Ersldne's  Letters,  closes 
the  invaluable  record :  "  Those  who  knew  him  -  best,  and  were  most 
competent  to  judge,  would  have  said,  as  they  did  of  Mr.  Erskine,  that 
he  was  the  best,  the  holiest  man  they  ever  knew ;  the  man  most 
human,  yet  most  Divine,  with  least  of  the  stains  of  earth,  with  most 
of  the  spirit  of  heaven." 


By  Eev.  W.  p.  Dothib,  M.A. 

There  is  a  mode  of  considering  natural  objects  which  differs  from  the  one 
commended  to  us  in  the  words  of  the  Great  Sermon.  A  botanist  may  con- 
sider the  flowers,  an  astronomer  the  stars,  and  may  find  infinite  beauty  and 
interest  wherever  he  searches,  and  yet  he  may  see  nothing  to  suggest 
thoughts  like  those  which  arose  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  one  mode 
of  considering  things  wants  only  a  quick  mind— the  other  a  reverent  loving 
spirit.  From  the  one  point  of  view,  natural  facts  and  laws  are  things  to  be  ex- 
amined, arranged,  applied  to  manifold  material  uses  ;  in  the  other  case,  they 
are  seen  to  be  more  than  this.  They  are  signs  of  the  invisible  things  of 
Grod,  hints  of  something  which  transcends  all  that  is  material,  emblems  of 
eternal  truth,  suggesting  everlasting  relations  between  Grod  and  the  soul. 
This  latter  is,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  former,  much  the  higher 
use  of  the  study  of  nature.  Kow  this  higher  use  of  nature  is  open  to  us  all. 
It  is  (like  all  the  very  best  things)  free  from  monopoly.  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  implying  that  the  purely  scientific  culture,  which  is  doing  such 
wonderful  things  for  mankind,  is  necessarily  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
spiritual  or  the  Christian  habit  of  mind  ;  for  that  would  be  a  monstrous  un- 
truth. We  have  only  to  think  of  such  names  as  Faraday  and  Brewster  to 
see  how  both  can  be  united  in  their  greatest  excellence  in  the  same  person  ; 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  we  witness  the  attainment  of  a  glorious  ideal  of 
human  life.    But  for  most  of  us,  in  such  a  busy  and  struggling  state  as  this^ 
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purely  icientifiG  culture  is  roughly  jostled  out  of  the  way  to  a  great  extent, 
hy  the  necessity  of  giving  our  attention  to  practical  affairs.  Our  real  busi- 
ness has  to  do  with  plain  practical  work,  with  duty,  with  the  settlement  of 
mond  problems,  with  a  Divine  Master  who  is  earnest  though  not  exacting, 
sod  who  will  have  us  above  all  things,  diligent  in  what  lies  nearest  to  us. 
Must  the  great  book  of  Nature  then,  be  a  blank  to  our  unscientific  eyes  1 
Not  so,  says  our  Heavenly  Teacher.  Its  grandest  lessons,  its  deepest  and 
most  precious  meanings,  are  still  open  to  the  teachable  heart.  The  higher 
moral  culture,  which  fits  us  for  considering  and  for  understanding  God's 
deepest  things,  may  be  secured  in  all  circumstances.  We  may  have  but  a 
very  slight  scientific  acquaintance  with  any  region  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  God  ;  but  we  may  still  have  the  faculty  of  penetrating  into  their  inner 
meaning,  and  may  learn  the  most  precious  truth  which  they  can  express  to 
the  human  mind. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Ohrist's  admiration  for  the  flowers.  It  reminds 
oa  of  the  Creator's  joy  when  He  looked  upon  His  works.  It  reminds  us  also 
(fiDce  Christ's  pleasure  was  human  as  well  as  Divine)  of  the  pure  delight  of 
Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  second  Adam  lived  in  a  paradise  ef  His 
own — a  paradise  which  we  find  surrounding  us  with  glimpses  and  hints  of  it^ 
idf  as  we  abide  in  His  commandments  and  drink  in  the  spirit  of  His  life. 

Those  ''  lilies  of  the  field  "  of  which  Christ  spoke,  were  probably  identi- 
csl  with  a  splendid  and  exquisite  flower  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  oak 
▼ooda  around  the  base  of  Tabor  and  on  the  hills  of  Kazareth.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  have  seen  it,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  to  this  He 
referred.  Tet  the  commonest  of  our  sweet  little  English  flowers,  violet  or 
laowdrop,  would  do  just  as  well  to  illustrate  His  delightful  exhortation. 

Consider  then,  first  the  Life  of  a  flower.  It  is  something  that  Uvea  and 
iKenfore  grows.  Put  a  real  and  an  artificial  flower  side  by  side.  Fasten 
your  model  of  the  Uly  or  the  rose  upon  the  lily  stalk  or  the  rose  tree  beside 
the  natural  blossom.  Perhaps  the  artificial  flower  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  na- 
toral  one.  Are  they  not  alike  in  size,  form,  colour,  everything  ?  No,  indeed, 
not  everything.  The  one  is  a  growth  and  the  other  is  a  manufacture.  The 
one  has  become  what  it  is  by  a  vital  force  working  from  within,  the  other 
by  a  mere  mechanical  operation  ft'om  without.  The  one  is  sensitive  to  all 
the  soft  touches  of  Natxure,  but  the  other — snow  or  sunshine,  moist  or  dry, 
December  or  June,  it  is  all  one  to  it.  The  one  is  rooted  in  the  mother 
earth,  whence  it  draws  its  nourishment,  while  it  drinks  in  the  influences  of 
the  air,  and  light,  and  heat.  The  other  is  a  detached  and  isolated  thing. 
The  two  objects  may  be  so  much  alike  in  appearance  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable at  a  glance ;  and  yet  the  difference  between  them  is  immeasur- 
sble.  In  the  real  flower  there  is  life.  In  the  artificial  one  there  is  only  an 
imitation  of  life,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  Kow  this  involves  » 
troth  of  infinite  importance  to  ourselves.  God's  work  in  the  soul  is  the  only 
real  work ;  for  life,  the  one  thing  needful,  is  from  Him  alone.  All  that  we  can 
fecore,  if  we  work  apart  from  God,  is  a  mere  mimicry  of  life.  We  must  work 
in  truth,  reverence,  trustful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
ao  fts  to  have  the  help,  and  influence,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  One — or 
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else  our  life  is  at  best  but  a  semblance,  a  lifeless  form,  which  has  no  power  of 
growth,  no  fruit,  no  promise  ;  which  is  as  different  from  true  life  as  the  wax 
model  of  a  flower  from  its  living  original.  Our  first  concern  is  to  have  the 
life  of  God  in  us,  to  be  made  alive  through  that  wondrous  death  which  is 
evermore  the  new  beginning  of  life  to  him  that  believeth. 

Again,  in  the  growth  of  aflower  weseeDe^tj^n.  Its  life  unfolds  itself  according 
to  an  inner  law  of  its  nature.  In  every  one  of  the  innumerable  species  of  plants, 
there  is  a  law  proper  to  itself.  Hence  the  beautiful  regularity  of  its  growth. 
The  little  flower  sUently  obeys  the  law  of  its  being,  and  so  it  becomes  com- 
plete and  perfect.  And  what  is  this  law  but  a  creative  thought  of  God,  a 
Divine  idea  ?  And  in  its  fulfilment  wo  see  the  calm  elaborate  working  of  the 
Infinite  Mind,  whose  way  is  perfect,  and  therefore  changes  not.  Thus  every 
flower  is  an  embodiment  of  a  Divine  thought  and  purpose,  which  is  what  we 
call  the  inner  law  of  its  life.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  teaches  us  to  consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field  in  this  light,  and  then  to  reflect  that,  in  like  manner,  our 
life  unfolds  itself  according  to  an  inner  law  which  really  is  a  thought  and  a 
purpose  of  God.  Just  as  every  plant  is  organised  in  harmony  with  some 
plan  or  type  in  the  Divine  mind,  so  every  spiritual  being  grows  by  unfolding 
that  inner  law  according  to  which  he  is  constituted,  and  advances  towards 
maturity  and  perfection  as  God's  great  benignant  thought  is  gradually  traced 
out  and  bodied  forth  in  his  life.  What  then  is  this  far-reaching  glorious  de- 
sign, which  ought  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  every  human  life  ?  God  shows 
it  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  the  clear  perfection  of  its  loveUneas  and  ma- 
jesty, the  loftiest  of  all  realised  ideals,  and  yet  set  forth  to  show  us  what  we 
must  aspire  to  and  seek  after — a  spirit  wholly  unlike  what  is  understood  by 
the  spirit  of  the  world;  a  spirit  which  renounces  and  hates  all  the  evil  doing, 
and  speaking,  and  wishing,  which  we  are  too  prone  to  delight  in ;  a  spirit  full 
of  obedience,  and  reverence,  and  love.  This  is  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
this  is  the  design  of  His  Father  and  our  Father — that  we,  having  a  germ  of 
the  true  life  implanted  in  us,  should  grow  up  into  the  likeness  of  the 
Perfect  One.  How  earnest  our  life  looks  in  the  light  of  such  a  purpose 
as  this ! 

Thirdly,  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  a  picture  of  Dependence.  The  life  which 
thus  unfolds  itself  according  to  an  inner  law  is  nourished  with  all  needful 
supplies.  It  is  taken  care  of  and  fed  with  air,  and  sunshine,  and  moisture, 
and  the  nutriment  of  the  soiL  Qod  especially  nurses  all  the  little  wild 
JUnoers,  the  lilies  of  the  field.  Here  is  a  picture  of  helpless  dependence,  and 
of  constant  tender  care.  These  flowers  are  little  sacramental  tokens  of  the 
loving  care  of  our  Father  in  heaven  ;  and  when  we  look  at  them  we  are  eye 
to  eye  with  One  who  says,  *'  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  ihee.**  These  little 
teachers  tell  us  in  their  quiet  eloquent  way  of  a  dependence  which  is  ours 
as  much  as  theirs,  and  of  a  care  which  is  ours  as  much  as  theirs — ^but  which 
it  is  our  happiness,  and  not  theirs,  to  be  conscious  of,  to  feel,  to  confess.  This 
is  the  true  language  of  the  flowers.  They  tell  us  to  do  what  they  cannot 
certainly  do  themselves.  They  say  to  us,  "  It  is  for  you  to  trust  in  Him  who 
makes  us  what  we  are."  Grod  works  upon  them  as  upon  passive  material 
Not  so  upon  us.     The  difference  between  us  and  the  plants,  the  difference 
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of  our  conscious  life  and  moral  nature,  only  raises  the  lesson  which  they 
teach  us  to  a  higher  strain.  We,  like  them,  are  to  fulfil  the  ideas  of  God — 
only,  unlike  them,  in  moral  freedom.  If  Qod  work  in  us,  we  have  to  work 
with  God.  A  purely  passive  dependence,  which  ignores  the  di£ference  be- 
tween a  thing  and  a  soul,  which  makes  no  more  conscious  effort  to  realise  the 
Brrine  will  than  a  v^etable  does,  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  meaning 
of  Christ.  The  grace  of  God,  instead  of  leaving  us  nothing  to  do,  leaves  us 
OToything  to  do,  though  nothing  in  self -dependence — all  in  humility  and  in 
filial  trust.  We  must  put  forth  all  our  effort  trustfully,  seeking  the  kingdom 
and  righteousness  of  €k>d  in  the  full  belief  that  He  is  with  us  in  this  grand 
poimit,  that  He  is  helping  us  towards  the  supreme  and  eternal  good  which 
we  seek. 

Lastly,  the  terms  in  which  Christ  extols  the  loveliness  of  these  lilies  of  the 
field,  so  superior  to  all  artificial  charms,  remind  us  how  full  of  spiritual  meaning 
is  the  BeatUy  of  the  flowers.  "  Consider  them,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin:  and  yet  I  say  unto  you^  That  even  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Solomon's  glory  was  the  Jewish 
heau  ideal  of  splendour.  But  it  was  not  equal  to  ''one  of  these.^  Here  is 
Christ's  "philosophy  of  the  beautiful."  Moral  beauty,  like  material,  is  a 
growth — not  an  appendage.  It  proceeds  from  within :  it  is  not  fastened  on 
from  without  A  good  life  blossoms  into  visible  beauty  just  as  a  flower 
does.  There  is  no  need  of  beautifying  or  adorning  what  is  essentially  lovely. 
This  is  to  "  paint  the  lily  and  adorn  the  rose."  Upon  the  other  hand,  to 
beautify  and  adorn  what  is  essentially  unlovely,  is  to  make  it  uglier  still.  The 
essence  of  moral  beauty  is  that  it  is  not  borrowed,  nor  assumed,  nor  pretended 
—but  real  It  is  merely  the  exact  expression  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
person  who  displays  it.  He  does  not  put  on  something  which  can  be  put  off. 
Patting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  means  becoming  like  Him  by  the  renewal 
of  our  life.  Grod's  method  of  beautifying  an3rthing,  flowers  and  shells  for  in- 
stance, is  always  the  method  of  growth.  He  does  not  first  make  a  thing,  and 
then  embellish  it.  It  becomes  beautiful  in  the  act  of  becoming  what  it  is.  We 
speak  figuratively  of  God's  painting  the  flowers  and  pencilling  upon  them 
the  delicate  tracery' which  we  admire  in  them  ;  but  we  know  that  in  reality 
He  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  blossom  is  a  mere  unfolding  of  the 
nature  of  the  plant.  Every  shape,  every  line,  every  tint  and  shade,  appecvrs 
the  moment  the  flower  opens  itself  to  the  sunlight.  Now  that  is  genuine 
beauty  which  unfolds  itself  in  this  way,  which  is  an  outgrowth — not  a  thing 
fastened  or  put  on.  That  is  the  excellence  we  shotdd  aspire  to.  Only  let 
us  take  care  of  the  reality,  and  we  may  allow  the  appearance  to  take  care 
of  itself. 

We  can  scarcely  leave  our  contemplation  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  without 
reflecting  how  ihe  senmoxts  beauty  of  a  flower  suggests  beauty  of  a  far 
higher  kind.  The  beauty  that  regales  oiu*  senses  must  be  meant  for 
the  purpose  of  exalting  our  thoughts  to  Him  who  is  altogether  lovely, 
and  to  that  world  where  the  perfection  of  His  beauty  shines.  The 
flowers  of  earth  are  so  many  hints  of  something  infinitely  fairer  than 
themselves. 
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Etlics  ye  are  of  Eden*s  bowersy 

Ab  pure,  aa  fragrant,  and  as  fair 
As  when  ye  crowned  the  sunahine  hours 

Of  happy  wanderers  there. 

And  if  the  flowers  are  relios  of  a  paradise  that  has  faded  away,  are  they  not 
also  prophecies  of  a  paradise  that  is  to  be  1  Thanks  be  to  Grod,  even  in  this 
death-shaded  sin-blighted  world,  there  is  no  lack  of  beautiful  things  to  sug- 
gest the  ineffable  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed,  and  to  lift  our  thoughts  and 
hopes  up  to  the  unfading  inheritance  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 


By  the  latb  Rev.  James  Spekce,  D.D. 

"  The  Word  of  God  is  not  honnd."— 2  Tdcotht  ii.  9. 

This  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  the  last  which  St.  Paul  wrote.  It  was 
written  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  his  martyrdom.  How  beautiful  to 
see  "  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,"  a  Roman  prisoner,  with  the  prospect  of 
death  before  him,  as  he  surveyed  the  past,  realised  the  present,  and  glanced 
at  the  future,  able  to  say  with  the  air  of  conscious  triumph,  '*  I  am  ready  to 
be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  nghteous 
judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day"  (chap.  iv.  6-8).  But  the  apostle^B 
thoughts  at  this  time  were  not  chiefly  concerned  with  himself  ;  he  did  not 
mope  over  his  condition,  or  forget  the  interests  of  others  in  his  own  sorrows. 
Altiiough  a  prisoner,  and  about  to  end  his  life  as  a  martyr,  he  sought  no 
special  sympathy  for  himself,  but  rejoiced  that  the  Gospel  of  God  was  not 
bound,  and  that  no  human  authority,  no  force  of  persecution,  no  rage  of 
enemies,  could  bind  it.  His  condition  as  a  prisoner  doubtless  suggested  to 
his  mind  the  liberty  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  was  not  bound,  and  could  not 
be  bound ;  so  that  personal  considerations  gave  point  to  his  statement. 
Words  are  the  expression  of  thoughts  or  the  record  of  deeds.  The  Word  of 
God  is  the  expression  of  His  thoughts  to  usward,  and  the  record  of  His  deeds 
on  our  behalf  in  Christ,  His  only-begotten  Son,  and  His  word  is  not  bound. 
The  apostle's  imprisonment  did  not,  at  least  for  a  time,  hinder  his  own 
personal  help  to  the  truth.  For  two  whole  years,  in  his  own  hired  house, 
he  ''  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  and 
teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (Acts  xxviii. 
30,  31).  Kor  could  his  imprisonment  hinder  the  power  of  the  truth  which 
he  had  preached  wherever  he  had  gone  as  an  apostle  of  the  Lord.  Tea, 
rather  his  bonds  actually  tended  to  help  the  truth,  by  inspiring  the  confidence 
and  intensifying  the  zeal  of  others.  ^'  Brethren  in  the  Lord,"  seeing  his 
patience,  his  joy,  his  hope,  waxed  confident  by  his  bonds,. and  were  "  much 
more  bold  to  speak  the  word  without  fear"  (Philip,  .i.  14).  His  imprisonment 
was,  therefore,  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  (Gospel. 
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Bat  apart  altogether  from  personal  considerations  connected  with  the 
apostle,  the  truth  which  he  announces  is  of  great  practical  moment,  and  of 
the  most  encouraging  nature.  The  Word  of  Gk)d,  the  Oospel  of  Christ  Jesus, 
is  not  bound,  and  it  cannot  be  bound.  This  truth  may  be  looked  at  on  two 
sides,  or  viewed  in  two  ways — ^negatively  and  positively. 

I.  View  it  negatively  :  "  the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound,*'  and  from  this 
annonnoement  certain  deductions  may  clearly  be  drawn. 

The  preaching  of  the  Grospel  and  its  promulgation  on  the  earth  is  not 
entrusted  exclusively  to  one  class  of  men.  Were  it  so,  it  might  be  bound, 
hsmpered,  and  hindered  ;  but  it  is  not  bound,  and  no  class  can  claim  an 
ezduaive  right  or  authority  in  its  proclamation.  ''  The  Spirit  and  the  bride 
nj,  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come."  Christ  has  given  to  the 
Church  pastors  and  teachers,  overseers  and  rulers,  that  all  things  may  be 
done  "  decently  and  in  order,"  but  there  is  no  coUege  of  apostles,  to  whom  is 
confined  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The 
prodamation  and  the  power  of  His  Grospel  are  not  limited  to  any  hereditary 
hierarchy  or  to  one  set  of  men.  Few  things  have  tended  more  to  bind  the 
Word  of  God  than  the  figment  of  a  human  priesthood  in  the  Church  whose 
«ole  prerogative  it  is  to  preach  to  men  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
Bnt  the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound  ;  and  from  tiiis  truth  we  deduce  also  the 
£act  that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  not  identified  exclusively  with  any  one 
Church.  Were  it  so,  then  indeed  in  a  sense,  the  Word  of  God  would  be 
bound.  Many  would  have  it  so.  This  is  the  claim  of  the  Romish  Church. 
She  arrogates  to  herself  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth,  and  claims  to 
be  the  only  temple  of  Qod  in  the  world.  We  are,  indeed,  assured  that  the 
Chorch  of  the  living  Gk>d  is  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  "  (1  Tim. 
iiL  15),  but  we  cannot  identify  this  Church  with  any  local  or  territorial 
Chnidi  or  any  Church  by  human  name  distinguished.  It  is  the  Church  for 
which  Christ  gave  Himself ;  the  Church  which  is  His  body ;  the  Church 
which  He  purchased  with  His  own  blood;  the  Church  of  the  redeemed 
whose  members  are  found  in  every  Christian  conmiunity  and  country, 
wherever  the  Gospel  has  been  received,  so  that  the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound 
to  any  one  system,  or  ecclesiastical  incorporation.  No  visible  Church  on 
earth  has  a  monopoly  of  the  truth.  The  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word  finds 
a  soil  in  human  hearts  everywhere  quickened  through  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  for  perennial  beauty  and  abounding  fruitfulness. 

The  progress  of  the  Gospel  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  the  efforts 
of  any  one  denomination  or  sect.  It  is  wrong  to  think  so.  Tet  how  prone 
have  sects  been  to  say,  each  one  for  itself,  ''We  are  the  people,  and  wisdom 
■^  die  with  us ; "  and  when  its  interests  were  at  stake,  or  its  efforts 
Sundered,  to  consider  Christianity  itself  endangered,  and  the  Word  of  God 
imperilled ! 

Oar  little  ajstema  have  their  day— 
They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be. 
They  are  bat  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thoo,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

All  the  saints  of  God,  found  in  every  Church,  are  His  servants,  and  all 
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ChriBtian  societies  and  sects  have  been  made  useful,  by  whatever  name  they 
are  called  amongst  men.  The  Word  of  God  is  not  bound  to  our  modes  of 
procedure,  and  its  progress  does  not  depend  on  the  zeal  or  efforts  of  any 
special  organisation.  All  Christian  disciples  and  all  Ohristian  Churches  may 
be  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth ;  and  none  ought  to  consider  their  help  as 
absolutely  essential  to  the  Gospel  or  to  the  triumph  of  the  truth  on  the 
earth.  An  apostle  might  be  imprisoned  or  martyred,  yet  the  truth  of  God 
advanced ;  the  Church  in  a  particular  place  may  become  extinct,  as  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  addressed  by  our  Lord  in  the  Revelation  have  passed 
away ;  yet  the  truth  lives,  and  the  Gospel  wins  its  way  to  wider  triumphs. 
This  Christian  society  or  that,  may  become  weak,  and  even  die  out,  but  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  bound  to  it,  and  does  not  depend  for  its  progress  or 
victory  on  any  one  community.  How  dearly  is  this  proved,  and  how 
beautifully  illustrated,  by  the  history  of  modem  Christian  missions !  The 
field  is  the  world.  In  India,  in  China,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Sea,  all  sections  of  the  Church  have  been  at  work  sowing  the  good 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  blessed  fruit  has  come  from  the  efforts  of  alL 
Every  section  of  the  Christian  Church  can  point  to  the  triumphs  of  its 
missionaries  and  to  happy  results  through  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  their 
labours.  Heber  and  Morrison,  Martyn  and  Moffat,  Wilson  and  Duff,  are 
names  which  belong  to  the  whole  Church  of  God,  and  the  successes  of  such 
men  in  their  different  fields  of  labour  should  inspire  zeal  and  teach  charity, 
while  they  emphatically  show  that  the  Word  of  Qod  is  not  bound. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  truth  which  St.  Paul  here  enunciates, 
which  is  of  great  importance. 

II.  It  may,  therefore,  be  viewed  positively.  So  considered,  it  suggests  or 
teaches  several  points  of  much  practical  moment. 

1.  It  suggests  the  immortal  energy  of  the  Word  of  God — the  truth  as  it  ii 
in  Jesus.  No  chains  forged  on  earth  or  in  hell  can  bind  it.  It  is  free,  and 
it  will  go  forth  to  be  glorified  and  to  glorify  Him  who  is  ''  the  Truth.''  It 
cannot  be  bound,  for  its  power  is  Divine,  and  its  energy  imperishable.  The 
Word  of  God  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.  It  is  the  incorruptible  seed 
which,  when  it  finds  a  lodgment  in  the  heart  of  man,  brings  forth  fruit  unto 
eternal  Ufe.  The  servants  of  God  die  from  off  the  earth;  Churches 
may  disappear  :  but  the  Word  of  God  is  not  restricted  to  any  men,  or  to  any 
ecclesiastical  system.  Presumptuous — yea,  blasphemous — ^is  the  system 
which  identifies  the  truth  of  God  with  a  supposed  infallible  human  head. 
We  need  not  tremble  for  the  truth ;  we  need  not  fear  for  the  ark  of  God  in 
the  Gospel  of  His  Son.  Its  power  is  Divine,  and  its  energy  imperishable. 
It  has  outlived  many  a  fierce  storm ;  it  has  survived  the  force  of  many  a 
fieiy  persecution,  it  has  defied  the  corrupting  influence  of  princely 
patronage  and  worldly  honour ;  it  has  conquered  the  crushing  influence 
of  regal  frowns  and  earthly  antagonisms.  We  may  well  have  faith  in  the 
majesty  and  living  power  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Energy  to  work  for  God^  and  labour  to  extend  His  truth  and  kingdom  reach 
success,  just  as  the  labourer  seeks  to  realise  by  faith  this  immortal  power  of 
the  Gospel.    He  may  rise^  and  ought  to  rise,  above  all  the  fears  .and  doubts 
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which  gather  from  time  to  time  around  all  human  forms  and  systemB  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  to  its  life  and  progress.  Its  vitality  does  not  depend 
on  men,  bat  on  God.  It  never  dies^  except  as  the  seed-corn,  bound  in  the 
BoO,  dies  to  spring  up  and  bring  forth  a  richer  harvest,  and  it  can  never  be 
lost.  God  has  sent  it  into  the  world  by  His  Incarnate  Son,  who  was  Him* 
self  "the  Truth,"  the  Eternal  Wobd.  It  has  come  down  to  the  abode  of 
mankind  as  a  song  from  heaven  ;  one  after  another  catches  the  strain  until 
at  length  it  becomes  choral,  and  the  world  resounds  with  the  glorious  melody. 
The  truth  may  change  its  outward  form ;  it  may  be  hid,  as  it  has  been,  for 
generations  and  for  centuries ;  but  as  the  old  wheat-seeds  wrapped 
in  Uie  mummies  of  Egypt  are  found  not  to  have  lost  their  germ,  but  to  have 
retained  it  through  the  sleep  of  thousands  of  years,  so  the  truth  of  God,  hid 
in  dead  forms  and  institutions,  slumbering  in  the  grave  of  ecclesiastical 
formalities  and  superstitions,  at  length  comes  forth,  as  it  didatthe  Reforma- 
tion, with  unimpaired  living  energy.  '*  It  loses  no  more  by  its  burial  than 
did  Christ  its  Author  and  Lord.  Like  Him  it  carries  an  unquenched 
heart  through  the  grave,  bringing  forth  light  from  darkness,  and  in  spite  of 
bmte  force,  and  repression,  and  vigilant  authority  it  stands  again  upon  the 
earth,  and  looks  abroad  with  eyes  of  immortality."  Hence,  as  we  are  com- 
manded to  have  faith  in  God,  so  we  may  have  faith  in  the  undying  energy 
of  His  Word.  Different  in  many  respects  would  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  Church,  and  different  the  present  aspect  of  the  world,  if  good  men  had 
always  believed  in  the  freedom  and  vitality  of  the  truth,  in  the  Divine  ful- 
neiB  of  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  declaration,  ''The  Word  of  God  is  not 
bcjund." 

2.  This  truth  indicates  the  grand  hope  of  the  world.  If  the  truth  of  God 
could  be  bound,  then  it  might  perish  and  pass  away  as  the  human  systems 
which  have  professed  to  bind  it.  But  the  brightest  hope  of  the  world  is  in 
the  undying  energy  and  innate  liberty  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus.  The 
world  still  Ueth  in  wickedness,  to  a  wide  extent  under  the  accursed  influence 
of  the  powers  of  darkness.  Idolatry  in  a  hundred  hideous  forms  sways  its  foul 
sceptre  over  millions  of  the  race  that  God  made  in  His  own  image.  Ini- 
qnity  prevails  in  every  land,  and  moral  corruption  is  everywhere  the  product 
of  man's  ignorance  of  his  Maker.  The  human  intellect  is  enslaved,  and 
^nuighteousness  abounds  in  the  worid  of  the  Righteous  Father.  Where, 
then,  is  the  hope  of  mankind  ?  Kot  in  any  doctrine  of  self-development ; 
not  in  any  fancied  sufficiency  of  human  reason  ;  not  in  the  advancing  dis- 
coveries of  physical  science,  which,  boasting  in  itself,  recognises  no 
intelligent  Creator  or  Rtder  of  the  universe.  No  ;  the  hope  of  the  world 
is  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  Spirit  which  indited  it  That  Spirit  is 
with  ihe  Word,  and  wherever  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty.  In 
His  hand  the  truth  of  God  bears  down  on  human  depravity  and  darkness  all 
sroond  us,  and  the  issue  is  not  doubtful.  It  emancipates  from  the  bondage 
of  oormption  every  human  soul  that  receives  it,  and  conquers  evil  in  every 
commnnity  of  men.  It  cannot  be  bound,  and  the  hope  of  our  fallen  race  is 
m  the  liberty  and  vitality  and  power  of  the  Word  of  God.  Despond !  no  ! 
Far  less,  despair  of  humanity.    The  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  a  fire  which 
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OhriBt  has  enkindled  in  the  earth,  and  though  it  may  seem  to  smoulder  long 
—although  men  may  heap  on  their  earth -bom  patronage,  or  seek  to  quench 
it  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  yet  it  steadily  advances,  catching  heart  after 
hearfc,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  one  purifying  blaze  to  consume  the  dross  and 
the  sin  of  men.  It  is  a  leaven  which  the  Spirit  of  Grod  has  laid  in  the  heart 
of  humanity  ;  gradually  it  works,  and  it  will  work  and  spread,  until  every 
land  is  brought  under  its  quickening  and  transforming  power,  and  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ 
Surely  every  Christian  may  heartily  rejoice  that  the  Word  of  God  is  not 
bound,  for  in  its  celestial  freedom  and  immortal  energy  lies  the  hop«  of 
benighted,  sinful,  and  guilty  men.    Further,  and  finally — 

3.  The  fACt  that  the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound  teaches  the  personal  obliga- 
tion of  every  Christian  man.  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  has  made 
free,  and  wherever  he  is,  or  wherever  he  goes,  he  has  to  maintain  its  liberty, 
and  seek  its  diffusion.  The  liberty  of  God*s  Word  and  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  were  grand  elements  in  St.  Paul's  joy,  even 
in  his  imprisonment  and  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom.  His  soul 
itself  made  free,  was  in  harmony  with  the  freedom  of  the  truth. 
So  should  ours  be — so  will  ours  be  if  we  are  in  full  sympathy  with  Him  who 
is  Himself  the  Truth.  We  are  not  to  bind  the  truth,  nor  to  repress  it  by 
seeking  its  identification  with  our  peculiar  system  or  polity.;  we  are  to  dif- 
fuse it,  to  hold  it  for  the  enlightenment  and  the  salvation  of  men.  We  are 
to  give  wings  to  it,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
making  known  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  the  truth  is  not  bound  but  free,  should  inspire  our  zeal  for  its  promul- 
gation in  the  world,  that  is  still  so  largely  under  the  bondage  of  darkness  and 
corruption.  Kor  should  the  efforts  of  our  zeal  be  stiff  and 
rigid,  but  in  harmony  with  the  elasticity  and  freedom  of  the 
truth — ^not  the  heavy  working  and  cumbrous  routine  of  a  dead  and 
dull  formalism,  but  the  earnest  action  of  emancipated  and  quick- 
ened souls,  devoted  to  Christ,  and  inspired  by  Him  who  is  the 
Prince  of  life  and  liberty.  The  inquiry  of  every  Christian  man  should  be, 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ? ''  Inaction,  sloth,  indifference,  un- 
belief may  tend  to  bind  or  to  hinder  the  truth  which  God  in  mercy  has  sent 
in  a  free  course  among  men,  that  it  might  be  glorified  and  He  glorified 
in  it. 

And  again,  this  fact  that  the  truth  of  God  is  not  bound  teaches  us,  in  our 
efforts  to  spread  the  truth,  never  to  be  afraid  of  the  efforts  of  others,  and 
never  to  be  jealous  of  them.  Engaged  in  the  same  work,  they  serve  the 
same  Lord,  sow  the  same  good  seed  for  the  same  glorious  and  eternal 
harvest  In  this  great  world  teeming  with  human  souls  there  is  need 
for  every  labourer,  and  room  for  all  who  would  faithfully  sow  the  good  seed 
of  the  kingdom.  What !  shall  we  complain,  because  we  see  fruit  arising 
where  we  have  not  sown,  or  because  we  see  others  reaping  even  where  we 
have  sown  ?  No  !  the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound  ;  and  we  should  rejoice 
to  see  others  giving  it  wings,  and  should  only  seek  to  vie  with  them  in 
manifesting  its  power,  maintaining  its  freedom,  and  proclaiming  its  glory. 
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The  Monastery  of  the  Bubbling  Well  on  Ktuiuuiy  or  Drum  Mountain,  aix 
miles  south  of  Foochov,  stands  1,700  feet  up  the  hill-side,  and  a  craggy  peak 
towers  yet  another  thousand  feet  above  it.  The  immediate  approach  to  the 
monsstery  is  by  a  wide  and  well-kept  road  densely  shaded  by  large  trees. 
To  a  European,  its  general  appearance  from  the  road,  or  from  the  difia 
aroimd  it,  is  not  prepossessing.  It  resembles  the  granaries,  stables,  and, 
iheds  of  a  model  farm  more  than  anything  else.  About  a  square  acre  and  a 
hilf  is  covered  with  buildings,  the  various  shrines  and  hidls  being  placed 
compactly  along  the  four  sides,  while  the  larger  temples  and  the  mess-room 
oocapy  the  central  space. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  wide  wooden  archway,  on  each  side  of  which  stand 
tiro  hideous  figures  known  as  Buddha's  doorkeepers.  Opposite  the  gate, 
and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  large  square,  are  two  large  temples,  among 
the  handsomest  (as  Chinese  taste  goes)  and  most  complete  of  Buddhist 
buildings  in  all  China.  The  smaller  temples  and  shrines  opening  from  the. 
sQiroonding  cloisters  are  very  numerous,  and  are  dedicated  to  all  the  more 
important  spirits  in  the  Buddhist  pantheon.  Of  these  the  highest  place  is. 
giren  to  the  local  deities  who  shed  down  prosperity  on  the  dty  of  Foochow. 

One  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  their  faculties  seem  to  be  growing  rusty  i 
for  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months  there  have  been  two  immense  floods  in 
which  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  are  incalculable,  and  one  of 
which  carried  away  a  large  part  of  that  wonderful  construction,  the  '*  Bridge 
of  Ten  Thousand  Ages ;"  also  two  extensive  conflagrations  destroying  sevexul 
thousand  houses ;  a  typhoon,  and  the  cholera.  This  list  of  calamities  shows. 
that  the  governmental  arrangements  of  said  local  deities  need  reorganising. 

Among  the  various  rooms  that  surround  these  large  temples  are  kitchen, 
ud  store-rooms,  which  are  worth  seeing  because  of  the  great  scale  on  which 
it  is  necessary  to  prepare  rice  and  vegetables  for  the  daily  sustenance  of  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  vegetarians ;  a  printing-room  for  issuing  Buddhist, 
books,  in  which  with  much  labour  so  small  a  result  is  attained  as  the  pro^ 
daction  of  one  hundred  pages  daily ;  a  reception  hall  ''for  distinguished 
guests ;  '*  the  abbot's  rooms,  appropriately  dingy  and  dirty ;  bath  rooms,  very 
fool,  for  the  compulsory  ablutions  of  the  monks  at  least  once  in  five  days  i 
the  "  hall  of  law,''  where  the  precepts  of  Buddha  are  taught  to  neophytes  ; 
the  ''  hall  of  contemplation,"  to  which  these  worthies  retire  to  think  them- 
islves,  by  the  negation  of  thought,  into  eternal  intellectuality  ;  the  library 
and  hall  of  ''  the  five  hundred  honourables  ;**  a  shrine  for  the  preservation  of 
a  tooth  of  Buddha,  which  is  without  doubt  a  good-sized  section  of  an 
elephant's  tusk  ;  and  lastly,  styes  and  pens  for  the  preservation,  till  their 
hi^py  release  from  the  burden  of  life,  of  an  astounding  number  of  decrepit 
bessts— pigs,  goats  and  fowls  being  in  the  majority.  These  last  are  offerings 
from  faithful  Buddhists  who  hope  to  inherit  everlasting  happiness,  or  at 
Wast  to  escape    from  everlasting  perdition,  by  rescuing  them   from  the 
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handB  of  the  unhallowed  mortals  who  deatroy  animal  life  and  giieve  the  soul 
of  Bnddha.  Let  no  one  say  he  has  seen  the  most  ancient  of  those  yeneiabld 
chickens  whose  very  aspect  destroys  the  appetite,  till  he  has  seen  the  me- 
nagerie of  a  Buddhist  monastery.  Here  one  may  leam  what  a  gift  for  torture 
some  men  exhibit  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  <»11  their  mercy.  Such  melsn- 
choly  mute  appeals  from  dumb  animals  to  a  sympathising  spectator  are 
to  be  seen  nowhere  else.  One  can  believe  that  death  is  not  a  curBe,  bat 
a  blessing,  when  he  sees  in  this  light  the  misery  of  old  age. 

One  of  the  most  curious  arrangements  of  the  monastery  is  the  oeaaeleas 
ringing  of  an  immense  bronze  bell.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  this  bell-ringing  without  writing  a  treatise  about  it. 
The  sound  is  beUeved  in  some  occult  fashion  to  padfy,  harmonise,  and  regu- 
late all  the  spirit-influences  (Fung-shuey :  wind  and  water)  that  affect  the 
buUdings  and  their  occupants.  The  vibrations  must  circulate  through  ail 
the  veins  of  surrounding  nature,  preserving  peace,  health,  and  general  good, 
luck.  The  monks  declare  that  the  reverberations  of  the  bell  never  cease, 
and  that  were  there  even  a  momentary  silence,  the  spirit-threads  of  these 
spirit-influences  would  be  severed,  and  calamity  would  ensue..  On  this 
account,  day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  one  of  their  number  must  be 
there  to  give  the  stroke — ^blows  at  intervals  of  about  forty  seconds  being 
sufficient  to  make  one  reverberation  mingle  with  the  subsidence  of  its 
predecessor. 

Outside  the  monastery  the  walks  on  hill  and  dale,  on  crag  and  diJSf, 
through  fern-copse  and  wooded  dells,  in  caves  and  grottoes,  by  natural  and 
artificial  streams  and  fountains,  are  very  beautiful.  Walking  alone  in  the 
brushwood  while  my  friends  were  gathering  ferns,  it  was  my  hap  to  see  at 
my  feet  a  huge  snake  whose  coil  as  it  lay  in  the  grass  must  have  measured 
thirty  inches  across.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  rapidly  beat  a  retreat.  We 
^terwards  learned  that  this,  like  the  dilapidated  domestic  brutes  within  the 
monastery,  was  an  importation.  One  of  the  faithful  in  the  west  of  the  pro- 
vince had  bought  it  for  sixteen  dollars,  and  put  himself  to  the  expense  of 
sending  it  to  Kushan.  Its  weight  is  7d  lbs.,  and  its  teeth  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tracted. Still,  it  is  no  slight  cause  of  terror  to  the  monks,  who  doubtless 
would  like  to  make  short  work  with  it  if  so  doing  would  not  peril  their 
salvation.  If  the  buyer  of  the  boa  expected  to  attain  heavenly  bliss  through 
this  faith,  toil,  and  expense,  he  should  at  least  have  reflected  on  the  possi- 
bility of  his  sending  some  one  else  out  of  the  world  more  speedily  than  is 
Jdnd. 

Our  main  object  in  visiting  Kushan  was  to  see  Buddhist  worship  in  its 
best  aspects.  At  3.30  p.m.  I^e  monks  were  summoned  to  prayer  by  the 
beating  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree  shaped  to  the  likeness  of  a  dngon. 
This  same  trunk  had  suffered  considerably  through  the  united  efforts  of  time 
and  the  cudgel,  and  threatened  to  give  in  altogether  after  a  little  more 
flagellation.  Less  than  a  hundred  members  of  the  fraternity  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  sound  of  the  church-going  dragon,  for  if  they  attend  at  the 
service  held  before  daybreak  they  are  excused  in  the  afternoon.  AU  wore 
the  sacred  yellow  hood  over  the  robe,  the  abbot  being  arrayed  in  red  robe 
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and  ahoes.    Before  entering  the  great  temple  each  man  bowed  in  silence  for 
a  fev  moments  before  the  shrine  of  the  local  deities. 

The  temple,  judged  by  Western  ideas  of  taste,  is  tawdry,  and  the  attempt 
at  elaboration  overdone.  A  profusion  of  shrines^  rich  carving,  numberless 
pendent  lanterns  of  every  shape  and  many  sizes;  images,  candles,  flowers 
niggest  abundance  of  wealth  and  little  aesthetics. 

There  are  no  seats  for  worshippers,  but  rows  of  kneeling-stools  about  ten 
inches  high.  Of  large  altars  there  are  two,  the  smaller  separating  the  monks 
who  stood  facing  each  other  on  each  side  of  it.  A  drum  was  struck  amid 
the  solemn  silence  to  give  the  signal  for  commencing. 

To  give  any  adequate  description  of  the  hour's  service  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible. Let  the  reader  endeavour  to  exercise  his  imagination,  and  conceive 
the  spectacle  of  a  hundred  shaven-headed  Chinamen  in  yellow  robes,  standing 
in  rows  with  closed  eyes  and  clasped  hands,  chanting  monotonously,  some- 
times rapidly  and  sometimes  slowly ;  six  choristers,  three  on  each  side  oi  the 
prostrate  abbot,  one  beating  a  drum,  a  second  a  big  bell,  a  third  a  very 
small  bell,  giving  one  blow  to  every  syllable  pronounced  by  themselves  and 
the  congregation ;  now  kneeling  and  now  standing,  now  facing  one  another 
and  now  turning  to  the  high  altar, — the  whole  performance  closing  with  a 
procession  between  the  kneeling-stools  and  round  and  round  the  temple, 
dianting  the  one  word  "  Omito  "  (Praise  to  Buddha)  precisely  one  thousand 
times.  If  the  reader  can  image  this  before  his  mind,  and  the  gorgeous  de- 
coiations,  and  the  great  gilt  idols,  and  the  candles  on  the  altars,  and  the 
smell  of  incense,  he  has  a  fair  idea  of  what  are  the  externals  of  Buddhistic 
wonhip  in  their  most  complete  form,  in  China  at  the  present  day. 

That  which  strikes  a  visitor  most  is  the  marvellous  resemblance  between 
the  whole  of  it  and  Romish  worship.  The  high  altar  and  smaller  shrines, 
ihe  gaudy  colours,  lighted  candles  and  smoking  incense,  intoned  prayers  and 
chants  in  ''  a  tongue  not  nnderstanded  of  the  people,"  the  shaven  celibates, 
the  acolytes  and  choristers,  the  priest  in  embroidered  cope,  the  many  images 
(one  of  which  is  surprisingly  like  the  images  of  the  Virgin  carrying  the 
infant  Jesns,  and  is  caJled  '*  the  Holy  Mother '' !),  the  constant  genuflexions, 
the  tinkling  of  a  beU  as  the  signal  for  prostration,  sprinkling  of  consecrated 
water,  the  sacrifice  of  holy  rice  (to  birds  waiting  for  it  outside),  the  pro- 
oesBion  and  long-continued  ejaculation  of  Omito  (resembling  the  ''  Hail 
Mary"),  the  use  of  strings  of  beads  to  reckon  the  repetitions, — all  recall  most 
vindly  the  services  of  the  Bomish  Church,  and  assist  to  confirm  the  con. 
viction  that  Bomanism  is  only  paganism  slightly  Christianised.  Add  to 
what  we  witnessed  during  the  service  such  other  points  of  similarity  as  vows 
<^  ceUbacy,  monastic  seclusion,  fasting,  forbidden  meats,  masses  for  the 
dead,  worship  of  relics,  canonisation  of  saints,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
fnm  which  prayers  and  ceremonies  afibrd  deliverance,  use  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage, and  pretension  to  miracles, — and  the  resemblance  could  not  possibly 
be  more  complete.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Premare  wrote  from  China  to  the 
pope  that  **  the  devil  had  imitated  Mother  Church  to  scandalise  her/'  or 
that  the  Abb^  Hue,  the  slave  of  his  unhappy  faith,  says  of  Buddhism  that  it 
"  has  an  admixture  of  truth  with  Holy  Church." 
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Service  over,  we  adjourned  to  the  refectory  to  see  the  brethren  demoliBh 
the  vast  piles  of  rice  and  vegetables,  and  then,  amid  the  dim  shadows  of 
evening  and  through  the  melancholy  pine  fores fc,  we  ran  down  the  hill-side, 
and  made  our  way  with  difficulty  through  the  paddy-fields  to  our  boat. 

EdWIK  J.  DUKBS. 


No.  III.— CERTAINTY    VERSUS   DOGMATISM. 
By  Samuel  Peakson,  MA. 

DooMATisac  is  that  spirit  of  asseveration  which  is  not  inspired  by  sufficient 
evidence.  According  to  Richardson  it  is  '^  positiveness  in  opinion  or  in  dis- 
putation." The  Scotch  woman  who  said  that  she  did  not  know  what  the 
Covenant  was,  but  that  she  would  maintain  it,  was  a  dogmatist. '  And  so  also 
is  the  clergyman  when  he  asserts  that  those  who  do  net  accept  the  Athanasian 
Creed  will  undoubtedly  ''perish  everlastingly."  Dogmatism  is  not 
necessarily  the  utterance  of  a  false  opinion.  The  thing  affirmed  may  be  true 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  may  not  be  capable  of  proof,  or  the  assertor  may  not 
have  satisfied  himself  with  the  available  evidences.  There  may  be  inhabit- 
ants in  the  moon,  and  we  may  have  a  strong  belief  in  their  existence  ;  but  as 
we  have  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  should  be  dogmatic  were  wo 
to  assert  positively  and  without  doubt^  that  such  beings  formed  a  part  of  the 
lunar  world. 

Dr.  Watts,  in  his  *'  Improvement  of  the  Human  Mind,*'  says  that  *'  a  dog- 
matist is  not  a  great  way  off  from  a  bigot,  and  is  in  high  danger  of  growing  up 
to  be  a  bloody  persecutor. "  The  spirit  is  indeed  a  hateful  one,  and  has  worked 
many  disasters  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  It  has  provoked  sn 
enmity  to  religion  which  otherwise  would  have  never  arisen  ;  and  it  has  kept 
men  battling  about  words  when  their  strength  might  have  been  mora 
profitably  spent  4n  trying  to  understand  things  and  realities.  It  has  coined 
certain  pet  phrases  which  have  been  used  as  pass-words  into  narrowing  circles 
of  religious  life  ;  and  it  has  guarded  the  gates  of  these  enclosures  as  though 
they  gave  ingress  to  the  kingdom  of  God  itself.  It  is  a  bad  temper  of  mind ; 
a  spirit  that  comes  from  below. 

Some  have  tried  to  cast  out  Satan  by  Beelzebub.  One  dogmatism  was  to 
be  the  antidote  of  another,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  often  been  that 
more  fuel  was  added  to  the  heated  flames  of  controversy,  and  truth  itself  has 
perished  in  the  process.  The  history  of  religion  has  often  been  a  series  of 
violent  reactions  ;  one  urgent  movement  has  been  displaced  by  another ;  one 
system  of  theology  has  given  way  before  a  new  one,  and  men  haye  found, 
as  they  thought,  rest  and  strength  through  the  substitution  of  one  dogmatism 
for  another.  The  real  progress  of  thought  is  like  the  growth  of  a  tree,  rather 
than  the  mechanical  swinging  to  and  fro  of  a  pendulum ;  and  a  keen 
insight  into  the  past  would  perhaps  show  us  that  the  rocking  of  the  tree  by 
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theological  storms  has  been  a  leas  important,  though  a  more  noisy  factor  in 
the  processes  of  religious  history  than  the  silent  and  unseen  spread  of  interior 
forces.     Great  is  the  wind,  but  greater  still  is  growth. 

In  order  to  mark  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  in  its  conscious  relations 
to  God,  dogmas  have  been  necessary,  and  doubtless  they  will  be  again. 
Dogmas  are  the  utterances  of  that  which  to  the  speaker  seems  to  be  true. 
They  take  their  tone  and  colouring  from  the  mind  whence  they  spring. 
They  are  approximations  to  the  truth,  but  are  not  the  truth  itself.  They  are 
moral  and  spiritual  facts  put  into  purely  intellectual  forms.  The  emotion 
which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  in  our  religious  life  evaporates  from 
these  propositions.  They  are  the  hard  milestones  which  mark  the  road — not 
the  road  itself,  not  the  country  lying  on  either  side,  and  not  the  beauty  that 
entrances  our  wistful  gaze  and  beguiles  the  tedium  of  the  journey  to  the 
weary  traveller. 

It  has  been  necessary  more  than  once  to  spend  all  the  intellectual  strength 
of  the  Church  in  fighting  the  battle  of  dogma.  At  the  Reformation  the 
heavenward  road  itself  was  disputed,  and  consequently  the  landmarks  had 
to  be  defended  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  It  became  a  matter  of  the  most 
pressing  and  practical  importance,  whether  the  way  to  God  was  to  be 
found  by  every  man  for  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  private  judgment  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  whether  the  Priest  and  the  Church  were  to  lord  it 
over  the  human  conscience.  Luther  became  a  theologian  through  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  as  such,  once  more,  he  marked  out  clearly 
some  at  least  of  the  great  lines  of  evangelical  truth.  When,  however,  he 
abandoned  for  awhile  his  prime  antagonists,  and  sought  to  put  Zwingle  right 
on  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  his  latent  dogmatism  appeared,  and  he 
stereotyped  for  future  times  that  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  which  has 
done  so  much  to  eat  away  the  life  from  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Many  of  these  old-world  controversies  have  little  interest  for  this  century. 
They  were  necessary  in  their  own  time,  and  their  fruits  arc  enjoyed  by  the 
present  generation.  It  is  a  shallow  philosophy  that  would  sneer  at  these 
diiputings  because  the  human  mind  has  reached  another  and,  as  we  hope,  a 
higher  plane.  It  would  be  wiser  to  thank  Arminians,  CalvinistSi  and  the 
rest,  for  having  cleared  the  ground  for  those  larger  and  more  tremendous 
issues  which  Have  to  be  fought  out  in  our  own  time.  The  spirit  of  dogma- 
tism is  not  dead.  It  takes  upon  itself  new  and  more  portentous  forms.  By 
a  mere  negation  it  seeks  to  dismiss  the  Almighty  from  His  universe  ;  and  by 
a  mental  effrontery  which  imposes  on  a  large  number,  it  seeks  to  pooh-pooh  re- 
ligion from  the  soul  with  a  sneer.  If  we  except  the  Catholic  Church,  the  spirit 
of  which  we  are  nqw  speaking  seems  in  a  large  measure  to  have  passed  away, 
at  least  for  a  time,  from  religious  circles,  and  to  have  found  a  homo  amongst 
anti-religionists.  It  is  true  that  in  the  declaration  of  Papal  Infallibility  and 
the  publication  of  the  Syllabus,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  out-Heroded  Herod. 
The  existence  of  this  Church  is  in  itself  an  appeal  to  himian  credulity  such  as 
history  has  rarely  known.  She  asks  the  mind  of  man  to  bend  absolutely 
to  her  decrees  ;  and  yet  this  astounding  act  of  mental  submission  must  be 
made  in  moat  instances  without  the  help  of  a  tittle  of  evidence.     The  ipse 
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dijcit  of  the  Church  must  be  accepted  at  the  peril  of  our  eternal  salvation  ;  and  if 
we  are  infatuated  enough  to  enter,  we  find  engraven  on  her  portals,  "  Here 
reason  is  for  ever  left  behind."  From  her  own  standpoint  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  been  under  the  stern  necessity  of  surrounding  herself  with  defiant  and 
definite  propositions.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  amongst  these  have  been  some 
of  the  most  precious  creeds  of  Christendom  ;  and  that  she  ia  so  far  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  aU  the  churches.  But  on  the  other  hand  her  anathemas 
have  often  been  directed  against  the  first  facts  of  science  and  the  primal  prin- 
ciples of  morality ;  while  even  in  her  use  of  the  truth,  as  far  as  she  possessed 
it,  she  has  substituted  as  the  condition  of  salvation  submission  to  her  dicta 
in  the  place  of  trust  in  a  living  Saviour.  Thus  she  has  been  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  worst  and  most  overbearing  form  of  dogmatism.  A  dogmatic 
church  must  bring  forth  dogmatic  fruits ;  and  the  last  utterances  of  the 
Vatican  Council  are  in  harmony  with  the  loud  and  ever  louder  pretensions 
which  she  has  always  made  to  rule  absolutely  the  thoughts  and  faith  of  man- 
kind. 

But  this  spirit  is,  as  we  have  said,  by  no  means  confined  to  any  church.  It 
has  found  expression  in  many  of  the  anti-religious  utterances  of  the  day.  What, 
for  example,  can  we  understand  by  the  positive  philosophy,  so  called,  but  a 
gigantic  attempt  to  build  up  a  science  of  human  nature  apart  from  some  of 
the  primal  facts  of  consciousness  ?  For  dogmatism  may  manifest  itself  as 
much  in  denials  as  in  affirmations. 

When  scientific  inquirers  enter  upon  the  province  of  speculation  they  often 
become  dogmatists.  About  ascertained  facts  they  can  well  afford  to  be  con- 
fident. These  will  prove  themselves  to  the  community  at  large  in  the  course 
of  the  years.  Time  is  on  their  side.  Such  facts  as  these,  when  put  into  the 
form  of  intellectual  propositions  or  definitions,  become  the  creeds  of  science, 
to  which  every  intelligent  man  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  give  his  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent.  But  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  facts  are  often 
rash,  illogical,  and  at  the  least,  premature.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  par- 
pose  to  discuss  or  deny  the  doctrine  of  development.  We  refer  to  it, 
however,  as  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  way  in  which  modem,  and  as  yet 
unproved  theories  are  often  pushed  forward  as  though  they  were  as  dear  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day.  This  supposed  truth  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  expla- 
nation of  all  that  has  been,  of  all  that  is,  and  of  all  that  will  be.  The 
potency  of  the  human  will,  the  eternal  distinctions  of  right  and  vrrong,  the 
existence  of  mind,  the  presence  of  a  Personal  God,  the  need  of  redemption^ 
all  these  are  ignored  in  favour  of  a  dogma  which,  as  sometimes  stated  by  its 
advocates,  is  the  very  twin  brother  of  fatalism.  Development  may  or  may 
not  be  true  ;  but  to  assert  it  as  a  proved  truth,  or  to  affirm  that  it  explains 
all  mysteries,  this  is  the  very  spirit  of  dogmatism  and  bigotry.  The  present 
currents  of  thought  show  Uiat  religious  men  do  not  possess  any  monopoly 
of  sectarianism  and  narrowness.     Science  too  has  its  bigots. 

The  true  antithesis  to  this  modem  phase  of  speculation  is  the  spirit  of 
certainty,  resulting,  as  it  will  doubtless  often  do,  in  a  true  and  wholesome 
dogmatism.  It  is  cowardly  to  give  up  the  battle  and  say  that  no  assurance  is 
possible  to  the  human  mind,  especiaJly  in  its  relations  to  God.    Certitude 
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is  poanble,  and  it  ia  atiaiiiable  if  we  will  only  address  ourselves  to  the  inquiry 
in  the  right  spirit.  We  are  furnished  with  inward  faculties  enabling'  us  to 
apprehend  the  eternal  God,  and  with  sufficient  external  evidence  by  which 
to  carroborate  our  own  experiences  of  God's  love ;  and  above  aU,  with  a 
npeinatnral  revelation  of  the  Divine  will. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  o!  dogmatism  in  condemnatory  terms.  We 
fear  that  it  is  impossible  to  rescue  the  word  from  its  evil  associations.  It 
voold,  however,  be  utterly  misleading  to  suppose  that  dogma  has  not  still  an 
important  and  necessary  part  to  play  in  the  progress  of  thought  and  of 
religion.  We  need  some  new  word  like  dogma-ism  or  doctrinalism  to  express 
thii  fonction.  Whether  we  have  the  word  or  not,  the  process  will  certainly 
exist  as  long  as  men  think,  and  know  what  they  think.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  living  in  times  when  the  old  dogmas  have  to  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  they  will  germinate  and  bring 
forth  much  fruit.  The  fruit  will  be  like  the  seed,  and  yet  it  will  possess  a 
fragrance  and  a  freshness  all  its  own.  In  order  that  this  fructification 
may  take  place,  there  must  be  a  new  and  deeper  grappling  on  our  part  with 
the  great  realities  of  the  religious  consciousness  and  of  Divine  Kevelation. 
The  greatest  creeds  of  the  past  have  been  the  expressions  of  life.  The 
creeds  of  the  future  will  be  bom  from  the  mental  and  spiritual  conflicts  of 
the  present.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  promote  that  healthy  and  vigorous 
dogmatism  which  will  do  so  much  to  clear  away  the  clouds  that  hang  over 
the  theological  landscape  of  our  time,  we  must  dive  down  afresh  into  those 
great  realities  of  Divine  truth  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
will  give  fresh  life  to  our  souls,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  when  souls  are 
vitalised  by  God  they  will  not  express  themselves  in  the  half-muttered  dreams 
fd  Pantheism.  They  will  see  the  living  Christ,  they  will  hear  the  teaching 
Christ,  they  will  be  at  peace  with  God  through  the  atoning  Christ ;  and  they 
will  Bpeak  with  the  accents  of  conviction,  of  clearness,  and  of  certainty,  the 
things  which  they  have  seen  and  heard.  May  God  hasten  the  days  of  so 
glorious  a  dogma-ism  as  this!  In  order  that  they  may  come  we  must 
individually  and  collectively  in  various  ways  grasp  afresh  the  great  certainties 
f*(  the  Christian  religion.    What  are  they  ? 

Christian  history  is  certain.  Those  who  cry  out  for  facts  must  be  con- 
fronted again  and  again  with  these  greatest  ones.  The  only  reply  to 
the  dogmatic  assertion  that  miracles  are  an  impossibility  is  the  dogma  that 
thej  have  taken  place.  Men  cannot  reverse  history  by  a  sneer.  They 
cvmot  destroy  facts  by  destroying  their  capacity  for  apprehending  them. 
Home  told  the  world  long  ago  that  miracles  were  incredible,  but  the  world 
has  perristed  in  believing  them  to  be  true.  Many  are  unable  at  the  pre- 
Knt  day  to  grasp  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation ;  but  that  fact  will  go  on 
(roving  itself  notwithstanding  their  incapacity.  The  testimony  of  the  early 
^iples  concerning  the  superhuman  character  of  our  Lord,  and  His  wonder- 
woridog  power,  has  been  accepted  by  critics  and  readers  of  differing  abilities 
because  the  testimony  rested  on  what  had  been  seen  and  heard.  All  his- 
torical veracity  and  certainty  would  be  overturned  were  we  to  reject  their 
witness.      Their    competency  and  moral  integrity  have  never  yet  been 
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successfully  impugned  ;  consequently^  historical  Christianity  has  estabUslied 
itself  immutably  among  the  events  of  the  past.  To  explain  Christianity  we 
need  a  personal  God ;  we  need  a  Diyine  Christ,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God ;  we 
need  a  Holy  Spirit ;  we  need  a  living  soul  in  man  ;  we  need  the  fact  of  sin  and 
the  work  of  redeeming  love.  As  long,'  therefore,  as  Christianity  remains 
among  the  archives  of  history,  these  great  spirifcual  truths  will  dominate 
human  thought. 

If  we  allow  our  eye  to  wander  down  the  centuries,  the  effects  pro* 
duced  by  Christianity  are  full  of  weight  and  conviction.  The  Gospel  has 
been  long  enough  in  the  world  to  be  well  tried.  We  are  neither  too  near  to 
it  nor  too  far  away  from  it.  Between  Christianity  and  Christians  there  has, 
alas !  often  been  a  great  chasm ;  but  even  when  corrupted  by  human 
passions  and  distorted  by  human  ignorance,  this  religion  has  proved  itself 
far  superior  to  all  previous  systems.  Its  positive  fruits  have  been  great 
and  wondeif  ul.  It  has  elevated  womap,  a  work  which  alone  stamps  it  as  a 
benefactor  to  half  the  human  race.  It  has  emancipated  the  slave.  It  has 
broken  down  national  jealousies  and  thus  favoured  commerce.  It  has  been 
the  great  civiliser  in  dark  and  degraded  lands.  It  has  founded  hospitals, 
erected  orphanages,  and  allied  itself  with  intellectual  and  political  freedom 
all  the  world  over  ;  and  against  such  practical  and  augmenting  defences  as 
these,  the  dogmatism  of  unbelief  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  contend. 

The  battle  of  our  century  involves  us  in  grave  and  peculiar  reaponsibihties. 
We  shall  be  tempted  to  meet  the  dogmatism  of  the  day  by  one  equally 
offensive  and  unjustifiable.  Death  can  only  be  cast  out  by  life.  The  new 
spiritual  life  whiuh  is  increasing  its  forces  every  day,  especially  among  the 
Free  Churches  of  our  land,  cannot  exist  without  becoming  articulate.  In  what 
forms  the  utterance  should  be  made  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  discuss. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  the  churches  will  not  be  dumb.  They  are  speaking 
now  in  no  faltering  accents.  Should  they  be  visited  by  fresh  discoveries  of 
God's  mercy,  speech  and  teaching  will  not  be  wanting.  Other  and  better 
creeds  will  come  when  we  have  other  and  better  convictions.  The  doctrines 
which  will  overcome  the  oppositions  of  unbelief  will  be  the  outcome  of  fresh 
spiritual  life  on  our  part,  and  the  utterances  of  new  certainties.  This  battle 
is  to  be  fought  by  living  and  thoughtful  men ;  not  merely  by  dry  and  intellec- 
tual propositions.  It  is  a  life  and  death  struggle,  not  for  the  retention  of  this 
system  or  of  that,  but  for  the  possession  on  oar  part  of  faith  in  a  living  God. 
If  we  grasp  God's  hand  but  feebly,  we  shall  go  forth  against  the  adversary 
with  a  strength  which  will  soon  be  overpowered. 

The  Holy  War  of  the  Century  is  primarily  &  religious  one,  and  secondarily 
n  theological  one.  It  is  first  spiritual  and  then  logical.  Some,  it  is  true,  wbk 
to  separate  the  inward  from  the  out  ward ,  the  religious  from  tlie  theological ; 
but  history  and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  are  against  them.  The 
two  have  never  yet  been  severed  ;  and  they  never  will  be,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  cannot  be.  We  must,  however,  be  careful  to  give  the  emo- 
tional side  of  man  its  true  place.  Otherwise  we  shall  find  ourselves  drifting 
into  an  intellectual  sacerdotalism  no  less  perilous  than  the  ecclesiastical 
priestcraft  from  which  humanity  has  already  suffered  so  much.    This  is  not 
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tlie  battle  of  the  theologians,  but  of  the  people.  This  is  not  a  struggle  to  be 
carried  on  by  professed  defenders  of  the  faithr  It  is  one  in  which  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  trusts  in  a  Personal  God  is  a  recruit  in  the  Spiritual 
anny.  We  must  look  therefore  to  our  churches  to  win  for  us  the  final  victories 
0T6r  the  assumptioxui  which  in  their  issue  strike  at  the  root  of  all  self-sacrifice 
find  morality.  If  the  churches  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  the  prospects 
are  gloomy  indeed.  If  they  are  stricken  with  the  paralysis  of  doubt,  they  will 
have  to  break  up  and  pass  away,  in  order  to  give  place  to  those  who  believe 
aid  '^  therefore  speak.''  Our  confidence  is  that  this  time  of  searching  and 
siftLDg  will  drive  Christian  people  to  a  closer  communion  with  their  Divine 
Redeemer.  They  will  discard  second-hand  beliefs,  and  hear  the  **  Word  " 
for  themselves  '^  and  thus  they  will  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  The  new  and  higher  dogmatism  of  the  future  must 
originate  in  more  vital  union  between  the  churches  and  their  Divine  Head  ; 
and  it  will  then  as  a  consequence  be  life-giving.  And  if  in  reaching  forward 
to  that  higher  stage  some  lay  exclusive  emphasis  on  conduct  and  others  on 
doctrine,  let  us  be  comforted  with  the  thought  that  practical  Christian 
people  will  oppose  all  such  one-sided  endeavours.  Our  security  in  this  war- 
fare lies  in  the  Spiritual  instincts  of  regenerated  men.  These  instincts  can 
never  permit  them  to  sunder  Christian  dogma  from  Christian  life.  And  so 
irith  a  good  heart  we  look  forward  to  the  issue  of  this  part  of  our  holy  war. 
God  hath  more  certainty  to  ''  break  forth  from  His  Word  "  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  those  who  are  contending  against  the  evil  dogmatism  of  unbelief, 
of  false  theologies,  and  of  superficial  philosophies. 


II.    THE  CHURCH  A  TEMPLE. 
By  Rev.  J.  Hiles  Hitchbns. 

The  particulars  of  the  construction  of  tlie  ancient  temple  are  deeply  interest- 
ing. We  read  with  pleasure  of  the  adoption  of  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
architecture.  We  picture  the  cedar  walls,  the  golden  roof  richly  carved 
with  flowers  and  figures,  the  ornamental  floor  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  the 
elaborate  pillars  with  golden  pedestals,  bright  brazen  shafts,  rich  capitals, 
the  altar  with  its  outspreading  cherubim,  and  all  the  elegant  furniture,  till 
oar  minds  are  bewildered  amid  the  grandeur  ;  but  we  are  glad  that  God*s 
people  made  that  a  *'  beautiful,"  which  Hia  presence  subsequently  made  a 
'^  holy  "  house.  That  temple  was  figurative  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
—Ihe  temple  of  the  Lord  which  the  prophet  Zechariah  foretold  the  Redeemer 
should  build.* 

Kow,  the  sit«  chosen  for  the  first  temple  which  bore  Solomon*s  name  was 
Mount  Moriah,  where  Abraham  offered  the  ram  which  God  provided,  and 
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where  the  deatroying  angel  sheathed  the  sword  of  judgment  on  aoconnt  of 
^  David's  sacrifice  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  the  Jebusite.  There  is 
certainly  here  something  snggestive.  That  the  position  of  the  temple  should 
be  one  so  identified  with  sacrifice  ought  not  to  be  passed  without  remark. 
In  ages  of  darkness  and  superstition  there  prevailed  a  custom  of  putting 
to  death  a  poor  slave  upon  the  foundation-stone  of  a  public  building 
that  was  to  be  erecfced.  The  edifice  would  not  be  regarded  as  secure  or 
consecrated  unless  human  blood  had  been  sprinkled  upon  the  foundations. 
And  when  God  laid  the  foundation  of  His  Church  it  was  from  eteznitj 
associated  with  the  "  shedding  of  blood."  A  sacrifice — one  sacrifice — an  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice  was  ordained  of  Heaven.  The  Lamb  was,  in  God's  just 
and  loving  decrees,  slain  from  before  the  foundations  of  the  world.  The 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were  saved  by  faith  in  the  sacrifice  to  &e 
actually  presented.  The  saints  of  the  New  Testament  economy  are  saved 
by  faith  in  the  sacrifice  that  has  hem  offered.  The  whole  temple— the  whole 
Church  of  God  is  based  upon  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  Eternal  Son. 

But  it  was  necessary  upon  that  site  of  Mount  Moriah  to  construct  walls 
and  buttresses,  and  fill  up  inequalities  by  immense  substructions.  Josephus 
says, ''  The  foundations  were  sunk  to  an  astonishing  depth,  and  composed  of 
stones  of  singular  magnifcude  and  very  durable."  These  stones  were  brought 
from  Lebanon,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  and  from  quarries 
which  have  been  recently  discovered,  under  the  Temple  rock,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "Royal  Caverns."  They  were  hewn  and  then  closely 
mortised  into  the  rock  of  Moriah,  so  that  the  whole  formed  a  basis  adequate 
to  support  the  splendid  superstructure.  Solomon  was  not  content  with  a 
foundation  of  common  materiaL  He  directed  that  the  stones  used  should  be 
"  great  stones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed  stones."  Prom  the  beginning  of  the 
work  to  the  end,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  the  best  was  consecrated  to 
the  Supreme,  and  thus  a  glorious  harmony  and  correspondence  was  preserved 
between  all  the  parts.  So  the  Church  of  God  is  established  upon  a  founda- 
tion not  only  strong  and  durable,  but  chaste  and  lovely.  "  Behold,  I  lay  in 
Zion  for  a  foundation  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  stone,  a  sure  founda- 
tion :  he  that  believeth  shall  not  be  ashamed."  To  these  beautiful  words 
the  apostle  Peter  reverted  when  describing  the  character  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  pointing  out  its  constitution,  he  said,  ''To  whom  coming,  as  unto 
a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious, 
ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ." 

The  materials  placed  upon  this  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  were  all  of 
the  most  costly  order.  So  if  the  foundation  of  the  Church  be  holy,  it  was 
designed  to  sustain  a  holy  people.  Only  hevoed  stones  can  belong  to  the 
spiritual  temple.  Only  they  who  have  been  separated  by  Divine  grace  from 
the  quarry  of  corrupt  nature — ^who  have  been  chiselled  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lifinite  Architect — and  who  are  made  living  stones.  Only  cosUy  stones  can 
be  built  upon  the  true  foundation.  As  Christ  was  genuine,  true,  sincere, 
and  possessed  of  substantial  glories,  so  they  who  are  really  united  to  Him 
must  be  sincere.    Grace  must  be  in  their  hearts.    Religion  must  not  be  like 
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i  mere  oomscation  on  the  surface  of  the  life  :  it  must  be  the  man's  second 
natoie.  There  must  not  be  translncencj  upon  the  thin  edges  whilst  the 
central  mass  is  dark.  All  must  be  transparent,  consistent,  beantifal^  precious. 
God  said,  concerning  His  Chuich,  **  Behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair 
colours. "  He  will  not  allow  one  stone  in  the  sacred  spiritital  fabric  to  remain 
in  its  natural  vileness.  Kach  must  be  recast,  reformed,  renewed,  and  each 
most  rest  upon  the  foundation  Gkxi  has  laid.  They  only  who  take  Jesus  as 
the  basis  of  their  hope  and  aspirations  belong  to  the  Church^of  Grod.  There 
Ls  but  one  temple,  and  that  one  is  constructed  of  all  whose  hearts  are  fixed  on 
Christ— subjected  to  Christ — ^willingly  and  for  ever  devoted  to  Him. 

Let  it  be  noted,  too,  that  as  the  stones  of  the  temple  were  J)uilt  upon  the 
foundation  they  were  all  necessarily  cemented'  together  side  by  side,  so 
closely  that  the  thinnest  substance  could  not  be  introduced  between  them. 
Thus  the  stones  were  laid.  So  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  when  men  are  united 
io  the  Saviour  they  are  united  to  one  another.  As  they  are  built  upon  the 
one  foundation,  so  they  are  builded  together.  There  exists  a  mutual  duty — 
a  mutual  responsibility.  They  are  to  support  one  another— bear  one  another^ 
burdens. 

Varied  positions  are  allotted  to  the  parts  of  a  temple.  Some  stones  are 
more  conspicuous  than  others.  Some  are  designed  by  the  artificer  to  form  a 
polished  shaft,  others  to  be  elaborated  into  a  richly  sculptured  capital.  Some 
fonna  strong  but  simple  pUlar,  others  are  used  as  steps  to  the  temple 
entrance.  So  among  Christians,  varieties  of  locations  and  duties  God  has 
appointed  to  us.  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Galatians  speaks  of  James,  Cephas, 
and  John  as  '*  pillars.''  Such,  undoubtedly,  have  been  many  godly  men 
since  their  day.  Thek  lives  have  been  so  noble^  and  their  influence  so  wide- 
spread that,  under  God,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  they  have  been  the 
supports  of  the  Church— the  defenders  of  the  Truth.  Not  to  such  a  high  and 
honouzable  position  are  we  all  called — ^nor  for  such  responsibilities  are  we  all 
fitted— but  to  be  permitted  to  fill  any  place  in  the  Church  is  a  matter  for 
which  we  may  cultivate  the  deepest  gratitude.  Whatever  our  duty  or  desti- 
nation in  the  Church,  we  should  learn  to  be  content. 

The  temple  was  solemnly  and  exclusively  appropriated  to  spiritual  service. 

Henoe  the  first  temple  was  dedicated  by  a  touching  prayer  from  the  lips  of 

Solomon,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  ark  ;  whilst  the  second  temple  was 

dedicated  by  a  service  of  great  impressiveness  and  joy.    It  was  to  be  the 

Kene  of  hallowed  devotion  and  Divine  revelation.     So  the  Church  is  separate 

from  the  world.    It  consists  of  those,  and  only  those,  who  are  devoted  to 

Christ.    It  consists  of  those,  and  only  those,  who  have  from  the  heart 

8iid :— 

"  Lord,  in  the  strength  of  grace^ 
With  a  glad  heart  and  free, 
Myself,  my  residue  of  days, 
I  consecrate  to  Thee. 

Thy  ransomed  servant,  I 

Kestore  to  Thee  thine  own, 
And  from  this  moment  live  or  die 

To  serve  my  God  alone." 
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The  conBecration  of  the  temple  was  permanent.  Every  atone  was  for  ever- 
more holy,  and  the  entire  structure  was  eternally  hallowed.  The  temple  was 
holy  at  all  times  :  not  only  when  the  censer  was  being  waved,  and  sweet- 
smelling  incense  curled  upward  to  the  skies,  but  when  the  doors  were  shut 
and  the  worshippers  were  lapped  in  sleep.  So  should  God*s  Church  be.  The 
individual  constituents  of  that  Church  should  realise  that  once  devoted  to 
the  Lord  they  are  always  His.  God  asks  of  us  continuous  sanctity :  not  the 
surrender  of  our  faith  and  feelings  for  the  period  of  youth,  to  terminate  with 
the  attainment  of  age—not  the  devotion  of  ourselves  in  the  hour  of  sickness, 
to  cease  with  the  return  of  health — ^not  the  determination  to  love  and  do 
the  right  whilst  we  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  which  may  be  shaken  off 
when  we  reach  the  longed-for  seat  of  power — not  the  dedication  of  our 
energies  and  time  on  the  Sabbath,  with  forgetfulness  of  God  during  the  days 
of  busy  toil — ^not  the  yielding  to  the  Spirit's  constraining  influence  when 
attending  the  means  of  grace,  to  return  to  thoughtlessness  and  sin  when  the 
services  of  God's  house  are  over — but  continuous,  unintermittingconsecration. 
Christ  expects  us  to  be  His  everywhere,  and  always.  His  when  basking  in 
the  rays  of  the  Divine  smile,  and  His  when  shivering  in  the  chill  winds  of 
adversity.  His  when  He  whispers,  "Be  not  afraid,"  and  His  when  we  walk 
in  darkness  having  no  light.  His  throughout  life's  chequered  course,  and 
His  when  our  footsteps  reach  the  brink  of  death's  cold  flood.  His  alone.  His 
always,  His  for  ever ! 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  in  Holy  Writ  how  jealously  the  Almighty 
watched  over  the  interests  of  His  temple,  and  how  He  inflicted  sore 
punishment  on  any  who  dared  to  profane  the  holy  spot  Sacrilege  He  once  and 
again  visited  with  severe  chastisement.  But  how  much  greater  care  does  He 
exercise  for  the  welfare  of  His  Church — His  spiritual  temple.  It  is  written, 
*'  When  Israel  went  from  nation  to  nation,  and  from  one  kingdom  to  another 
people ;  He  sufiered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong :  yea.  He  reproved  kings  for 
their  sakes,  saying,  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm." 
And  the  same  exerdse  of  love,  wisdom,  and  power  the  Church  of  Christ  can 
now  claim.  Jesus  Himself,  referring  to  His  Church,  said  He  had  founded  it 
upon  Himself — the  Rock — and  the  powers  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it. 
Let  us  clearly  understand  that  the  promise  of  security  and  stability  is  given 
to  the  invisible,  entire  Church — the  whole  company  of  believers — not  to  any 
special  or  particular  section  of  Christians.  There  is  no  encouragement 
throughout  the  Bible  to  any  particular  Church  if  its  faith  and  works  are 
faulty.  If  an  individual  fellowship  lose  its  love  and  fidelity  to  Christ,  it  must 
fall — "  the  gates  of  hell ''  will  soon  overpower  it.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  This,  too,  is  proved  by  the  prophetic 
declarations  against  another  Church  which  at  the  present  time  assumes 
to  be  the  only  true  Church.  The  day  is  coming  when  the  cry  shall  be  hesrd, 
'*  Babylon  the  Great  is  fallen !  "  Tes,  when  any  particular  Church  is  not 
firmly  based  on  the  true  foundation— or  when  its  walls  and  piUars  get  out  of 
the  perpendicular— it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction.  But  the  spiritual 
Church— constituted  by  true  believers  only— shall  always  abide  safely. 

The  protection  of  the  temple  of  God  did  not,  however,  ensure  exemption 
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from  accident — ^from  irear  and  tear.  Time  T^ould  work  iU  dire  effects  on  the 
temple  of  old.  Here  and  there,  beautiful  as  it  was,  the  finger-marks  of  age 
vould  appear.  Here  a  comer  of  the  stone  would  be  chipped  off,  and  there  a 
piece  of  cedar  splintered  ;  here  an  ornament  broken  away,  and  there  the 
gold  plate  braised  and  bedimmed  ;  but  the  "  holy  of  holies  "  was  still  illumi- 
nated, and  the  temple  as  a  whole  preserved  for  Service.  So  Christian  men 
who  constitute  parts  of  the  spiritual  temple— the  Church  of  Qod — are  subject 
i-tmsny  opposing  influences.  Sickness,  with  enervating  hand,  will  reduce  the 
energies  of  mankind,  and  bring  down  the  strong  man  to  the  feebleness  of 
infancy.  It  will  make  our  brows  throb  ivith  agony,  and  our  faces  wan  and  pale. 
Yean  will  steal  '*  fire  from  the  mind  and  vigour  from  the  limb.*'  Old  age 
will  bring  palsy  to  the  hand,  hoar-frost  to  the  head,  furrows  to  the  face,  and 
uimness  to  the  eyes.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  changes,  the  hearts  of 
Christ*8  people  shall  be  kept  near  to  Him.  Nothing  external  can  drive  the 
Liring  Grod  from  the  spiritual  temple.  However  great  may  be  the  outward 
changes,  the  Church  still  stands  and  shall  continue.  Ah !  great  changes  have 
indeed  transpired.  Where  are  the  early  followers  of  Jesus  who  opened  up 
new  fields  for  the  Gospel  ?  Where  are  the  glorious  Reformers  who  cheered 
the  people  of  God  forward  in  times  of  darkness  and  dread  ?  Where  are  the 
imflinching  men  who  kept  the  pass  of  Conscience,  and  fell  rather  than  permit 
the  foe  to  take  it  ?  And  where  ore  the  revered  spirits  who  in  our  childhood 
and  youth  taught  us  so  much  ?  We  gather  reverently  round  their  tombs^ 
ve  icatter  our  fading  wreaths  of  honour  upon  their  coffins,  we  inscribe  their 
names  upon  monuments  of  fame,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Church  has 
lost  the  preaence  here  of  tried,  experienced,  trusted,  and  loved  ones.  But 
still  the  Church  exists,  and  there  is  One  who  says,  ''  Lo  I  am  with  you 
alwayi,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

What  we  need  particularly,  dear  reader,  is  to  remember  that  God  haa 
made  us  to  be,  in  His  hands,  the  custodians  of  the  purity  of  the  temple. 
The  Jewiah  people  were  careful  to  see  that  nothing  unhallowed  ever  entered 
the  precincts  of  the  court.  So  the  Apostle,  in  addressing  the  early  membera 
of  the  Christian  Church,  says,  '*  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God^ 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  1  Now  if  any  man  defile  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy  ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which 
temple  ye  are."  Let  us  try  to  recollect  that  as  parts  of  the  one  Church— the 
spiritual  temple-^we  are  not  our  own ;  that  oiir  mental  faculties  are  Christ's^ 
our  physical  energies  Christ's,  our  worldly  wealth  Christ's,  our  social 
iaflnenoe  Christ's,  our  invaluable  moments  Christ's,  our  dU  Christ's,  and 
that  if  we  employ  any  of  these  for  purposes  opposed  to  His  will,  we  desecrate 
and  profane  His  property. 


As  iron,  puut  into  the  fire,  loseth  its  rust,  and  becometh  clearly  red  hot,  so 
b  that  wholly  tumeth  himself  unto  God  puts  off  all  slothfulness,  and  is 
tansformcd  into  a  new  man. — Thomas  d  Kenipis. 
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My  Father  and  my  Grod, 
I  bend  beneath  Thy  rod — 

Thy  chastening  handl 
0  do  not  crash  me  quite. 
But  let  some  flickering  light 
Gleam  through  affliction's  night 

From  that  bright  land. 

Tea,  from  that  land  so  bright, 
Which  never  knows  a  night 
Of  pain  and  tears, 

0  send  one  cheering  ray 
To  help  me,  till  the  day 
Breaking,  shall  chase  away. 

My  gloomy  fears. 

The  day  which  Thou  dost  make 
Ul>on  the  soul  to  break, 

Radiant  and  warm  ; 
When  Faith,  with  cleared  sight, 
And  Hope,  made  strong  and  bright, 
With  gentler  Love  unite, 

After  the  storm. 

My  prayer  is  not,  my  God, 
That  Thou  wouldst  spare  the  rod, 
Hard  though  it  be  ; 

1  only  ask  that  Thou, 

As  'neath  the  stroke  I  bow, 
Wouldst  one  sweet  smile  bestow. 
To  strengthen  me. 

Then,  when  the  trial's  o'er. 
And  Thou  dost  frown  no  more, 

But  ever  smile, 
My  soul  with  lifted  song 
Will  join  the  heavenly  throng. 
Sounding  with  ardour  strong 

Thy  praise  the  while. 

Leeuide,  J.  Fkanojs. 
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The  Cbssic  Preachers  of  the  English  Church,    Lectures  delivered 

at  St.  James'  Church  in  1877.    With  an  introduction  by  John  Eowabd  Kbmfb, 
U,A.    (John  Murray.) 

Maiiers  in  English   Theology.    Being  King's  College  Lectures. 

Edited,  with  an  hifltorical  preface,  by  Alfred  Babbt,  D.D.    (John  Murray.) 

Hie  history  of  the  currents  of  thought  in  any  nation  or  church  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  history  of  a  few  great  men.  To  portray  a  nation,  period,  or  commumty 
OQ  the  biographical  principle,  it  is  only  requisite  that  the  choice  of  representative 
men  shonld  be  made  without  parsimony  and  with  a  catholic  breadth  of  eympathy. 
The  two  series  of  portraits  now  before  us  certainly  do  not  lack  sympathy,  and  do 
Bot  withhold  criticism.  They  cover,  moreover,  a  period  of  English  histoxy  which 
it  ii  profoundly  difficult  to  estimate  with  impartiality.  We  have  the  mists  of  our 
praeat  suxroundings,  and  through  these  we  must  perforce  look  when  attempting 
to  deUneate  "  The  Classic  Preachers  of  the  English  Church  "  and  <<  Masters  in  English 
Theology."  Dr.  Barry,  in  his  interesting  historical  preface  to  the  second  of  these 
volumes,  is  justified  in  regarding  Hooker,  Andrewes,  ChiUingworth,  Whichcote, 
Ttylor,  and  Pearson  as  representative  men,  but  even  the  biographers  to  whom 
ChiUiiigworth  and  Whichcote  are  entrusted  have  little  to  say  in  high  praise  of  the 
positiTe  legacies  left  by  them  to  English  theology ;  and  though  they  are  thus 
dignified  with  a  phice  alongside  of  Hooker,  Taylor,  and  Pearson,  those  Dii  majorum 
gentium,  we  should  not  quarrel  with  this,  if  Dr.  Barry  had  not  assured  us  that 
"the Puritan  school,  great  as  were  its  power  and  earnestness,  has  bequeathed  no 
voting  which  takes  a  permanent  place  in  English  theological  literature."  It 
oecoiitous  that  Howe,  Owen,  Chamock,  Baxter,  to  say  nothing  of  Goodwin,  Sibbes, 
Brookes,  Henry  Smith,  have  oontributed  to  that  literature  as  much  of  permanence 
md  value  as  either  Whichcote  or  ChiUingworth.  '  <  The  Living  Temple  "  of  Howe, 
"The  Method  of  Christian  Theology''  of  B.  Baxter,  whom  DoUinger  describes 
u  the  greatest  Protestant  theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  treatise  of 
"The  Person  and  Glory  of  Christ,"  by  John  Owen,  and  <<  The  Discourses  on  the 
Birine  Attributes,"  by  Chamock  and  Bates,  can  hardly  be  put  out  of  the  category. 
I>r.  Bairy's  treatment  of  Hooker  is  careful,  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the  motive, 
the  riches,  argument,  and  fulness  of  the  "Ecclesiastical  Polity/'  Dr.  Plumptre's 
t^Qochant  criticism  of  the  spirit  and  value  of  ChiUingworth's  ''  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants," the  eloquence  and  fervour  of  Dr.  Farrar's  estimate  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  the  masterly  analysis  of  the  work  of  Pearson,  by  Professor  Cheetham,  confer 
groat  interest  on  the  work,  Lancelot  Andrewes  is  also  the  subject  of  discourso. 
Dean  Church  here  deals  with  him  as  a  theologian.  He  likewise  received  a  place  in 
^Ir.  Eempe's  volume  among  ''  Companions  of  the  Devout  Life." 

In  "The  Classic  Preachers  of  the  English  Church,"  Donne,  Barrow,  South, 
Beveridge,  Wilson,  and  Butler  are  set  forth  in  their  characteristic  homiletic 
features  by  Canon  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Wace,  Dean  Lake,  Prebendary  Clark,  Canon 
Fanar,  and  Dean  Goulbum.  They  form  a  fascinating  and  noble  group.  We 
hope  that  this  series  may  be  followed  by  others  which  shall  do  justice  to  Taylor, 
BqU,  Waterland,  and  Jackson.  The  sketch  of  the  career  of  the  saintly  Bishop 
Wilson  is  done  with  exquisite  taste,  and  Dean  Goulbum's  apology  for  Butler's 
apparent  absorption  ii^i  ethical  themes  is  fair  and  interesting.    The  task  of  Mr. 
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Waco  is  executed  with  great  abUity,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  fine  momorial  of 
men  characterised  respectively  by  quaint  imagination,  exhaustlesa  copiousness, 
glittering  wit,  and  irritable  temper,  by  expository  vcrdatility,  sublime  common  secae, 
and  vigorong  ethical  analysis.  The  greatness  of  these  names,  or  of  most  of  them, 
shows  over  the  guarded  pinnacles  of  the  English  Church.  Their  virtues,  learning, 
wit,  poetry  and  wisdom  make  their  work  the  common  heritage  of  all  that  speak.the 
English  tongue,  and  we  heartily  thank  ^r.  Kempe  as  well  as  Br.  Barry  for  their 
editorial  labours. 

Christian  Life  and  Practice  of  the  Early  Church.  By  E.  de 
Fbbssbxsb,  D.D.  Translated  by  Annie  Harwood-Holmden.  (Hodder  and 
Btoughton.) 

This  volume  is  issued  at  the  same  time  with  its  French  original,  and  is  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  condnsion  of  Br.  de  Pre8sen8c*s  studies  in  the  history  of 
the  first  three  centuries.    He  makes  wise  use  of  the  most  ancient  form  of  the 
so-called  '*  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  regarding  this  curious  book,  not  as  what  it 
professes  to  be,  the  work  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  but  a  much  interpolated 
sketch— written  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy— of  the 
ecclesiastical  life  of  that  period.    He  explains  how  the  simple  forms  of  worship  and 
ceremonial  and  ecclesiastical  order,  to  which  this  document  bears  witness,  gradually 
suffered  **  change  into  something  new  and  strange."    By  detailing  the  career  of 
Origen  and  of  Cyprian,  the  chief  events  of  the  pontificate  of  Callistus  and  Comeliai, 
the  combination  of  interests  which  led  to  the  condemnation  of  Novatus  and  Novatian, 
of  Montanism  and  Sabellianism«  of  Tertullian  and  Origeu,  he  shows  how  the  anti- 
hierarchical  party,  which  was  sometimes  on  the  side  of  austerity,  and  sometimes  of 
lax  discipline,  was  foiled  at  every  crisis,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  buUt  up  at 
length  its  authority  on  the  basis  of  a  loosened  moral  standard,  and  on  the  dodared 
right  of  the  hierarchy  to  remit  all  sins.    Br.  de  Pressense  presents,  moreover,  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  worship,  ritual,  song,  and  social  life  of  the  third  century.    We 
can  only  express  the  earnest  wish  that  he  may  have  strength  to  carry  on  his 
researches  into  the  history,  dogma,  and  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  free  churches  in  particular  owe  a  debt  of  obligation  to  the  author  for  the 
iupartial  and  vivid  portraiture  he  has  given  of  the  rise  of  the  hierarchical  spirit, 
and  for  the  tone  of  deep  and  earnest  piety  which  pervades  this  admirable  volume. 

A     Young   Mail's    Safeguard    in    the   Perils    of  the  Age.   By 

William  Guxst,  F.G.S.     (Hodder  and  Stoujhton.) 

This  volume  is  a  reproduction  in  parts  of  the  admirable  addresses  of  Mr.  Guest 
to  a  '*  young  man  setting  out  in  life."  The  first  chapter,  on  "  the  moral  dangers 
of  the  age,"  is  nobly  conceived  and  powerfully  executed.  There  is  no  hyperbole, 
and  no  straining  after  effect;  but  wholesome  and  even  terrible  truth  is  uttered  witb 
agonising  sympathy  and  manly  frankness.  The  chapter  on  *'  the  sceptical  doubts 
of  the  age  *'  is  remarkable  for  its  condensation,  eloquence,  and  force.  The  author 
has  taken  keen  and  intelligent  note  of  the  latest  utterances  on  the  side  both  of  in- 
fidelity and  faith,  and  has  made  use  of  Mr,  Rogers'  ad  hominem  argument,  which 
consisted  in  sotting  forth  **  the  creed  of  the  infidel  *'  with  conspicuous  suooetf.  T^^ 
closing  chapter,  on  the  young  man's  place  In  the  age,  is  charged  with  sound,  heilthy, 
godly  counsel. 
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Sir  Titus  Salt,  Baronet :     His  Life  ami  its  Lessons.      By   Rev. 
A.  Baloabkib.    (Hodder  and  Stovghton.) 

From  the  marvellons  career  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  as  from  a  text,  Mr.  Balgaruie  has 
prodnced  an  ethical  aod  religiouB  discourse.  The  subject  of  this  biography  com- 
bined in  his  own  person  almost  every  element  of  social,  muDicipal,  and  political 
Tiitae.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  force  of  character,  and  his  progress  in 
boBiiiess  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  brilliant  successes.  From  humble  begin- 
nings and  slender  education,  he  became  the  creator  of  a  new  branch  of  industry,  and 
theaichiteot  of  the  most  splendid  business  in  the  world.  He  might  on  his  fiftieth 
birthday  hare  retired  to  a  country  home  and  rural  occupations ;  but  he  deliberately 
i«Tol?ed  at  that  epoch  of  his  life  the  magnificent  conception  of  the  manufacturing 
dtj  snd  palace  of  toil  which  will  hand  down  his  name  to  future  generations.  His 
biographer  has  laid  just  emphasis  on  the  ruling  motive  with  which  Mr.  Salt  devised 
and  executed  his  large  design.  He  wished  to  create  a  community  in  which 
the  sources  of  disease  and  the  temptations  to  immorality  should  be  at  their  minimum, 
ind  where  every  elevating,  educational,  andrelig^oas  influence  should  have  large  and 
free  loope ;  where  relations  between  master  and  workman  should  be  healthy  and 
happy,  wh^e  he  could  use  his  vast  capital  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men  and  his 
petsonal  influence  for  the  cause  of  God.  Mr.  Balgamie  has  told  the  story  with  much 
sympathy  and  intelligence.  We  can,  moreover,  see  the  large-hearted  and  gigantesque 
ecale  of  Mr.  Salt* s  benovolonoe ;  the  kindness  and  frankness  of  his  generosity ;  how  he 
oonTeyed  the  idea  of  receiving  rather  than  of  bestowing  an  advantage  when  he  lavished 
his  princely  gifts.  There  are  proofs  given  of  the  profound  interest  he  felt  in  the 
voidiip  of  God,  in  the  care  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  and  in  the  great  causes  of 
liberty,  education,  reform,  and  patriotism.  His  religious  life  was  unostentatious  in 
the  exbreme,  but  manly  and  simple ;  his  faith  in  Christ  humble  and  earnest,  and  after 
receiving  every  kind  of  recognition  which  his  fellow  townsmen,  his  fellow  Ohristians, 
his  workpeople,  his  country  could  confer  upon  him,  he  passed  away  in  a  ripe  old  age, 
learing  a  name  and  a  memory  which  will  long  be  a  stimulus  to  virtue,  piety,  tho- 
roogbneas,  and  generosity.  This  volume  will  convey  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  the 
laoons  of  a  truly  noble  life.  The  only  criticism  we  are  disposed  to  offer  is  that  the 
"lessons"  are  too  constantly  and  insistently  urged.  They  were  sufficiently  obvious 
vithout  laborious  effort  to  suggest  and  emphasize  them. 

The  Hindoo   Pilgrinis.      By  M.   A.    Sherrino,   M.A.,   LL.B. 

(Tiubner  &  Co.) 

Kr.  Sherring,  an  honoured  and  distinguished  Indian  missionary  of  the  London 
Society,  here  comes  before  us  in  a  new  character.  He  is  well  known  as  an  authority 
on  the  Hindoo  systems  of  Caste  and  on  the  history  of  Indian  Missions  ;  but  in  this 
Tolome  he  has  taken  up  the  pen  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio,  and  has  woven  together 
the  lemi-mythical,  semi-historical  traditions  of  the  Hindoo  tribes  into  the  form  of 
the  improvised  nazrationsof  agroup  of  eight  pilgrims.  These  are  described,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  one  by  one  the  pilgrims  tell  their 
■toties  and  sing  songs  to  each  other  in  the  evening  twilight.  The  poetic  form  which 
our  author  thus  gives,  even  to  Brahmanio  faith  and  internecine  conflict ;  the  charm 
vhich  unmerited  suffering  is  made  to  throw  around  its  victims,  or  in  which  a  cruel 
death  enwraps  some  brave  heroine  of  tribal  warfare  ;  the  discovery  of  noble  senti- 
ment in  ancient  myths,  and  admiration  of  personal  daring — ^reveal  one  of  the  secrets 
of  the  author's  success  as  a  missionary,  namely,  his  deep  sympathy  with,  and  ac- 
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curate  knowledge  of,  the  people  whom  he  is  seeking  to  benefit  He  takes  no  nniur 
advantage  of  their  faith  as  in  the  hymn  to  Yishna ;  he  even  makes  it  in  some  of  its 
forms  attractiye  and  beantiful.  The  terrific  story  of  the  immolation  of  the  sixty 
widows  of  Bajah  Mann  Singh — an  historical  fact—is  told  in  simple  ballad  metre  and 
rhymes,  and  wrings  from  even  the  pilgrims  themselves  a  wail  of  agony  and  disap- 
proval. The  fight  with  the  tigers  for  their  den  by  the  outlawed  princes  is  wonder* 
fully  done.  Mr.  Sherring  modestly  describes  the  composition  of  these  verses  as  the 
entertainment  of  his  leisure  during  an  enforced  holiday  among  the  mountains.  Wa 
do  not  daim  for  them  high  poetic  merit,  but  they  are  always  readable,  clever,  and 
musical,  and  often  spirited.  Much  histoiy  is  suggested,  and  the  whole  is  saturated 
with  Oriental  feeling.    Take  as  a  specimen  a  stanza  from  the  Bhat's  song  : 

The  jewels  of  Panna  are  costly  and  rare ; 
The  Bilks  of  Umritsor  are  matchlessly  fair ; 
But  the  waters  of  Gnnga  in  beaaty  outTie 
All  the  gems  of  the  earth,  all  the  stars  of  the  sky. 
Uer  fountains  are  pure  as  the  snows  of  ELidilr. 
And  her  stream  as  it  flows  no  foulness  can  mar  ; 
But  where  Eishee's  high  temples  eternally  shine. 
Each  wave  is  a  god,  and  each  drop  is  divine. 

Henry  Wonnacott :  Memorial  volume,  edited  by  his  Wife.  (London : 

Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

We  are  reminded,  in  reading  these  memorials  of  ministerial  and  pastoral  life, 
that  the  fulness  and  the  fruitfulness  of  such  a  life  are  independent  of  its  length. 
In  little  more  than  seven  years,  loved  opportunities  for  ministering  to  the  edification 
of  the  church  were  terminated  by  death.  From  this  biographical  sketch  of  Henry 
Wonnacott,  and  the  sermons  that  follow  it,  even  they  who  were  not  pri?ileged  to 
know  him,  and  to  feel  the  benefit  of  his  influence,  would  wish  that  for  many  yean 
to  come  he  had  been  permitted  to  urge  men,  by  his  thoughtful  and  impassioned 
appeals,  to  the  complete  surrender  of  themselves  to  God.  But  the  wiU  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  is  best;  and  the  solace  experienced  by  the  widowed  heart, in 
preparing  these  memorials  for  public  use,  will  be  increased  by  the  Ghristian 
aspirations  and  resolves  they  are  so  beautifully  fitted  to  excite  and  strengthen. 

The   Life  of  William  Brock,  D,B.    By  Charles  M.   Birrell. 

(London :  James  Nisbet  and  Go.) 

This  biography  of  one  who  impressed  all  by  his  th'orough  Christian  manlinesB 
was  worth  waiting  for.  The  author  has  delineated  the  life-experiences  of  his  old 
friend  with  remarkable  fidelity,  good  taste,  and  literary  skill.  While  reading  this 
record  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  services  and  confiicts,  the  disappointments  and 
*  successes,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  now  glorified  brother,  we  seem  again  to  see 
his  beaming  countenance,  to  hear  his  truthful  and  soul-stirring  voice,  and  tcfeel  his 
holy  and  genial  influence.  Dr.  Brock  supplies  another  illustration  of  the  truth,  '*  It 
is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth."  Early  trials  intensified  his 
desire  for  knowledge,  his  force  of  character,  his  disposition  to  sympathise  with 
others,. and  his  sense  of  abiding  dependence  upon  Gk>d. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  how  the  loving  son,  and  diligent  apprentice,  became  the 
faithful,  loving,  and  diligent  student,  and  afterwards  the  no  less  faithful,  loving,  and 
diligent  pastor,  first  in  Norwich  and  then  at  Bloomsbury.  William  Brook  iros 
emphatically  a  man  and  a  minister  for  the  times.  He  knew  how  to  apply  Christian 
principles  to  current  wants,  trials,  dangers,  and  re8ponsibilitie^    With  great 
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courage  he  improved  opportonities  for  iziBisting  apon  the  daty  of  Christianising 
commercial  and  political  life.  He  was  among  the  first  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  religiooB  serrices  in  theatres  and  similar  huildings,  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
masses,  He  entered  heartily  into  various  endeavours  to  promote  liberty,  righteous- 
ness, and  peace  both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New.  From  filoomsbury  his 
inflaence  radiated  forth  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  When  compelled  through 
Ming  health  to  relinquish  the  pastoral  office,  he  loved,  according  to  his  strength,  to 
bear  testimony  for  Christ.  This  story  of  his  useful  life,  and  his  tranquil  death,  is 
fitted  to  extend  and  perpetuate  his  influence  for  good,  A  chapter  of  personal 
recollections  by  his  son  William  appropriately  closes  the  work,  and  constrains  us  to 
iay,  would  that  every  son  had  such  a  father  and  every  father  such  a  son ! 

Inspired  Ethicty  A  revised  translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  By  John 
Stock,  LL.D.,  Haddersfield.  (London :  Elliot  Stock.)  This  revised  trans- 
lation and  jadicions  claaaification  of  Solomon's  Proverbs  are  likely  to  promote 
familiarity  with  their  meaning,  appreciation  of  their  worth,  and  skill  in  their  use. 
--Thi  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  Observation  and  Expe- 
ricnce.  By  James  Kennedy,  M.A.  (Mirzapore:  Orphan  School  Press.)  Thcso 
esmys  npon  some  of  t&e  leading  doctrines  of  the  Bible  were  written  to  meet  the 
coofosioDS  of  religions  belief  in  India.  They  are  no  less  suited  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  religions  opinions  in  England.  Their  republication  here  in  a  cheap  form 
vonld  be  likely  to  serve  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  among  us. — The  Jews  in  Relu' 
tion  to  the  Church  and  the  World.  A  course  of  lectures.  (London :  Hodder  and 
Stonghton.)  These  six  lectures  are  well  adapted  to  lead  thoughtful  Jews  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  Christianity.  They  will  serve  no  less  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
Christians,  and  to  stimulate  their  endeavours  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  Jews. 
--The  Kingdoms  of  Itratl  and  Judah,  Parts  I.  and  IL  By  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.  (Sun- 
^y  School  Union.)  Worthy  of  Dr.  Green's  reputation  as  an  historian  and  Biblical 
scholar. — Things  ichieh  God  hath  Joined  Together :  Addresses  on  Isaiah  xlv,  21-25. 
%8.  A.  Blackwood.  (Nisbet  and  Co.)  God  has  joined  many  things  together.  Those 
on  whose  inseparable  junction  Mr.  Blackwood  here  discourses  sympathetically 
are Righteonsness  and  Redemption,  Looking  and  Living,  Pardon  and  Power,  Justi- 
fication and  Joy. — The  Satan  of  Scripture,  By  James  .^rmistan,  K.C.L.  (J.  F. 
Shaw  and  Co.)  Second  edition.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  personality  of  the 
^tan  of  Scripture  is  tolerably  well  put,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  author  airs  his 
'  &Tourite  aversions  in  detail — such  as  vivisection,  &c.— by  referring  them  to  the 
ppedal  manifestation  of  the  devil,  is  highly  amusing  and  somewhat  damaging  to  his 
theory — Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek  on  a  New  Plan :  A  Companion  to  the 
I-cnetm  ef  New  TestanwU  Greek.  (Elliot  Stock.)  The  new  plan  is  to  combine 
the  Lexicon  and  accidence  of  Greek  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  in  one  alphabetical 
^n^gement,  and  present  all  the  forms  of  the  Greek  verbs  under  alphabetical  lists 
of  tenmnations !  The  laziest  boy  may  thus  learn,  without  trouble,  in  a  few  seconds, 
bov  to  parse  every  form  that  he  encounters,  and,  in  our  opinion,  as  rapidly  to  forget 
'^^'—Triplieate  Paper  on  Triunitics,  By  Alfred  Fairfax  Morgan,  With  introduction 
h'  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester.  (Elliot  Stock.)  We  are  astonished 
that  Dr.  Eraser  should  have  put  his  name  to  this  trivial  publication.  The  author 
2ndi  triplicates  and  trinnities  everywhere,  even  in  the  skin  of  a  man  and  the  '*  tails  " 
of  a  Pasha,  in  the  fact  that  the  *'  circle"  is  "practically  thrice  its  diameter,''  in  the 
three  feathers  of  the  Prince's  plume,  in  the  "  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle,'*  in  tho 
*•  Triads  of  the  Welsh  Bards,"  in  "Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,"  of  Mark 
Anthony's  speech— in  fact,  in  "one,  two,  three." 


1G2  ob!Ti;ar\*. 

THOMAS  MAHTIN  HERBERT,  M.A. 

0!YB  who  had  not  yet  quite  made  hia  mark,  bat  from  whom  those  who  knew  him 
expected  mach,  haa  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  oar  Congregationalist  Pastors  and 
Professors.  Mr.  Herbert's  life  was  emphatically  that  of  a  student,  and  of  sock 
there  is  seldom  mach  to  tell,  while,  in  his  case,  the  full  results  of  mental  power  and 
a  very  thorough  mental  training  were  only  beginning  to  appear,  so  that  the  record 
most  necessarily  be  slight. 

He  came  of  a  godly  household ;  one  retaining  much  of  the  simplicity  and  piotu 
order  of  an  earlier  generation.  His  father  and  motiier,  to  whom  that  influence  was 
dae,  still  live,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  the  name  of  his  father, 
Alderman  Herbert,  of  Nottiugham,  and  to  say  that  his  mother  is  now  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  <<  Taylors  of  Ongar."  Thomas,  the  eldest  of  three  brothers,  was  bom  at 
Nottingham,  Oct.  18th,  1835.  The  youngest  of  the  three,  "Edward  Gilbert,"  who 
pissed  away  before  him,  showed  brighter  promise  as  a  child,  and  in  manho3d  seemed 
for  a  time  to  take  preceience ;  but  Thomas,  though  not  precocious,  and  nev^r  having 
very  vigorous  health,  possessed  a  sweetness  of  dispontion,  a  solid  ability,  and  a 
steadiness  of  application,  that  bodf  d  well  both  for  happiness  and  success  in  life. 
Piety  in  such  a  nature,  and  in  such  surroondings,  developed  early,  unfolding  like  a 
flower,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  lA  joined  the  Church  at  Friar  Lane,  of  which  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  was  pastor.  At  Mill  Hill  he  completed  his  schooling  i 
and  soon  after,  he  entered  Spring  Hill  College,  at  first  as  a  lay  student,  bat  he 
afterwards  fulfilled  the  ministerial  course  of  five  years.  When  Mr.  Henry  Rogers 
removed  to  Lancashire  College,  Thomas  Herbert  accompanied  him,  but  the  committee 
requested  that  he  would  continue  to  rank  himself  as  a  '*  Spring  Hill  student,"  Mr. 
James,  the  Chairman,  remarking  that  "he  was  a  College  blossom  of  great  promise." 
Finally,  at  the  University  of  London  he  took  his  degree  of  M. A. 

Nether  Chapel,  Sheffield,  was  the  scene  of  his  first  pastorate.  Even  then  his 
preaching  was  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  and  deamees  of  style,  by  a  choice  beanty 
of  phrase,  an  exact  sequence  and  coherence  of  thought,  and  by  an  ingenions  and 
often  strikingly  original  conception  of  his  subject  Unlike  the  preaching  of  most 
young  men,  its  chief  subject  was  the  practical  experience  of  the  spiritual  life.  In 
later  years  it  gained  in  fervour,  animation,  and  hopefolness  :  his  manhood  seemed 
younger  than  his  youth.  Maoh  to  the  regret  of  many  friends,  at  the  end  of  two 
years  the  young  pastor  resigned  his  charge ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  ao  large  a 
1)uilding,  planted  as  it  was  amidst  a  dense,  population,  required  a  different  style  of 
preaching.  For  a  time  he  took  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Bowdon,  Cheshire, 
during  the  illness  of  its  pastor,  the  late  Alfred  Morris,  and  then  followed  a  long  and 
trying  interval  in  pastoral  work,  which  was  assiduously  devoted  to  study.  He  had 
always  suffered  under  a  defect  of  voice,  and  this  proved  a  great  disadvantage  in 
seeking  another  charge.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  under  the  treatment  of 
tiie  late  Dr.  Hunt,  of  Hastings,  and  at  length  he  settled  at  Cheadle,  where  he 
spent  eight  happy  and  successful  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1876— somewhat  loth  to 
lay  down  congenial  work,  and  a  course  of  private  study — ^he  accepted  the  chair  of 
Philosophy  and  Church  History,  vacant  at  Lancashire  C(illege  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Prof.  Newth.  Then  he  seemed  to  have  found  his  true  life-work,  and 
presently  declared  to  a  friend  that  he  would  not  change  his  position  for  any  other 
in  England.  His  students  felt  all  the  animating  influence  of  an  enthusiasm  sup- 
ported by  acquirements  so  ample  and  powexi  so  keen  and  originaL    He  was  always. 
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a  delightful  companioo,  and  now  all  tho  latent  brightness  of  hia  nature  shone  out, 
illamiaatuig  the  diacuaaion  of  the  deepeat  problems ;  and  there  was  no  depth  but  he 
would  sound  it  if  possible  to  the  bottom  and  reach  firm  footing^. 

Soddenlj,  at  midnight^  came  the  unlooked-for  oall.  One  day's  illness,  that  did 
iMtieem  serions,  was  the  only  preparation— of  that,  so  devout  a  spirit  had  little  need  ; 
bat  the  announcement  on  Wednesday  morning,  November  29th,  that  Thomas 
Herbert  had  passed  away,  was  a  cruel  shock  to  students,  colleagues,  and  many 
bring  friends.  A  widow  and  three  Dutherless  children  had  to  meet  the  forlorn 
daylight — a  brother,  a  sbter,  and  the  aged  parents  to  bow  their  heads  beneath  the 
stroke. 

He  was  laid  beside  his  brother  Edward  in  the  Nottingham  General  Cemetery,  and 
a  touching  address  by  Prof.  Scott  bore  testimony  to  a  sense  of  grievous  loss,  sus- 
tained, not  only  by  the  College^  not  only  by  the  Congregational  body,  but  by  the 
Chorch  of  Christ  itself,  to  whidi,  as  Mr.  Scott  said,  *'  one  thinks  he  might  have 
attracted  some  of  the  finer  spirits  from  the  ranks  of  scepticism  and  doubt." 

There  was  ground  for  this  expectation,  which  may  yet  indeed  be  realised  in  part. 
Daring  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  he  had  given  all  his  spare  time  to  the 
espansion  of  an  essay  publiahed  some  time  ago  in  the  Britith  Quarterly  JRevieio^ 
upon  *'Mind  and  the  Science  of  Energy."  The  result  was  a  volume  of  which  a 
few  pages  only  remained  to  be  written,  and  its  pubUcation  may  yet,  we  beUeve,  be 
expected.  It  is  understood  to  combat  with  rare  skill  and  force  the  modern 
materialistic  philosophy.  His  pen  was  not  unpractised.  An  article  on  Ohrysostom 
ia  the  same  periodical,  and  an  admirable  essay  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Beligious 
Republici'/*  on  the  '*  External  Relations  of  Congregationalism,*'  showed  his  ability 
in  qoite  other  directions. 

*'To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life."  A  striking  sermon,  one  of  his  last,  was 
founded  upon  ibis  passage.  It  so  eminently  illustrates  his  character,  that  it  is 
inscribed  upon  his  gravestone,  and  it  affords  the  pledge  of  life  more  abundant  in 
the  world  whither  he  has  gone.  J.  G. 


Iletos  of  am  ^\\m^tfi. 


MAGISTERIAL  CHANGES. 

Uar.  Clabbnce  Lankbstsb,  B.A.,  has 
resigned  the  charge  of  the  church  at 
Newport  Pagnel.  He  is  about  to  settle 
at  Preston,  near  Brighton. 

HsT.  Martin  E.  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  new  churoh  at  Bridlington  Quay. 

IbBv.  J.  HuTOHix  has  removed  from 
the  church  at  Lenham,  Kent,  to  that  of 
Newport,  Essex. 

Riv.  0.  Caksbukad,  late  of  Newport, 
l^^vex,  has  accepted  the  call  of  Greenwich 
Ikoad  Congregational  Church. 

Riv.Waltsb  Hall,  late  of  Botherham 
College,  has  entered  upon  his  ministry 
At  Burwell,  Cambridgeshire. 


Rbv.  T.  Jabjiatt,  of  Tunstall,  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  church  at 
York  Road,  Battersea. 

Rxv.  A.  B.  Jones,  senior  student  of 
the  Bristol  Institute,  commences  his 
work  of  the  ministry  at  Glastonbury. 

Rbv.  R.  Murray  resigns  his  charge 
at  Foulmire,  in  favour  of  the  church  at 
Howard  Street  Chapel,  Sheffield. 

Rbv.  T.  Simon,  of  Spring  Hill  College, 
will  shortly  enter  upon  his  duties  as 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Braintree,  Essex. 

Rbv.  W.  Hotchkiss  has  closed  his 
twelve  years' pastorate  at  Mold  Green 
Chapel,  Huddersfield,  on  account  of 
continued  ill-health. 
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Rev.  J.  M.  Hannay  Valbntinb,  of 
Winchester,  has  undertaken  the  pastor- 
ate of  Offord  Boad  Chapel,  Islington. 

Rev.  a.  a.  Dowsbtt,  of  Riqg^well, 
Essex,  is  removing  to  Haleswortb, 
Suffolk. 

Rev.  James  Hall  Stephens,  of 
Western  College,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Norley  Chapel,  Plymouth. 

Rev,  a.  Clark  and  RBVi  W.  Champ - 
NESS  have  resigned  their  joint  pastorship 
of  the  church  at  Wellington  Road^ 
Stockport. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Rev.  Owen  Davibs  was  ordained  at 
Tyldesley  on  Jan.  16th.  The  Rev.  W. 
HowgUl,  M.A.,  asked  the  questions. 
The  Rev.  J.  A.  Maofadyen,  M.A.,  gave 
an  address  on  Church  Principles,  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Brown  offered  the  ordination 
prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Professor  Scott, 
13.  A.,  LL.B.,  gave  the  charge. 

Rev.  Bevill  Allbn,  from  Hackney 
College,  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Tyler,  at  Trinity  Church,  Mile  End  New 
Town,  on  Jan.  22nd.  The  Rev.  G.  L, 
Turner,  M.A.,  J.  Kennedy,  M.A., 
D.D.,  R.  H.  Lovell,  W.  Tyler,  and  S. 
McAll  tookpart  in  the  service. 

Rev.  G.  w.  Sharp,  of  Lancashire  Col- 
lege, was  ordained  at  Dawlish,  Devon, 
on  Jan.  24th.    The  Rev.  G.  B.  Johnson 

gave  the  introductory  address.  The 
;ev.  C.  Clemance  offered  the  ordination 
prayer.  The  Rev.  Professor  Scott  gave 
the  charge  to  the  minister.    On  the  fol- 


lowing Sunday  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Symes 
gave  Sie  charge  to  the  people. 

Rev.  C.  Salbs,  of  Itohen,  was  ordained 
on  Feb.  6th.  The  Revs.  S.  B.  Stribling, 
J.  E.  Flower,  M.A.,  G.  W.  F.  Gregg, 
H.  H.  Carlisle,  LL.B.,  S.  MoAll,  and  6. 
B.  Williams  took  part  in  the  sernoe. 

Rbv.  J.  H.  AsHBY  was  ordained  at 
Riohill,  Armagh,  on  Jan.  23rd.  The 
Rev.  J.  White  presided.  A  statement 
of  principles  was  given  by  Rev.  D. 
Robb.  The  questions  were  asked  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Coldough.  The  ordination  prayer 
and  the  charge  were  given  by  the  Ber. 
J.  White.  The  Rev.  G.  Wight,  of 
Newry,  gave  the  charge  to  the  church. 


DEATHS. 

Rbv.  W.  Stowill,  B.A.,  of  Ryton, 
Blaydon-on-Tyne,  died  on  February  let, 
aged  52.    Ministry,  27  years. 

Ret.  Hbnby  Bromlbt,  after  a  pro- 
tracted season  of  illness  was  called  to  his 
rest  on  Feb.  6ih,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age,  and  57th  of  his  ministry. 

Rbv.  G.  Hogbbn,  of  Tufhell  Park 
Chapel,  Hollows^,  died  February  drd,  in 
the  52nd  jear  of  his  age,  and  uie  22ad 
of  hismmistry. 

Rev.  Hugh  ^blso,  late  of  Donaghy, 
died  at  Belfast  on  Jan  15th.  He  b^ 
his  ministry  in  1861. 

Rev.  J.  Morgan,  of  Llangybi,  near 
Lampeter,  Cardif;aiiBhirey  died  recently, 
aged  76.    His  nunistry  began  in  1830. 

Rev.  John  Ma&k  Evakb^  late  of  New- 
ton and  Mumbles,  died  at  Barnstaple, 
North  Devon,  on  February  8th,  aged  63. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  foUoinng  Sacramental  Collections 
in  aid  of  the  Widows*  Fund :— Netting  Hill,  by  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  £5 ;  Oswestry, 
by  Rev.  T.  Gasquoine,  £3  Is.  2d. ;  Tenby,  by  Rev.  J.  Lewis,  £2  5s.  8d. ;  Morpeth, 
by  Mr.  W.  Graham,  £2  28. ;  Liverpool,  Berkley  Street,  by  Mr.  8.  Williams,  £2; 
Melford,  by  Rev.  F.  Touzeau,  15s. ;  Bumham,  by  Mr.  W.  Long,  15s.  ;  Mrs.  Pearco 
(donation),  5s. — The  Treasurer  also  begs  gratefully  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a 
legacy  of£100  by  the  late  Thos,  Hamilton*  Esq.;  and  a  donation  of  £100  b^an 
anonymous  friend,^executor,  and  admirer  of  the  deoeased,  A  notice  of  ^.  Hsmilton 
will  appear  in  our  April  number. 


Encourctged  hy  the  growing  popularity  o/Thb  Evakqsligal  Magazine,  M« 
Managers  have  resolved  to  present  the  whole  of  the  letter-press  in  improved  (^d 
uniform  type  ;  and  also  to  give  an  additional  half -sheet  in  each  monthly  i^^* 
They  doubt  not  that  this  wUl  be  very  acceptable  to  the  readers^  afid  wiU  t^  '^ 
make  the  Magazine  still  more  toclcome. 


[March,  1878. 
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By  the  Rev.  George  Owen. 

IN  the  early  part  of  the  year  1877  Dr.  Edkins  visited  most  of  the 
villages  south-west  of  Peking,  and  baptised  in  all  twenty-four 
persons  ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  April  I  spent  thirteen  days 
among  the  same  villages,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  baptising  twenty-five 
persons — seventeen  adults  and  eight  children — making  a  total  of  forty- 
uiae  between  January  and  April.  Beyond  the  encouragement  which  these 
numbers  afford,  there^is  the  fact  that  most  of  those  baptised  are  either 
relations  or  friends  of  previous  converts.  The  people  are  coming  into  t1  e 
Church  in  families.  Of  not  a  few  it  may  be  said,  "  He  believed  in  the 
Lord  with  all  his  house."  In  most  cases  the  husband's  baptism  is  followed 
within  a  few  months  by  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  thus  whole 
£unilies  become  Christian.  For  example,  in  October,  187G,  when  Dr.  Edkins 
and  I  made  a  tour  into  the  country.  Dr.  Edkins  baptised  an  old  school- 
master— a  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  in  February  his  wife  and  three  of  his  children 
were  baptised ;  and  in  April  I  baptised  his  eldest  son  and  grandson.  This 
18  only  one  instance  of  many,  and  is  a  very  hopeful  feature  of  our  work. 
It  shows  that  the  converts  are  sincere  in  their  faith,  and  earnest  in  their 
endeavours  to  make  known  the  Saviour  to  others.  It  speaks  well,  too,  for 
the  Christian  character  of  their  home-Hfe  that  they  should  be  able  to 
inflaence  their  friends  so  favourably.  We  may  well  rejoice  over  even  one 
sinner  converted ;  but  still  more  may  we  rejoice  and  be  glad  over  whole 
familieB  turning  to  Qod.  The  purifying  and  ennobling  power  of  Chris- 
tianity oaa  be  more  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  family  than  in  the 
individatl,  and  the  social  influence  is  necessarily  very  much  greater.  The 
iMst  iUp  is  whole  Christian  communities. 
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iNDivmuAL  Effort. 

I  was  veiy  much  delighted  to  observe  the  efforts  which  some  of  the 
Christians  are  making  to  lead  their  friends  to  Christ.  A  man  named 
Wang,  who  was  suffering  from  eyo-disease,  became  acquainted  with  one  of 
our  converts,  who  recommended  him  to  try  what  the  foreign  doctor  could 
do  for  him.  He  came  to  our  hospital,  and  while  here  regularly  attended 
the  daily  preaching,  morning  prayers,  and  other  services,  thus  acquiring  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  He  derived,  however,  very 
little  benefit  to  his  eyes,  so  returned  home,  and  began  telling  his  friends 
the  '^  good  news "  he  had  learned.  His  eyes  getting  worse,  he  came  to 
the  hospital  again,  and  underwent  an  operation.  On  the  last  Sunday  of 
his  stay  here  he  was  baptised  together  with  others.  Before  leaving  he 
invited  the  country  evangelist  to  visit  his  hone  and  instruct  his  friends. 
The  evangelist  went,  and  found  that  the  man  had  taught  them  the 
elements  of  the  Gospel,  and  that-hfe  had  made  a  Tery  good  impression  on 
his  neighbours.  I  stayed  at  his  house  one  day  during  my  visit  to  the 
country,  and  baptised  his  wife  and  two  children  and  three  others — ^in  faot, 
all  in  the  house  except  one,  whose  baptism  I  thought  it  well  to  delay  for 
the  present.  The  village  where  this  man  lives  had  not  been  previouslj 
visited  either  by  foreign  or  native  Christian  teachers ;  so  we  broke  a  little 
new  ground.  The  neighbours  were  very  friendly.  Nearly  the  whole 
village  visited  us  in  successive  companies,  and  we  spoke  alternately  for 
hours  to  them. 

The  work  at  Ealichiakg  also  originated  in  the  efforts  of  one  person— a 
woman.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Christian  parents  belonging  to  a 
neighbouring  village.  Her  husband  was  a  heathen  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage ;  but,  through  her  instruction  and  good  influence,  was  shortly 
afterwards  converted,  and  others  followed.  We  stayed  there  one  night  on 
our  return..  There  were  three  candidates  for  baptism,  one  of  whom  was 
the  wife  of  a  convert,  and  had  been  instructed  by  the  woman  above 
mentioned.  It  was  deeply  interesting,  though  rather  amusing,  to  hear 
her  narrate  the  difficulties  under  which  she  laboured  in  teaching  her 
friend.  It  was  when.grinding  at  the  mill,  cooking  dinner,  washing  clothes, 
nursing  baby,  Slo.,  that  she  had,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept,  taught  her  neighbour  the  way  of  life.  It  ia  thus,  by  friend 
speaking  to  friend,,  and  neighbour  to  neighbour^  during  work  or  in 
intervals  of  leisure,  that  the  Gospel  \b  spread. 

Pleasant  tales  are  told  of  the  first  convert  at  Hsiao-ohu-tu.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  his  friends  to  dissuade  him  from  becoming  a  Ohristian. 
All  the  stock  stories  about  the  knaveries  of  foreigners,  their  black  arts. 
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drags,  and  mutOation,  were  repeated  to  frighten  liim ;  but  he  was  not 
to  be  frightened.  Hearing  that  Dr.  Edkins  was  at  Wu-ch'ing,  thirteen 
miles  distant,  he  walked  there  to  meet  him,  and  was  baptised.  Then, 
retoming  hcMue,  he  spoke  to  every  one  of  Christ.  In  the  tea-shops,  on  the 
street,  everywhere,  in  season  and  out  of  seajson,  ''  he  preached  Jesus  unto 
them."  His  friends  say  he  never  wearied  speaking  to  them  of  the  Saviour. 
But  his  Christian  career  on  earth  was  very  short.  He  only  lived  a  few 
months  after  his  baptism  ;  but  those  few  months  were  fruitful  ones.  He 
led  several  to  Christ,  and  the  church  of  his  native  village  is  of  his 
planting.  I  baptised  five  adults  and  three  children  during  my  visit  there  ; 
among  the  former  was  a  nephew  of  the  first  convert.  On  hearing  him  so 
lovingly  referred  to,  I  remarked  that  his  life,  though  short,  was  by  no 
means  fruitless,  when  one,  looking  round  the  room,  said,  "  We  are  kit 
fruUr     "  He  rests  from  his  labours,  and  his  works  do  follow  him." 

MSTHOJDS  OF  OpSRATIOX. 

The  system  of  country  evangelization  adopted  here  is  the  best  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  The  evangelist's  home  is  in  Peking ;  but  ha 
spends  about  three  out  of  every  four  weeks  in  the  country,  visiting,  on  his 
donkey,  each  station  in  turn,  and  passing  a  longer  or  shorter  time  at  each, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  .  Thus  all  the  stations  are  visited  monthly, 
services  held  in  the  converts'  homes,  inquirers  instructed,  and  all  willing 
to  hear  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  These  visits  have  the  chxrat 
of  perpetual  freshness.  The  people  look  forward  to  them  with  pleasure, 
and,  being  brief,  do  not  weary  of  them,  while  the  change  from  one  place 
to  another  is  a  relief  and  stimulus  to  the  teacher.  By  this  method,  too, 
the  Gospel  is  carried  more  directly  into  the  homes  of  the  converts,  and 
those  homes  made  centres  of  light  and  influence,  which  is  a  far  preferable 
and  more  effective  means  of  evangelization  than  if  preaching  were  rele- 
gated to  the  preacher's  house  or  the  village  chapel  Moreover,  this  plan 
has  the  recommendation  of  economy.  One  man  can  work  a  very  large 
district,  and  work  it  more  successfully  than  if  he  were  set  down  in  some 
small  town  or  village,  where  most  of  the  people,  after  the  novelty  had 
gone,  would  leave  him  to  preach  to  empty  benches.  At  any  rate,  judged 
by  its  raaults,  we  have  good  reason  to  think  well  of  the  present  system. 
But  then  I  nnnt  add  that  our  evangelist  is  admirably  suited  for  this  sort 
of  laboun  A  fluent  speaker,  a  tolerably  good  scholar,  a  doctor,  and,  withal, 
a  shrewdy  sensible  man,  he  knows  how  to  do  his  work,  and  does  it. 
Whether  this^  monthly  visitation  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
oooverts  when  they  become  more  numerous  is,  perhaps,  doubtful;  at 
pneeat  it  works  well,  and  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  elsewhere; 
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During  the  week  which  the  evangelist  spends  in  Peking,  he  attends  the 
students'  and  preachers'  classes,  and  assists  in  the  daily  preaching,  which 
must  be  a  rery  great  benefit  to  him  in  every  way ;  it  is  a  renewal  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  strength. 

Country  and  Citt  Labours. 
On  the  whole,  I  was  very  pleased  with  what  I  saw  of  the  work  in  the 
coantry,  and  returned  cheered   and  hopeful.     I  had  good  opportunities 
both  of  instructing  the  converts  and  of  preaching  to  the  heathen,  and 
during  the  thirteen  days  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done.     The  days  were 
spent  in  outdoor  preaching,  and  the  evenings  in  holding  services  with  the 
Christians  and  in  conversation  with  visitors,  of  whom  we  usually  had  a  full 
house  up  to  a  very  late  hour.     The  cottages  hereabouts  are  all  built  of 
mud,  and  are  small,  low,  and  dirty — mere  hovels,  in  fact,  and  veiy  com- 
fortless.     Add  to  these  drawbacks  a  crowd  of  unwashed,  garlic-eating 
villagers,  and  you  will  readily  believe  that  our  position  was  not  always 
pleasant.     But  one  soon  gets  reconciled  to  these  things.     When  the  hot 
weather  is  over,  I  hope  to  take  another  and,  perhaps,  longer  trip  into 
the  country. 

Our  work  in  the  city,  though  presenting  no  great  features  of  success,  is 
still  encouraging.  The  Sunday  attendance  is  good,  and  the  churoh-roll  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  daily  preaching  is  vigorously  carried  on,  and 
during  the  last  eight  months  we  have  had  evening  preaching  also,  in 
which  some  of  the  church  members  have  assisted.  The  number  of  hearers, 
except  at  the  East  Gate,  is  generally  good,  often  large — ^a  fact  full  of 
encouragement  and  comfort  It  makes  toil  pleasant  and  sleep  sweet,  for 
we  know  that  the  good  seed  is  being  sown,  and  that  in  due  season  we 
shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.  The  ordination  of  a  native  pastor  here  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  probably  be  productive  of  much  good, 
as  he  is  a  boii4  fide  pastor,  supported  by  the  church  to  which  he  ministers 
(aided  by  our  personal  subscriptions),  and  not  a  mere  agent  of  the  Society. 
He  is  well  qualified  for  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  called,  and,  I 
believe,  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all. 

Missionary  work  has  made  more  progress  here  than  is,  I  think,  generally 
supposed.  Each  mission  has  had  considerable  success  considering  the 
short  time  the  work  has  been  in  operation.  May  these  early  ingatherings 
be  the  first-fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest  soon  to  be  reaped !  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  very  hopeful  way  in  which  missionaries  speak  of  their  work. 
Never,  perhaps,  since  the  commencement  of  Protestant  missions  in  this 
country,  have  things  worn  so  promising  an  aspect,  or  has  there  been  such 
a  hopeful  spirit  among  "  the  labourers  of  the  Kingdom," 
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THE  conntiy  of  the  Tanosy  is  situated  in  the  south  of  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  and  reaohes  the  sea-coast  east  and  west.     On  the   east 
the  Hovas  have  a  military  station  at  Fort  Dauphin,  but   on   the 
west  the  people  have,  for  many  years  past,  asserted  their  independence. 
There  are  thirteen  petty  kings  there,  but  they  acknowledge  one,  named 
IUdodo,  as  a  kind  of  superior  to  them  all    More  than  three  years  ago 
these  kings  sent  an  embassy  to  Imerina,  with  the  twofold  object  of  ten- 
dering allegiance  to  the  Queen,   and  of  making  inquiiy  respecting  the 
work  of  the  Christian  teachers  in  Antananarivo.     The  visit  was  -subse- 
quently repeated.     At  the   earnest  solicitation  of  these  Bara  strangers, 
natiye  missionaries  were  despatched  to    their  country  by  the  Imerina 
Congr^tional  Union,  of  which  accounts  were  given  in  the  Missionary 
Cdboxiclb  for  August,  1876,  and  November,  1877.     Under  these  circum- 
stances it  appeared  desirable  to  our  brethren  in  the  Capital  that  a  visit  shotdd 
be  paid  by  one  of  their  number  to  the  south-west  portion  of  the  island,  with 
the  special  object  of  obtaining  information  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  p  eople  at  and  near  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  especially  the  Tanosy,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  inspecting  the  work  of  the  teachers  who  had  been  sent  there. 
The  Rev.  James  Riohardson  was  invited  to  imdertake  the  journey,  and 
our  brother  left  Antananarivo  in  the  execution  of  his  commission  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year.     By  the  mail  which  reached  England  at  the  close  of 
November,  the  Directors  received  from  Mr.  Richardson  a  letter,  dated 
Janatsony,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onilahy,  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  September 
13th,  1877,  the  contents  of  which  naturally  awakened  considerable  alarm 
and  amdety  on  his  behalf.     Mr.  Eichardsou's  communication  is  to  the 
following  effect : — 

'*By  the  blessing  of  God,  I  have  everything  I  had,  if  not  my  life  and 

got  to  this  place  in  carrying  out  the  the  lives  of  all  my  men.    As  it  is,  I 

iastmctions  of  our  Oonmiittee  to  visit  am  in  fear  that  something  may  happen 

the  Boath-west  coast.    I  have  passed  to  us  on  our  return  jouraey.    I  think 

throQgh  many  trying  scenes,  and  I  it  would  be  cowardice,  and  show  a 

know  not  what  is  before  me  on  my  want  of  trust   in   Qod's  protecting 

retom  journey.  care,  were  I  to  take  ship  here  and 

**  I  have  fallen   in  with  Captain  return  some  other  way.    I  have  also 

Larsen,  late  captain  of  the  Norwegian  said  to  all  the  Bara  kings  that  I  would 

Mission  vessel,  who  is  now  trading  on  return  that  way,  and  were  I  not  to  do 

this  ooast     He  is  a  true  Christian  so  they  would  think  I  was  a  liar.    I 

33un,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  in-  have  written  this  letter  to  be  sent 

fluenoe  with  the  Sakalava,  who  have  from  here  by  a  ship  expected  from 

<^ome  down  here,  I  should  have  lost  Natal  every  day. 
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**  I  shall,  if  God  spare  me  to  return 
to  Antananarivo,  give  yon  «  ftdli  aceonnt 
of  my  very  varied  experienoe.  Gk)d 
has  given  me  patience  to  bear  mucli 
for  Him;  and  I  think  my  joncnaL 
will  be  of  muok  interest  to  you,  the 
Directors,  and  all  the  frienda  of  our 
Society. 

«  Further,  I  have  fbund  out  some 
important  tkia^,  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view,  which  will  surprise  you 
all.  And,  again,  I  am  astonished  at 
the  vast  numbers  of  Bara,  Sakalava, 


Tanosy,  Y^zo,  and  Mahafialy  there  are 
in  this  eonniry. 

**  I  shall  write  to  my  wife  from  thia 
place,  and  should  I  not  retura,  but 
Gkd  should  suffer  me  to  losemy  IiIb, 
you  win  know  that  I  have  died  in  the 
service  of  my  Master. 

*<  I  will  write  at  once  on  my  arrival 
at  Antananarivo,  to  put  your  minds 
at  rest. 

<*I  leave  this  place  to-morzow 
morning,  and  I  hope  to  arrive  (D.Y.) 
in  Antananarivo  by  October," 


To  the  above  a  postscript^  dated  September  30th,  was  appended  by  Capt, 
Labssn,  after  Mr.  Richardson's  departure  on  the  return  journey.  Capt 
Larsen  writes : — 

diary,  dictienaxies,  pocket  sextaati 
&o.,  whiot  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
return  to  Mr.  Eichardson  by  first 
opportunity." 


"  I  ftm  sorry  to  add  that  Mr* 
Biohardson  was  robbed  by  the  king's 
son,  and  lost  everything  he  had  ex- 
cept what  he  had  on  his  body.  From 
the  jobbers  I  have  bought  back  his 


2.  HOME  AGAIN. 
It  is  with  devout  gratitude  to  Grod  that  the  Directors  have  now  to  report 
that  Mr.  Richardson,  having  accomplished  his  mission,  has  returned  to  the 
Capital  in  health  and  safety.  Two  of  his  native  followers  have,  we  regret 
to  say,  fallen  victims  to  the  fever,  and  a  third  is  missing.  Under  date 
Antananarivo,  November  8th,  Mr.  Richardson  writes  : — 

« I  cannot  express  to  you  my  thank-     Janatsony,  I  passed  through  the  terri- 


falness  in  being  able  to  address  you 
again  from  my  home  at  Faravohitra. 
The  little  account  I  enclose,  copies  of 
which  I  am  sending  to  a  fSew  of  my 
friends,  will  explain. 

*<I  must  ask  you  to  await  my 
pamphlet  for  further  particulars,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  in  that,  when  it 
reaches  you,  a  great  many  new  things ; 
and  my  i^etoh  map  and  aooount  of 
the  Bara  tribes  will  make  a  most  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
that  part  of  Madagascar. 

'*The  reason  the  Yte>  eet  upon  me 
was  that  they  considered  ms  to  be  a 
Hova,  and  as  such  their  sworn  lioe. 
From  Ambohimandroso  to  the  port  of 


tories  of  ten  Bara  'kings,'  two 
Tanosy  'kings,'  two  Mahafaly 
'  kings,'  and  met  and  convoned,  to 
my  sorrow,  with  five  Ydzo  'kings,' 
many  of  whom  are  'ruling  ever' 
thousands  of  people,  and  all  living  ^ 
the  gvessest  immorality,  'having no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.' 
Their  numbers  have  been  mnoh  under- 
rated. The  Raibahy  of  the  Bara  whom 
Dr.  Mullens  writes  of  in  his  book,  page 

87,  is  only  on<e  of  perhaps  a  huntod 
kings.  The  Bara  say  'a  tkonwod/ 
whidiiscertaiBly  '  a  figoie '  d  spaeoh. 
<Isali'  is  neither  port  nor  toWBfbat 
a  range  of  mountuns  of  peoah>' 
formation,  running  west  and  south 
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for  about  Ibrty  milee.    Tho  paragraph 

itateB  all  that  was  known  of  the  Bara 

by  any  one  of  us  here  at  the  time  of 

the  Tiait  of  the  Deputation.     I  am 

deeply   grieyed  at   the   loss   of  my 

notes  and   obeervationfl,    aa   aleo  of 

my    pocket    sextant;    but,    having 

twice  irayerBed  the  Ihara  plain,  my 

sketch  map  will  be   trustworthy  in 

its  general  features,  but  of  oouanse  only 

an  approximate  estimate  in  details.    I 

diecovesed  an  eztensiYe  bed  of  fossil 

aea-ahells,  and  Mr.  Jolmson  will  supply 

me  with  faH-^sdze   drawings   of  the 


yaxious  kinds  I  brought,  while  the 
originals  I  shall  place  in  our  L.  M.S. 
college  museum. 

"  I  am  now  busy  at  the  pamphlet, 
and  you  shall  havie  a  copy  by  poet. 

<«The  'two  evangelists  are  comfort- 
ably settled  among  the  Tanosy.  The 
'king,'  Badodofotsy,  who  rules  over 
twelve  towns,  containing  from  seventy 
to  over  200  houses  each,  fully  acknow- 
ledges Banavalona  as  his  •soveseign* 
The  Bara  kings  also  do  this^butthe 
l£aha£aly  and  the  Y^zo  boast  of  their 
independence." 


3.  BRIEF  STIMMABY. 

Notwithstanding  his  grievous  losses,  the   results  of  Mr.  Bichardson's 

inquiries   will,  doubtless,  form  a  valuable  addition  to  geographical    and 

other  scientific  knowledge ;  while,  as  a  missionary  agency,  his  journey  will, 

▼e  trust,  open  the  way  for  the  extension  of  Gospel  light  in  the   dark 

legioDB  which  he  visited.    The  statement  referred  to  above  is  as  follows : — 

"  After  having  passed  through  the     fessed  to  have  got  over  their  anger, 

and  allowed  me  and  my  men  to  take 
our  departure.     I  was  very  ill  during 
the  night  of  Thursday,  and  on  the 
Friday  morning  I  was  so  weak  that 
Captain  Larsen  urged  me  to  stay  aday 
or  two  longer,  but  seeing  how  terrified 
my  men  had  been  at  the  threatening 
attitude  of  these  '  kings,'  I  deemed  it 
best  to  start.    They  allowed  us  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  AmbSlrarilta ;  and  as  we 
were  filling  our  water-bottles  in  pre- 
paration for  an  expected  night  in  the 
fSorest,  where  no  water  is  to  be  obtained, 
a  party  of  about  a  hundred  men  armed 
with  guns  and  spears  came  upon  us, 
and  robbed  me  of  everything  I  had, 
save  the  clothes  I  had  on.     Even  my 
palanquin  and  notes  and  observations 
went  too.  My  men,  with  the  exception 
of  Babe  (Mr.  W.  E.  Oousins*  house- 
boy  formerly,  but  latterly  one  of  my 
students),  all  took  to  their  heels,  and 
I  was  left  destitute,  and  500  miles  from 
home  t     Babe  had  lost  all  his  clothes 
with  the  exception  of  his  *  aaU^ka.*    I 
tried  to  save  some  of  my  boxes,  but 


nrious   Bara  tribes,  and  having  seen 
the    evangelists  comfortably  settled 
among  the  Tanosy,   at  the  town  of 
Charivo  on  the  banks  of  the  Teh^za, 
a  tributary  of  the  Onilahy,  I  proceeded 
to  file  coast.    I  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Janatsony,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Onilahy,  on  Tuesday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 11th,  and  remained  the  guest  of 
Oaptaxn  Larsen,  late  of  the  Norwegian 
Mission  sdiooner,  until  the  following 
Friday    morning.      The  'kings'  of 
the  plaoe  and  of  the  tribe  called  the 
V^M^— who  daim  sovereignty  over  the 
teuilery  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Onilahy,  and  the  ports  of  Janatsony 
in  St  Augustine's  Bay,  and  Ankat- 
aioka,   at   the   mouth   of  the  river 
Fiherteana  in  Tolia  Bay — gave  me  so 
nmdk  trouble  and  threatened  me  and 
flie  men  to  sneh  an  extent  that  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Mullens  on  the  evening,  Sep- 
tember ISth,  tdHngldmof  the  danger 

'H)ifirthw9riday  morning,  however, 
thssi  *  kings,'  five  in  number,  pro- 
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the  rascals  droye  me  from  ihem  at  the 
point  of  the  spear.  This  was  at  11.30 
a.m.,  and,  without  food  or  water, 
Babe  and  I,  and  another  man  whom 
we  caught  up,  had  to  force  our  way 
through  the  thick  forest,  and,  walking 
as  fast  as  we  could,  it  was  half-past 
eight  at  night  before  we  reached  the 
fi^^t  wells.  The  *  king '  of  the  place 
refused  us  food,  and  would  only  give 
us  the  worst  house  in  the  town  to  sleep 
in.  The  following  morning,  having 
only  eaten  one  sweet  potato  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  were  off  at  five  a.m. ,  and 
had  another  hard  and  trying  walk 
before  we  came  on  the  Onilahy  again, 
at  a  place  called  L6b6ndro,  where  we 
cooked  a  little  rice,  and  then  pushed 
forward,  and  arrived  at  one  of  the 
Tanosy  towns»  where  we  got  food,  a 
bettdi  house,  and  a  mat  to  sleep  on. 
Here  the  majority  of  my  men  caught 
me  upi  and  on  the  Sunday  we  pushed 
on  again,  arriving  at  £iliativo  a  little 
after  one. 

**  One  of  my  men  is  reported  to  have 
been  killed  ,*  one  was  captured  by  the 
rascals  and  sold,  but  afterwards  made 
his  escape;  and  five  of  them  were 
stripped  of  all  their  clothes. 

"  On  Thursday,  the  20th,  our  party 
left  Elliar)  vo  for  the  homeward  j  oumey , 
and  the  evangelists  supplied  me,  from 
their  scanty  store  of  things,  a  blanket, 
and  knife,  fork,  spoon,  &c.,  as  well  as 
a  makeshift  of  a  palanquin. 

<*Our  journey  was  of  the  most 
trying  description.  Seven  men  out  of 
my  fourteen  were  ill  all  at  once ;  and 
I  had  to  give  up  my  makeshift  of  a 
palanquiu  to  the  guide,  who  was 
seriously  ill  too,  and  to  Babe,  who, 
poor  lad,  died  of  sun-stroke  and  fever 
on  Saturday,  September  29th,  and  was 
buried  under  the  shadow  of  the  Isi^o 
mouu tains  the  following  day. 

*'  At  Uibdj  we  met  with  much  kind- 
nej.',  and  at  Ambohimandroso,  where 


we  arrived  on  Saturday,  October  6th, 
the  governor  and  people  received  us 
with  unbounded  generosity.  On  Mon- 
day, October  8th,  I  got  to  Fiai^arantsoa, 
where  my  brethren  and  the  governor 
and  churches  reoeived  nxe  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  the  town  was 
in  full  fete  for  the  two  daya  I  remained 
there  for  rest. 

'*  O !  the  joy  of  that  time.  For  three 
weeks  I  had  had  no  change  of  clothes, 
and  had  only  a  pocket-handkerchief 
for  towel;  and  to  get  onoe  more  iato 
clean  clothes  and  a  bed  at  night  seemed 
paradise  after  the  troubles  of  the  p^t 
three  weeks  I 

**  On  Thursday,  the  18th,  I  arrived 
in  the  Capital  fuU  of  gratitude  to  the 
good  God  who  had  brought  me  safely 
through  so  much  danger. 

«  My  '  adventures '  haye  caused  a 
stir  in  the  Capital,  and  I  am  to  write 
a  full  account  of  them,  which  Mr. 
Farrettisto  print;  and  Mr.  Johnson 
is  preparing  a  map  and  Ulnstrationfi 
of  some  fossil  sea-shells  I  got  more 
than  eighty  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
pamphlet  will  not  be  ready  for  trans- 
mission to  England  before  January. 

' '  Only  three  of  my  men  have  escaped 
the  fever,  and  one  has  since  died. 
Our  losses,  therefore,  are  three  men; 
and  goods,  including  the  London  Mis* 
sionary  Society  tent   and  canteen,  of 
about  3d0  dels,  in  value ;  2^  doU.  of 
which  were  my  own  things,  or  things 
I  had  borrowed  from  my  brethren.   1 
still  dream  of  that  terrible  morning ; 
but    my  gratitude   to  our   heavenly 
Father  for  my  safety,  and  so  far  (Nor. 
8th}  freedom  from  fever,  over-shadows 
every  other  feeling ;  and  although  mj 
journal  was  lost  in  the  general  wreck, 
I  have  very  much  to  write  of  which 
will  give  friends,  both  in  England  and 
Madagascar,  much  additional  infonna- 
tion  about  the  country,  and  its  ^^ 
heathen  state.'' 


LONDON  MI88IONABT  flOOIBTT. 
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m.—$aai\  Seas— |lwaltir» 

THB  SooncTT  Islands,  of  which  Baiatba  forms  one,  are  situated  about  100  miles 
north-west  of  TahitL    Kaiatba  Ues  in  8.  lat.  16<>  50'.     It  is  about  50  miles 
in  dicumlerenoe,  of  a  mountainous  character,  and  profusely  covered  with 
ngetaiian.    The  misaicn  was  commenced  in  the  year  1818.    Present  missionaries— 
Beta  J.  L.  Gbsen  and  A.  Pbaksb. 

In  looking  back  over  a  period  of  twelve  months'  labour  in  the  Island  of 
Raiatba,  the  Rev.  A.  Pjbarsb  remarks  that  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
mission  there  has  been  little  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of  preceding 
years.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  want  of 
progress.  The  Gospel  has  obtained  a  hold  upon  the  people,  and  become  a 
part  of  their  national  life.  Individuals  from  time  to  time  present  them- 
selres  for  admission  to  church  fellowship ;  the  services  of  the  sanctuary 
awiken  a  responsive  chord  in  many  hearts ;  and  the  desire  for  mstruction 
shows  itself  in  divers  ways.  Respecting  education  in  the  island,  M-. 
Pearse  writes  : — 


"  I  must  briefly  give  you  an  account 
of  tiie  progro38  in  our  school  work. 
This  is  first  just  now  in  the  people's 
thoughts.      It   excites   them   to   an 
nnusnal    degree.      There    are    now 
thirteen  schools  on  the  island  in  full 
working  order,  and  at  our  Christmas 
feast  465  children  and  young  people 
recited  the  lessons  I  had  arranged  for 
them.    This  feast,  held  on  the  28th  of 
December,    was    far    more    largely 
attended   than   that  in  May.      The 
church  was  crowded,  and  most  eagerly 
they  listened  to  the  children's  reci- 
tatbns.    I  had  prepared  three  kinds 
dl  lessons  for  them.     The  first  oon- 
nsted  in  various  compari^ns— such  as 
fire  and  its  similes ;  so  of  the  sword, 
the  head«  darkness,  rocks,  the  door, 
arrows,  &c.    Each  school  repeated  the 
subject  i^pointed,  and  sang  a  hymn. 
Oar  aehool  sang  a  hymn  I  had  written 
for  them,  upon  the  basis  of  the  hymn, 
'  I  have  a  Father  in  the  pronused 
land,*  and  axraaged  to  suit  the  popular 
lane  to  that  hymn.     It  has  taken 
wonderfoUy  with  the  people.    After 


this,  each  school  repeated  the  second 
round  of  lessons.     This  was  answer 
and   question   on  Scripture   history, 
taking  in  the  history   of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  part  of  Jacob.    The  third 
round  consisted  of  question  and  answer 
on  several  subjects  in  meteorology, 
each  school  again   singing  a  hymn. 
All  acquitted  themselves  admirably, 
and  the  people  expressed  themselves 
as  pleased   beyond  measure.     They 
said  they  had  never  known  so  large  a 
gathering  at  a   foast   and  recitation 
service,  nor  one  in  which  the  children 
were  so  hearty,  so  harmonious,  and  so 
perfect    in   the   repetition    of    their 
lessons.    Such  pleasurable  excitement 
as  was   then  manifested   was   most 
cheering  to  us  all.     Nor  is  this  all. 
This  New  Year  has  been  an  excep- 
tional   one.      There    has    been    no 
dancing  and  revelry,  no  native  singing 
parties,  and  very  little  drunkenness. 
The  reason  is  that  the  young  people 
are  in  the  schools,  and  find  delight 
there.    Instead  of  riotous  dissipations, 
there  have  been  tea-gatherings,  and. 
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after  enjoying  bread  and  tea,  they 
have  excited  each  other  to  more 
diligence  this  year ;  And,  instoad  4>f 
spending  their  money  in  gin,  they 
haye  expended  it  in  dsess  for  the 
feast  and  in  food.  They  «ay  them- 
selyes  that  this  method  of  pleasure  is 
most  satisfying  and  profitable.  To 
enoonrage  them  in  being  attentive 
and  perseyering  in  their  lessons  at 
the  various  schools  I  haye  established 


a  monthly  examination.  Two  sdiools 
are  examined  at  the  church  in  reading, 
'writing,  arithmeticy  and  dictation,  and 
to  those  who  excel  in  these  subjects 
priaes  axe  awarded.  33iey  also  leim 
geography,  &o. ;  but  they  npeat  thase 
kwoBS  without  having  priaes  be- 
stowed. A  great  deal  of  interest  is 
taken  in  this  work ;  and  the  drarch  is 
generally  pretty  well  filled  to  hear 
and  see  the  progress  of  the  children." 


2.  THB  INSTTTUTION. 
In  view  of  the  work  of  the  native  ministiy,  for  which  its  inmates  are 
designed,  the  course  of  study  is  primarily,  though  by  no  means  exclusivetj, 
of  a  theological  character. 


"Ihavecontiimed,"  adds  Mr.Fearse, 
"to  instruct  the  young  men  in  the  In- 
stitution, -who  have  improved  in  their 
various  studies.  They  have  written 
about  the  same  quantity  of  matter  as 
for  1875,  and  I  continue  the  same 
order  in  their  various  classes.  The 
sermon  sketches  prepared  by  them 
now  are  superior  in  the  grasp  of  the 
subjects,  hi  division,  and  in  the  power 
of  presenting  their  thoughts  clearly 
and  forcibly.  They  continue  to  write 
Scripture  exposition  of  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Ephesians,  Scripture 
History,  Jewish  Antiquities,  Church 
History,  Answers  to  Bible  Questions, 
&c.,  a  general  Geography,  and  a  small 
work  on  Meteorology.  They  have 
arrived  as  far  as  Practice  in  Arith- 
metic. They  have  written  190  sub- 
jects from  the  Scripture  Text-book 
(published  by  the  Dublin  Association 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge), 
which  I  have  translated  for  them. 
Mr.  Green  has  kindly  sent  down  his 
Exposition  of  Matthew,  which  most 
of  them  have  finished  copying;  and 
Mr.  Vernier,  the  French  Protestant 
missionary  in  Tahiti,  has  sent  down 
his  exposition  of  the  Eirst  of 
Corinthians.     He  lias    abridged    it 


from  Barnes' Notes.  Wehavefimahed 
the  following  subjects  in  class  :^ 
Scripture  Natural  ^story  and  Botany, 
Scripture  Geography,  Introduction  to 
the  Books  of  the  Bible,  Astronomy, 
besides  several  other  minor  subjects. 
I  take  more  delight  in  this  work  than 
in  any  other;  and  preparation  for  these 
dasses  is  ever  oooupying  my  thoughts, 
so  that  I  am  constantly  reading, 
arranging,  translating,  and  writing 
for  the  young  men.  They  know  I 
work  hard  for  them,  and  I  think  they 
appreciate  my  labours  and  make  a 
corresponding  effort  to  receive  with 
profit.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with 
them,  but  I  trust  when  they  leave 
they  will  prove  themselves  workmen 
needing  not  to  be  ashamed.  In  ^ 
letter  Mr.  Green  and  myself  wrote  to 
you  on  23rd  September,  1876,  we  in- 
formed you  that  we  proposed  taking 
Teena  into  the  Institution  in  place  of 
Tatua.  This  I  have  done,  and  he  is 
proving  btmaAif  worthy  of  his  position. 
He  is  working  very  earnestly  wpj^S 
some  of  those  subjects  already  finished. 
Tehei,  the  Baiatean  student,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  native  school,  and  with 
a  little  superintending  he  jnanaged 
very  well." 


LONDOS  MISUOKJLBT  SOOIXIT. 
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IV.— Ctntral  Soui|  ^fnca— f  ah  SpmL 

f    AKS  N6AUI U  dtoated  beiween  the  2(Hh  and  21ft  'panllelB  of  South  latitude 
t.    and  between  TneridianB  22^  10'  end  23°  dO'  East  kmgitade,  at  a  height  of  about 
^^    2,500  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  aea.    The  size  of  the  lake  is  70  by  20  miles, 
and  its  depth  varies  from  three  to  28  feet.  It  is  connected  with  the  river  system  of  the 
ZoroA,  for  whoee  wateni  it  forms  a  reservoir.    The  soitonnding  district  is  well  popn* 

After  the  return  of  the  chief  Mobehi  to  the  town  of  the  Batauana,  as 
dfiscribed  in  onr  last  number,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hepbubn  proceeded  to 
GUiyout  the  remaining  portion  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the 
DirectOTBy  and  to  visit  the  district  lying  to  the  south-west  of  Lake  NoAin, 
with  the  view  of  selecting  a  healthy  locality  for  a  missionary  station.  On 
Saturday,  June  16th,  prostrated  by  fever,  and  greatly  troubled  owing  to 
the  insubordination  of  his  wagon  drivers,  Mr.  Hepburn,  assisted  by  the  two 
teachers,  Ehukwe  and  Diphukwx,  inspanned  the  oxen.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  the  cavalcade  moved  from  the 
river  in  the  direction  of  the  open  country. 


"  On  Suxiday  mozning,"  wiiies  Mr. 
Hepbom,  "  tlie  chief  lode  oat  euly  to 
hear  how  I  was.  Then,  as  I  Iqbxr 
fromEhdikwe's  letter,  they  aU  united 
in  TBiy  earnest  prayer  to  Gbdonmy 
bdudf.  They  wrestled  in  prayer,  or, 
as  Shukwe  says,  'Ibught  for  me.' 
He  says  they  forgot  everything  else, 
and  were  absorbed  by  the  one  thought 
that  I  might,  in  Qod's  mercy,  recover. 
Their  prayers  prevailed,  wiih  those  of 
an  our  dear  friends,  both  in  this 
ooontry  and  at  home,  who  were  pray- 
ing for  our  preservation.  We  never 
ksow  how  much  weowe  to  the  prayers 
of  fiiends  for  ns.  I  have  <rfteii  ielt 
oat  here  in  Africa  that  some  one  was 
P'Bymg,  or  had  been  praying,  I6r  me. 
On  Tuesday  I  began  to  recover,  and 
odl  Wednesday  I  was  able  to  move 
abofot  short  distances.  It  was  a  try- 
ing time  to  my  poor  wife,  and  it  was 
a  trying  tame  to  me.  Her  amdety 
ttoae  from  seeing  me  parched  and 
bunt  up  with  fever  and  thirst.  I  bad 
to  go  fimr  days  without  tasting  water. 


The  water,  which  we  got  out  at  the 
roots  of  the  reeds  by  digging  pits  for 
it,  was  so  peonliariy  flavoured  that  I 
could  not  bear  even  the  smeU  of  it. 
My  wife  tried  to  disguise  it  in 
every  possible  way— by  making  tea,  by 
mixing  it  with  meal,  &c.,  but  all  were 
alike ;  as  soon  as  I  attempted  to  taste 
it,  both  taste  and  smeU  drove  me  away 
from  it.  It  seemed  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  very  poison  which  was  in  my 
system.  At  last  the  ingenuity  of  my 
wife  hit  on  a  happy  device.  We  had 
got  a  few  bottles  of  Morton's  preserved 
fruits,  which  had  been  bought  for  us 
at  tlie  '  Fields '  by  onr  friends  the 
Mackenzies  for  the  journey,  and  we 
had  never  touched  them.  My  wife 
got  a  bottle  out  of  the  box,  and  mixed 
the  sour  juice  with  a  little  milk,  and 
I  sipped  slowly  at  that.  Bvery  sip 
was  like  iced  water,  and  refreshed 
and  cooled  me  beyond  conception.  I 
can  reoommend  it  most  heartily  to 
any  one  placed  in  similar  oircum- 
stuices.** 
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2.  INQUIRY  AND  REPORT. 

From  the  foUowing  aooount  it  will  be  seeQ  that  there  are  several  places 
in  the  district  free  from  fever  and  capable  of  sapporting  the  tribe  of  the 
Batauaaa.  Some  of  the  towns  have,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  bein;; 
surrounded  by  unsuitable  pasturage  for  cattle,  while  others,  during  the 
dry  season,  are  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  south  and  west 

*'We  journeyed  on  in    a    south-      respect  answers  to  the  kind  of  ooaatry 


westerly  direction,  up  and  along  a 
limoBtone  ridge,  which  rises  to  about 
1,000  feet  above  the  Lake,  and  went  as 
fax  as  Qhixttse,  nearly  150  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  town  of  the  Batauana. 
We  found  water  at  some  nine  or  ten 
different  places,  some  larger,  some 
smaller,  as  Boers  or  others  had  opened 
them  out.  The  nearest  water  is  about 
two  days  with  the  wagon  from  the 
lake,  and  about  four  days  from  the 
iown.  There  is  a  large  water,  at  which 
a  Mr.  Bauer  is  living,  about  six  days 
from  the  town.  The  largest  water 
which  we  saw  is  that  at  which  Mr. 
Yauzyl  is  living,  Qhautse,  about  eight 
days  with  the  wagon.  It  is  a  large, 
beautifal  water,  and  is  quite  capable 
of  supplying  the  whole  town  of  the 
Batauana  with  water  for  drinking 
purposes,  but  whether  it  could  be  led 
out  to  water  gardens  would  have  to  be 
proved.  Then  there  is  a  still  larger 
water  called  BiBT-FONTEiN—et  which 
a  large  number  of  Boers  were  lying, 
waiting  for  those  who  were  to  follow 
them,  before  they  all  treked  into  the 
country— lying  across  the  Ohobe  river  ; 
it  is  about  200  miles  from  the  town  of 
•the  Batauana.  But  our  oxen  were  so 
thoroughly  knocked  up  with  long 
treking  that  they  could  not  have  gone 
farther, 

''Again we  heard  from  Mr.  Bauer 
and  Mr.  Yauzyl^that  there  isabeauti* 
f ul,  healthy  country  lying  to  the  north- 
east of  the  town  of  the  Batauana, 
called  Gak  (or^y  the  .Baaarwa* 
^soam).  It  is  well  watered,  high- 
lying,  free  from  sickness,  and  in  every 


we  should  desire  to  fiad.  The  Bata- 
uana also,  on  ourretara,  established 
this.  But  we  could  no;<  see,  without 
waiting  until  the  rainy  season  had 
fairly  set  in.  It  is  about  a  fortnight's 
journey  with  the  wagon,  and,  except 
in  the  rainy  season,  there  are  several 
days'  (six  or  eight)  thirst  to  get  to  it. 
We  therefore  gave  up  all  idea  of  seeing 
it.  There  is  also  another  place,  farther 
away  still,  high  and  mountainoas, 
entirely  free  from  fever,  thickly  popu- 
lated, and  the  Batauana  are  living  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  them.  This 
place  was  mentioned  by  several  of  the 
Batauana,  and  many  of  them  seemed 
to  have  got  their  hearts  set  upon  it. 
But  my  impression  is  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  missionary  to  bain 
no  great  haste  in  fixing  upon  a  place, 
until  he  had  had  some  time  to  look  well 
over  the  country,  and  also,  by  making 
inquiry  of  the  veldt  people,  got  hin- 
self  thoroughly  familiar  with  it  in  all 
its  details,  both  its  waters  &nd  moun- 
tains, and  their  freenejs  or  otherwise 
from  miasmatic  poison.  This,  to  be 
done  thoroughly,  would  require  one  or 
more  missionaries  to  settle  down,  say 
at  Ghatttsb,  or  at  Mr.  Bauer's  plaoe, 
teach  all  who  would  come  to  them,  and 
ride  out  with  horse  or  with  wagon, 
according  to  the  distance,  as  often  as 
they  possibly  could.  To  do  this  they 
ought  to  be  free,  and,  therefore,  un- 
married men  would  be  the  best  for  it 
My  offer  to  the  Directors  stands  just 
as  it  stood.  I  am  willing  to  go  od* 
and  I  am  willing  to  stay.  My  heart 
is  perfectly  at  rest." 
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3.  TOKENS  OP  SUCCESS. 

Antioipating  the  establishment  of  the  new  mission^  Mr.  Hepburn  refers 
with  pleasure  to  the  eneouragement  by  which  his  pei-sonal  labours]  for  the 
benefit  of  the  native  races  of  Central  South  Africa  have  been  followed.     He 


writes : — 

"  I  hawe  been  blessed  here  in  my 
work  far  beyond  my  highest  expecta- 
tion. Traders  and  hunters,  English 
gentlemen  and  colonial,  haye  ex- 
inessed  their  amazement  at  what  they 
hiT8  seen.  Mr.  Coddn  was  astonished 
when  he  saw  it,  and  has  had  his  heart 
stirred  by  it.  Khukwe  and  Diphukwe 
declare  that  no  such  work  has  eyer 
been  known  in  Bechuana  land  before. 
Xh^  people  haye  been  roused  and 
6baken  as  in  EzekLel's  yision,  and  by 
the  aslf-same  Spirit  of  Gbd,  I  sincerely 
trust  My  own  heart  has  been  re- 
freshed beyond  measure.  The  church 
was  filled  twice  to  excess,  and  then  as 
many  were  left  outside  as  had  been 
in.  I  abandoned  the  church  and  ool- 
lected  them  on  the  hillside,  and 
still  they  increased,  xm,til  our  numbers 
Mold  not  haye  been  less  than  5,000 
pe)ple,  sitting  for  four  or  fiye  hours  to 
heir  the  Gospel.  But  all  this  I  haye 
yet  to  tell. 

''At  Tauana  I  saw  that  there  also 
Ood  was  giying  me  the  same  power 
to  moYo  the  people  by  my  preaching. 
The  oonsciou^ness  that  I  am  where 
(^od  would  haye  me  be,  and  that  He 
20  with  me,  and  is  blessiDg  me  in  my 


work,  is  alll  desire.    This  I  haye  had 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  I  know  I 
shall  haye  it  as  long  as  I  continue  to 
seek  it  and  labour  faithfully.    Having, 
then,  this  consciousness,  I  unhesitat- 
ingly throw  myself  into  the  hands  of 
the  Directors,  and  without  any  reserve. 
I  know  that  they  are  sincere  men, 
earnestly  desiring  and  striving  for  the 
extension  of  our  Saviour's  Kingdom. 
I  know  the  spirit  of  prayer  which  ha.<< 
pervaded  our  Committee  meetings,  and 
the  blessing  which  has  come  into  our 
hearts,  and  especially  at  our  last  meet- 
ing  at  Bakwena,  where  it  was  more  fall 
and  oyerflowing  than  eyer.  I  know  that 
I  went  in  the  strength  of  that  blessing 
many  days.    To  it  I  attribute,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  blessing  which  we 
haye  reeeiyed   here.      I  know   and 
believe,  and  haye  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  singleness  of  aim 
with  which  the  Directors  labour  to 
aid,  direct,  support,  and  encourage  ua 
who   are  labouring  in  the  field.    I 
believe  that  you  at  home  and  we  in 
the  field  shall  see  clearly  the  right 
course,  and  pursue  it  unitedly  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  from 
Kuruman  to  the  Lake." 


4.  PAETINQ  INTERVIEWS. 
On  his  return  journey,  the  missionary  spent  another  week  with  Mob£mi 
and  his  people  at  Tauana.     In  pressing  the  need  of  the  removal  of  the 
^be  to  a  healthy  district,  he  found  that  he  possessed  strong  allies  in  the 
traders  who  have  settled  at  the  Lake. 


''They  professed  to  be  most  thank- 
fol,**  adds  Mr.  Hepburn,  "that  I  had 
oome  in,  and  said  that,  'whether  the 
people  were  afraid  of  the  nussionary, 
imagining  him  to  be  some  great  man, 


or  what  it  was  that  had  caused  it, 
they  could  not  tell,  but  the  people, 
along  with  their  chief,  had  become 
most  civil  to  them ;  and  that  there  was 
now  really  some  pleasure  in  trading 
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with  them,  whereas  formerly  they  had 
been  more  like  wild  beasts  than 
people.*  1  knew  pretty  well  what  had 
caused  the  change,  for  I  had  striven 
earnestly  to  bring  it  about.  Although 
I  had  not  told  the  traders  of  my  efforts 
in  this  direction,  yet  it  was  most  pleas- 
ing to  hear  what  tiie  result  liad  been. 
There  are  few  traders  who  have  any 
oonoeption  of  how  much  they  owe  to 
the  nuBsionarieB,  both  directly,  and 
indirectly. 

« AnotJier  question  which  I  placed 
before  the  chief  waa  the  slaye-dealing. 
Thia  I  told  bim  was  a  question  whidi 
our  great  ones  had  settled.  That  they 
were  determined  to  make  an  end  of 
this  great  evil,  of  men  seUing  their 
fellow-men  like  cattle;  that  there 
was  nothing 'vHuch  be  .and  his  people 
were  doing  which  was  caloulaied  to 
bring  him  into  greater  illnfiMTOur  with 
our  Queen  and  people  than  this,  of 
bartering  boys  and  girls  for  guns, 
powder,  and  lead.  I  tried  to  laake 
the  evila  of  it  to  themeelTBa'SUiid  out 
in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible.  He 
promised  tobarve  nothing.znore  todo 
with  traffic  in  people. 

'*  He  came  over  with.his  people  the 
last  Sunday  afternoon  to  bear  my 
parting  word^  to  them.  They  were 
all  very  attentiTe,  and  appeared  to  be 
very  deeply  im^eased.  He  was  most 
unwilling  to  leave  us.  ICeno  also  was 
there,  and  was  very  kind. 

**  On  Monday  I  had  long  conversa- 
tions with  the  chief.  On  Tuesday  I 
spent  the  whole  morning  in  plsin, 
direct,  and,  I  may  honestly  say, 
affectionate  advising  and  instructing. 
My  spirit  yearned  to  impart  some- 
thing  that  might  be  of  true  advantage 
and  real  servioe  to  him  as  chief  of  the 
Batauana.  I  knew  it  was  possibly 
the  last  time  that  I  was  to  see  him ; 
that  probably  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  any  European  missionary  again 


arrived ;  therefore  I  was  all  the  more 
desirous  to  leave  him  with  the  most 
valuable  tbougbts  which  it  was  in  my 
power  to  bestaw.     33ie  best  that  it 
was  mine  to  give  him.  he  got  that 
morning.      How  to    deal   with  the 
Boers ;  how  to  conduct  the  afiBedrs  of 
the  town;   bow  to  form  lus  coancH 
(khotla),  and  how  best  to   profit  by 
tihe  united  wisdom  of  allhia  oounoLUon. 
Make  it  a  rule  never  to  be  led  away 
by  the  impetuosity  of  yvmr  young 
men.    Hear  all.    Pay.  special  atten- 
tion to  your  old  man :  tbey  hare  a 
longer  life  to  look  back  upon ;  they 
know  the  diffionltifis,  trials,  and  straits 
in  which  the  town  has  been  plaeed  in 
the  past,  and  how  they  oveiaame  the 
difficulties  and  extricated  themselves 
from   the    stnits    which    £b11  upon 
them.     Try  to  gather  wisdom  from 
the  old  men,  and  espaoially  from  the 
men  who  have  a  name  for  being  vise 
and  far-seeing  in  tinos  of  tronUs. 
In  this  way  you  will  g;iow  sq[»  to  be  a 
wise  man  yourself,  and  in  tius  way 
you  will  outstrip  the  young  men  of 
your  own  age.    Strive  to  make  pro- 
gress in  reading,  and  the  Wonl  of  Qod 
will  teach  you  the  highest  kind  of 
wisdom.    Fray  to  God  to  help  yon, 
and  if  you  ory  ■oaznestly  to  Fim  He 
will  give  you  such  help  as  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  give.    WheneTsr 
you  getteaoheni,if  ai^maiterperpletes 
you,  you  may  rely  upon  than  to  gifs 
you  the  kindest  and  best  advice  that 
they  know.     They  will  always  put 
their  hearts  into  their  words;  ther»- 
iore,  whatever'  teaohMs  tiie  Directors 
send  to  you--*-axid  I  am  hoping  that 
they  will  send  you  tascliers  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  hear  from  me;  but 
whatever  and  whenever  the  teaohets 
miy  <eome,  be  sure  of  this  one  thing, 
that  they  will  be  men  who  have  heaiiB 
to  help  you." 
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5.  ANSWEBS  TO  PSAYEE. 

A  giimpae  into  the  difiSksolties  and  dangers  of  African  travel,  i 
ships  and  its 'compensations,  is  given  in  the  following  uazrative : — 


"On  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
mgbis  ve  were  onoe  more  in  the  Ply, 
nov  00  our  letom  jonzney.  After 
VQEkiDg  hhe  a  gaUey-slaye  these  two 
ni^ts  to  get  the  wagons  through,  one 
of  fhs  boys  oanae  up  on  hcHrseback,  a 
fev  minutai  after  ontspanning  my 
vagoD^toa^  'Khukwe  has  sent  me  on 
to  tell  monare  that  we  oame  up  to  the 
loose  cattle  herds  sitting  at  a  fire,  and 
aU  the  cattle  are  lost  in  the  Ply.'  'It's 
too  bad  of  those  fellows,'  I  said  to  my 
wiii;«^flfler  tiwevncb  mghts,  and  tiiey 
biowliowweaklam.  Nothing  fox  it, 
bat  to  go  back.  Pray  for  me.'  OaUing 
the  dxiTers  and  leaders  of  my  own  two 
viguiu  to  follow  me,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  one  who  must  stay  to  watoh  the 
esttle  that  had  treked  them,  I  started 
0%  uttering,  as  I  ploughed  through 
the  sand,  many  a  short  earnest  prayer 
for  help,  but  with  a  hopeless  sinking 
feeling  at  my  heart  I  thought  I  had 
had  enough  to  yex  and  try  me  that 
last  night.  I  had  walked  a  great  part 
of  the  road,  urging  tho  driyers  to  push 
on— calling  to  the  cattle  myself,  and 
trying  to  dieer,  by  my  yoioe,  both  the 
cattle  and  the  men.  Prom  one  wagon 
to  the  other  I  had  gone,  watching, 
warning,  rousing,  so  as  to  get  the 
precious  cargo  of  wife  and  children 
safely  through.  Two  or  three  times 
that  night  they  had  got  my  spare 
wagon  jammed  fiut  against  a  tree,  and 
had  broken  the  trek-tow.  Axes  had 
to  be  got  oat,  and  trees  out  down, 
wagon  shunted  back,  trek-tow  mended 
h^  Mme  Ikshion,  but  nothing  done 
without '  monare.'  But  Qod  heard  and 
helped  me,  far  all  the  oxen  were  found 
together,  and  were  got  out  without 


being  bitten  by  a  sin^  fly.     The  sua 
rose  on  me,  with  not  a  bit  of  pith  left  in 
my  bones, plougiiug  baok  again  to  the^ 
wagons.    I  had  m^Je  the  boys,  wha 
were  fcVosa  from  thj  rest  they  had 
taken,  run  on  with  i!i&  cattle  at  full 
speed.    My  drivers  and  leader  I  neyer 
saw  after  I  started ;  tl^ey  fell  back  and 
l^c  me  to  make  the  best  I  could  of  it^ 
for  myself    Stopping  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  I  stripped  off  all  my  extra 
clothing  which  I  had  put  on  for  the 
eold  night.  Then  I  tned  again.  At  last 
my  tmgua  was  parched,  and  my  legs 
refused,  and  I  dropped  down  upon  the 
sand,  weary,  and  wishing  for  water. 
Paint  for  want  of  food,  and  perspiring 
at  eyery  pore,  I  tried  again  and  again. 
I  lay  down  to   rest.      'O   God,  my 
heayenly  Pather,  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  my  wife  to  send  some  one  with  a 
bottle  of  water  and  a  little  bread,'  was 
my  prayer,  uttered  in  deep  distress^ 
*  Prayer  won't  make  the  rain  fall,'  aay 
some.     '  It's  yery  risky  work,  praying 
for  rain  with  these   Bechuanas,'  said 
one  trader,  to  Mr.  Oockin  and  myself 
the  other  day ;    '  I  wonder  you  xun 
the  risk,  because  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  Gk>d  doesn't  always  answer.' 
<  The  Boers  ought  to  haye  been  getting 
through  the  thirst,  and  not  wasting 
their  time  praying  for  the  rain  to  fall 
in  the  dry  season,  the  siUy  fools,'  said 
a  trader  to  me  on  the  road.    Bat  Qod 
sent  the  Boers  water  when  they  were 
dying  with  thirst.     God  has  sent  us 
torrents  of  rain  here   at  Mangwato 
since  we  prayed  for  ii— prayed  for  it, 
not  the  missionary  only,  but  the  chief 
and  the  people,  and  the  missionaries 
together.      And  Khukwe   droye   his 
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wagon  all  night  himself,  because  his 
driver  was  too  lazy  to  do  it,  and 
wanted  to  sleep.  He  outspans  lus 
wagon,  and,  white  with  sand  dust,  goes 
to  say  good  morning  to  my  wife.  *  Did 
you  see  monare,  KbukweP'  'Yes 
missese,  I  saw  him ;  it's  finr,  very  far, 
to  the  cattle.'  '  But  whatare  we  to  do, 
Ehukwe  ?  He  has  nothing  to  eat,  and 
no  water,  and  he's  sick  too.  Who 
is  there  that  can  be  sent  back  again  ?' 
'  Me,  missese ;  I'll  go  back ;'  and  with 
a  bottle  of  tea  and  a  bottle  of  water, 
slung  one  oyer  each  shoulder,  and  a 
little  bread,  he  returns  in  answer  to 
my  prayer.     No  need  to  enyy  those 


who  can  explain  away  all  these  things 
by  natural  laws  and  chance.  If  it  is  a 
delusion,  then  it  is  a  happy  delusion,  to 
believe — as  I  must  do,  there  is  no  help 
for  me — ^that  a  kind,  heavenly  Father 
is  about  my  path,  and  that  a  tender, 
loving  eye  is  ever  beholding  me  with 
affectionate  regard.  But  these  are 
things  almost  too  saored  to  be  spoken 
or  written  about,  and  yet  it  is  unkind 
to  keep  them  back.  Ay,  EhakwOi 
there  is  One,  not  I,  who  will  reward 
you  for  that  cup  of  cold  water,  which 
you  carried,  travel-worn,  weary,  and 
diist-whitened  as  you  were,  back  into 
the  Tsetse  Fly." 


6.  EETUEN  TO  SHOSHONG. 

Space  forbids  our  describing  in  detail  the  journey  homeward  from  the 

Lake — the  scarcity  of  water,  the  slow  progress  in  a  heavy  sand  imder  a 

burning  sun,  the  encampments   by  day,  and  the  difficulties  of  night 

travelling.    At  length  the  last  sand-belt  was  reached  and  crossed,  and  the 

town  of  Shoshong  was  in  sight. 


"We  had  finished  our  food  the 
evening  before,  except  a  little  bit  of  a 
poor,  starved  sheep  which  we  had 
brought  through  the  thirst.  This  I 
gave  to  the  i>eople,  and  we  contented 
ourselves  with  bread  and  tea  for  that 
last  day.  We  got  into  the  Kloof,  and 
outspanned  once  more  in  front  of  our 
own  door  a  little  before  sunset  on 
Thursday,  September  13th;  and,  not- 
withstanding many  prophecies  to  the 
contrary,  not  one  was  wanting  in  our 
little  family  circle.  So  had  our 
heavenly  Father  in  His  gopdness 
shielded  us,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
my  own  sickness  and  a  little  ague 
which  Khukwe  experienced  at  Tauana 
immediately  after  our  arrival  there, 
not  even  a  boy  had  been  sick  until  we 
got  home,  whenGkibaretsenghadamild 
attack  of  fever,  brought  on  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  and  overwork.  We 
had  gone  out  with  trembling,  and  we 


had  returned  with  joy.  Our  first  act, 
therefore,  was  to  offer  thanks  to  oui 
heavenly  Father,  and  to  pndse  Him 
for  His  wonderful,  protecting  care. 

"Oar  good  chief,  Khamb,  did 
me  the  great  service  of  lending  me 
his  two  spans  of  oxen  to  take  me 
through  the  thirst — one  of  which  epana 
I  took  the  liberty  of  taking  on  vith 
me  when  I  found  the  heavy  sand 
through  which  I  had  to  travel,  and 
saw  that  my  own  young  oxen,  with 
Mr.  McEenzie's  young  oxen,  were  no 
use  for  it  He  said  he  should  haye 
been  grieved  if  I  had  not  done  so, 
because,  had  he  been  there  and  seen 
the  need  I  had  for  them,  he  shoold 
have  insisted  on  my  taking  them.  He 
also  refused  to  aooept  anytiiingfbr  the 
three  oxen  which  he  lost  by  it,  saying 
— •  I  do  not  understand  charging  my 
friend  for  accidents  which  occurred 
through  no  fault  of  his.' " 
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v.— Itoits  of  %  PoftttJ  anb  (l^jrtratts. 

1.  IN   MEMORIAM. 

HBS»  BOYLE. 

After  nearly  forty  years'  service  in  the  island  of  Aitutaki,  Hervey  Group, 
Sottth  Paoifio,  the  Bey.  Henby  Royle  and  Mrs.  Boyle,  in  the  autamn  of 
1876.  retired  from  that  mission,  and  proceeded  to  Sydney  in  the  John 
inUiami.  Here,  for  a  brief  period,  our  friends  were  permitted  to  ei\joy,  in 
oomparatiYe  retirement,  that  repose  to  which  a  life  of  singular  self-denial  and 
derotbn  in  the  Master's  service  had  so  well  entitled  them.  By  the  Australian 
mul  which  reached  England  at  the  end  of  January,  the  Directors  received 
informatioii  that»  after  very  brief  rest  in  the  colony,  Mrs.  Boyle  had  passed 
avay  to  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  G-od.  She  died  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1877,  after  a  short  illness.  The  Directors  deeply  sympathise 
with  Hbsai  valued  brother,  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  loss  of  so  faithful  and  devoted  a 
bdpmeet;  especially  at  a  time  when  his  own  failing  health  rendered  her 
eompanionahip  and  minlBtrations  doubly  acceptable. 

MBS.  edkins. 

It  IB  with  deep  regret  that  the  Directors  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mbs. 
Edkhts,  wife  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Edkins,  of  Pbkinq.  Two  years  ago,  after  a 
Tiat  to  thisi  country,  our  Mends  returned  to  China  full  of  bright  hopes  and 
ezpectatioiiB  for  the  fdture.  They  reached  Peking  in  April,  1876,  and  Mrs. 
Edkms  at  once  resumed  charge  of  the  Native  Girls*  School  in  that  city,  in 
which  she  took  a  deep  interest.  Scarcely,  however,  had  twelve  months 
eUpsed,  when  indications  appeared  that  Mrs.  Edkins  was  sufPering  £rom 
serious  illness,  and  required  immediate  advice  and  help.  With  these  ends  in 
^ir,  arrangements  were  made  for  her  removal  to  Shanghai.  Thence  she 
istomed  to  Ohefoo  and  Tientsin,  where  her  health  seemed  to  rally,  and  hopes 
were  for  a  time  entertained  that,  by  the  means  used,  a  fatal  issue  of  the  disease 
might  be  averted.  The  return  of  Dr.  Dudgeon  to  China  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year  was  deemed  a  fitting  opportunity  for  conveying  the  invalid,  by  easy 
stages,  to  her  home  in  the  north.  The  journey  was  successfully  accomplished, 
and  the  party  reached  Peking  on  the  30th  of  October.  Here  Mrs.  Edkins 
^joyed  all  those  alleviations  which  the  tender  solicitude  of  friends  could 
devise ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  her  case  was  hopeless.  After  lingering 
for  some  weeks,  with  occasional  intervals  of  consciousness,  she  peacefully  fell 
asleep  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  December.  Announcing  the  event 
on  the  following  day.  Dr.  Edkins  writes  :—'*  My  dear  wife  has  frequently 
^pressed  her  trust  as  a  sinner  in  Jesus,  the  sinner*s  Saviour ;  and  in  the 
expression  of  her  wishes,  some  weeks  ago,  as  to  where  she  should  be  buried, 
Ae  showed  perfect  composure.  Just  at  the  last  we  had  not  the  gratification 
of  hearing  her  speak  distinctly  of  her  faith,  or  of  any  wishes  to  be  carried  out 
or  messages  to  be  conveyed.  But  we  feel  that  hers  was  a  happy  release 
from  the  suffering  body,  and  that  now  she  is  enjoying  the  smile  of  Gt>d  In  the 
blessed  land  that  is  very  far  off." 
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MBS.  BAEBADAU:. 

On  Thursday^  Deoember  18th  (two  days  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Edkina),  our 
brother,  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Babeadale,  who  for  four  years  past  has  been  labouiing 
at  the  neighbouring  station  of  .TiEMTsn?,  waa  oalled  to  part  with  his  excellent 
wife.  '<  Mrs.Barradale's  disease/' writes  theBev.Jonathan  Lees, ''was  typhoid 
in  its  most  virulent  form.  In  her  case,  as  in  that  of  Mrs.  Edkins,  the  testi- 
mony left  behind  by  our  beloyed  sister  has  been  such  as  might  have  been 
looked  for  after  her  earnest  Ohristian  life."  To  our  brethren  and  the  memben 
of  their  respective  families  the  Directors  desire  to  express  their  warm  sym- 
pathy,  and  their  deep  sense  of  the  heavy  loss  whidi,  not  only  they,  but  the 
Society  at  large,  and  especially  the  mission  [in  CSiina,  have  stustained  by  these 
painful  difi^ensations. 

2.  MISSION  BOAT  WANTED  FOE  MOJANGA, 

In  the  Miaaionary  Chronicle  for  April,   1877,  a  description  was  given  of 

MojAKQA,  a  town  sitnated  in  Bembatoka  Bay,  on  the  north-^westeni  coast  oC 

Madagascar.    It  was  also  stated  thai  the  Directors  prc^Mied  thai  the  town  and 

district  should  form  a  permanent  station  of  the  Society,  and  that  English  mifl- 

sioDaries  would  be  placed  there.    The  Directors  have  now  much  pleasure  in 

informing   the  Society's   constitueots    and    Mends   that    the   Bev.  W.  C. 

PiCKEBSGiLL  arrived  at  the  coast,  from  his  former  station  in  Imeiina,  and 

entered  on  hia  new  sphere  of  labour,  on  the  19th  of  September  last.    Most  of 

the  churches  in  the  district  hove  been  formed  in  loealitiee  situated  on  the  banb 

of  the  river  Betsiboka,  which  enters  the  bay  by  twoduomels  on  its  soath-eait 

and  east  sides.     Mr.  Pickersgill's  missionary  visitation  will,  therefore,  be 

earned  on  mainly  by  means  of  water  transit,  and  it  is  desirable  that  special 

provision  should  be   made  for  the  purpose.    Feeling  this,  Mr.  HckersgiU 

writes: — "A  boat  is  neoessaiy  for  the  proper  working  of  the  new  mission. 

Not  a  second  Ellengowan,  of  course ;  but  a   swift,  well- coppered  boat,  large 

enough  to  be  safe  in  crossing  the  bay  to   the  Sakalava  villages  in  the  vest, 

and  light  enough  in  draught  to  be  taken  up  the  shallower  part  of  the  liver  to 

Mevatanana  and  the  other  churches.    It  should  be  propelled  by  a  hand-screv, 

capable  of  being  worked  by  two  men,  by  means  of  a  heavy  leverage  fly-vb^ 

and  multiplying  wheels  arranged  in  the  fore-part,  and  should  also  be  masted 

and  rigged  for  sailing.''    The  Directors  have  approved  Mr.  FiokersgiU's  appeu 

for  a  mission-boat ;  and,  as  many  of  the  Society's  home  frisnds  are  connected 

with  shipping,  they  have  resolved  to  adopt  the  present  mode  of  making  their 

brother's  wants  known,  in  the  hope  that  special'giftB  may  be  secured  for  the 

purpose  indicated. 

3.  INSTITUTION  FOE  DAUGHTERS  OF  MISSIONABIBS. 
Mrs.  Pye  Smith,  of  St.  Katherine's,  Sevenoaks,  writes  as  fidlows:— "Asthe 
Miwwnary  Chronicle  finds  its  way  to  many  friends  of  missions  whom  the 
report  of  the  Walthamstow  Mission  School  caiuioi  reach,  nay  I  s^  ^ 
circulate  through  your  pages  a  brief  extract  firom  our  last  report,  ^srfiiflh,  after 
appealing  for  funds  for  the  new  building,  now  imperatively  needed,  sajs--' 
*  In  addition  to  the  amount  needed  for  the  building,  a  ooBaileraUe  increase  of 
annual  subscriptions  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  regular  ei^ciuns  ^ 
the  institution.     The  object  is  one  which  appeals  to  all  Ghxistians,  for  ^ 
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Home  is  open  to  the  children  of  missionazies  of  all  denominations  ;  and  th» 
lommiitee  woold  xespectfiilly  suggest  that  each  congregation  interested  in 
DiBBioQary  work  should  contrihute  periodically  a  sum,  however  small,  towaxds 
tike  expenses  of  this  Home.  Such  umted  aid  would  greatly  tend  to  relieve  the 
hsuf  responsibilities  resting  on  those  on  whom  devolves  the  charge  of  pro* 
Tiding  for  this  large  famLLy,  while  it  would  also  secure,  to  a  great  extent,  ^e 
raaembranoe  and  prayerful  sympathy  of  churches  and  of  individuals.'  I  would 
also  Tixge  every  fnend  of  missions  to  aid  us  by  a  personal  subscription,  how»- 
flver  emalL  Any  such  help  wiH  be  most  gratefully  received,  and  I  cannot 
belkre  that,  when  the  existence  and  circomstances  of  the  institution  ore  more 
tMj  known  and  realised,  we  shall  fail  to  receive  that  generous  assistance 
vhteh  will  enable  us  to  continue  and  extend  tiie  advantages  which  are  so 
Idgjbly  prized  by  fitthers  and  mothers  who  hatve  given  themselves  to  the  work 
of  God  among  tiie  heathen.  Sixty  children  are  now  at  the  Mission  School,  and 
flUQy  parents  are  still  anxiously  pleading  for  that  adndssion  for  their  little 
mm  which  will  relieve  their  hearts  of  heavy  care.  Any  communicatiofna  will 
be  thankfiilly  received  by  myself,  or  by  Miss  Ibwne,  Gash  Secretary,  28, 
Walf(ttd-road»  Stoke  Nevington,  N.!' 


VL  gtto  fear  s  Satnmtntal  iftring  iaWMis  jfanir. 

To  I5ih  Fdfruary,  1878. 
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Bar^-m  xmSmmthtr.  J.  MOT- 
l^v.  Beq.,  for  Indian 
Famiae 10    0 


^mnfhMam  JHttriei 21    8    0 

&*&    PnryCharchLadiM' 
A£sociatu>n S  17    4 


Bffper  Diitrici 10  18    7 


Bmciek-^-Tteetd 8    0    6 


^ifkhtadandWirrta.  Axa.tli  15    4 


B-n..iK9ham.    AuxfUarj   ..19    9  10 
v^IJhiU  Ch. 10    0 


'''>V«iriitf 1 10  11 


^-'i-*.  8t.aeorfe'sBoad..  12    5    6 

**r)imo«tt.    OoM.Ch...,  00    1    8 

KastaiffChoreh 7    7    5 

Ux,  for  iDdian  Famine  ..712 


frtdfefd    AnaUIaiT 82    0    0 

Sjlein  Ch.  Udles' Workinff 
Party.  Moiety  for  1877, 
f<9rVjlJlMiMiaa 36  13    0 

BmiuUM ....26  18    0 


B^iUifh    SaUerton.       The 
UlaM-i  LoTetidgc 16    0 

Awrim.   Queen  Street....    8    4  10 


*"««•••- IWai.     J.  Nnn- 
»J*r,B»q 12    0 


fhtittr-U^rMt 14    9    0 


Ow».  r^rt 11  16    6 


CrmdaU 12  14    6 


f^^itrisnd.    AaxUlary....    9    9    6 

^i'nftm ,,    6    6    6 

^rtm«Htk  ., ,...,,     6    0    0 


DomgUu,  I$lt  of  Man.  Finch 
HiUChiuch 32  19    1 


Bmttbonmt 19  14    6 


Xrdinfton.     Cong.   Charch. 
for  Indian  Famine  (addl.)    0  10    0 


fjMx.    AnzillafT 200   0    0 

Fkrekam 9  10  10 


Faverihmm 16    4    8 

FHtehUp 8  18    8 


Oomtr§atf9uarLeedi,., 10    6    4 

Gratttend.     Princea  Street  13  10    0 


QTt»t  WdUring 8    4    7 


Hniifaa  Diftriet.    Aux 141    6    8 


HaUUod.    High  Street....    9    6    8 
Hwrting    1  10    6 


Hartlepool, Went.   Tower  St.  80  12    9 


Set/UAum 11    8    6 


HiohB€uttr 9  16  <n 

Ch 9    9 

0 

HuntingioMhirt.  Auxiliary  40    0 
HtwiMi S9  18 

0 
9 

Iptwich.    HiM  A.  8.  HoUIs, 
ftaf  Indian  Famine  ......    0  14 

3 

KmUnforth.    Mr.  J.Webb..    0  12 

6 

Kuwiek 11    0 

0 

LMwnftgton.    ClemenaSt. ..    0    6 

0 

Leed$.    Auxilionr 100    0 

0 

Leicester.    AnxUiary   218  11 

3 

LittUMapteeUad.  Forlndlan 
Famine  ...■....«■«. ......    1    6 

2 

Liverpool.       An    Old    New 
Torker 6    0 

0 

Loiurridae 8    0 

0 

JUaUon 9  17 

8 

Manehester^SaVord.  Aux.  191  16 

0 

Metrket  Harhro' 38    1 

9 

Xelbotim 87  17 

8 

Wewport   (Hon.).      Victoria 

0 

(Muhampton,. 14  13 

4 

Onoitr    11  14 

6 

0$$ettOreen 21  17    8 

Parkhead , 8    8    6 


Peterffield,,,, 3    8    0 

FerOand  3    2  10 

Rtading.  Castle  Street  Ch. 
MlMlonary  Working  See., 
for  Zenana  Work 12    o    0 


Septon 2    9    0 


Itipley 7    G    5 


SoehdaU.    Anxillary   3)    1  li 

The  late  Mrs.  WiUlama,  of 
Dorer..... 10    0 


Hufbv.    Anxillary    19  12    3 

Sale 72  17    9 


Sandbaeh.    Hope  Chapel....  12    0    0 


Searhorough. 
MiM  Crawford,  for  In^ 
Famine 0    6    6 


Eastborongh, 
idian 


Sherborne,,., ..20    9    2 


ShipUff,    near     Leede.       Q. 
Knowlea,  Eaq 20    0    0 


ShreteAurf,     Abbey    Fore- 
gate  Ch 47  14  10 

Skipton.      For   R«t.    J.  B. 
Bacon,  Cttddapah 6    0    0 

Soham    14  14    0 


Btalybridge    68    0    6 


Stockport.     Hanorer  Chapel    6    0    0 
Stockton-on-Teei 16  16  «0 


TamtBorih  and  Wilneote  ....    2    4    0 


Taunton.    North  Street ... .  26    4    7 


Tavietock SO  19    6 


Thurih^ , 8  16    6 

Tipton.    EbenexerCh 8  19    8 


TodsheUe 6  10    0 


2br««Mry.    Abbey  &oad  ....  11  12  11 
Towceeler 4    6    0 


Uhereton 8    19 


Upvav   6    9  10 


Uttoxettr.    Auxiliary 24    4    4 

Wakefield.    Auxiliary 4    2    0 

WeetLulKorth    , 8    14 


We^bridge.    Auxiliary    ....  21  19    3 
Whitetable    12    2    1 


(Remainder  of  List  unavoitUtbly  postponed.) 


ft  ii  requested  thai  aU  remittances  of  Contribuiions  he  made  to  the  Bey.  Bobbbt 
BoBDTsoir,  Home  Seereiary^  Mission  House,  Blomfidd  Street,  London,  E.G. ;  and 
th<jA  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  dbfed,  fuU  partictdars  of 
the  place  OM  purpose  may  be  gi/ven.  Cheques  should  be  crossed  Bank  of  England, 
and  Pott^jfies  Orders  made  payabU  at  the  General  Post  Ojfice. 


Yatu  ft  Alsxaxdbb,  Printers,  Chanoery  BaildingB,  Chazioery  Une,  London. 


Fe/viale      Missions 

IN  coiWEcnoN  wrra 

THE  LONBON  MISSIONAET  SOdETT. 


A    SALE 


OF 


USEFUL  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES, 

WnX  BB  HELD  IN  THB  LIBRABT  OF  THE 

MEMMIM.  HMI|  FARRINBINni  STCEETi 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  30th  and  May  let,  18TB, 
in  aid  of  Mission  Work  among  the  Women  and  Children  of  India  and  China- 


OPEN  FBOH  TWELVE  TO  SEVEN  O'CLOCK. 


Thfi  following  LadiM  fona  the  Committee,  And  propose  to  hoU^  Btelfa:'— 


Hn.  Wasdijlw, 
Mrs.  Blomfixld, 
Mrs.  Scott, 

Mrs.  HiTCHSNB, 

Ib^,  Gill, 


Mn.  FiGoiB, 
MsB.  HxN&T  Spicbb, 
Mm.  UKWicKf 
Mb8  Mokvat, 
Him  G.  Stouohtok, 


Mlai  IfACLEAK, 

ICu  Hbbditcs, 
Mrs*  Mabxixdali, 
Mill  BsmniTv 


A  Refreshment  stall  will  be  provided. 

One  Stall  'will  be  famished  by  work  done  at  the  yarions  Mission  Sohoob 
^md  in  the  Zenanas  in  ooimeotion  with  the  London  lOsslonaiy  Sooie^Ti  sod 
with  Indian  Toys,  ^.  The  others  will  be  «i]|»paiiid  by  the  difhMnt  LadiaB' 
Axodliaries  and  Eriends  in  London  and  the  Oonnny. 


Ajihcrt  Opening  Service,  from  12  to  12:30,  on  Tuesday^  April  SO,  wiH  he  eondueled 

hy  the  Beu.  Dr.  Mtdhne  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Btoughton. 


Adiniiafaw,  One  Shalliaff.  ChiUiea  and  Boboola  Half  Mas. 


tmim^^mmttmf 


All  Contributions  snd  Boxes  of  ^rk  araat  be  sentinvolrlitellHtt  April 
18th,  addressed  to  liiis  Bennett,  Hon.  Beo.  of  Ladies'  Qimtral  Oommittee^C^' 
don  Mission  Hoose^  Bkmfield  Btrset,  London  Wall,  S.O. 


.  ^::3si.«x*»-».  ^     *./»      ^^4, 


THE 


EVANGELICAL  MAaAZINE 

AMD 

MISSIONARY    CHRONICLE, 


APRIL,  1878. 


No.  lY.— FREEDOM  VERSUS  PRIESTCRAFT. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  true  cause  of  priestcraft. 
Probably  it  results  from  more  tban  one  vicious  principle  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  a  tribute  both  to  the  power  and  the  weakness  of  man. 
The  love  of  influence,  whidi  finds  its  intensest  moments  in  the  mid-life 
of  the  leaders  of  ^aociety,  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
oor  race.  Priestcraft  is  ambition,  in  its  most  oppressive  and  despotic 
fono.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weakness  of  the  multitudes  affords 
a  wide  scope  for  the  exercise  of  this  detestable  authority.  As  the  few 
have  an  unconquerable  desire  to  govern,  so  the  many  become  easy 
dupes  to  those  who  can  make  them  the  fairest  promises  of  ease,  be 
they  despots,  demagogues,  or  priests. 

In  man's  relations  to  God,  we  find,  moreover,  much  shame-facedness, 
much  timidity  and  fear.  The  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience  have  spread 
from  '<  Paradise  Lost "  to  a  lost  and  sinful  world.  Once  the  foliage 
qtuTering  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  seemed  to  afford  shelter  from 
the  penetrating  glance  of  the  Eternal  One ;  and  now  incense,  sacra- 
ments, altar-cloths,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  outward  worship  are 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  True  sons  of  the  first  Adam  are  we 
in  this,  that  we  tremble  at  the  voice  and  presence  of  our  God. 

In  our  own  times  the  two  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  have 
uaisted  to  induce  spiritual  indolence,  which  in  its  turn  is  ever  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  religious  superstition.     The  material  prosperity  of  the 
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present  century  has  in  aome  measure  dimmed  our  vision  of  the  spirit, 
ual.  Large  numbers  find  it  easier  to  believe  in  a  magnificent  ritual 
than  in  an  unseen  Spirit ;  they  can  bow  the  body  before  an  earthly 
shrine,  or  be  shrived  by  a  human  confessor,  when  they  would  find  it  too 
hard  a  task  to  come  into  communion  with  a  Divine  Saviour.  Hence 
intellectual  sacerdotalism  is  often  at  the  root  of  the  other  and  more 
patent  kinds  of  priestcraft  with  which  the  world  is  afflicted.  When  we 
allow  others  to  think  out  our  relations  to  God  for  us,  we  are  in  high  dan- 
ger of  allowing  them  to  act  as  our  proxies  or  representatives  in  all  our 
approaches  to  the  Divine  Being.  An  open  Bible  has  ever  been  the 
enemy  of  priestcraft^  because  it  honours  that  humanity  which  despotismB, 
both  political  and  spiritual,  do  so  much  to  trample  in  the  dust  An 
open  Bible  demands  research,  prayer,  meditation,  inward  reflection, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  private  judgment^  all  of  which  are  disastrous  to 
the  dominion  of  the  priest  It  is  the  sure  sign  of  the  passing  away  of 
the  reign  of  bigotry,  both  in  the  individual  and  the  nation,  when  this 
inward  and  spiritual  activity  is  aroused.  An  intellectual  revival  is 
not  sufficient,  or  France  would  long  ere  this,  beineath  the  enchantmeats 
of  her  thinkers  and  writers,  have  flung  from  her  the  chains  of  a 
Romish  hierarchy.  There  must  be  a  revolt  of  the  consdenoe  as  well 
as  of  the  reason,  of  the  faith  as  well  as  of  the  belief,  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  of  the  head.  Where  spiritual  indolence  remains  unmoved,  there 
will  be  no  Reformation ;  or  where  moral  lassitude  reasserts  its  power, 
the  old  superstitions  will  only  be  exchanged  for  new  ones.  We  shall 
witness  emancipation  from  sacerdotalism  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia,  when  those  countries  receive  the  Baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Our  own  country  cannot  be  surveyed  without  much  anxiety,  when 
we  consider  its  relations  to  this  important  subject  How  far  the 
Romish  Church  itself  is  gaining  a  hold  upon  the  life  of  our  land  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Few  things,  perhaps,  have  done  more  to  doae 
our  eyes  to  the  actual  state  of  things  than  the  exaggerated  and  alarmist 
tones  employed  by  some  of  the  more  violent  defenders  of  the  Protest 
tant  faitL  The  actual  figures  we  believe  to  be  these :  In  1840  there 
were  in  England  457  churches  and  542  priests ;  in  1850,  587  churches 
and  783  priests;  in  1862,  824  chuiches  and  1,215  priests;  and  at  the 
close  of  1877  there  were  1,095  churches  and  1,892  priestsL  On  the 
whole  these  statistics  do  not  seem  to  us  very  alarming.    They  show 
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that  the  Romisli  Church  has  been  vigorous,  progressive,  and  full  of 
enterprise.     Butt  it  in  probable  that  the  Romish  Church  has  only 
increased  with  the  increasing  ratio  of  the  population ;  and  if  so,  it  has 
merely  kept  pace  with  the  growing  wants  of  its  own  adherents.     It  is 
true  that  it  has  reoeiyed  many  perverts  from  the  Established  Church,  and 
that  a  few  conspicuous  members  of  the  aristocracy  have  joined  its  ranks ; 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  converts  have  been  made  from  Komanism  to 
Protestantism,  and  these  are  probably  numerous   enough  to  balance 
those  who  ha  ye  forsaken  the  Protestant  Churches.      On  this  point, 
however,   we  do  not  profess   to  have  anything  higher  than    con- 
jectures. 

The  spread  of  what  is  called  RitualiBm  is  a  much  more  serious  and 
momentous  fact     The  Tractarian  movement  sanctified  sacerdotalism  ; 
for  it  was  started  and  maintained  by  men   whose  characters  were 
msrked  by  a  saintliness,  a  courage,  and  a  devotion  which  no  thought- 
fal  Englishman  could  fail  to  admire.     It  is  common  to  say  that  the 
deleotion  of  John  Henry  Newman  dealt  the  Established  Church  a  blow 
from  which  she  has  never  recovered.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  truer 
presentation  of  the  facts  to  say  that  it  was  what  he  left  behind  which 
disturbed  the  centre  of  gravity.     Had  Dr.  Newman  taken  with  him 
his  fnendfl,  his  principles,  and,  above  all,  his  own  influence,  the  Esta- 
blished Church  might  have  righted  herself  by  this  time.     But  though 
he  took  with  him  his  consummate  skill  as  a  controversialist,  his  perfect 
and  unsurpassed  English  style,  his  rare  personal  influence,  his  keen  and 
polished  logic,  and  his  guileless  Christian  simplicity ;  yet  he  left  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  country  its  Anglicanism,  its  supposed  apostoli. 
cal  succession,  its  High  Church  leaders,  and,  above  all,  his  own  writings, 
b  which  the  principles  of  sacerdotalism  are  presented  with  a  charming 
mixture  of  devoutness  and  argumentation.     Dr.  Posey  stayed  behind 
while  Dr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Manning  went.  But  was  there  any  essen- 
i3Bl  difference  between  the  teachings  of  the  two  parties  1  We  think 
that  there  was  none.    Distinctions  of  doctrine  can  no  doubt  be  pointed 
oat ;  but  the  two  trees  bring  forth  the  same  fruit,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  fail  to  see  that  their  roots  are  similar.     Consubstantiation 
&nd  transubstantiation  are  separable — ^but  only  when  we  use  a  theolo- 
gical microscope.    To  the  naked  eye  of  common  sense  they  present  no 
▼ital  diflerences.     An  Anglican  priest  makes  claims  as  enormous  as  a 
Bomish  one ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  moral  significance 
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of  the  streams  of  apostolical  succession  whicli  flow  respectively  througli 
Canterbury  and  Rome. 

The  beginning  of  all  these  troubles  may  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  English  Beformation.  It  was  a  compromise,  and,  as  such, 
it  carried  with  it  the>  seeds  of  disunion  and  disruption.     Our  country 
has  had  a  horror  of  extreme  views.     And  yet  it  has  been  saved  more 
than  once  by  the  resoluteness  of  those  who  stood  by  great  principles 
and  defended  all  the  issues  which  could  be  drawn  from  them.  England 
has  been  preserved  from  priestcraft  not  by  the  "  Reformed  Church  of 
England,"  but  by  those  who  refused  to  be  parties  to  the  compromijse 
on  which  that  Church  was  established.     The  Separatists  under  Eliza- 
beth, the  Puritans  under  the  Stuarts,  the  Methodists  under  the  House 
of  Hanover,  have  educated  the  people  to  such  an  ardent  love  of  liberty 
that  we  shall  still  be  saved  from  priestism  notwithstanding  the  aggres- 
siveness of  the  High  Church  party  and  the  vacillations  of  the  Low 
Church  party.     In  the  meanwhile  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  con- 
fronts us  with  its  historical  associations,  its  complicated  influences,  and 
its  State  authority.     It  seems  impossible  to  ofler  a  word  of  criticism 
on  this  book  without  offending  the  tenderest  susceptibilities  of  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it  Yet  there  are  times  when  such  feelings 
must  in  a  measure  be  put  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  great  spiritual 
interests  that  are  at  stake.     We  love  the  Prayer  Book ;  but  we  love 
truth  more.     The  book  is  associated  with  some  of  the  holiest  and  most 
exalted  religious  moments  in  the  experience  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
countrymen.     But  it  is  also  the  main  channel  by  means  of  which  the 
fatal  errors  of  sacerdotalism  are  communicated  to  thousands  of  those 
around  u& 

This  being  oiu*  conviction,  it  becomes  necessary  at  times  to  pro- 
test against  the  grave  contradictions  to  Evangelical  teadiing  which 
are  found  within  its  pages.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  Ordinal,  to  the  Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  to 
its  rubric  in  reference  to  absolution,  whose  words  must  be  pronounced 
by  the  priest,  and  to  the  views  of  baptismal  regeneration  which  thou- 
sands have  derived  from  its  Catechism,  notwithstanding  the  loud  disr 
claimers  of  some  ingenious  interpreters.  If  the  fountain  is  poisoned 
we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  to  make  a  minute  inquiry  as  to  the  amount 
of  poison  that  may  be  there. 

But  whether  our  account  of  the  matter  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  an  all- 
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important  and  alarming  fact  that  a  large  number  of  religious 
penNUiB  believe  in  the  myBterious  power  of  the  Anglican  priests,  and 
that  the  priests  beHeve  in  themselves.  We  may  bewail  the  phenomena 
which  Ritualism  presents  to  us.  We  may  think  it  incredible  that 
mere  boys  should  assume  to  direct  the  religious  life  and  to  hear  the 
odDfesmons  of  adults ;  or  that  learned  and  sensible  men  should  really 
belisTe  that  in  their  ordination  they  were  endowed  with  supernatural 
gifts;  bat  our  incredulity  will  not  alter  the  condition  of  things. 
We  hare  to  deal  with  facts  as  we  find  them  ;  and  the  fiEtcts  are,  that 
thooaaads  believe  these  old  superstitions,  that  the  future  of  the 
Established  Church  seems  to  be  more  and  more  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  zealous,  hard-working  clergy  of  the  High  Church  party,  and 
that  already  large  pmidons^of  our  rural  districts  are  dominated  by 
priestly  teaching. 

This  may  seem  a  dark  picture  to  draw  of  the  present  century. 

Aie  there  no  gleams  of  light  ?    We  believe  that  there  are  many. 

Amongst  the  alleviations  of  the  situation  must  be  reckon^  the  fact 

that  a  very  large  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  Establisbod  Church 

are  sworn  foes  to  sacerdotalism.     We  often  think  that  the  efforts 

which  they  make  "  to  put  down  Ritualism  "  are  wrong  in  principle 

and  mistaken  in  policy.     But  none  the  less  do  we  admire  their  zeal 

for  the  Protestant  cause.     That  they  wiU  never  clear  their  church 

of  priestly  complications  so  long  as  the  Bennett  Judgment  of  1872 

stands  good,  and  so  long  as  the  Prayer  Book  remains  without 

i^vision,  is  abundantly  clear.     And  to  speak  honestly  and  faithfully, 

it  aeeins  to  us  that  their  testimony  is  rendered  nugatory,  and  that 

theb  efforts  are  smitten  with  paralysis  so  long  as  they  remain  co- 

ptftners  and  fellow-workers  with  the  sacerdotal  party.     On  this  point 

they  must  of  course  be  their  own  judges,  and  follow  their  own  light. 

But  if  they  had  seen  their  way  in  1872  to  leave  the  Establishment 

^  a  compact  and  resolute  body,  the  cause  of  Evangelical  religion 

xould  never  have  drooped  its  head  again  in  our  own  generation,  and 

AigUnd  would  never  have  forgotten  so  noble  and  manly  a  deed. 

Bat  1662  and  1843  will  not  repeat  themselves  in  our  time;  for  the 

^y  of  opportunity  has  long  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 

paHy  in  the  Established  Church. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  must  rely  upon  the  Free  Churches  of  the 

Und  for  the  service  which  is  now  needed.     With  all  their  faults  and 
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weaknesses,  of  which  they  have  their  share,  they  have  a  quick  and 
ready  apprehension  of  the  points  at  issue.     Would  that  they  had  also 
a  more  adequate  sense  of  the  services  which  our  country  demands 
from  them  at  this  crisis  in  her  religious  histoiy  !     That  they  are  as 
a  whole  **  sound   in  the  faith  "  we  have  no  question.     We  desire  to 
sse  a  quicker  pace^  a  more  energetic  resolve,  a  finer  liberality,  a  more 
aggressive  policy  in  their  methods  of  work.     Unless  they  have  and 
hold  the  Evangelical  creed,  they  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
going  out  to  this  warfare.     For  this  battle  is  not  to  be  fought  by 
competition  in  church  architecture,  or  by  appealing  to  the  lesthetic 
sensibilities  of  human  nature.     Grothic  places  of  worship  will  not 
save  England  from  the  deadly  influences  of  priestcraft ;  nor  will  a 
spurious  kind  of  freedom,  which  consists  in  evaporating  away  all  the 
distinctive  doctrines  and  supernatural  facts  from  Ghristianity,  and 
leaving  a  few  grains  of  ethical  principle  as  a  precipitate  and  residuum, 
lead  lip  to  the  religious  life  of  the  future.     If  any  crave  a  liberty  in 
worship  which  tend^  to  fasten  the  mind  on  the  outward,  and  to  hinder 
it  from  direct  communion  with  Qod ;  if  any  ask  for  a  freedom  in 
spiritual  life,  which  is  to  be  independent  of  the  teachings  and  limits 
of  Divine  revelation,  we  neither  know  nor  desire  such  a  freedom. 
Our  enfranchisement  comes  through  obedience  to  our  Divine  Lord. 
"If  thd  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed. ''    We 
confess  and  contend  that  man  needs  a  priest,  an  offering,  a  sacrifice,  a 
mediat.or.     Sin  and  ignorance  demand  that  something  shall  be  done 
oa  his  behalf  to  bring  him  to  Qod.     The  sin  is  atotL3d  for  by  Christy 
who  died  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  the  ignorance  is  removed  by  the 
revelation  which  He  gave^  who  could  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me^ 
hath  seen  the  Father." 

The  Free  Churches,  inclading  as  they  do  the  Baptists,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  and  the  various  bodies  of  the  Methodists,  hold  in  their 
integrity  Evangelical  and  Protestant  doctrines.  This  fact  constitutes 
their  strength  and  lends  a  bright  ray  of  hope  to  the  future  of  our 
country.  They  preach  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  Atonement^  the 
Essential  Deity  of  our  Lord,  the  Resurrection  from  the  dead  and 
Ascension  to  heaven  of  the  Reedemer ;  and  they  teach,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  every  penitent  has  the  right  to  receive  absolution  direct 
from  Christ  Himself  They  hold  that  all  Christians  are  alike  priests, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  set  apart  to  offer  up  sacrifices  of  praise  to  God, 
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and  that  they  are  all  therefore  equal  ia  the  sight  of  Goil     They 

proclaim  the  ETangelical  freeness  of  Christ's  salvation,   and  the 

fblnea  and  power  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  hj  faith. 

They  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  record  of  the  Divine 

rerektion  to  man ;  and  as  it  is  a  record  open  to  the  inspection  of  all, 

th^y  as  a  consequence,  spurn  tlie  mysteiy  and  obscurity  with  which 

priests  have  ever  tried  to  exalt  themselves  and  delude  the  people.     It 

is  impossible  for  such  truths  as  these  to  be  preached,  whether  in  the 

little  Bethel  bj  the  wayside,  or  in  the  city  congregation,  without 

<iealing  deadly  blows  at  the  power  which  has  exalted  itself  in  our 

knd  to  80  great  a  degree  during  the  past  forty  years.     These  doctrines 

we  the  life-blood  of  England. 

Will  the  Free  Churches  be  faithful?    Will  they  be  in  earnest? 

Will  they  sink  their  minor  differences  and  be  more  and  more  united  % 

Will  they  be  aggressive  and  self-denying  ?    Will  they  be  firm  in 

principle  and  elastic  in  method?     Above  all,  will  they  preach  the 

Oo^l  to  the  poor  ?    These  are  most  momentous  questions.     Christ 

and  our  countiy  demand  that  they  shall  be  answered  in  a  prompt  and 

generous  spirit.     Great  changes  in  the  outward  fabric  of  society  are 

imminent.     Disestablishment  may  not  long  be  delayed.     Priestcraft 

may  gain  a  firm  hold  on  English  life,  and  even  Bomanism  may  become 

a  popolar  form  of  religion.     The  future  is  in  Qod's  keeping.     But  at 

present  He  has  given  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Free  Churches.     With 

^hsir  resources,  their  popular  forms  of  government,  their  elastic  modes 

of  work  and  worship,  and,  above  all,  with  their  tenacious  hold  of 

Bvangelical  truth  they  seem  to  have  '*  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such 

atimeasthis." 

Sahusl  Peabson. 


"  %  mtt  glanket." 

Irsre  are  some  words  in  several  languages  which  signalise  a  charac- 
ter which  IS  neither  vicious  nor  wicked^  but  simply  discouraging, 
and  wielding  a  vast  power  of  depression.  **  Kill-joy''  is  the  frequent 
name  of  this  unhappy  creature.  It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  de- 
scribe the  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  him.     His  condition 
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may  arise  from  original  poverty  of  nature,  which  makes  ardent  sym- 
pathy and  enthosiastic  admiration  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible. 
Ijt  may  spring  ftom  secret  disappointment,  and  the  frustration  of 
cherished,  though  unexpressed,  desire.  Whatever  it  be,  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  him  handsome,  well-built,  and  radiant.  ^There  is  probably  no 
serene  light  in  his  face  which  is  ready  to  kindle  into  a  glow  of  plea- 
sure ;  no  ready  outstretched  hand  to  give  an  affectionate  grasp ;  and 
no  alluring  sweetness  in  hin  voice,  whose  tones  are  like  a  soothing  or 
inspiring  melody.  Our  recollections  of  Lavater's  "  Physiognomy,'*  amid 
all  the  pleasing  and  repulsive  faces  found  in  that  work,  do  not  supply 
us  with  an  outline  of  this  unhappy  character,  who  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  circles  of  social  intercourse  and  spiritual  endeavour.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  have  been  some  schemes  for  doing  good  which  have 
been  wisely  discountenanced  by  men  of  large  hearts  and  liberal  hands, 
whose  views  should  be  considerately  regarded ;  but  when  a  character 
for  dull  passiveness,  ready  susf^cion,  and  aptness  to  hinder  has  been 
formed,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  we  may  not  by  a  few  sugges* 
tions  direct  thought  to  such  a  disposition  as  may  check  its  growth 
and  if  not  remove  it  entirely,  may  abate  its  unlovely  influence ;  or 
if  neither  is  practicable,  may  teach  us  how  to  utilise  its  presence ;  for 
as  a  poet  of  our  own  saith,  ''There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil'' 
Those  who  are  afflicted  with  this  cheerless  infirmity  should  remember : 
ThcU  it  operates  in  silently  excluding  them  from  some  of  d« 
best  things  vn  l^fk  There  are  a  few  occaaions  in  our  history  when 
for  a  time  the  winds  of  adversity  seem  to  sleep,  and  the  trials  of  life 
to  be  restrained,  and  we  are  in  ''the  banqueting  house,  and  His  banner 
over  us  is  love  " — and  the  enemy  would  come  in  like  a  flood,  except 
that  the  bright  standard  of  the  Divine  favour  is  unfurled  over  oar 
heads.  There  are  times  when  friends  whose  feelings  are  warm,  whose 
minds  are  full  of  cheerful  light^  and  whose  sympathies  are  prompt 
and  vivid,  sit  together  as  in  a  bower,  while  around  them  flowers  bloom 
and  diffuse  their  fragrance,  and  over  them  the  sun  shines  with  glad 
and  quickening  beam.  There  are  other  conditions  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Qod  come  together  to  devise  libend  things,  and  to  recount 
suooesses  in  the^movements  of  Christian  beneficence.  They  seem  "  to 
nt  with  Ohrist  in  heavenly  places."  These  are  among  the  best  tiiiiigs 
in  life^  as  most  will  allow  who  have  tasted  their  sweetness,  f^om 
such  happy  society  some  must  be  excluded,  because  by  a  dull  and  un- 
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sfrnpaiJietic  natare  ihey  would  spoil  all  the  pleasure,  and  like  an  ice- 
bug  in  a  temperate  sea,  would  lower  the  warmth  of  social  intercourse. 
!Die  felicities  of  life  are  &r  too  few  to  be  spoiled  in  this  needless  way; 
and  while  some  disadvantages  must  be  felt  from  commercial  riyalrj 
and  social  misunderstandings,  it  is  very  likely  that  many^suffer  from 
bdug  ineligible  to  form  part  of  a  company*  of  which  the  beauty  and 
UflSBedness are  cheerful  and  profuse  sympathy;  and  thus  personal 
di^ontion  forms  a  mysterions  barrier  to  social  enjoyment  and  Ohris^ 
tian  oo-operation. 

Tkis  temper /omu  a  heavy  trial  for  Christian  pctHence,  It  occurs 
ooraurianally  in  the  course  of  our  life  that  we  have  to  listen  to  some 
charges  against  our  conduct;  and  hear  some  assaults  upon  our  princi- 
plea.  From*  such  incidents  few  men  are  exempt,  and  least  of  all. 
tkoseidKO  take  an  active  part  In  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
enterprises  of  Christian  beneficence.  It  is  open  to  us  amid  such  cir- 
camstanoes  to  defend  ourselves  by  such  statements,  explanations,  and 
eridoice  whereby,  if  we  cannot  convince  our  accuser  (which  is  very 
arduous  work),  we  may  reduce  or  silence  his  objections.  Paul  did 
ao,  though  with  manifest  reluctance.  His  apostleship  and  his  dis- 
interestedness  were  assailed,  and  his  magnanimous  self-denial  turned 
iato  a  ground  of  accusation.  He  used  the  power  of  self-defence^  and  in 
the  arena  of  such  a  controversy  came  off  "  more  than  a  conqueror/' 
Bat  in  the  sphere  of  dull  resistance  and  dumb  antipathy  it  is  assuredly 
more  difficult  to  contend ;  since  he  who  diffuses  the  benumbing  in« 
flnence  is  far  beyond  the  privileges  of  childhood,  at  which  age  persua- 
Bion  might  work  some  happy  change.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  solicit 
explanation,  and  coax  to  some  unnecessary  concession  which  might 
gratify  its  object,  and  injure  him  at  the  same  time. 

There  is,  therefore,  need  of  patience  amid  these  trying  circum- 
stances. There  is  some  calmness  in  our  souls  when  Providence  clearly 
^rcrks  in  the  way  of  discipline,  when  disease  lays  us  prostrate  upon 
tin  bed  of  pain  and  languor,  or  hides  from  our  view  and  embrace,  ob- 
jects of  intense  affection ;  but  to  bear  mute  resistance  requires  heroic 
fertitade,  as  we  are  deprived  of  external  support  in  bearing  trials 
which  are  the  fruit  of  an  ungracious  perversity  of  mind.  Schopenhauer 
eaya,  **This  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds."  It  might  be  replied 
to  this  gloomy  philosopher  that  for  the  exercise  of  patience  it  would 
^  impossible  to  imagine  a  finer. 
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This  unhappy  character  often  represses  much  spirihud  good.    Those 
who  deyise  liberal  things  are  usually  of  a  tender  and  sympathetic  na- 
ture, and  brood  sorrowfully  over  the  vast  extent  and  painful  variety 
of  human  distress.  Many  things  appear  to  them  capable  of  mitigation 
or  improvement.     Their  gracious  and  ingenious  souls  contrive  some 
methods  of  relief,  to  carry  out  which  they  desire  the  co-operation  of 
others  around  them.      Many  are  contented  to  take  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  leave  it  much  as  they  found  it ;  but  others  cannot  rest  while  sioi 
sorrow,  disease,  and  death  prevail,  and  therefore  wish  to  reduce  the 
sum  of  ignorance  and  suffering  as  much  as  possible.     Those  who  so 
deeply  feel  often  have  a  sensitiveness  of  nature  without  the  adamantine 
fortitude  which  turns  away  objections  with  the  ease  with  which  the 
flying  steed  disregards  the  insects  which  buzz  for  a  moment  about  his 
ears.     Designs  for  the  promotion  of  temporal  good  and  spiritual 
blessing  are  often  checked,  and  probably  frustrated  by  the  unfriendly 
influence  of  those  who  are  slow  to  feel  and  slow  to  help,  except  under 
unfair  conditions  of  preference  and  honour.     The  tender  buds  and 
fair  foliage  of  conservatory  plants  overtaken  by  a  cruel  frost  seem 
to  typify  the  effect  of  such  repression.     Then  the  buds  droop  which 
might  have  opened  into  colours  of  gold,  flame,  and  purple ;  and  the 
foliage  hangs  limp  and  distressed,  as  if  it  had  been  tortured  by  some 
merciless  tyrant.     It  ia  sometimes  sad  to  walk  through  the  avenues 
of  a  cemetery  and  observe  the  triumph  of  death  over  infancy,  child- 
hood,  youth,  manhood,  and  age ;  and  it  is  equally  mournful  to  consider 
how  many  fair  plans  and  gracious  enterprises  have  been  consigned  to 
an  early  grave  through  the  repressive  influence  of  discouragement  and 
neglect. 

This  temper  may^  hofwener^  help  tu  by  inspiring  ecnUion  arid  foresight 
in  our  plans.  It  would  be  specially  distressing  if  no  good  could  be 
derived  from  the  presence  and  influence  of  such  as  unhappily  dis- 
courage and  check  the  fervours  of  benevolence  and  piety.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  review  all  the  conditions  of  our  work ;  since  zeal  and 
kindness  in  their  impulses  sometimes  omit  to  notice  the  undeniable 
realities  which  consist  of  varieties  of  view,  the  collisions  of  interest, 
and  the  complex  conditions  in  which  we  live.  .  The  schemes  which  we 
fondly  cherish  and  advocate,  are  not  like  vessels  which  are  to  be 
launched  upon  a  smooth  and  shining  sea,  and  wafted  by  favouring 
gales  toward  the  happy  shores  of  success,  but  are  to  encounter  dull 
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calms,  opposiag  current?,  rude  storms  that  bend  the  mast  and  rend  the 
sails,  and  test  the  courage  of  the  crevr.  To  suppose  that  there  would 
be  an  instant  and  cordial  adoption  of  any  undertaking,  however  gra- 
cious, and  that  it  wi!l  ini mediately  secure  cheerful  support  and  hearty 
co-operation,  should  be  rather  compared  to  the  fair  illusions  of  a  dream 
than  to  the  thoughts  drawn  from  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  our 
actual  life. 

It  may  mpply  a  warning  to  tJiOse  wJu)  discourage  apiritiuil  movement. 
There  are  many  hints  in  Scripture  respecting  the  desirableness  of 
growth  in  grace,  which,  we  imagine,  is  the  meaning  of  sanctification  ; 
and  may  be  likened  to  the  emigrant  who  extends  the  boundary  of  his 
cultivation,  and  invades  by  patient  toil  the  surrounding  wilderness, 
wbidi  at  length  blossoms  as  the  rose  and  flourishes  like  "  the  garden 
of  the  Lord."  There  are  many  fair  examples  of  this  improvement  in 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  pages  of  religious  biography;  and  many  know 
how  to  tarn  theso  ti  account  and  have  the  grace  and  ability  to  take 
a  hmt,  and  "  go  on  unto  perfection."  One  of  the  regrets  which  Chris- 
tians and  ministers  feel  is  that  some  who  have  long  made  a  profession  of 
the  Gjspel  seem  to  have  reached  a  condition  of  immovable  fixity. 
The  favouring  agencies  of  grace,  which  include  Scripture,  prayer,  wor- 
ship, and  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  lives  of  His  people,  seem  to  produce 
no  visible  improvement.  This  appears  to  differ  from  the  teaching  of 
oar  Lord  and  His  apostles,  who  represent  the  life  of  faith  as  one  of 
constant  advance.  The  fruit-bearing  vine,  the  growing  com,  the 
widening  river,  and  the  peaceful  flock  present  the  New  Testament 
ideal  of  a  believer's  life.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  remarks  that  it  is  the 
ploughshare  that  moves  in  the  furrow  which  is  bright,  and  the  water 
that  flows  which  is  pure  and  sweet.  If  there  is  stagnation,  joined 
with  a  alight  flavour  of  moroseness  and  an  aptitude  to  chill  and  check 
schemes  of  gracious  activity,  it  becomes  a  part  of  wisdom  to  consider 
and  pray  that  we  may  not  "  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain,''  and 
become  a  spiritual  petrifaction  when  life  should  grow  and  brighten 
even  though  the  outward  man  should  lose  some  of  its  force  and 
activity. 

It  mat/f  finaXiyy  teach  us  tlie  desirableness  of  cherishing  coit/rage  in 
Christian  labour.  Since  there  will  be  hindrances  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  survey  our  own  obligations,  and  act  under  the  guiding  light 
of  our  own  cousciences.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  the  co-operation  which 
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strengthens  our  bands  and  cheers  our  hearts ;  and  enables  us  to  see 
the  rightness  of  our  undertaking  confirmed  by  the  encouragement  of 
those  around  us ;  but  our  personal  responsibility  should  stand  before 
us  in  clear  and  definite  outline.  ''  Every  man  must  bear  his  own 
burden."  Our  Lord  rejoiced  in  the  hearty  and  patient  labour  of  His 
faithful  disciples ;  but  when  the  time  came  when  He  was  to  walk  alone 
through  the  dreary  and  agonizing  path  of  solitary  suffering  and  when  ''of 
the  people  thei*e  was  none  with  Him/'  He  put  on  zeal  as  a  cloak  and 
''  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength  mighty  to  save."  If  others 
who  are  able  deny  co-operation  in  works  of  substantial  and  indisputable 
excellence^  it  is  a  loss  which  they  may  hereafter  regret.  Paul  said, 
''All  they  which  are  in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me."  So  much  the 
worse  for  them  who  renounced  the  fellowship  of  one  whose  earthen 
vessel  was  filled  with  a  treasure  of  wisdom,  love,  and  sympathy.  If 
therefore  we  may  not  avoid  many  of  the  crosses  of  this  life,  nor  eschew 
the  discipline  which  springs  from  the  vast  and  unchangeable  love  of 
Qod,  we  may  escape,  by  prayer  and  other  spiritual  aids,  from  ac- 
quiring a  type  of  character  which  damps  the  noble  ardour  of  others 
and  inflicts  silent  injuries  upon  ourselves. 

Dorking.  J.  S.  Bbioht. 


%]it  %i\\zi  of  %  %oxl!^  ^t%xi%  Christ  m\h  t^e  (Iroiims 

of  iJ^t  €anqmox%. 

The  seven  Epistles  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  which  form  the  proem 
of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  offer  a  minor  difficulty,  of  which  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  never  seen  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  is 
well  known  that  each  epistle  or  address  closes  in  a  key  differing  from 
that  in  which  its  message  ia»  given.  In  each  church  it  is  suggested 
that  a  victory  may  be  won,  and  the  Lord  Himself  promises  a  special 
honour  "  to  him  that  overcometh." 

The  ordinary  methods  of  interpretation  throw  comparatively  Httle 
light  upon  the  choice  of  the  strange  and  varied  metaphor  in  which 
these  crowns  of  glory  are  set  forth.  Doubtless  some  explanation 
may  be  found  in  the  perils  and  possibilities  of  the  special  churches 
with  which  the  victors  were  associated.     It  is  obvious  that  in  a  few 
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cases  the  imagery  may  bave  been  drawn  from  wbat  has  been  already 
used  to  denote  either  the  sin,  the  virtue,  or  the  danger  of  the  chnrch 
in  question.  Thus  (1)  some  connection  appears  between  "/aith/tdneu 
unto  death  "  and  the  Divine  assurance  made  to  the  martyr-church  of 
Smtbna,  "  He  that  overcometh  s/uUl  not  be  hurt  by  the  second  death  " 
(cL  ii.  10,  11).     Again  (2)  there  may  be  the  association  produced 
bj  strong  antithesis  or  contrast  between  the  '^  eating  things  sacrificed 
to  idols"  (ch.  iL  14),  and  the"  eating  of  the  hidden  manna*'  (ver.  17). 
(3)  The  few  "  names  who  liave  not  defiled  their  garments  "  (ch.  iii.  4, 5) 
—strange  imagery  to  use  with  reference  to  the  church  at  Sabdib, 
whose  utter  respectability  and  hollow  profession  contrast  strongly 
with  the  moral  corruption  of  Thyatira,  where  men  were  condoning 
Jezebel's  fornications,  and  yielding  to  the  sorcery  of  her  love,  but  of 
which  sin  no  similar  expression'  is  used — ^may  be  compared  with  the 
stibsequent  words,  "  Those  who  luwe  not  defiled  their  garments  shall 
wJkwUhMe  in  whiU^for  they  are  toorthy ;"  and  then  there  follows  as 
part  of  the  triumph  of  the  victor, ''  He  shall  be  completely  robed  in  white 
gatTnentsJ*   Once  more,  (4)  some  explanation  is  supplied  with  reference 
to  a  portion  of  the  splendid  crown  of  the  victor  at  Philadelphia,  by  the 
expression  (ch.  iii  8),  "Behold,  I  have  set  be/ore  thee  an  open  door^  (md 
no  me  is  able'to  shut  it\'*  for  to  him  are  promised  a  safe  position  in 
the  eternal  temple,  and*  among  other  things  the  glory  of  the  ''  n,ame 
of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  which  iscoming  down  from  heaven,  **  Probably 
the  image  of  the  descending  Jerusalem  is  that  of  a  city  of  Gk>d  which 
is  building  itself*  down  the  slopes  of  the  Eternal  Hills,  crossing  and 
hiding  the  river  of  death,  and  showing  its  open  gates  to  the  ^ye  of 
faith.    The  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  represented 
as  tftlring  more  and  mora  of  human  life  into  its  embrace,  while  the 
nearness  and  accessibility  of  the  city  of  the  blest  will  eventually 
shed  upon  the  toils  of  earth  and  the  distractions  of  time  the  rapture 
of  the  "  full  assurance  of  faith  and  salvation." 

Considering,  however,  the  abundance  of  this  twofold  imagery,  it  is 
remarkable  that  *  the  phraseology  of  the  several  Epistles  does  not 
reflect  more  light  upon  the  numerous  jewels  of  the  crown  which  our 
Divine  Lord  promises  in  each  case  "  to  him  that  overcometh." 

Another  suggestion  adopted  to  unravel  this  mystery  may  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  victory,  which  may  be  supposed  in  each  case 
to  have  been  won.     Though  in  some  instances  the  correspondence 
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between  them  may  emerge  on  careful  inquirj^  jet  I  am  far  from 
being  satisfied  that  this  is  the  clae.  Let  us  take  the  several  Epistles 
in  their  order. 

1.  The  victor  in  the  Ephesian  Church  must  be  one  who  learns  to 
combine  love  and  the  deeds  of  love  with  energy  and  inflexible  zeal 
He  is  to  labour  imto  weariness,  and  not  to  faint  in  his  standard- 
bearing.  He  must  cherish  a  Divine  hatred  for  all  immoral  com- 
promise^  for  all  spurious  imitations  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
notwithstanding  this,  he  is  not  to  forget  his  "  first  love."  The  lack 
of  this  love  has  tarnished  the  enthusiasm  of  his  faith,  and  without 
it  the  angel  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  would  be  as  ^'sounding  brass  or 
tinkling  cymbal.''  If  he  repents  and  does  his  first  work,  in  the  first 
spirit,  then  the  candlestick  will  not  be  removed,  and  he  will  win  the 
prize.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  crown  offered  to 
him  is  free  access  to  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  Para- 
dise of  God.  The  connection  between  these  things  is  not 
evident. 

2.  The  victor  in  the  church  of  Smyrna  is  one  who  comes  out  of 
great  tribulation,  who  is  faithful  to  the  Master  in  the  hour  of  fierce 
persecution,  who  is  calm  in  prospect  of  a  fierj  trial,  and  is  in- 
different to  death  in  its  most  repulsive  form;  consequently 
there  is  abundant  propriety  in  the  promise  of  deliverance 
from  the  peril,  or  from  the  curse  of  '^  the  second  death."  There  is  a 
death  that  is  inevitable,  but  the  sting  of  this  may  be  extracted  by  faitb. 
There  is  a  death  which  may  be  avoided,  but  which  if  once  submitted 
to,  is  etemaL  The  promise  here  corresponds  with  the  striving ;  yet 
even  in  this  instance  these  considerations  alone^  do  not  fully  explain 
the  blessing  promised  to  him  that  overcometh. 

3.  Th^  conqueror  in  the  strife  at  Peroamum,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  who  exhibits  utter  self-abnegatiug  sympathy  with  Christ's 
righteousness;  one  who  is  pledged,  as  Christ  is,  to  destroy  all  the  works 
of  the  devil ;  one  who  knows  that  though  Satan  may  not  cast  into 
prison,  yet  he  may  by  subtle  processes  undermine  conscience^  and 
that  no  truce  is  to  be  made  with  him,  and  that  evil  is  never  to  be 
done  that  good  may  come.  Now  to  this  cunqueror  over  self  and  sin 
there  is  promised  the  privilege  of  eating  of  *^  the  hidden  manna,''  and 
the  further  possession  of  a  white  (glittering,  precious)  stone  which 
shall  bear  a  name  which  he  alone  can  read.     In  this  case,  again,  we 
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fail  to  flee  any  connection  in  the  ideas  which  underlie  the  two  groups 
of  imageiy. 

4.  *'The  charitj  and  service^  the  fiedth  and  patience"  of 
TsTATi&A — ^the  later  works  being  richer  and  nobler  than  the  first — are 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  fact  that  some  who  were  cherishing 
and  manifesting  these  graces  had  no  complicity  with  the  defilement 
and  the  sorceries  of  the  woman  Jezebel ;  but  the  crown  of  glory 
placed  on  their  heads,  and  the  sceptre  of  might  put  into  their  hands, 
and  all  the  royalties  of  their  service  seem  almost  incompatible  with 
ihe  conditions  assigned  for  their  attainment;  and  the  ''power  over 
the  nations  "  and  the  light  of  the  "  morning  star  "  almost  dazzle  and 
ooofoond  us,  until  some  further  reason  ia  given  for  the  choice  of  such 
imagery. 

5.  The  victory  referred  to  in  the  Epiatle  to  Sabdis  is  clearly  one 
of  earnestness,  of  holy  living,  of  sincerity  and  of  purity  in  the  midst 
of  prevailing  indifference  and  torpor.  And  there  is  much  in  this 
oonflict  to  account  for  the  method  in  which  the  assurance  of  ultimate 
safety  is  promised — ^viz.,  ''  white  garments,''  a  name  unblotted  from 
the  Book  of  life^  and  the  gracious  confession  by  Christ  of  His  Name 
before  His  Father.  The  Divine  words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  explain 
the  significance  of  these  promises,  (ef.  Bev.  iiL  5.  with  Matt,  ziL  32.) 

6.  The  conqueror  in  the  sixth  of  these  £pistles  is  one  who  by 
simple  continuance  in  well  doing,  with  '*  little  strength  "  (ch.  iiL  8) 
and  small  opportunities,  though  despised  by  the  world  and  under- 
valned  by  the  Church,  yet  *'  holds  fast,"  is  ''  faithful"  The  honour 
conferred  upon  such  a  one  is  lofty  and  surprising.  It  reverses  the 
judgment  of  society,  and  proves  that ''  the  last  shall  be  first."  Loud 
halklujabs  are  sounded  over  him  (ver.  12).  He  is  '<a  pillar"  in  the 
eternal  temple,  and  the  mighty  names  of  God,  of  Christy  and  of 
Heaven  are  inscribed  upon  him.  The  quiet,  obscure,  patient, 
unostentatious  servant  who  has  kept  the  word  of  Christ,  will  be  seen 
to  be  one  of  the  glories  and  supports  of  the  palaco-temple  of  God  I 
Hiis  sublime  and  superlative  image  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  law 
of  the  kingdom  and  with  much  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  The  specific 
imagery  floats  round  us,  however,  without  an  adequate  explanation 
from  the  mere  conditions  of  the  victory,  as  here  portrayed. 

7.    Lastly,  the  victor  in  the  church  of  Laodioba  is  promised  a 
seat  with  Jesus  on  His  own  throne.     He  is  one  who  has  been  barely 
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roused  out  of  lokewarmneas  by  the  terrible  waming  of  Christ,  and 
having  made  the  discovery  of  his  own  utter  helplessness  and  need, 
has  gone  to  the  infinite  supply  of  all  Divine  benediction.  He  was 
feasting  at  a  worldly  banquet,  and  the  sound  of  the  Stranger's  knock 
was  heard.  The  door  was  opened,  and  the  Man  of  Sorrows  entered 
in  person  to  '*  sup  with  him."  The  glamour  of  earth  paled,  the  lamps 
burned  dim,  the  dizzy  scene  faded  from  view,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
£temal  love,  he  saw  that  he  was  *'  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked."  This  discovery  is  the  mental  transformation  which  ends 
in  right  royal  fellowship  with  the  Eling  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lorda 
«He  sball  sit  down  with  Me  upon  Mt  throne."  Here  again 
there  is  an  affluence  of  imagery,  but  the  key  to  the  terms  in  which  it 
is  expressed  seems  wanting. 

These  difficulties  have  led  me  to  think  that  some  help  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  glories  of  Christ,  rather  than  in  the  character  of  the 
victor ;  in  the  infinite  abundance  offfis  power  to  enrich  and  to  glorify, 
rather  than  in  the  merit  or  quality  of  those  upon  whom  He  has 
lavished  His  love.  He  has  turned  in  succession  some  one  phase  of 
His  own  majestic  Presence  upon  these  **  angels  "  and  ^*  churches,"  and 
then  in  virtue  of  that  perfection,  function,  quality,  or  office,  a 
veritable  crown  of  glory  shapes  itself  to  human  thought  as  hovering 
over  human  brows.  He  is  the  measure  of  the  gift  rather  than 
they. 

Whatever  may  come  of  the  special  fitness  of  the  victors  in  these 
battles  with  evil  to  wear  the  special  crowns  spoken  of,  their  quality 
and  their  meaning  are  partially,  if  not  fully,  explained  by  this  com* 
parison  of  metaphor.  But  before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  recall  the  full  vision  of  the  glorified  Lord,  as  He  appeared 
to  John  in  Patmos.  For  this  vision  ia  subsequently  broken  up  into 
portions  and  aspects  of  glory.  The  prismatic  rays  fall  severally  upon 
the  seven  churches.  The  burning  glow  of  the  furnace  falls  upon  <me, 
the  tender  hues  of  love  upon  another.  Here  the  key  of  David,  there  the 
key  of  hades.  Now  the  Eoyal  Priest,  and  then  the  Son  of  man  reveals 
Himself.  According  to  the  beam  of  the  glory  ia  the  crown  which  He 
gives  to  His  faithful  ones.  In  chap.  i.  5,  St  John  announces  a 
commission,  not  only  from  Him  who  woe,  and  is,  and  is  to  came — i^f 
from  the  Eternal  One,  the  Father  of  all — and  from  the  '*  Seven  Spirits 
of  Qod^' — another  name  of  ^e  Holy  Spirit  in  His  seven-fold  eneigy — 
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hai  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful  Witness  to  the  Father's 

gloiy,  and  to  the  glory  which  He  had  with  Him  before  the  world 

ma;  %"  Witness"  moreover,  of  all  the  invisible  and  eternal  realities, 

oonoeming  which  He  said,  '^  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you;" 

a  "  Witness  *'  of  God's  ideal  of  man ;  a  "  Witness  "  of  the  Divine  love 

and  judgment ;  a  *'  Witness  "  of  the  miseries  and  peril  of  sin,  and  the 

bitterness  and  sting  of  death.    The  prophet  farther  recognised  Him 

not  only  as  the  "fctithfd  Witness"  but  " the  frrst  begotten  of  the 

dead,"    The  gveat  womb  of  death  had  been  in  travail,  and  the  first 

birth  and  first  real  victory  over  death  had  been  won  in  His  Person. 

This  was  a  victory  which  proclaimed  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  all 

who  are  united  to  Him  who  was  '^  declared  with  power  to  be  Son  of 

God  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead"  (Rom.  i   5).     Further, 

He  IS  described  as  having  obtained  a  name  that  is  above  every  name, 

He  18  described  as  the  "Prince  of  the  Mngs  of  the  earth"    The  might 

and  dominion  of  the  Ciesars  and  Pharaohs,  of  all  kingly  men,  of  the 

nges,  captains,  and  legislators  of  mankind,  is  £Ks.     "  All  authoriiy 

m  heaven  and  earth "  had  been  claimed  and  wielded  by  Him.     All 

this  power  was  ''  given  "  to  Him,  not  by  the  Devil's  contrivance,  but 

by  the  Father's  decree.     In  a  burst  of  praise  the  writer  cries  "  unto 

Eim  that  hcUh  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 

hlood,  and  hath  made  us  a  kingdom,  and  priests  unto  Ood  and  His 

Father,  to  Him  he  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  t    This  conference  of 

kingly  and  priestly  glory  on  those  who  are  loved  and  cleansed  in 

blood  is  the  keynote  of  the  entire  representation.     St.  John  declares 

that  He  to  whom  these  glories  belong  is  "  coming"    "  BeJtold,  He 

Cometh,  and  every  eye"  shall  become  clear  as  the  eye  of  prophet  then. 

Even  they  who  have  maligned,  and  cursed,  and  pierced  Him,  "  ihatt 

iee  Him  "  then.     But  a  voice  greater  than  the  prophet's  drowns  his 

words,  saying,  ''I  am  Alpha  and  Omboa,  the  first,  the  last,  the 

beginning  and  the  endirtg,  saith  the  Lord" 

Thus  the  great  Bevealer  of  the  Father  claims  to  be  ''  in  the  begin- 
Bing/'  and  to  hold  all  the  future  in  His  hands.  "  From  Eternity  to 
Eternity  "  is  His  name. 

The  scene  of  the  manifestation  present  to  the  mind  of  the  exile  at 
Patmos  was  the  holy  place  of  the  temple,  and  the  overwhelming  thought 
of  ^  the  tabernacle  of  Gk>d  with  men  "  crushed  the  soul  of  the  seer  with 
the  holy  awe  of  one  who  was  gazing  on  the  great  veil  which  hides  the 

M 
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infinite  mysteries  of  God  and  Eternity,  and  which  was  itself  trembling 
and  glowing  and  being  rent  asunder,  by  reason  of  the  fulness  of  the  Light 
behind  it.  The  temple  of  Israel,  the  appointed  link  between  the  Paradise 
which  had  been  lost  and  the  Paradise  and  New  Jerusalem  coming 
down  out  of  heaven,  filled  up  the  mental  vision  of  John,  and  as  he  looked 
upon  it  he  saw  the  ''  seven  golden  candlesticks  "  in  the  antechamber  of 
the  Holiest  of  all.  He  was  told  that  they  were  the  image  of  the  churches. 
Thus  the  churches  of  God  on  earth  provide  work  for  the  great  High 
Priest,  as  He  draws  near  to  the  heaven  of  the  unveiled  Presence.  The 
prophet  saw,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  great  light  in  a 
dark  place ;  "  seven  churches ''  all  alike  tended,  and  trimmed,  as  lamps 
of  fire  might  be  by  Him  who  is  the  great  High  Priest,  by  Him  who  had 
offered  up  Himself,  who  had  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death,  who 
now  appeared  with  His  own  blood  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 
Still,  this  great  High  Priest  was  One  like  Uie  Son  o/Man,  like  that 
perfect  and  ideal  Man  on  whose  bosom  the  disciple  had  himself 
leaned  in  love  and  trust  In  the  centre  of  the  unutterable  glory,  and 
as  the  source  of  the  trumpet  voice,  he  saw  a  man.  A  perfect  human 
Ufe  had  thus  gathered  up  into  itself  all  the  typical  teaching  of  the 
temple,  of  the  holy  place,  of  the  priesthood,  and  all  the  pomp  of  the 
ancient  ritual. 

The  VOICE  he  heard  was  as  "  the  sound  of  many  waters,"  though 
it  was  clear  and  searching  as  the  fiourish  of  a  "  trumpet."  There  was 
music  and  majesty  in  it.  There  was  a  Divine  summons  sounding  in 
his  ears,  but  it  had  an  all-comprehending  energy  and  intensity  that 
he  could  not  measure.  And  the  voice  was  loud  enough  to  wake  the 
dead.  Nay,  all  tones  were  blended  in  it,  as  the  voice  of  Jesus  has 
ever  since  blended  them — now  whispeiiiig  and  singing  like  the  gentle 
rill,  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  of  the  garden^  now  thundering  like  the 
billows  on  a  thousand  shores ;  now  soft  as  the  dropping  of  the  dew  on 
fragrant  flowers,  now  like  the  rattle  of  hail,  or  the  roar  of  the  cataract, 
or  as  the  rush  of  some  mighty  river  rejoicing  in  its  strength.  He 
heard  ''  the  sound  of  many  waters  "  blended  into  one  trumpet  voice. 
The  aABMENT  of  this  Sun  of  man,  who  was  Prince  of  the  kings,  was 
the  stately  robe  of  a  Monarch,  but  the  golden  girdle  round  the  breasi 
is  the  cincture  of  a  chief  Pontiff  and  a  sacrificing  Priests  He  is 
invested  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  theocratic  King,  of  Him  who  is  **  the 
root  and  offspring  of  Dav%d^^  who  has  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Hearen  aad  Is  endovred  with  siipreme  authority  to  open  and  to  close 
it  at  will.    The  Apostle  received  from  the  vision  the  idea  of  the 
lofdest  authority  and  rank  in  the  universe,  and  thus  he  told  \is  of  it. 
Only  the  "  face/'  the  "  feet/'  and  the  "  hands  "  of  this  wondrous  form 
•  are  nncovered  to  his  gaze.     Only  a  portion  of  His  powers  were  made 
manifest.      These,  however,  dazzle  him,  and  he  cannot  see  for  the 
glorj  of  the  light,-  for  the  face  is  brighter  than  the  sun.     '^  Forehead  " 
and  ''hair''  are  radiant  with  inherent  light,  and  something  more  won- 
derful than  the  transfiguration  lustre  flashed  from  His  form.  John  saw 
that  which  Moses  had  seen  in  the  wilderness,  Isaiah  in  the  temple, 
and  Ezekiel  by  the  river  Chebar.     The  glory  that  filled  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  which  had  once  irradiated  the.  earthly  form  of  Jesus,  now 
suggested  to  him  the  fact  that  He  was  indeed  the  recapitulation  of  all  the 
past,  and  the  prophecy  of  all  future  revelations  of  the  Divine  Holiness 
and  Lova    The  uncovered  ^^foet "  by  their  dazzling  brightness,  "  as  if 
they  burned  in  furnace,"  suggested  that  the  power  of  the  Son  of  man 
could  and  would  be  used  for  vengeance  as  well  as  illumination  ;  to 
trample  upon  and  consume  His  foes,  as  well  as  to  save  His  people. 
The  "  feet "  that  were  nailed  to   the  cross  were  seen  blazing  with 
consuming  fire,  and  there  was  destruction  as  well  as  majesty  in  His 
going  forth.     The  ^'  hands  "  that  had  been  nailed  to  the  tree  were  not 
hleeding,  biit  held  the  perfect  archetypal  number  of  the  stars.      "  In 
UiM  hand "  are  the  stars  of  God,  the  powers  and  forces  and  angels 
of  the  living  Church.     Lastly,  the  energy  of  the  word  of  Christ,  the 
embodied  force  of  the  voice  which  was  trumpet-like  and  yet  as  "  the 
sound  of  many  waters,"  presented  itself  to  his  mind  under  another 
form,  that  of  the  "  two-edged  sword  "  of  the  cherub,  that  guarded  the 
way  to  the  tree  of  Life.     "  The  '  word '  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit  and  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart" 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  was  the  vision  of  the  Lord  at  the  unfolding  of 
which  John  "  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead."  It  was  only  the  symbolic  touch 
of  Jesus  that  could  call  him  back  from  that  death  swoon,  to  holy  service. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Lord  claimed  to  be  tlie  First  and  the  Last,  (hn  Htnnj 
One,  who  woi  dead  and  is  alive  fw  evermore,  holding  for  all  time  the  keys 
of  Death  and  Hades,  The  event,  the  circumstances,  and  the  time  of 
death  are  personified  here.  The  '^  keys "  are  the  power  over  thes& 
things.    The  Apostle  is  assured  that  the  Son  of  man  alone  has  the  power 
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to  wield  and  use  these  keys  for  the  defence  of  His  Church,  for  the 
solace  of  Biis  people,  and  for  the  destrnction  of  His  enemies.     This 
power  has  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  evil  ona    Not  only 
<< death,"  but  ''hades,"  with  all  its  mysteries,  is  His.     He  guards  its 
entrance.     He  has  solved  the  perplexity  that  ''  hades  "  must  always 
present  to  those  whose  spirits  still  dwell  in  tabernacles  of  clay.      He 
knows  our  weakness,  and  when  we  cry  out  in  our  agony,  He  lays 
His  right  hand  upon  us,  saying,  "  Fear  not"    John  seems  to  say,  in 
recounting  a  vision  immeasurably  more  sublime  and  comprehensive 
than  those  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  or  Daniel,  ^'I  have  a  message  to 
utter  to  a  troubled  and  bewildered  world,  to  a  sad  and  persecuted 
Church.     The  message  comes  from  the  risen  Christ,  from  the  Qcd" 
Man,  from  the  Word  who  became  flesh ;  and  no  phrase  that  I  can  use 
can  ever  make  the  world  adequately  know  how  holy  is  His  name,  how 
abundant  are    His    functions,  how  perfect  is  His  character.  Low 
universal  His  dominion,  how  affluent  His  love,  how  infinite  are  His 
resources,  how  priestly  is  His  intercession,  how  searching  His  glance, 
how  irresistible  His  power." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Apostle  intended  us  to  split  into  divisible 
fragments  these  symbols  of  a  perfect  whole.  The  Royalty  is  not 
severed  from  the  Priesthood.  The  key  of  David  is  not  abandoned 
because  Christ  holds  the  ''key  of  Hades.''  He  exercises  all  these 
powers  and  all  at  once.  Still  each  of  them,  when  He  draws  near  to  bless, 
seems  to  give  its  peculiar  characteristic  to  the  crown  which  in  the 
.breath  with  which  He  enumerates  His  own  glories,. He  offers  to  him 
that  overcometh.  As  each  of  the  titles  of  Christ  either  pre-supposes  or 
.  conditionates  all  the  rest,  so  these  several  benedictiona  include  and 
involve  each  other. 

I  shall  endeavour  in  a  subsequent  paper  to  point  out  the  connection 

between  the  title  claimed  by   Christ  when  addressing  the  several 

churches  and  the  promise  made  on  each  occasion  to  him  that  over- 

visometh. 

H.  R.*  Reynolds. 


.    Real  holiness  has  love  lor  its  essence,  humility  for  its  clothing,  the 
good  of  others  as  its  emplpyment,  and  the  honour  of  God  as  its  end. 
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^  B^bs  (ktxmt  fax  $^pl  "^mm. 

The  agricuItnTist  cannot  forget  his  crops  and  his  cattle  on  the  Lord's 
day ;  but  he  may  guide  his  thoughts  to  the  harvest  at  the  end  of  the 
▼orid,  with  its  band  of  angel  reapers,— to  the  ox  of  the  bumt-offering, 
and  the  Divine  symbolism  of  the  lamb.  The  man  of  science  may  find 
Itis  mind  still  busy,  amid  the  half-heard  sermon  or  psalm^  with  his 
speculations  on  atoms  and  molecules  and  forces ;  but  the  meditations 
that  he  cannot  break  he  may  bend,  untH  the  light,  in  the  power 
and  beauty  and  mystery  of  its  triune  beam,  discourses  to  him  of  the 
light  of  the  World,  and  the  great  secret  of  life,  which  his  scientific 
methods  all  **  turn-edge  *'  upon,  begins  to  glow  with  a  radiance  from 
a  higher  realm.  And  similarly  it  may  be  permitted  to  a  lawyer  to 
use  the  implements  of  his  craft  in  a  more  spiritual  husbandry.  The 
writer  therefore  proposes  to  select  a  few  common  legal  maxims  and  put 
them  to  a  novel  use. 

1.  Quifadt  per  aliumfadtper  se,  (What  a  man  does  by  the  hand 
of  another,  he  does  himself)  But  let  us  not  derive  a  false  comfort 
from  the  '*  wresting  "  of  this  legal '"  scripture,"  and  say,  "  Then  I  am 
now  preaching  the  Gospel  in  India  and  Africa ;  I  am  fording  rivers, 
and  struggling  against  fevers,  and  defying  robbers  and  rattlesnakes  ; 
for  I  subscribe  to  the  Missionary  Society,  and  am  sending  men  to  this 
great  work  of  the  gospel-herald."  It  may,  indeed,  be  partially  true, 
if  you  have  the  sympathetic  heart  and  willing  mind ;  for  even  Christ 
eaid,  "  He  that  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple,  in  the  name  of 
a  disciple,  shall  not  ndss  a  disciple* b  reward."  Compounding  for  per- 
sonal service  by  a  money-payment  is  a  transaction  which  in  the  church 
of  Christ  cannot  be  considered  legitimate.  Tet,  if  the  invalid,  or  the 
man  (or  woman)  shackled  by  domestic  or  official  duty  of  paramount 
obligation,  feels  his  sympathy,  and  goodwill  go  forth  to  any  branch  of 
Gfod^  work,  and  is  restrained  by  no  pusillanimous  self-indulgence 
from  personal  activity  therein — then  the  pound,  or  the  shilling,  of 
such  a  one,  contributed  to  the  support  of  those  who  can  give  hand  as 
▼ell  as  heart)  makes  him  a  comrade  of  the  men  toiling  in  the  field, 
and  he  may  say,  ''The  work  is  also  mine, for  quif<Miit  per  aliumfacit 
perse,** 

This  maxim  also  sm;tes  on  the  head — knocking  out  what  poor  pre- 
tence of  brains  it  may  contain — ^the  delusion  that  a  man  is  not  respon- 
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sible  for  what  he  does  not  put  his  own  hand  to,  although  he  permits  it  to 
be  done  on  his  behalf.  There  are  bodies  of  Christian  "Brethren ''  who 
profess  to  find  some  taint  in  '^  politics."  They  do  not  vote  readily,  if  at 
all,  in  parliamentary  or  municipal  elections ;  the  reform  of  our  laws,  the 
extinction  of  administrative  abuses  and  sinecures,  extension  of  the 
franchise,  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  monopolies — ^these  things  seem  to 
them  "  worldly."  Yet  they  are  no  whit  behindhand  in  receiving — 
even  claiming — ^their  share  of  the  improvements  won  by  the  toil  of 
politicians,  ''  political  dissenters,"  and  committee-drudges.  If  there 
were  any  stain  in  this  work,  these  recluses  have  shared  it ;  for  ''  qui 
f(icitper  alium/acitper  8e" 

In  the  great  controversy  now  raging  round  the  Establishment — ^the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established — this  maxim  brings  home 
guilt  to  all  who  are  not  enlisted  and  serving,  according  to  their  op- 
portunities, on  the  side  that  appears  to  them  the  side  of  righteous- 
ness. Let  Englishmen  remember  that  this  Establishment  is  the  engine 
of  the  nation*8  will  and  the  nation's  force ;  and  that  every  individual 
in  the  nation  lends  his  atom  of  energy  to  its  portentous  activities.  Is 
the  Anglican  Confessional  poisoning  the  hearts  and  enslaving  the  con- 
sciences of  the  daughters  of  England  9    Is  the  fetish- worship  of  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  rotting  the  Gospel  into  paganism  in  the 
churches  whose  ministers  owe  allegiance  to  the  State  9    Then  you, 
who  not  only  abstain  from  using  your  own  political  power  and  influence 
towards  the  dissolution  of  this  Establishment,  but  frown  on,  and  dis- 
courage those  who  do — ^you  are  setting  up  the  confessional,  you  are 
restoring  the  mass,  you  are  maintaining  sectarian  arrogance  of  the 
favoured  clergy ;  for  it  is  your  agents  in  Parliament  that  uphold  the 
mischief.  You  cannot  shake  yourself  loose  from  the  political  responsi- 
bility and  pover  that  is  woven  into  the  texture  of  your  birthright  as 
an  Englishman.     Qui/ctciiper  alium/acitper  se, 

2.  Caveat  enijitor,  (Let  the  buyer  beware.)  A  purchaser  is  boimd 
to  keep  his  eyes  open ;  and  if  he  has  carelessly  purchased  an  article 
with  manifest  defects,  against  which  the  vendor  gave  him  no  guaran- 
tee, the  law  will  not  listen  to  his  complaints.  Having  eyes,  the  man 
is  required  by  the  law  to  use  them.  Therefore,  0  Esau  !  you  could 
complain  neither  of  God  nor  of  your  father  Isaac,  that  you  lost  your 
birthright.  The  transient  nature  of  a  ''  mess  of  pottage  "  was  a  very 
manifest  defect     You  gave  your  birthright  as  the  price  of  that  most 
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■ 

perishable  daintr.     No  one  closed  jour  cjes.     Yon  must  stand  to  jonr 
bad  bargain.    Caveat  emptor. 

Ob !  joung  meni  followers  of  the  dense  and  fleshly  Esaii|  in  this 
Vanitj  Fair  of  life,  what  rubbish  some  of  you  are  buying — gratifica- 
tions and  delights  which  like  a  flake  of  snow  caught  on  a  feverish  palm, 
melt  and  vamsh  ere  they  are  fully  tasted,  but  for  which  the  price  is 
bealtb,  and  self-respect,  and  the  fairour  of  God.  You  know  it  is  a 
vretcbed  bargain.  If  you  make  it,  blame  not  God,  nor  society,  nor  cir- 
cumstance, even  though  you  can  moan  and  wail  as  melodiously  as 
B)Ton.  The  Court  cannot  stay  to  hear  you.  Caveat  emptor.  There  is 
indeed  one  bargain  into  which  you  may  plunge  widiout  fear.  Haste  in 
concluding  it,  is  mere  wisdom.  When  God  says,  "  Ye  that  are  athirst, 
come,  and  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price," 
onlj  Satan  will  cry,  Caveat  emptor  t 

3.  Lex  non  cogit  ad  impossibilia,  (The  law  compels  no  one  to 
attempt  what  is  impossible.)  And  yet  there  are  men  who,  in  thought 
if  not  in  express  words,  charge  the  Gi*eat  Lawgiver  with  requiring 
the  impossible.  What  God  demands  of  us  let  us  promptly  seek  to 
render  without  an  instant's  delay.  Does  Christ  bid  you  come  to  Him 
on  tbe  water  ?  Step  boldly  from  the  vessel's  side,  your  eyes  flxed, 
not  on  the  yielding  flood,  but  on  the  face  of  Him  who  bids  you  come. 
Have  you,  through  evil  habit  and  sinful  neglect,  so  withered  your 
soul  that  its  highest  faculties  are  but  a  shrunken  and  nerveless  arm  ? 
Nevertheless,  when  your  Lord  says  to  you,  "  Stretch  forth  thine 
band,"  make  the  thrust  in  the  vigour  of  a  loyal  will  and  an  unques- 
tioning obedience,  end  the  paralysis  shall  pass  like  a  dream,  and  the 
dead  limb  live.  Is  your  difficulty  in  the  Divine  life  a  mountain  of 
CTil  babits,  and  perverted  affections,  and  reluctant  will  1  Tremble  not 
Wore  it.  God  has  bidden  you  overcome  it.  Listen  not  to  any 
suggestion  of  the  adversary  that  God's  commandments  are  beyond 
your  power  to  keep,  and  that  therefore  He  will  connive  at  indolent 
evasion.  Is  not  God  as  just  as  English  law,  and  infinitely  more 
tender]  He  has  commanded,  and  the  Giver  of  the  Law  is  the  loving 
and  liberal  Giver  of  strength  to  obey  even  its  most  formidable 
injunctions.     L^jc  non  cogit  [nee  Deu^"]  ad  impossibilia, 

4.  Cujti8  est  solum,  ejiLS  est  usque  ad  co^Ium.  (The  owner  of  the  soil 
13  the  owner  of  everything  upon  it  up  to  the  sky.)  This  is  a  day  for 
invostigating  all  title-deeds;  and   the   Christian   Church  must  not 
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repine  that  her  muniments  are  being  challenged*  Men  who  envy 
the  towering  hopes  and  lofty  claims  of  the  children  of  God  may  again 
and  again  bring  "  an  action  for  the  recoveiy  of  the  land  "  on  which 
the  glorious  structure  is  raised,  but  we  do  not  fear  them.  In  the 
archives  of  the  Church  are  the  briefs  in  many  a  case  of  the  kind  in 
which  the  plaintiff  has  been  defeated  with  costS|  and  the  title  of  the 
Churchi  so  often  vainly  impugned,  grows  stronger  day  by  day.  The 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  are  the  freehold  of  the 
Church,  and  upon  those— whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  much  that  in 
time  past  she  has  frantically  fought  for — her  glorious  fabric  <^  hope 
and  promise  for  man  stands  firm,  with  its  summit  in  the  dazding 
sunlightw  Our  foundation  in  historic  fact  is  sure,  and  the  hopes  we 
build  thereon  rise  into  the  skies.  Cujua  est  solum^  ejus  est  usque  ad 
ecelum. 

Turn  the  maxim  round,  and  catch  the  light  from  another  facet 
*^  Ours  is  the  soil ''  of  humanity,  but  a  humanity  redeemed  by  Christy 
and  linked  with  Divinity.  We  stand  on  the  soil  of  a  world  which 
bore  the  all-consecrating  Cross  of  Christ,  and  from  which  He  rose  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father.  Participating  in  the  same  earthly 
nature  that  He  wore,  we  have  the  right,  and  we  own  the  glorious  and 
imperious  obligation  to  rise  with  Him,  by  the  power  of  a  vital  union, 
unto  the  glory  where  He  dweUs.  From  the  earth  to  the  skies,  it  is 
a  path  of  toil  and  suffering ;  but  toil  stained  with  no  meanness,  and 
suffering  bearing  in  its  heart  a  noble  exhilaration.  If  we  stand  on 
the  soil  of  Redemption,  we  stand  where  the  path  rises  up  the  slopes 
of  Sanctification  to  the  sunlit  summit  of  ."  the  Glory  that  shall  be 
revealed/'  From  "  the  grace  wherein  we  stand  "  we  strain  upwards 
in  rejoicing  faith  and  hope  to  "  the  glory  of  God."  Jacob  held  for  a 
night,  by  the  right  of  possession,  a  few  square  yards  of  rocky  soil. 
In  the  visions  that  irradiated  his  sleep  he  beheld  a  road  of  solid  light 
sweeping  upward  from  his  rude  bedside  into  the  heaven  of  Qod's 
abode.  And  from  every  yard  of  earth's  surface  where  rests  a  weaiy 
man  the  same  royal  road  arises,  and  unto  every  weary  ear  the  voice 
Divine  is  whispering,  "  I  am  the  Way."  "  Where  I  am,  there  ye 
may  be  also." 

There  is  another  maxim  which  we  will  use  as  an  appendage  to  this, 
weaving  their  lessons  together. 

Quicquid  pUvnicUwr  solo,  solo  cedit,     (What  is  affixed  to  the  land 
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18  a  part  of  the  land.)    It  is  a  maxim  that  in  its  ordijiaiy  tisage 

makes  careful  tenants  build  their  greenhouse  so  as  to  simply  rest  by 

gravitation  on  brickwork  let  into  the  ground,  not  fastened  by  any 

MtB  or  screws.     Then  when  the  tenancy  is  over  they  can  take  their 

greenhouse  away.     Are  there  not  many  of  us  who  are  carelessly 

permitting    in    our    hearts'  affections,  our  ambitions,  aspirations, 

itabits,  a  perilous  adhesiveness  to  the  soil  of  the  life  that  now  isl 

When  the  tenancy  of  life  ends,  how  large  a  part  of  their  dearest 

Bpiritoal  possessions,  aa  well  as  earthly  riches,  will  many  men  have 

to  leave  behind — agoing  forth  poor  and  thinly  clad  to  the  life  that 

is  to  come.    The  soil  of  this  life  is  not  ours ;  let  us  not  root  our  love 

and  hope  in  it,  for  quicquid  plmUatur   boIo,  solo  cedity  and  when 

Death  comes  with  his  warrant  of  ejectment,  we  may  have  to  leave 

treasures  in  his  grasp.     But  let  us  remember  that  ci^us  est  solum, 

^  est  usque  ad  ccelufn,  and  being  even  now  '*  risen  with  Christ,"  let 

the  enfranchised  spirit  take  the  full  joy  of  its  inheritance,  and  "  seek 

the  things  which  are  above." 

EnwABD  Butler. 


Prince  Bismarck  has  formulated  a  new  beatitude,  which  is  likely  to 
hold  a  place  in  future  among  the  ethical  maxims  of  mankind.  BecUi 
possiderUes  :  Blessed  are  they  who  are  in  possession.  Whether  he 
extracted  it  from  a  cumbrous  sentence  in  Heineccius,  or  whether  he 
caught  the  suggestion  of  it  from  Horace,  or  whether,  as  ia  most  likely, 
he  evolved  it  from  his  own  inner  consciousness,  does  not  appear.  But 
it  admirably  expresses  the  view  of  beatitude  which  he  has  spent  his 
life  in  preaching,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  thq  quintessence  of  that 
oold,  worldly  wisdom  as  it  is  called — but  Qod  taketh  such  wisdom  con- 
stantly in  its  own  craftiness— K>f  which  he  is  so  consummate  a  master, 
utich  he  parades  with  something  like  cynical  frankness,  and  which 
he  has  made  the  basis  of  the  policy  out  of  which  the  German  Empire 
Bprang.  BecUi  possiderUes,  He  has  possessed  himself  of  the  objects 
of  his  ambition ;  Oermany  from  north  to  south  obeys  the  beck  of  his 
hand.     Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  passive  in  his  sinewy  grasp.     His 
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hand  has  closed  on  them,  and  though  they  moan,  they  cease  to  writhe. 
His  word  is  listened  to  with  breathless  observance  by  the  great  Eastern 
£m*opean  empires.  A  frown  on  his  brow  sets  France  in  a  tremor,  and 
England,  though  she  has  no  need  to  tremble,  would  be  filled  with  the 
gravest  anxiety  if  the  great  Chancellor  in  any  vital  international 
question  should  throw  his  weight  into  the  opposing  scale.  "  BeaU 
possidentes"  Happy  they  whose  strong  hand  can  hold  what  their 
strong  hand  has  won  ! 

And  yet  there  are  moments  when  the  thought  of  some  other  beati- 
tudes must  cross  Prince  Bismarck's  musings,  and  suggest  a  question 
whether  all  is  quite  so  blessed  in  possession  as  appears.  There  are 
older  beatitudes  which  run  thus  :  Blessed  are  the  poor ;  Blessed  are 
the  meek ;  Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ; 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  Blessed  are  the  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness' sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  these  words 
of  Christ  place  us  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought  and  experience  to 
that  in  which  this  new  beatitude  reigns^  as  the  outcome  of  a  bloody 
and  brutal  war.  But  it  represents  fairly  the  wider  beliefs  of  modem 
statecraft ;  it  is  emphatically  the  maxim  of  the  world ;  and  if  it  should 
prove  false,  if  new  experience  should  confirm  the  witness  of  the  ages 
to  the  other  and  older  beatitudes,  as  alone  in  the  harmony  of  God's 
constitution  of  man  and  of  all  things,  how  much  of  the  structure  of 
our  modem  life  will  have  to  be  broken  up  and  destroyed)  It 
is  the  psean  of  rampant^  triumphant  statecraft  j  belief  in  its  truth 
and  power  would  seem  to  be  behind  much  that  is  most  prominent 
in  the  world's  activity  in  these  modem  days.  Never  was  the  right  of 
the  strong  hand  more  boldly  and  powerfully  asserted  than  in  the 
whole  scheme  and  movement  of  things  which  created  the  German 
Empii*e ;  and  never  was  Beati  possidenUs  proclaimed  more  loudly, 
with  more  cynical  contempt  of  pleas  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  of  the 
public  judgment  of  the  civilised  world,  than  in  the  cruel  partition  of 
France  by  which  it  was  crowned.  The  crown  may  prove  its  torment 
yet 

The  man  of  "  blood  and  iron  "  is  but  true  to  his  fundamental  bel^s 
and  methods,  in  formulating  this  neat  compendium  of  morality,  regarded 
from  the  centre  self.  *  The  other  beatitudes  which  we  have  glanced 
at  are  valid  only  when  man  transfers  his  centre  from  self  to  Grod.  But 
God  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness  as  to  the  reality  of  blessing. 
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and  the  direction  in  vbich  alone  it  can  be  sought  by  men,  by  families, 
bj  states.    There  ia  but  one  law  everywhere  for  all,  and  it  reigns 
in  all  the  spheres.     And  that  spirit  which  exults  in  possession,  and 
believes  that  the  clutch  of  an  iron  hand  on  coveted  [>rizes,  is  the 
fitrongest  assurance  of  satisfaction  concerning  the  aims  and  the  in- 
terests  of  life,  God  is  ever  seeking  by  the  order  of  His  providence 
and  the  might  of  His  hand  to  confound  and  to  destroy.  "  Beaiipossi- 
detUes/*  cried  Jezebel  and  Ahab,  as  the  coveted  vineyard  was    at 
length  their  own.      '*  Hast  thou  killed,  and  hast  thou  taken  posses- 
sion 9 "  fashed  on  them  like  a  lightning  stroke  from  the  lips  of  a  weirdy 
gaunt  form  which  rose  up  to  affront  them  in  the  hour  of  their  triumph, 
and  the  sentence  struck  a  palsy  of  terror  at  any  rate  into  Ahab's 
heart :  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the 
blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thina"   ''  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  which  I  have  buildedl"  cried  another  strong-handed  one 
in  the  hour  of  triumph.     Driven  out  from  his  '^  possession  "  among 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  he  was  set  to  spell  out  the  humble  confession , 
"  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise  and  extol  and  honour  the  King  of 
heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth^  and  His  ways  judgment :  and 
those  that  walk  in  pride  He  is  able  to  abase." 

So  that  the  blessedness  of  possession  is  not  altogether  such  a  matter 
of  clear  assurance  as  the  pithy  maxim,  which  we  have  taken  for  the 
text  of  our  homily,  would  seem  to  imply.  The  blessing  depends  on 
what  lies  beneath  the  possession.  Ia  it  rooted  in  the  will  of  man 
only,  and  assured  by  the  strength  which  that  will  can  wield ;  or  is 
it  rooted  in  the  Divine  order  through  truth  and  justice  ;  is  the 
possession  approved  and  sustained  by  God]  Happy  only  are  the 
possessors  whose  title-deeds  are  registered  on  high.  The  history  of 
the  world  may  be  regarded  truly  as  one  long  witness  to  the  truth  of 
this  position ;  vague  and  unpractical  as  it  may  seem  to  some.  Life's 
saddest  experiences  in  souls,  in  households,  in  nations,  have  grown 
out  of  the  effort  to  have  and  to  hold  other  than  by  the  law  of 
Righteousness,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
only  the  word  which  is  written  in  Scripture,  but  that  word  of  God 
which  has  a  thousand  organs  and  utterances,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  and  in  the  nature  and 
^perienoe  of  man — the  word  which  he  is  boiind  to  discover  and  to 
conform  to,  under  penalties  which  none  can  calculate,  bat  which  he  is 
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tmder  constant  temptation  to  treat  according  to  the  legal  maxim  wbich 
places  ''  things  non-apparent  and  non-existent ''  in  the  same  category 
of  neglect  The  history  of  Europe,  to  go  no  farther  back  than  onr  own 
generation,  might  lead  so  shrewd  a  man  as  the  German  Chancellor  to 
qiiestion  the  trath  of  his  beatitude,  even  in  the  matters  of  "  high 
politics,"  which  are  supposed  to  hH  under  its  law.  Indeed  we 
suspect  that  there  was  a  grin  of  sardonic  humour  oq  those  stem  lips 
as  they  uttered  the  sentence,  as  he  thought  of  all  the  thorns  which 
the  Russians  would  find  in  the  rosebed  of  '^  possession  "  to  which  he 
seemed  disposed  to  welcome  them,  and  in  which  he  probably  has  not 
very  much  fear  that  they  will  be  tempted  to  stay.  SecUi  possidenUe, 
said  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  the  French  in  Borne,  the  Turks  in  tiie 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the  Qermana  when  they  re-baptised  the 
provinces  Elsass-Lothringen,  of  which  they  were  shamefully  robbed 
generations  ago.  In  all  these  instances,  and  many  another  which  I 
might  note,  there  was  strong-handed  possession ;  a  position  of  power 
and  influence  was  seized  and  held  avowedly  for  selfish  purposes,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  just  rights  and  the  plainest  interests  of  those  who 
were  ''  possessed."  The  possessors  ostentatiously  avowed  that  their 
own  interests  compelled  them  to  override  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  the  most  sacred  claims  of  sympathy  and  charity ;  and  there  was 
power  present  in  ample  measure  to  hold  what  the  strong  hand  had 
won.  But  in  all  these  enterprises  there  was  something  beneath  and 
behind  the  power,  which  not  only  made  them  absolutely  hopeless 
from  the  first,  but  made  them  the  trouble  and  torment  of  those  who 
held  the  coveted  prize ;  far  from  being  blessed  in  possessing,  the 
possession  has  been  the  means  of  inflicting  the  sharpest  chastisement 
on  the  possessors,  and  in  three  instances  at  any  rate  of  bringing  them 
to  the  dust  j  what  will  grow  out  of  the  fourth  we  shall  see  in  time. 
Something  invisible  has  been  resisting,  troubling,  humbling  the 
**  possessors,"  or,  rather^  a  concert  of  things;  all  things  have  seemed  to 
go  against  them  in  time.  In  the  simple,  sublime  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  stars  in  their  courses  have  fought  against  them ; 
and  this  is  the  literal  truth  of  the  matter :  the  whole  system  of  things 
which  Qod  has  compacted,  and  whose  order  He  maintains,  is  against 
the  strong-l^anded  possessor ;  and  there  is  a  stream  of  force  which  is 
bound  in  time  to  trouble  and  to  confound  him,  flowing  down  from 
beyond  the  stars. 
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Notlung  is  more  wonderful  than  the  consensus  or  concert  of 
inflaences  which  in  time  gathers  against  an  enterprise  or  a  position 
which  is  rooted  only  in  the  strength  of  a  tyrannous  will.  No  one 
could  quite  tell  whence  and  how  they  rose,  but  every  one  felt  under 
the  French  Empire  that,  as  years  rolled  on,  a  stream  of  hostile 
infiaences  gathered  against  it;  that  it  was  doomed  to  overthrow, 
and  that  it  was  almost  matter  of  accident  whence  the  crushing  blow 
might  be  dealt  which  would  bring  it  to  the  dust  The  "  stars  in 
their  courses  "  explain  it.  That  is,  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
things  which  God  keeps  under  His  own  control,  saps,  and  wastes, 
and  finally  destroys  all  Babels  which  men  build  in  the  pride  and 
strength  of  their  self-will.  Beati  poaddeniea^  they  say  with  bland 
complacency,  as  they  see  the  structure  rising ;  but  lo !  a  word,  a 
toach  from  an  unseen  hand,  and  it  all  crumbles  into  dust. 

Rossia  has  done  a  noble  work  bravely  and  strenuously.  The 
best  sympathies  of  this  countiy  have  gone  with  her  in  her 
oompassion  for  the  victims  of  brutal  tyranny,  and  in  the  risks  she 
was  willing  to  run,  and  the  sacrifices  she  was  willing  to  make,  to 
deliver  them  from  the  yoke.  The  method  has  been  a  bloody  and 
teirible  one.  She  has  killed  and  taken  possession  in  the  name  of 
justice;  she  has  undertaken  to  execute,  as  she  believes,  Heaven's 
judgment  on  cruel  and  horrible  wrong.  And  now,  perhaps,  the 
subtle  suggestion  of  Beaii  posMeniea  is  beginning  to  steal  over  her. 
Having  executed  what  is  substantially  the  judgment  of  Europe  on 
the  brutal  and  wasteful  tyranny  which  disgraced  its  soil,  and  which 
she  had  without  4uestion  a  call  to  punish,  is  she  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  treat  as  her  own  the  victim  she  has  rescued  and  the 
enemy  she  has  conquered,  defying  Europe  to  dislodge  her,  save  at  the 
coat  of  a  new  war  1  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  her  present  attitude, 
she  has  lost  one  of  the  noblest  opportunities  she  can  ever  have  of 
lifting  herself  and  lifting  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  to  a  level  which 
is  always  aimed  at  in  word,  but  rarely  enough  reached  in  deed ;  and 
ahe  has  trusted  to  a  beatitude  whose  promise  will  surely  fail  her,  and 
leave  her  a  prey  to  sorrow  and  shame.  She  may  think  to  establish 
and  to  hold  a  paramount  position  in  those  Balkan  provinces,  and  to 
fulfil,  under  the  disguise  of  Christian  charity,  her  most  ambitious 
dreams.  But  every  man's  hand  will  be  against  her  there ;  she  will 
hold  her  possessions  against  a  pressure  of  young  vigorous  foroes 
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which  will  Btraia  to  breaking  point  her  already  overburdened 
political  and  financiial  administration;  she  will  acquire  a  new,  a 
younger,  and  a  stronger  Poland  ;  and  we  live  now  happily  in  days 
in  which  the  rights  of  peoples,  the  natural  affinities  and  aspirations 
of  nations,  are  powerful  factors  in  all  intematioaal  affairs.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  really  noble  moderation  of  her  language,  her 
demands,  and  her  conduct,  up  to  the  too  sudden  triumph  which  has 
elated  her,  may  rule  her  policy  in  the  Congress  which  will  probably 
have  assembled  before  these  words  are  in  the  hands  of  our  readers, 
whereby  she  may  place  herself  abreast,  nay^  in  advance,  of  the  moat 
unselfish  and  upright  of  the  European  Powers  1  or  will  she  suffer 
herself  to  be  lured  by  this  phantom  of  Beati  possidentes  to  sorrow; 
burden^  shame,  confusion,  and  ultimate  decay  1 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


Mb.  Thomas  Hamilton. 

Few  portions  of  our  great  city  exert  a  wider  influence  than  *'  Pater- 
noster Row."  Many  indeed  are  outwardly  more  attractive,  and  some 
pulsate  with  more  sensitive  throb,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  touch  society  at  more  points,  affect  it  in  higher  aspects,  or  produce 
more  powerful  effects.  For  wealth,  Lombard  Street  may  be  regarded 
as  the  centre,  for  taste  and  elegance  Bond  Street,  for  politics  West- 
minster, for  commerce  the  Docks,  but  for  mental  vigour  and  literary 
influence  we  turn  instinctively  to  ^'  the  Row."  Dingy  as  is  its  ap* 
pearance,  narrow  as  are  its  streets.  Popish  as  is  its  name,  **  Paternoster 
Row  "  probably  attracts  and  gives  impulse  to  mightier  mental  and 
moral  force  than  any  other  part  of  our  metropolis. 

The  character  of  this  literary  centre  is  moulded  by  its  great  pub- 
lishing houses,  a  history  of  which  wouldj  be  full  of  interest  and 
calculated  to  suggest  many  useful  reflections. 

For  many  years  a  household  word  amongst  these  Firms,  and  one  the 
memory  of  which  is  still  fragrant,  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  the  foundei^  and  head  of  the  firm  of  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
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Co.  Brief  notices  of  this  excellent  man  have  already  appeared  else- 
where ;  oertaiulj  one  is  due  from  the  Managers  of  the  Evangelical 
Maoazixe,  for  this,  amongst  othe;r  reasons,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
one  of  its  early  and  abiding  friends.  He  took  it  in,  from  its  commence- 
ment, in  1793,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  and  would  often  show  his 
friends  the  entire  series,  now  numbering  eighty-four  volumes. 

It  would  seem  that  kindly  interest  in  our  time-honoured  magazine 
characterised  the  Hamilton  family.  In  an  autobiography  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Strathblane,  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jas. 
Hamilton,  of  Regent  Square;  the  senior  says :  "  I  had  the  command  of 
fev  books,  but  those  which  my  father  possessed  I  devoured  with 
avidity.  When  the  Evanqelical  Magazine  was  commenced,  I  regu- 
larly made  a  monthly  pilgrimage  of  three  or  four  miles  to  the  quarters 
of  the  Edinburgh  carrier,  to  get  possession  of  the  inestimable  trea- 
sure. Where  the  road  was  too  steep  and  rugged  to  allow  me  to  read 
it  on  my  way  back,  I  used  to  button  it  up  under  my  coat,  that  I 
might  have  the  pleasure,  when  I  could  not  read  it,  to  feel  that  it  was 
near  my  heart." 

The  late  Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  at  Stonehouse,  Lanarkshire,  Feb.* 
4th,  1783,  consequently  at  his  death  last  year  had  attained  the  vene- 
rable age  of  94.  When  only  13,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  became  assistant  to  Messrs.  Ogle  and  Aikman.  Two 
years  later  he  came  to  London,  and  after  passing  a  few  years  in  a 
Bubordinate  position  with  Mr.  Robert  Ogle,  Hoi  born,  on  Jan.  1st,  1808, 
be  entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs.  Robert  and  John  Ogle,  at 
37,  Paternoster  Row.  When  Hve  years  later  the  partnership  was 
dissolved,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  at  the  house 
opposite.  No.  33  in  the  Row,  where  for  so  long  he  was  honoured 
and  respected. 

As  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  held  in  high  regard. 
Prompt^  punctual,  diligent,  and  conciliatory,  he  was  universally 
esteemed  in  the  trade. 

From  the  Bookseller  we  extract  the  following  passage  : — *'  There  are 
not  many  now  left  who  can  speak  of  those  times.  One,  however, 
writes  to  us  thus  :  *  Although  there  are  a  limited  number  of  surviving 
members  of  the  trade,  whose  duties  were,  as  collectors,  to  call  over 
at  No.  33,  I  shall  never  forget  the  more  than  fatherly  interest  Mr. 
Hamilton  evinced  in  imparting  information  about  the  locality  where 
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oertain  books  might  be  obtained,  and  his  interest  and  aiudetj  in 
giving  good  counsel  as  to  oar  behavioHr  in  life.' " 

From  old  association,  as  well  as  from  personal  taste,  Mr.  Hamilton 
dealt  largely  in  the  publication  of  religious  works,  those  of  Robert 
Hall,  Edward  Irving,  W.  Jay,  Dr.  Chalmers,  J.  A.  James,  Bradley 
of  Clapham,'the  Haldanes,  and  other  Evangelical  writers,  having  been 
published  by  his  Firm;  their  respective  authors  being  also  friends  and 
frequent  visitors  at  his  house.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  distinguished  by 
largeness  of  heart  and  was  a  lover  of  all  good  men.  A  Presbyterian 
by  education  and  conviction,  he  rejoiced  in  the  fellowship  of  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  and  often  worshipped  in  their  respective  as- 
semblies. He  well  remembered  hearing  John  Newton,  Thomas  Scott 
the  Commentator,  and  Richard  Cecil.  For  some  years  he  attended 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Townley,  in  Bishopsgate  Chapel,  also  that  of  Mr. 
Howels,  of  Long  Acre ;  but  after  he  retired  to  Clapham  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bradley,  and  latterly  the  Rev.  Aubrey  Price,  were  his  pastors. 

In  his  prosperity  Mr.  EEamilton  did  not  forget  to  help  the  cause  of 
Christianity.     When  the  devoted  David  Nasmith — after  having  been 
instrumental  in  forming  City  Missions  in  fifty  towns  of  England 
and  America — sought  to  carry  out  his  ideal  of  united  Christian  effort  in 
London,  Mr.  EEamilton  was  one  of  his  coadjutors,  and  would  have  been 
one  of  the  four  who  founded  the  London  City  Mission  at  the  little  house 
of  Nasmith,  3,  Canning  Terrace,  Hoxton,  on  May  16th,  1835,  but  that, 
as  we  are  told,  <*  he  lost  his  way  in  the  labyrinth  of  poor  streeta''  He 
did  not  forget  this  society  in  its  subsequent  strength  and  prosperity, 
and  he  also  subscribed  liberally  to  many  other   Christian   efforts 
for  the  good  of  the  metropolis  and  the  oountiy.     He  largely  aided  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Fund  for  building  twelve  new  churches  in  Bethnal 
Green,  while  in  his  native  place  he  erected  a  commodious  school-hoose 
at  his  sole  expense. 

In  1850  Mr.  Hamilton  retired  from  business  to  hiB  quaint  old  house 
on  Clapham  Common,  where  he  expected  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  where  for  twenty-seven  years  he  was  spared  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  many  congenial  friends.  He  was  a  delightful  companion, 
his  conversation  was  never  commonplace,  and  his  wonderful  memory 
came  constantly  to  his  aid  with  some  comparison,  illustration,  or 
simile  beating  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 

He  was  a  generous  friend  to  young  ministers.  Adergyman  who  knew 
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him  well  in  his  later  years  says  :  "  The  young  curates  at  his  parish 
church — ^which  he  then  regularly  attended — always  felt  that  whilst 
no  memher  of  the  oongr^ation  was  more  competent  than  he  to  detect 
any  of  their  shortcomings  as  preachers,  yet  no  one  would  judge  them 
more  leniently  if  he  had  reason  to  think  well  of  the  spirit  with  which 
iiii  and  out  of  the  pulpit  they  did  their  work.  One  of  them  used  to 
BAj^  ''  K  all  our  hearers  could  and  would  talk  to  us  about  our  sermons 
as  Mr.  Hamilton  does,  we  should  learn  to  preach  much  better  than  we 
do.  He  does  not  talk  as  a  critic,  either  to  blame  or  to  praise,  but  just 
takes  up  the  subject  of  the  discourse  as  a  matter  pf  mutual  interest, 
and  whilst  as  ready  to  listen  as  to  speak,  contrives  incidentally  to 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  matter.' " 

His  latter  years  were  much  chequered  by  sorrow.  In  1860  his  only 
son,  then  Yicar  of  Beddicgton,  died  suddenly  in  the  prime  of  life.  The 
following  year  his  grandson  was  shot  through  the  heart,  while  on  duty 
at  the  river  Gambia.  In  1872  his  wife,  and  his  brother-in-law  and 
former  partner  Mr.  Adams,  were  called  away.  These  successive  be' 
reavements  greatly  affected  him,  although  he  was  ever  patient  and 
submissive  to  the  will  of  God.  To  the  last  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  all  passing  events.  The  friend  formerly  quoted  says,  after  referring 
to  his  devoutness  of  mind,  ''  Nor  was  he  less  interested  in  political 
diflcuflsions.  With  him  politics  and  religion  were  not  dissevered.  His 
politics,  which  were  of  a  decidedly  Liberal  cast,  were  literally  and  tiiily 
part  and  parcel  of  his  religion,  and  both  were  constant  subjects  of  his 
conversation,  the  one  ever  running  naturally  into  the  other.  *  Now,' 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  when  he  was  about  eighty  years  old,  and  I 
came  in  upon  him  whilst  he  was  reading  the  Times,  '  I  suppose  some 
people  would  say  that  a  man  of  my  age  ought  not  to  care  as  much  as 
I  do  about  what  are  called  the  secular  affairs  of  this  world,  but  ough 
to  be  thinking  only  of  the  next.  Well,  I  trust  I  do  think  of  the  nexl 
▼orld,  but  the  same  God  whom  we  shall  meet  in  the  next  world  is 
^l^wting  affifcirs  here^  and  time  is  not  wasted  in  the  endeavour  to  trace 
His  Hand  in  what  is  taking  place  among  the  nations  of  the  eartL' " 

His  decline  was  very  gradual.  Only  within  the  last  six  months  was  he 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  throughout  he  was  sensible,  peaceful,  and 
^PP7*  He  was  always  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible,  and  his  faith  in 
^^^^hrist  ^as  simple  and  complete.  *'  He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old 
"»n,  and  full  of  years,  and  was  gathered  to  his  peoj  le  *'  (Gen.  xxv.  8). 

K 
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''  Erect  in  form,  genial  in  disposition^  simple  in  livings  warm  in 
friendship,  brilliant  in  conyersation,  sincere  in  conviction,  trathfnl  in 
statement,  diligent  in  business,  liberal  in  giving — sucb  was  Thomas 
Hamilton.  ....  To  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship 
there  is  a  blank  which  only  memory,  and  that  but  feebly,  can  fill 
Their  consolation  is  that  he  has  passed  into  the  *'  general  assembly  in 
heaven."* 

We  began  this  sketch  by  alluding  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  early  connec- 
tion with  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  As  if  to  prove  his  interest  in 
it  to  the  last,  he  h  w  left  to  its  ''  Widows'  Fund  "  the  sum  of  £100,  an 
example  which  the  Managers  earnestly  hope  may  be  followed  by  many 
others.  We  rejoice  to  add  that  his  liberality  has  already  borne  fruit, 
and  has  been  imitated  by  an  anonymous  contributor  of  a  like  sum, 
uuder  the  signature  of  **  In  Memoriam."  Josiah  Yinet. 


We  propose  occasionally  to  present  to  our  readers  a  few  sjiecimens  of 
the  lovely  and  lofty  things  said  or  sung  by  some  of  the  old  poets. 
First,  we  will  refresh  their  memory  with  a  few  fragments  from  the 
copious,  but  unequal  poems  of  the  gifted  though  eccentric  Robert 
Herrick,f  who  was  bom  in  Cheapside  in  1591.  His  uncle,  Sir 
William  Herrick,  provided  him  with  a  University  education,  which 
he  pursued  first  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at 
Trinity  Hall,  where  he  studied  law.  Afterwards  he  abandoned  the 
law,  and  entering  Holy  Orders  in  1619,  he  received  from  Charles  I, 
the  vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  Devonshire,  which  he  held  until  1648, 
when  he  was  ejected  by  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  Kestoration  ha 
was  reinstated  in  his  preferment,  and  probably  retained  it  until  his 
death,  the  date  of  which  event  is  unknown. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  perfect  lyric  in  the  English  language  than 
his  ode 

*  Weekly  Seview,  5th  Jan. 

t  William  Pickeriog,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  m  1825  published  Hemdu' 
Works,  from  a  copy  of  the  first  ediUoa  ia  Lord  Hailea's  poasesiion.  In  a  note 
to  p.  6  of  Life  it  is  said—**  The  names  of  his  earlier  ancestors  are  spelt  Erick, 
Eyriche,  Eyreke,  Eyrick.  His  father  adopted  Heryck  or  He}'rick :  in  paUiahioj; 
(he  <  Hesperide«'  he  took  the  name  *  Herrick/  by  which  he  is  generally  known." 
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TO  DAFFADILLS. 

Faire  daffadilby  we  weep  to  see 

YoM  haste  away  bo  scone; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 

Has  not  attained  his  noone ; 
Stay,  stay ! 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  run, 

But  to  the  eyen-song; 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 

Will  goe  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you  or  any  thing. 
We  die 

As  your  hours  doe,  and  drie 
Away, 

Like  to  the  summer's  raine. 
Or  as  the  pearles  of  morning  dew 

Ne'r  to  be  found  again. 

'^^^  18  dainty  beauty  in  the  following : 

EPITAPH  ON  A  VIRGIN. 

Husht  be  all  things !  no  noyse  here, 
But  the  toning  of  a  tear ; 
Or  a  sigh,  of  such  as  bring 
Oowslips  for  her  covering. 

Alio  • 

*^  the  fiiat  verse  of  lines  addressed 

^O  PRIMROSES  FILL'D  WITH  MORNING  DEW. 

Why  doe  ye  weep,  sweet  babes?  can  teares 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
Who  were  but  borne. 
Just  as  the  modest  mome, 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  ? 
Alas !  you  have  not  known  the  shower 
That  marres  a  flower. 
Nor  felt  th'  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  wome  with  yeares, 
Or  warpt  as  we. 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  prett>  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young, 
To  speak  by  teares  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 
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TO  BLOSSOMS. 


Faire  pledges  of  a  fruitfnil  tree^ 

Why  doe  yee  fall  so  fasti 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a  while, 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

"What,  were  yee  borne  to  be 

An  houre  or  half's  delight? 

And  so  to  bid  good  night? 
Twas  pitie  Nature  brought  yee  forth, 

Meerly  to  shew,  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  ; 

And,  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you  a  while,  'they  glide 
Into  the  grave ! 

TO  MUSIQUE  TO  BECALME  HIS  FEVER 

Charme  me  asleep  and  melt  me  so, 

With  thy  delicious  numbers, 
That  being  ravisht,  hence  I  go, 

Away  in  easie  slumbers 

Fall  on  me  like  a  silent  dew. 

Or  like  those  maiden  showers 
Which  by  the  peep  of  day  doe  strew 

A  baptime  o'er  the  flowers. 

Theso  are  from  "The  Hesperides/*  along  with  which  he 
published,  about  1648^  '^  His  Noble  Numbers/'  his  religions  poem& 
Of  these  the  best  known  is  "  His  Letanie  to  the  Holy  Spirit/' 
commencing^  *^  In  the  houre  of  my  distresse/'  etc.,  which  is  too  long 
fir  insertion  here. 

We  conclude  with  some  brief  extracts  from  his  musings  on  religions 
themes : — 

THE  KOSE. 

Before  man's  fall,  the  Rose  was  bom, 
St.  Ambrose  sayes,  without  the  thorn  : 
But  for  man's  fault — then,  was  the  thorn. 
Without  the  fragrant  rose-bud,  bom  : 
But  n'ere  the  Rose  withou*  the  thorn. 
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SABBATHS. 


Sabbaths  are  three-fold  as  S.  Ausfcine  says. 
The  first  cf  time  or  Sabbath  here  of  dayes ; 
The  second  is,  a  conscience  tresspasse  free, 
The  last  the  Sabbath  of  Etemitie. 

CONFESSION. 

Confession  two-fold  is — as  Austine  sayes, 

The  first  of  sin  is — and  the  next  of  praise. 

If  ill,  it  goes  with  thee,  thy  faults  confesse, 

If  well,  then  chant  God's  praise  with  cheerfulnesse. 

From  "THE  SAVIOUR^S  WOKDS  GOING  TO  THE  CROSSE/' 

LvKB  XXIII.  27. 

Ah,  Sion's  daughters !  do  not  feare 

The  crosse,  the  cords,  the  nailes,  the  speare, 

The  myrrhe,  the  gall,  the  vineger ; 

For  Christ  yonr  loving  Saviour  hath 
Drunk  up  the  wine  of  God's  fierce  wrath ; 
Onely,  there's  left  a  little  froth. 

Less  for  to  tast,  than  for  to  shew 
What  bitter  cups  had  been  your  due, 
Had  Ho  not  drunk  them  up,  for  you. 

ETERNITIE. 

O  yeares  and  age  !    Farewell  1 

Behold  I  go, 

Where  I  do  know, 
Infinitie  to  dwell ! 

And  these  mine  eyes  shall  see, 

All  times,  how  they 

Are  lost  i'  th'  sea 
Of  vast  eternitie. 

WTiere  never  moone  shall  sway 

The  starres  ;  but  she 

And  night  shall  be 
Drown'd  in  one  endless  day  ! 

Sk.vkx. 


Hb  vho  receives  a  good  turn  should  never  forget  it ;  he  who  does 
one  should  never  remember  it. — Charron* 
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Tli^  EjcpoaUor'a  Commentary  :  Illustrated  Notes  on  St.  PauTs  Epistle 
to  the  Romins.    By  the  Rev.  O.Neil,  M.A.  (R  D. Dickinaon.) 

A  Commentary  on  St.  PauTs  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     By  J.  Agab 
Beet.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Mr.  Neil's  expositoxy  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle, 
extending  to  94  pages,  is  done  with  commendable  care  and  general 
accuracy.  The  illustrated  notes  which  follow,  extending  to  500 
pages,  are  too  abundant  to  be  hastily  judged.  The  author  has  gone 
to  the  best  sources  of  exposition,  and  has  commingled  with  the  serious 
opinions  of  weighty  scholarship,  homiletic  and  poetic  illustration  from 
many  quarters.  Thus  the  poet  Cowper,  the  Quiver  and  the  Lady's 
Magazine  are  quoted  side  by  side  with  Meyer,  Tholuck,  Alford, 
Yaughan,  Morison,  and  others.  The  result  gives  rather  a  composite, 
common-place  book  appearance  to  the  whole.  The  authority  given 
for  the  interpretations  being  very  various,  it  seems  important  that 
the  exegetical  work  should  have  been  more  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Beet's  analysis  of  the  Epistle  is  good.  His  notes  upon  its 
contents  are  carefully  and  conscientiously  written,  and  his  explanations 
of  special  terms  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  satisfactory.  The  work  is 
intended  to  stimulate,  not  to  supersede,  thought.  But  the  more  thought 
is  stimulated,  the  more  the  accuracy  of  the  author's  opinions  on  several 
matters  will  be  questioned.  For  instance,  is  saving  faith  simply  the 
belief  of  a  Divine  promise  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  trustful  sarr^ider 
of  the  sinner  to  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and  Lord  Y  Again,  is 
water-baptism,  whatever  may  be  its  mode,  in  the  smallest  degree 
essential  to  the  Christian  life  1  Is  it  not  rather  the  real  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  alone  requisite  for  that  Y  So  long  as  the 
baptism  specified  by  the  Apostle  in  Chap.  vi.  3-5  is  identified  with 
some  formal  rite,  it  must  be  held  that  the  observance  of  such  a  rite  la 
necessary  to  salvation.  But  could  the  Apostle  mean  this  when  he 
declared  that  he  was  not  sent  to  baptise,  and  that  he  was  thankful  to 
God  for  having  baptised  so  few  persons  at  Corinth  Y  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  baptism  which  really  associates  with  Christ  in  His  death 
and  resurrection  be  received  as  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  only,  and 
nothing  else,  then  all  is  clear,  and  Paul  can  truthfully  say,  "  By 
one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptised  into  one  body." 
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The  brevity  of  the  notes  may  account  for  occasional  ambiguity  in 
them,  and  we  should  like  to  know  what  the  author  thinks  about  tho 
future  state  of  the  impenitent.  A  reconsideration  of  several  positions 
taken  up,  might  add  to  the  value  of  future  notes  upon  the  different 
Epistles. 

The  LeviUccU  Priests,  A  Cordrihution  to  tits  Criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch.  By  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  Ph.D.  With  a  Preface 
by  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch,  D.D,     (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

This  IB  a  small  volume  charged  with  weighty  matter.  Dr.  Curtiss 
has  handled  the  theories  of  Kuenen,  Graf^  Colenso,  and  others,  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
their  relation  to  Deuteronomy,  to  Ezekiel,  the  Chronicles,  and  to  tho 
supposed  work  of  Ezra.  He  has  argued  his  thesis  with  conspicuous 
ability,  candour,  and  learning,  and  has  defendoi  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  from  the  charge  of  having  given  a  fundamentally 
difierent  idea  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  from  that  contained  in  tho 
books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  He  has  shown,  moreover,  that 
Deuteronomy  presupposes  the  existence  of  just  such  a  code  of  laws  as 
that  found  in  the  Mosaic  books.  He  has  contested  the  loud  assertions 
of  the  critical  school  as  to  the  silence  of  the  historical  books  on  the 
subject  of  the  Priesthood.  Dr.  Delitzsch's  preface,  and  the  learned 
appendices,  add  much  value  to  this  timely  contribution  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

Expository  Essays  and  Discourses,  By  Samuel  Cox.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

There  is  a  unique  charm  about  the  expository  work  of  Mr.  Cox. 
He  does  not  burden  the  reader  with  any  unnecessary  processes, 
whether  grammatical  or  exegetical ;  he  smites  the  rock,  and  the 
thought  weUs  forth  in  gushing  streams  of  living  water.  With 
several  of  these  meditations  our  readers  will  be  familiar,  as  they  have 
first  appeared  in  the  Expositor,  and  one  of  them  has  enriched  the  pages 
of  this  magazine.  The  discourses  on  "Prayer"  are  a  distinct  and 
masterly  reply  to  the  challenge  of  modem  scientbts,  and  show  that 
"  the  reign  of  Law  "  is  a  direct  incentive  and  guide  to  prayer.  Tho 
essays  on  '*  Heaven  "  need  some  correction  from  our  standpoint,  but 
they  glow  with  such  a  divine  love  to  the  Master  and  Lord,  that  a  door 
seems  opened  in  heaven  for  us  to  see  tho  throne  of  God  and  tho 
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"rainbow  round  about"  it.  We  have  no  space  to  enumerate  the 
treasures  of  the  volume,  which  will  be  pondered  and  loved  by  all 
who  wish  for  closer  intimacy  with  the  thoughts  of  the  sacred  writers. 

Pulpit  Memorials.  Photographs  and  Specimen  Sermons  of  Twenty 
Congregational  Ministers,  with  brief  Memoirs  by  several 
Friends.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Evans,  B.A,,  Ph.D.,  and  W.  F. 
HuRNDALL,  M.A.y  Ph.D.     (James  Clarke  and  Co.) 

This  volume  represents  a  felicitous  idea  cleverly  realised.  The 
editors  deserve  well  of  the  Congregational  Churches.  Twenty  of  the 
noblest  men  who  have  Kved  among  us,  and  whose  names  have  become 
household  words  for  a  while,  but  who  have  all  gone  to  their  rest 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  here  pass  in  solemn  but  not  sad  proces- 
sion before  us.  The  general  introduction,  by  Dr.  Stoughton,  involving 
as  it  does  personal  reminiscences  of  many  brethren,  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  lovely  efforts  of  his  pen.  The  famous  orator,  the  sound 
divine,  the  learned  scholar,  the  large-hearted  philanthropist,  the  his- 
torian, the  controversialist,  the  rhetorician,  the  platform  speaker,  and 
the  lyric  poet,  are  here  in  force.  But  one  characteristic  is  common  to 

• 

them  all :  they  were  successful  preachers  of  God*s  Gospel,  they  were 
good  men  and  true,  honoured  pastors  of  Christ's  Church,  beloved  and 
trusted  by  their  brethren,  and  "  being  dead  they  yet  speak."  Great 
labour  must  have  devolved  on  the  editors  of  this  volume,  and  the 
choice  and  distribution  of  authorship,  has  been  extremely  happy. 

The  several  biographers  have  each  some  special  claim  or  fitness 
for  the  work  assigned  them. 

The  combined  effort  carries  the  reader  through  the  century, 
and  from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other,  at  least 
from  Glasgow  to  Bath,  from  Liverpool  and  Leeds  to  London  and 
Brighton.  The  methods  of  preaching  adopted  by  Jay  and  T.  T.  Lynch, 
by  Winter  Hamilton  and  G.  W.  Conder,  by  R  S.  M'All  and  Thomas 
Binney,  by  Joseph  Fletcher,  David  Thomas,  and  James  Parsons 
were  profoundly  dissimilar,  and  the  twenty  sermons  suggest  the 
intellectual  activity,  and  the  zeit-Geist  which  have  moulded  and 
characterised  every  church  in  Christendom ;  but  we  think  it  is  a  veiy 
remarkable  circumstance  that  these  representative  discourses  of  twenty 
conspicuous  men  of  strong  individuality,  delivered  at  intervals  through 
a  century  of  service,  should  be  pervaded  throughout  with  the  same 
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spirit,  should  reveal  no  material  shifting  of  the  centre  of  theological 
gravify,  and  should  breathe  from  end  to  end  the  same  confidence  in 
EvangeHcal  tnith,  the  same  passion  for  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  purely 
impossible  here  to  criticise  details  of  biography  or  discriminate  homi- 
letic  ezoellenceSy  but  we  are  mistaken  if  Congregationalists  will  not 
read  the  volume  from  end  to  end  with  affectionate  and  reverential  in- 
terest,  and  if  Christians  of  other  denominations  do  not  study  it  with 
curiosity  and  respect 

The  Talmud,    By  Joseph  Barclay,  LL.D.,  Bector  of  Stapleford. 
With  illustrations  and  plans  of  the  Temple.     (John  Murray.) 

A  great  deal  has  been  recently  written  about  the  Talmud,  though 
very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  the  English  reader  intel- 
ligible specimens  of  it.  Numerous  students  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  the  life  of  Christ  have  had  resort  to  its  voluminous  pages, 
to  iUoBtrate  or  portray  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  ceremonial  life  of 
the  Jews  at  the  date  of  the  foimding  of  Christianity.  Quotations 
are  found  in  every  biblical  commentary,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
taken  from  the  works  of  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Gfrorer,  Jost,  or 
Eisenmenger.  The  English  reader  has  had,  it  is  true,  in  the  "  Eighteen 
treatises  of  the  Mishna,  translated  by  Baphall  and  De  Sola,"  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  central  tradition  of  the  oral  law;  but  Dr.  Barclay  has 
piepared  for  his  use  a  more  valuable  work.  Eighteen  treatises  are 
■elected  with  wisdom  and  care  from  the  sixty-three  into  which 
the  six  books  of  the  Mishna  are  divided,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  translated  entire^  with  explanatory  annotations  from  the 
Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Gremaras,  and  from  other  sources.  A 
valuable  introduction,  and  a  more  valuable  appendix,  with  a  list  of 
the  Scripture  texts  which  are  alluded  to,  or  illustrated  by,  the  oral 
law,  which  is  thus  presumably  preserved,  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
volame.  The  study  of  the  great  treatises  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Passover, 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  other  subjects,  so  far  from  revealing 
the  sources  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  or  explaining  the  oiigin  of 
Ohristianity,  create  an  all  but  irresistible  impression  of  the  Divine 
originality  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake^  and  help  the 
leader  to  appreciate  the  manner  with  which  His  spiritual  claims  and 
holy  mission  were  encountered  by  His  contemporaries.'      Biblical 
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stiiclents  owe  a  debt  of  obligation  to  Dr.  Barclay  fur  ibis  timely  and 
scholarly  translation. 


Heaven  not  our  Home,  hut  the  Jienovated  Earth  the  Eternal  Abode  of 
HiA  Redeemed  Saints,  (Elliot  Stock.)  The  author  has  put  together  the 
Scriptural  argument  for  the  thesis  of  his  title-page,  and  has  blended 
so  mach  imagination  and  inadequate  exegesis  with  many  testimonies 
that  are  quite  compatible  with  his  theory,  that  while  reading  it  we 
have  felt  more  than  ever  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's  statement  :  "  It 
hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things  wl  ich 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." — Sermons^  Expository  and 
Practical,  preached  in  England  and  France;  vnth  Appendices  on  Incar- 
nation, Atonement,  and  Ritual.  By  William  Tait,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  Trinity  Church,  Pau.  (Hamilton  and  Adams.)  Much  is  crowded  into 
this  volume.  The  twenty-four  sermons  cover  the  whole  range  of 
Christian  theology,  and  deal  with  many  qtiestions  which  divide  and 
agitate  the  Church.  They  are  profoundly  evangelical,  and  reveal  in 
their  contexture  and  illustrations  considerable  originality.  The 
unity  of  the  Divine  element  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  comparison 
between  the  union  of  Divine  and  human  in  the  person  of  the  God- 
Man  and  in  the  "Word  of  God"  are  admirably  enforced.  The 
sermons  on  the  nature  of  justification,  the  meaning  of  Good  Fiiday 
and  Easter  Day,  and  the  part  taken  by  ritual  in  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, deserve  careful  perusaL  We  wish  that  ihe  logic  had  always 
been  equal  to  the  piety.  In  Sermon  xxiii.  we  are  told  that  *'  All 
that  is  true  is  old ;  with  its  converse,  all  that  is  new  is  false.''  Surely 
the  converse  of  "every  quadruped  is  an  animal,"  cannot  be 
"everything  that  is  not  a  quadruped  is  not  an  animal."  There 
is  great  freshness  and  beauty  in  several  of  the  sermons.  We  are 
much  pleased  by  the  exposition  of  the  "  labourers  in  the  vineyard." 
The  true  key  is  given. — Sidelights  on  Scripture  Texts.  By  Francis 
Jacox,  B.A.,  Cantab.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Another  of  the 
remarkable  freshets  from  Mr.  Jacox's  surcharged  fountains  of  illus- 
tration. He  has  carried  the  theory  of  the  "  association  of  ideas " 
almost  to  hyperbole.  His  acquaintance  with,  and  memory  of,  ibe 
literature  of  all  times  are  definitely  puzzling  to  \is.  How,  e.g,,  "  tbe 
dead  man  out  of  mind ''  should  come  to  remind  him  of  Sir  Horace 
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Lumle^'s  sajings,  of  Chafceaubriand,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Byron, 
Tennyson,  and  Thackeray,  Ben  Jonson,  Trollope,  Swift,  and  J.  11. 
Newman,  is  very  mysterious.     But  forty-one  texts  are  thus  made  the 
slrings  to  which  with  ingenuity  the  author  attaches  his  exhaustless 
quotations.    Now  and  then  the  ''  Sidelights  "  multiply  so  fast  that  the 
aathor,  in  spite  of  himself  gives  way  to  some  speculations  of  his  own, 
and  our  wish  is  that  he  would  tell  us  a  little  more  of  what  he  thinks  and 
feels.    It  would  be  quite  a  relief. — The  Monograjth  Gospel ;  being  the 
Four  Oospels  arranged  in  one  continuous  narrative  in  tlie  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, unthovi  omission  of  fact  or  repetition  of  statement.    By  G.  Wash- 
ington Moon.  (Hatcharda)    For  devotional  purposes  very  admirable. 
We  should  differ  from  the  author  as  to  a  hundred  points  of  detail, 
and  think  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  four  Gospels 
is  hardly  compensated  by  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  four  incompar- 
able narratives,  as  though  they  were  one.     Besides,  did  our  Lord 
never  repeat  Himself? — AUan  Chase,  and  other  Poems,      By   John 
Cornfield,  Sen.,  London.    (E.  W.  Allen.)  Mr.  Cornfield  is  "dissatis- 
fied"  with  hia    own   poems,  and   asks  the  public  to  answer  the 
question,    "Have  I  a    natural  gift,    which,   if  cultivated,    would 
enable  me  to  write  really  good  and  lasting  poetry  f "      Advice  gratis 
is  seldom  valued,  but  we  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  Cornfield  that  ho 
need  not "  snatch  "  any  more  intervals  from  the  incessant  demands 
of  business  to  write  such  "  poems  "  as  these.     There  are  sharp  things 
in  the  book,  satire  and  sarcasm,  and  sometimes  a  small  flash  of  wit, 
but  the  "poetry"  is  difiicult  to  fine'. — Waymarks  of  my  Pilgrimage, 
Poems    by  Anna    Shipton.    (Morgan    and    Scott.)    Calm  breath- 
ings of  a  pious  soul  concerning  its  Saviour.     The  ezpenences  of  His 
people   are  sympathetically    described,  and  the  soothing  influences 
of  faith  and   hope  are   felt  by  the  reader;  but   honest  criticism 
cannot  dignify  these  gentle  lyrics  with  the  name  of  poetry. — Birdie 
ond  her  Dog  ;  with  other  Natural  Ili.tory  Stories,    Arxscdotes  for  the 
Familg  and  Social  CinU,     (Partridge  and  Co.)      The  former  of 
these  attractive  volumes  details  the  marvellous  way  in  which  the  life 
of  the  girl  was  saved  by  her  faithful  dog,  with  the  addition  of  various 
anecdotes  of  canine  sagacity ;  the  second  consists  of  a  collection  of 
■imilar  instances,  well  arranged,  and  told  with  tact  and  vivacity. 
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YOUR     CROWN. 

You  expect  one,  of  course,  if  you  belong  to  Chriflt.  Does  it  seem  real  to 
you  ?  Do  you  think  of  it  during  business  hours,  in  the  home  circle,  at 
midnight  while  others  sleep?  And  when  the  pressure  of  the  cross  is 
heaviest,  does  the  thought  of  a  crown,  that  is  pledged  to  you,  lighten  the 
burden  1 

There  are  dear  ones,  perhaps,  who  once  were  a  part  of  your  life,  who 
are  wearing  their  crown.  They  are  beckoning  you  on.  In  the  twilight 
hours,  as  you  gaze  on  the  glories  of  the  waning  day,  you  remember  how 
you  promised  to  meet  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  you 
wonder  if  they  will  be  waiting  to  greet  you  just  within  the  blessed  portal, 
when  the  pearly  gates  shall  open  to  receive  your  soul. 

Perhaps  you  are  watching  the  daily  lives  of  some  whom  you  know  are 
being  fitted  to  wear  the  crown.  They  gladden  the  earth  with  their 
presence.  They  live  as  cheerily  as  any  other  men,  and  often  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  friends,  to  neighbours,  and  to  country.  But  joy  is  to 
them  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  They  feel  that  sorrow  is  transient.  While 
listening  to  the  music  of  earth  they  hear  the  angel  choirs.  They  already 
dwell  with  Christ.  Are  you  as  sure  of  your  crown  as  you  are  that 
they  will  win  the  prize  of  their  earthly  race  ? 

''Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 
*^  Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown."  These 
are  the  conditions  upon  which  you  may  wear  a  crown.  The  cross  stands 
in  the  entrance  to  your  pathway.  You  must  take  it  up  and  bear  it  to  the 
end. 

Faithful  unto  death!  Do  you  lack  examples  to  encourage  you?  The 
records  of  the  ages  are  filled  with  them,  and  the  annals  of  the  day  are 
ever  adding  new  names  to  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  proved 
faithful  to  the  end.  The  same  disciples  who  forsook  their  Lord  in 
the  hour  of  His  agony  dared  at  last  to  die  by  cruel  hands,  for  the 
honour  of  His  name.  Are  you  eager  to  wear  your  crown  ?  Do  you,  in 
some  dark  hour,  long  to  cast  off  this  earthly  garments  and  pass  into  the 
realm  where  your  Redeemer  reigns  ?  And  have  you  ever  prided  your^lf 
on  such  a  feeling  ?  If  it  was  merely  a  wish  the  sooner  to  be  with  God, 
it  was  doubtless  pleasant  in  His  sight ;  but  if  you  yearned  for  the  crown 
because  you  were  weary  of  the  cross,  you  were  simply  acting  the  part  of  a 
child  who  sighs  for  its  reward  before  the  appointed  time. 

If  you  have  a  crown  to  wear  it  will  be  all  your  own.  No  one  will  ever 
take  it  from  you,  or  try  to  share  its  glory.     No  one  will  envy  you  iU 
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poflBesflion,  for  all  who  are  there  will  have  crowns,  sparkling  with  jewelled 
memorialB  of  Grosses  borne  on  earth.  Why  need  you  Jiave  doubts  about 
your  crown  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  free  gift  from  *'  Him  that  is  able  to  keep 
yon  from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His 
gloiy  with  exceeding  joy  V*  The  figures  of  the  Kevelation — ^the  city  of 
pare  gold,  the  foundations  of  precious  stones,  the  twelve  gates  of  pearl, 
the  great  white  throne,  the  river  dear  as  crystal,  the^tree  of  life — how 
they  dazzled  our  imagination  in  childhood  !  They  are  dear  to  us  yet. 
But  how  inadequate  they  are  to  describe  the  home  of  the  soul !  Reason 
oven  would  persuade  us  to  be  content  with  them.'  She  would  teach 
HI  that  no  heaven  whoso  delights  we  can  most  minutely  anticipate  can 
possibly  satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  immortal  souls.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  esr  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things 
which  Qod  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

But  yet  we  do  have  glimpses  of  heaven.  It  was  a  child's  idea  that  the 
itan  of  night  are  merely  openings  to  let  the  glory  of  yonder  radiant 
world  shine  through  upon  the  earth ;  and  there  are  openings  in  this 
earthly  career  of  ours  through  which  the  glory  of  heaven  gleams  with 
unquenchable  brilliancy.  Heaven  is  seeing  the  face  of  our  Father. 
Bo  we  not  catch  at  least  faint  outlines  of  that  face  which  is  the  expression 
of  Infinite  love?  The  reflection  of  its  glory  lighted  up  the  face  of  Moses, 
sad  have  we  not  seen  some  countenances  radiant  with  what  we  know 
must  be  the  reflection  of  that  same  glory  ?  Have  not  you  known  hours 
and  days  of  almost  perfect  bliss,  when  every  longing  for  the  time-being 
seemed  satisfied  ?  Tou  certainly  have,  if  you  have  ever  helped  a  soul 
to  get  nearer  to  God.  Have  you  not  stood  in  vast  assemblies  gathered 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
felt  the  holy  stillness  which  pervades  the  very  atmosphere — ^the  soul 
ecstasy  which  has  lifted  every  heart  nearer  to  the  throne  of  God  ?  Tell 
OS  not  that  here  we  catch  no  glimpses  of  the  better  land. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  can  live  in  the  world  year  after  year  without 
being  of  the  world.  He  will  be  a  stranger  to  fear  :  no  ocean  tempest,  no 
deadly  pestilence,  no  battle  shock,  need  frighten  him.  If  death  threatens 
him,  what  is  death  to  one  who  is  already  living  in  the  land  beyond 
the  river  ?    Simply  the  glad  fruition  of  his  hopes. 

Tou  were  created  to  enjoy  heaven.  Tour  soul  craves  its  eternal  friend- 
ships; its  pleasures  of  ever  increasing  knowledge — the  felicities  of  an 
eternal  unbroken  home :  the  Saviour's  constant  presence.  Remember 
that  there  is  a  crown  for  you  to  wear,  or  lose  for  ever.  H.  W.  B. 
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^tbts  at  ttVix  ^Igvatfits^ 

MINISTERIAL     CHANGES: 

Rkv.  J.  W.]  Ingram,  of  Portsmouth,  Las  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Poyle^  Middlesex. 

Rev.  J.  Flook,  of  Nottingham  Institnte,  is  about  to  enter  upon 
his  mimstiy  at  Middleton-bj-Youlgreave,  Derbyshire. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Horton,  of  Linton,  Cambridgeshire,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Walton-on-the-Naze,  Essex. 

Rev.  a.  Phillips  is  leaving  Springhead,  Manchester,  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Wicker  Congregational  Church,  Sheffield. 

Rev.  Palmer  Law,  late  of  South  Hackney,  is  about  to  sail  for 
Australia. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Ellis,  of  North  Shields,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Trinity 
Church,  Waltharostow. 

Rev.  T.  K  M.  Edwards,  after  more  than  eight  years'  pastorate  at 
Staines,  is  removing  to  Andover,  Hants. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  Bassingboume,  has  undertaken  the  pas- 
torate of  th^  Congregational  Church,  King's  Lyim. 

Rev.  F.  Becklet  has  removed  from  Sherborne  to  the  Vineyards 
Chapel,  Bath. 

Rev.  Henry  Rogers  has  resigned  his  charge  at  Petworth,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson,  M.A.,  his  co-pastor,  is  now  the  sole  minister. 

The  Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament  in  Airedale 
College,  Bradford,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Duff,  of  McGill 
College,  Montreal 

Rev.  W.  Patterson  has  resigned  the  pastorship  of  Hiudpool  Road 
Church,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Rev.  Alexander  Leoge  has  retired  from  his  ministry  at  Lancaster 
Road,  Preston. 

Rev.  Talibsin  Davies,  after  nine  years'  pastorate  at  High 
Wycombe,  Bucks,  has  resigned  his  charge  there. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Stranger,  of  Bolton,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Elswick,  Lancashire. 

Rev.  Johjc  Phillips,  from  the  Memorial  College,  Brecon,  has  be- 
come minisle:  of  Zion's  Hill  Church,  Pembrokeshixv. 
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Rk7.  W.  Scott,  of  Tottenham,  is  removing  to  Tacket  Street 
Church,  Ipswich* 

Bet.  Thomas  Ette,  of  Longport^  Somersetshire,  is  to  sul  for 
Australia  in  the  middle  of  April,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society. 

Rlv.  Walter  C.  Talbot,  of  Airedale  College,  is  about  to  com- 
meuoe  his  ministry  at  the  Old  Lower  Chapel,  Darwen,  Lancashire. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Hollis,  of  Great  Totham,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Little  Baddow,  Essex. 

Rev.  John  Blacklock,  after  a  ministry  of  seventeen  years  at 
Saiiaox,  Arran,  N.B.,  has  been  inducted  to  his  new  charge  at  Oban. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Rev.  J.  Sawday  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  at  Frees^  Salop, 
on  Feb.  12th.  The  Revs.  D.  D.  Evans,  H.  Hall,  and  J.  B.  Walton, 
BA,  LL.B.,  officiated.  The  sermon  to  the  people  was  preached  on 
tlie  following  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Balshaw. 

Rev.  Thomas  Phillips,  from  Brecon  *'  Memorial  College,"  was 
set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Horeb  Chapel,  Builth 
Wells,  on  February  13th.  The  Revs.  Professor  Rowland,  B.A., 
Professor  Oliver,  M.A,  Professor  Morris;  J.  P.  Jones,  B.A^,  T. 
Rvans,  and  S.  Prosser  took  part  in  the  service. 

Rev.  J.  W,  James,  of  Western  College,  was  ordained  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Plympton,  Plymouth,  on  the  7th  of  March. 
The  questions  wei*e  asked  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Anthony,  M.A. ; 
the  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wilson,  M.  A.  j  the 
charge  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Chapman,  M.A.,  who 
also  preached  to  the  church  on  the  following  Sunday. 

UifiON  Chapel,  Shanghai. — Intelligence  has  recently  been  re- 
ceired  of  the  safe  arrival  in  China  of  the  Rev.  K  Reeves  Palmer,  who 
left  Sngland  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  in  order  to  take  the  over- 
sight of  the  church  and  congregation  assembling  in  Union  Chapel, 
Shanghai  On  Tuesday,  January  24,  a  meeting,  which  was  largely 
attended,  took  place  in  Union  Chapel,  when  a  very  hearty  welcome 
^u  offered  to  the  newly-arrived  pastor,  in  responding  to  which  he 
exgresaed  his  earnest  desire  to  be  useful  in  the  work  on  which  he  was 
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entering,  and  his  thankfulness  for  the  kind  reception  he  had  met  with, 
and  the  words  of  welcome  to  which  he  had  just  listened.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  bj  Dr.  Johnston,  and  was  addressed  bj  the  Eev. 
Messrs.  Koberts,  Barratt,  and  Muirhead,  and  bj  the  Yerj  Rev.  Dean 
Butcher,  all  of  whom  uttered  words  of  welcome  and  benediction.  It 
was  stated  that  Mr.  Palmer  will  commence  his  work  under  many 
happ7  auspices. 

NEW  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  Ac. 

The  Siloh  Welsh  Church,  Landore,  Swansea,  opened  a  new  chapel 
in  a  more  elevated  and  central'  position  on  February  10th.  The  ser- 
vices on  that  day,  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  were  in  Welsh,  and 
were  conducted  by  the  Revs.  Dr.  W.  Rees,  Dr.  T.  Rees,  Dr.  J. 
Thomas,  Rw  Thomas,  D.  Saunders,  A.  J.  Parry,  F.  Johns,  Professor 
Thomas,  Professor  Morgan,  and  W.  Jenkins.  On  Thursday,  the 
14th,  English  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  Herber  Evans. 
The  chapel  seats  1,100  persons,  and  cost  £5,500. 

The  debt  incurred  in  renovating  the  old  chapel,  York  Street, 
Walworth,  has  been  removed. 

DEATHS. 

Rev.  Robert  Clabke,  of  Aveley,  Essex,  Febiniary  15  th,  in  his 
82nd  year. 

Rev.  J,  Morgan,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  January  31st,  aged  70. 

Rev.  David  Habdino,  of  Tunbridge,  March  8th,  aged  47- 

Rev.  Evan  Jones,  Crwgybar,  March  7th,  aged  73. 

Rev.   James  Mathbson,  B.A.,  minister  of  Friar  Lane  Chapel, 

Nottingham,  died  at  Bournemouth  on  March  6th,  in  his  53rd  year. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  in  aid  of  the 
"  Widows'  Fund"  :— Mrs.  J.  G.  Stevenson  (donation),  £5  ;  -Teign- 
mouth  Congregational  Church,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Evans  (donatbn),  158.; 
Inglewhite,  by  Rev.  J.  Spencer  (sacramental  collection),  £1 ; 
Brampton,  by  Rev.  J.  Bliss  (sacramental  collection),  138.  6d. 
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Bt  the  Rby.  Joseph  Peabse. 

THE  extent  of  countiy  occupied  by  our  people  covers  some  2,000  square* 
miles,  and  the  estimated  populatioui  free  and  slave,  is  40,000.  Few 
of  these  are  congregated  in  large  towns,  but  are  scattered  in  villages  and 
bamlets,  here  and  there,  over  the  land.  That  nearly  1,100  men  and 
women  are  already  gathered  together  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  every 
Sabbath-day,  and  are  more  or  less  under  Christian  influence  and  instruc- 
tion, is  certainly  reason  for  joy  and  thankfulness ;  but  that  there  are  over 
38,000  in  our  district  still  unreached  and  uninfluenced  by  us,  is  a  sad  and 
startling  fact.  And  then,  of  the  1,100  adults  whom  we  recognize  as 
attending  our  chapels,  how  great  is  the  ignorance  of  the  majority,  and 
bow  deeply  seated  the  superstition  of  nearly  all !  Among  them  I  do  not 
know  where  I  could  find  a  man  or  woman*  who  has  a  right  knowledge  or 
sense  of  sin,  while  nearly  all  cling  to  their  superstitious  belief  in  witches 
and  charms  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  This,  I  acknowledge,  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  you  remember  that  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  years,  they  have  been  dwelling  in  darkness,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  very  few  years  ago  that  teachers  were  sent  among  them,  and 
that  the  light  began  to  shine  in  upon  them.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  or 
woman  of  forty  to  learn  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and,  in  like  manner^ 
baving  reached  that  age  in  life,  it  is  not  easy  for  our  poor  people  to  leam 
even  the  A  B  G  of  Ghristianity.  I  preach  every  Sunday  to  some  400  or 
SCO  here  at  Ahbatoitdrazaka,  but  there  is  little  of  what  is  known  at 
home  as  the  response  of  the  pew  to  the  pulpit ;  and,  while  I  try  to  be 
simple,  the  most  simple  truths  seem  often  to  be  unrecognized,  and  a& 
little  appreciated. 
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In  the  church  at  Ahbatonbbazaka,  of  those  received  into  membership 
before  our  arriyali  Other  seroi  liaise  been  suspended  diiriag  the  year  for 
conduct  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  Christianity.  Last  year  I 
reported  seventeen  as  having  been  suspended.  Thus  the  work  of  purifying 
goes  on ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  meantime,  I  am  more  anxious  that  it  should 
contixiue  than  that  new  members  should  be  added  to  what  is  a  chardi 
ouly  in  name.  Few,  alas !  of  the  recognized  members  have  either  the 
knowledge,  the  love,  or  the  purity  of  character  which  warrants  them  as 
being  acknowledged  members  of  any  Christian  Churck.  In  connection 
with  the  formation  of  the  Church  in  this  town,  and  the  reception  of  mem- 
Lers  into  it,  much  was  done  before  our  arrival  that  now  needs  to  be 
undone. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  tenacity  with  which  these  people  still 
cling  to  their  charms.  These  '^  ody/'  as  they  are  called,  are  of  the  most 
insignificant  character,  but  their  influence  is  both  great  and  wideiqiread. 
Two  have  recently  come  into  my  possession.  One  was  found  pushed  into 
the  tliatch  of  our  newlynsovered  house,  and  had  probably  been  plaoe<{  there 
by  some  person  not  much  in  love  with  us,  and  not  very  pleased  at  our 
living  here.  It  consists  of  a  small  unfinished  rush  basket,  contaimng  an 
addled  egg,  a  dead  frog,  some  earth  (said  to  be)  taken  from  a  grave,  and 
other  small  rubbish.  This  was  intended  to  indicate  that  the  work  of 
building  our  house  would  not  be  successfully  completed,  and  to  declare 
that  our  relation  with  death  or  some  great  calamity  was  not  &r  distant 
We  have  taken  care  of  it,  and  shown  it  to  many  native  visitors,  some  of 
whom  will  not  dare  to  touch  itj'^and  who  express  their  surprise  that,  after 
such  a  discovery  on  our  premises,  we  should  have  been  bold  enough  to 
enter  our  new  house,  a  thing  which,  on  no  account,  would  they  have  dared 
to  do.  The  second,  I  picked  up  in  the  path  as  I  was  entering  the  village 
of  Marosalazana  a  fortnight  ago.  It  consists  of  the  tip  of  a  boIlodL's  taO, 
part  of  an  old  leg  bone  from  an  ox,  six  pieces  of  '^  vero  "  (a  native  gnss), 
all  strung  together  mih  a  strip  of  blue  cotton  cloth.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  out  its  exact  meaning.  Doubtless  some  of  the  infaaUtants  of 
Marosalazana  know ;  but,  although  I  pressed  them  ibr  infiMmatioB,  they 
would  not  divulge  their  seerets ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  dearly 
manifested  their  belief  in  the  power  of  the  charm,  and  their  fear  ci  liB 
influence,  by  positively  refiuing  to  touch  it  when  I  tried  to  get  them  to 
take  it  into  their  hands  to  examine  it,  and  by  drawing  back  from  itwbea 
I  put  it  near  them.  * 
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Native  £vanqelistic  Effobt. 


The  aznmgemeiitfl  for  working  the  Anteihanaka  Distriot  by  ineanB  of 
native  agency^  without  another  European  miaaionary,  have  advanced 
daring  the  year,  and,  in  addition  to  Eakatbo,  who  lives  at  Anbatondxa- 
nkfty  the  four  principal  places  in  the  distriot  are  now  occupied  by  native 
ernDgelists.  Rainuaofbba  is  at  Tsarahonenana ;  Andbiakarana  is  At 
Ampaxafaravola ;  and  Rakotoxahga  is  at  Ambohitromby.  These  three 
were  students  at  the  London  Missionary  Society's  Theological  Institution  at 
Axrtananarivo ;  and  in  their  fitness  for  the  positions  they  occupy,  and  the 
eunest  manner  in  which  they  are  working,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  useful- 
ness of  that  Institution.  These  three  men  are  supported  out  of  the  London 
Mioionary  Society's  funds,  at  eight  dollars  each  per  month,  while  the  natives 
who  enjoy  their  services  hold  themselves  responsible  for  their  houses  and 
tlieir  rice.  In  the  meantime,  this  is  as  much  as  they  can  be  expected  to  do 
towards  their  support.  The  fourth,  Eajaonina  by  name,  is  stationed  at 
Ambovoiy,  and  is  supported  by  special  contributions  &om  the  Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school  at  Eastbourne.  This  young  man  was  connected  with 
the  church  at  Amparafaravola  before  our  arrival,  when  he  and  his  wife 
cune  here,  and  attended  school  and  classes,  till  we  appointed  them  to 
their  present  work  at  Ambovory.  During  the  coming  year  we  hope  still 
farther  to  add  to  our  stafiT,  and  to  make  other  villages,  also,  centres  of 
light  and  knowledge,  by  which  we  hope  that,  ultimately,  the  whole  dis 
trict  will  be  influenced.  Rakatbo,  who  was  placed  here,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Queen  and  the  Palace  Church,  works  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  us,  and  is  very  devoted  and  useful.  Although,  as  I  have 
Mid,  he  is  supported  by  the  Queen  and  the  Palace  Church,  it  is 
evident  that  they  do  net  wish  to  exercise  any  independent  control  over 
him,  as  you  wiU  see  from  the  following  letter,  which  is  pleasing  as 
affording  undesigned  evidence  against  the  alann  of  Church  and  State  in 
Uadagaaoar,  which  has  sometimes  been  raised.  After  being  here  for 
oghteen  months,  and  suffering  from  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  JKakatro 
wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister,  asking  permission  to  visit  Antananarivo,  and 
alflo  to  bring  with  him  some  of  his  scholars.  The  answer  to  this  letter 
vas  addressed  to  me,  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  it  i^^ 

"  This  is  what  I  say  to  you.  fiakatro  has  written  to  me,  asking  per^ 
mission  to  visit  this  city,  and  to  bring  some  of  his  scholars,  that  we  might 
see  their  progress.  This  is  my  reply :  If  you  approve  of  his  comdng,  and 
^>nnglng  those  scholars,  let  them  come ;  but  if  it  is  not  in  aoeordanee  with 
yooffwishee,  then  let  them  stay  at  Ambatondrazaka*" 
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Medical  Laboubs. 

Among  the  sick  our  work  haa  increased,  and  the  nsefulness  of  Emopean 
drags  oyer  native  icharms  and  nostrums  is  gradually  becoming  more  widely 
recognized  and  acknowledged.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  my  books 
show  that  376  different  cases  haye  been  attended  to  by  us  dtiring  the  nine 
months  we  haye  been  here.  Many  other  cases  haye  been  seen  and  attended 
to  by  us,  but  haye  been  of  too  slight  a  character  to  lead  me  to  make  an j 
entry  of  them.  Apart  from  yaccination  and  dentistry,  the  number  of 
patients  who  haye  attended  our  little  dispensaiy  from  the  date  of  my  last 
report,  has  not  been  less  than  a  total  of  3,000,  or  an  ayerage  of  eight  visits 
from  each  patient.  To  attend  to,  and  dispense  for  all  of  these,  occupies 
much  of  my  time,  and  two  days  eveiy  week  continue  to  be  wholly  taken  up 
with  this  work.  I  have  got  to  recognize  it  quite  as  part  of  my  '*  regular 
work,"  and,  taking  the  circumstances  of  our  people  into  account,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  could  more  profitably  employ  the  time,  in  order  to  secure 
the  great  objects  of  the  mission. 

Some  of  the  cases  we  have  had  to  attend  to  have  been  very  sad  ones, 
and  we  have  been  thankful  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  anything  to 
relieve  such  severe  distress  and  suffering.     One  Sunday  afternoon,  about 
three  months  ago,  a  lad  (some  fourteen  years  of  age)  made  his  appearance 
in  our  yard  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  house  to  attend  the  afternoon  service. 
A  few  filthy  rags  partially  covered  his  body,  and  hid  from  sight  some  of  the 
festering  sores  with  which  he  was  nearly  covered.    In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
basket  in  which  to  put  such  scraps  of  food  as  he  could  collect,  and  here  too, 
as  I  afterwards  saw,  was  the  wooden  spoon  with  which  to  eat.     I  asked  him 
from  whence  he  came,  and  he  replied, ''  From  near  Antananarivo."    I  also 
asked  where  his  relatives  were,  but  it  was  only  to  be  made  more  fully 
acquainted  with  his  utter  destitution,  for  he  said  immediately,  ''  Father  and 
mother  I  have  none ;  I  am  entirely  without  either  relatives  or  friends ; "  and 
then,  with  tears  rolling  down  his  swollen  cheeks,  he  appealed  to  us  for 
relief,  saying  in  piteous  tones, ''  I  am  sick ;  I  am  ill ;  give  me  some  medi- 
cine ;  and,  should  God  bless  me,  and  I  get  well,  I  will  not  forget  you." 
This  appeal  he  repeated  several  times,  reiterating  the  assurance,  "  If  I  get 
well,  I  will  not  forget  you."    We  bade  him  stay  on  the  premises  while  we 
went  to  the  afternoon  service  at  chapel,  and  after  our  return  learned  more 
of  his  history  and  condition.     That  he  was  not  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
bat  a  Mozambique  lad,  was  evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  saw  him,  and  it 
did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  he  was  afflicted  with  leprosy.    To  him 
the  description  of  the  prophet  seemed  to  apply  in  its  most  literal  sense— 
*^  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it> 
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but  wonndB  and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores :  they  have  not  been  elosed, 

neither  bound  up,  neither  molified  with  ointment."     The  first  joints  of 

Be?end  of  his  fingers  were  already  gone,  while  others,  from  which  life  had 

departed,  remained  dried  and  shrunk  in  their  natural  positions,  as  tho 

dead  branch  of  a  tree  may  still  cling  to  the  parent  trunk.     It  appeared 

that  he  had  been  a  alaye  in  the  possession  of  a  man  near  Antananarivo, 

but  that  when  his  owner  could  no  longer  lawfully  keep  him  on  account  of 

the  Boyal  Proclamation  emancipating  all  Mozambiques  in  Madagascar, 

be  iras  told  to  go  and  find  some  huts  away  to  the  north  of  this  town, 

There  his  late  owner's  cattle-keepers  live,  and  where  he  was  told  he  might 

lire  when  he  reached  the  place.     He  had  already  travelled  over  100  miles 

on  foot,  and  was  on  his  way  to  find  this  place,  when  he  appeared  in  our 

jard  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  of  which  I  have  spoken.    After  a  few 

days  we  secured  a  native  hut  near  to  ours  for  him  to  live  in,  and  from  the 

date  of  his  arrival  we  have  fed,  clothed,  and  nursed  him ;  and,  although 

we  have  no  Lope  of  effecting  a  radical  cure  of  his  disease,  yet  it  is  our 

pleasure  now  to  see  him  with  all  his  sores  healed,  and  the  poor  boy 

enjoying  conaparatively  good  health.    As  he  has  no  home  or  friends,  he  is 

likely  to  be  a  permanent  pensioner  with  us. 

In  connection  with  our  efforts  to  minister  to  and  relieve  the  sick, 
peihaps  more  than  in  any  other  department  of  our  work,  do  we  discover 
that  the  good  seed  of  the  Gospel  which  we  and  others  have  sown  here  is 
not  entirely  lost,  and  that  the  leaven  of  Christian  truth  is  beginning  to 
affect  the  ignorance  and  superstition  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  In  a 
religious  point  of  view,  it  is  not  often  that  we  have  anything  to  encourage 
08, 80  that  I  am  the  more  glad  to  record  the  following  little  incident : — 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  a  Sihanaka,  with  his  wife  (who  had  been 
a  patient),  three  children,  and  an  old  slave,  came  to  visit  us.  They  found 
me  in  the  dispensaiy,  and,  after  being  invited  to  sit  down,  the  man  stated 
that  they  wished  to  meet  with  both  me  and  Mrs.  Pearse.  My  wife  was 
accordingly  summoned,  and  immediately  after  she  entered,  and  inquiries 
had  been  made  after  her  welfare,  the  man  said, ''  Let  us  pray ;  *'  and  forth- 
with he  presented  such  praise  for  the  recovery  of  his  wife,  and  such 
earnest  prayers  that  she  might  not  forget  Him,  through  whose  blessing 
she  had  been  restored  to  health,  as  we  seldom  hear  from  the  lips  of  those 
annmd  us.  The  language  and  fervour  of  his  prayer  testified  to  his  sin- 
cerity, and  that  he  knows  and  has  received  something,  of  the  truth. 
Aftei  iUa  ''sacrifice  of  praise"  hai  been  offered,  we  were  thanked  for  our 
attentionfl  to  his  wife,  two  shillings  were  given  to  the  medicine  fund,  and 
ft  presenc  of  poultry  was  made  to  us. 
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iL— Pission  OK  lak  9iaipnstEa. 


WHEN  the  members  of  the  TANGAirnEA  misBion  left  England  in  April 
last,  both  the  Directors  and  themselyes  indulged  the  sangoine  hope 
that,  fumished  as  they  were,  and  expecting  to  secure  an  abundant 
supply  of  oxen,  they  would  be  able  to  march  forward  into  the  interior  with 
considerable  speed,  and,  perhaps,  reach  the  Lake  itself  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  have  already  on  three  occasions  informed  our  readers  of  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  they  speedily  met,  and  the  delay  in  their 
plans  which  those  difficulties  inevitably  produced.  They  reached  Zanzibar 
at  the  beginning  of  July ;  their  equipment  and  supplies  were  safely  landed 
and  stored  at  Ndumi,  under  chaige  of  the  Chief  Bwava  Hsbi,  who  had  bo 
kindly  befriended  Mr.  Pbioe  during  his  pioneer  visit.  A  conaiderable 
number  of  oxen  were  purchased  firom  native  merchants,  and  Mr.  Price  had 
brought  up  firom  Natal^and  Port  Elizabeth  some  sixteen  trained  oxen,  with 
the  usual  wagon  gear,  and  twelve  colonial  men  as  drivers.  After  the 
training  of  the  local  oxen  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  cavalcade 
prepared  to  start  into  the  interior,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  supplies  for 
the  mission,  which  had  been  brought  from  England,  were  &r  in  excess  of 
the  carrying  power  at  the  command  of  the  expedition.  The  colonial  drivers 
were  far  too  few  for  the  duties  involved,  and  the  local  oxen  proved  to  be 
small  and  weak.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  leave  one-half  of  the  equi- 
page stored  at  Ndumi,  under  Bwana  Heri's  care,  together  with  the  four 
English  and  six  Indian  carts,  in  which  they  might  subsequently  be 
conveyed. 

The  members  of  the  mission  then  started  for  the  interior  with  three 
carts  and  two  wagons  containing  the  other  half  of  their  stores.  For 
several  days  they  proceeded  in  comparative  comfort,  and,  e^joyiog  the 
benefit  of  the  track  which  had  been  roughly  cleared  for  them  by  Kr. 
Mackat,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  they  made,  on  the  whole,  frir 
progress.  They  had  to  contend  with  numerous  difficulties,  and,  at  various 
points  in  the  journey,  had  to  perform  very  laborious  work.  Bat  the 
extracts  from  their  letters  which  we  laid  before  our  readers  in  October 
last  will  have  shown  that  they  were  by  no  means  discouiaged  fagr  this 
work,  and  the  delays  which  it  caused.  Between  the  1st  of  August  and 
the  4th  of  September,  a  period  of  thirty-five  days,  they  advanced  to  the 
town  of  Msobro,  one  hundred  and  thhrty  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  "a 
dibtance  not  often  exceeded,"  says  Mr.  Price,  "  in  the  same  time  and  in 
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exceptional  drenmstuuseB,  even  in  South  Africa."  A^gtau  Le  says, 
"oonaideriiig  tke  immenflfr  daaadvaaiiages  we  have  laboured  nnder,  and 
which  I  hanre  pointed  out  torn  timd  to  time,  our  auficeai  has,  I  thixdc, 
beeapecfiii'tl^  marrelloiia — ^fav  hejood  my  moat  aaogiiine  ezpeotatioa." 

From  this  point  thzee  membess  of  tha  miasian,  Mr.  TaoMSON,  Mr. 
DoDOBHUii,  and  Mr.  BiUii^ES^  proceeded  with  one  wagon  and  the  carts,  on 
tlie  way  to  Mfwapwa,  and  reaohad  tiie  ¥illage  of  Kolaaa,  abomt  fcurty 
mil68  eaat  of  Mpwapwa,  on  the  edge  of  the  high  plateau,  where  thq^  oem- 
menced  to  form  a  settled  camp  in  which  to  pass  the  rainy  seaaeiu  Mr: 
Price  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  expedition  returned  to  the  coast 
with  the  other  wagon  to  fetch  the  rest  of  the  goods. 

In  the  Chbonicle  for  December  last,  we  showed  from  their  letters  the 

experience  through  which  these  brethren  had  passed,  and  the  plans  they 

proposed  to  adopt.    Being  anxious  to  reach  the  permanent  camp  on  the 

UQb  before  the  rainy  season  set  in,  the  party  engaged  in  Zanzibar  115 

Native  bearers,  such  as  previous  travellers  in  Central  AMca  had  employed, 

and  on  the  18th  of  October  again  started  for  the  interior,  still  leaving 

5,000  lbs.  weight  of  goods  on  the  coast.     It  had  now  become  evident,  both 

to  them  and  to  the  Directors,  that  the  outfit  and  supplies  of  the  xniaaion 

were  of  far  greater  bulk  and  weight  than  either  had  expected;  and  since, 

whether  firom  the  rank  grass,  the  hard  work,  the  unusual  experience,  or 

other  causes,  they  had  continued  to  lose  a  large  proportion  of  their  oxen,  it 

was  evident  that  the  carriage  into  the  interior  had  become  a  problem  by 

no  means  easy  to  solve.     After  full  consultation  between  Mr.  Thomson  and 

the  three  brethren  on  the  Susigura  river,  Mr.  Price  was  requested  to 

return  at  once  to  England  and  explain  matters  to  the  Directors.     Messrs. 

DoDGSHUN  and  Hobe  again  visited  the  coast  to  fetch  the  remainder  of 

their  goods  j  and,  as  the  result,  the  entire  bulk  of  the  stores  and  supplies 

of  the  mission  safely  reached  the  camp  at  Eirasa,  on  the  26th  of  January 

<^  the  present  year.    Here  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Hutlet  had  built  a  set 

of  temporary  dwellings  and  store  houses  for  the  use  of  the  mission,  and 

when  the  last  letters  left,  the  whole  party  were  preparing  to  enjoy  a  long 

rest,  till  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May.    Mr.  Thomson  speaks  of  the 

locality  as  healthy  and  salubrious.    Supplies  were  readily  obtained  and 

they  had  plenty  of  service  at  their  command.     The  health  of  the  party 

genendly  seems  to  have  been  good;  but  the  Directors  regret  that  the  Bev. 

E.  S.  Clabkb  who,  at  their  request,  joined, the  expedition  from  Eaflthfid, 

m  oonaequenoe  of  eontinued  ill-health  and  other  reasons,  had  quitted  the 

nuttion  and  returned  to  Natal. 
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These  are  the  only  difficulties  whioh  have  arisen  in  the  way  of  our 
brethren.  They  have  suffered  far  less  from  personal  sickness  than  the 
Directors  had  feared ;  they  have  everywhere  been  reoeiyed  most  kindly  by 
the  natives ;  and  their  judgment  is  that,  considering  the  great  weight  of 
their  supplies,  they  have,  after  all,  made  fair  progress.  In  this  judgment 
the  Directors  heartily  concur.  The  result  has  only  been  delay,  but  the 
safety  of  the  mission  has  not  for  a  moment  been  compromised  ]  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  object  will  be  more  readily  accomplished 
during  the  present  year. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Thomson  thus  describes  a  portion  of  the  country  traversed 
between  Msoebo  and  the  hills : 


**  The  road  from  Msoero  to  the  point 
of  the  mountains  where  welcome  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  Mukon- 
dokwa  Biver'iSy^upon  the  whole,  good, 
except  a  few  places  here  and  there 
which  detained  us  and  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  extra  labour.  The  diifb  [ford] 
whichMr.Mackay  made  at  theUmvumi 
Biver  was  quite  impassable,  so  I  had 
to  set  to  work  and  put  a  bridge  over 
it.  I  out  down  four  immense  trees 
and  put  them  over  the  river,  and  then 
put  smaller  timber  across  them,  and 
reeds  on  the  top  of  the  whole.  It 
answered  our  purpose  well,  and  I  be- 
lieve will  stand  for  years;  the  river 
may  take  away  the  small  timber,  but 
the  main  part  of  the  bridge  will  re- 
main. We  got  through  the  Wami 
Biver  pretty  well,  but  had  to  unload 
the  vehicles  before  we  could  get  them 
out,  owing  to  a  soft  place  on  the  west 
bank.  The  river  is  broad  but  not 
deep  where  we  forded  it.  It  was 
about  100  yards  wide  and  four  feet 
deep. 

"  From  the  river  we  came  along  a 
good  road  imtil  we  came  into  the 
neigjhbourhoodof  FarahamL  Here  we 
joined  the  Bagamoyo  road.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  difficulties  we  had 
a  good  road  through  a  well-watered 
country  as  &r  as  the  point  of  the 


mountains  where  we  begin  to  come  up 
the  Mukondokwa  Biver.  But  ^ 
road  from  this  point  to  the  ford  where 
we  cross  the  river  at  Eiola  is  very  had 
and  difficult  to  travel  In  feust,  it  is  the 
only  really  difficult  part  of  the  whole 
road,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  and 
dangerous,  but  it  only  lasts  for  about 
twelve  miles. 

"We  have  been  a  little  longer  in 
getting  thus  far  on  our  journey  than 
I  anticipated ;  but  when  I  remember 
that  this  was  just  the  difficult  part  of 
the  whole  road,  and  the  part  which 
some  thought  to  be  impassable,  I  am 
not  at  all  discouraged.  Indeed,  I  am 
very  thankful  that  I  have  got  on  so 
weU,  and  have  got  thus  fax  without 
accident.  Now  that  we  are  paat  the 
really  difficult  part,  and  all  in  front 
of  us  comparatively  easy,  I  feel  not  a 
little  pleased  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  bring  the  first  wagons  over 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  road,  and 
I  am  sure  the  friends  at  home  will  feel 
not  a  little  encouraged  to  know  that 
we  are  thus  ficur  on  our  way. 

'*  I  think  I  can  safely  say  there  is 
no  tsetse  fly  on  this  road.  Several  of 
our  oxen  have  died,  but  not  one  of  them 
had  the  symptoms  of  a  fly-bitten  ox. 
The  people  keep  cattle  in  Mukondokwa 
valley." 
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2.  REASONS  FOB  LOSS  OF  CATTLE. 
While  stating  that  both  the  Natal  and  Swahili  oxen  were,  generally 
speaking;  small,  and  that  in  number  they  were  inadequate  for  the  service 
required  of  them,  Mr.  Thomson  attributes  the  loss  of  cattle  rather  to 
dimatio  influences  than  to  overwork.    He  writes : — 


"Ihat  all  the  oxen  died  through 
oferwQKk  is  a  question  open  to  much 
doabt  Granting  that  we  worked  our 
oxen  too  much,  let  us  look  at  Mr. 
Bnjon,  who  has  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  means  of  overworking  his. 
He  had  about  sixty  oxen,  and  now  I 
beir  he  has  not  ten.  He  came  up  at 
a  tme  when  grass  was  good  for  oxen, 
and  he  had  to  give  them  plenty  of  rest 
hsnng  the  latter  part  of  his  journey, 
on  aooount  of  having  to  wait  for 
iwoEen  rivers,  ftc.  His  oxen  did  not 
b^  to  die  in  numben  till  they  came 
to  Fanhami,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
Uto  mileB  from  here.  It  was  there 
that  my  first  lot  showed  decided  signs 
of  failing;  but  by  pushing  on  I 
nached  Eirasa  with  mine,  while  Mr. 
Broyon  has  not  been  able  to  come  so 
fe.   I  know  cf  no  particular  cause 

3.  MEDICAL  LABOURS. 
Daring  the  journey  between  Msosbo  and  Ejbaaa,  Mr.  Thomson  had 
lerend  opportunities  of  exercising  his  skill  in  the  healing  art.      Retracing 
bis  steps  shortly  afterwards  he  witnessed  the  effect  which  had    been 
produced. 


why  all  these  oxen  have  died;  but  I 
think  that  experience  shows  that, 
while  some  of  them  may  have  been 
overworked,  most  of  them  must  havo 
died  from  other  causes.  It  seems  to 
be  the  length  of  time  they  are  away 
from  the  coast  rather  than  the  amount 
of  work  they  do  that  kills  them. 
Those  which  have  worked  little  have 
died  the  same  as  those  which  worked 
more,  and  they  die  all  the  same 
whether  they  come  right  on  or 
whether  they  turn  back  to  the  coast 
after  they  reach  a  certain  point.  I 
am  beginning  to  lose  hope  of  trans- 
porting goods  from  the  coast  to 
Mpwapwa  by  ox-wagon,  but  I  am 
most  hopeful  of  success  between 
Mpwapwa  and  Tanganyika  —  the 
country  of  cattle." 


"  On  my  way  back,"  he  writes,  "  I 
called  to  see  the  sick  people  to  whom 
1  gave  medicine  on  my  way  up  the 
eeontry.  I  ibund  them  all  better, 
and  aome  of  them  were  quite  well 
egain.  The  woman  whom  I  treated 
▼u  wen,  and  very  grateful  to  me  for 
the  good  I  had  done  her.  The  man 
from  whose  leg  I  extracted  the  bullet 
WIS  so  fiar  recovered  that  he  was  able 
to  walk  about ;  the  wound  was  almost 
healed,  and  he  was  very  much  im- 
proved in  eondition.  His  master  gave 
AMaaiee  laige  goat  and  a  basketful 


of  sweet  potatoes  as  a  reward.  The^ 
man  who  viras  bitten  by  the  crocodile 
was  also  much  better,  and  was  able  to 
vralk  about.  In  a  short  time  the 
wounds  will  be  quite  healed. 

"The  effect  of  these  and  similar 
cases  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
generally  has  been  marvellous.  On 
my  way  down  here  the  people  came 
to  me  from  all  quarters  seeking^ 
medicine.  They  came  with  all  sorts 
of  diseases  and  sores.  Some  of  them 
seemed  incurable,  but  I  will  be  able 
to  help  many  of  them.    I  was  called 
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to  go  and  see  a  chi«f »  wifo.  I  fotmd 
lier  very  ill.  Within  half-an-hour  of 
the  time  I  saw  her  she  gaye  birth  to  a 
liTing  child.  When  I  left  the  town  two 
days  afterwards  die  was  walking  about. 
I  greatly  astonished  the  wonnfin  folks 
of  tha  town.  They  oame  to  me  in  a 
body  to  express  their  astonishment 
and  to  thank  me ;  they  said  they  had 
newex  seen  the  like  before.  The  hua- 
band  gave  me  a  young  sheep  and 
some  meal  as  a  reward  of  my  doings. 
I  was  not  anxious  for  a  reward,  as  I 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing the  people  how  maoh  I  conld  help 
them  in  such  oases.  Natiyes  are  yery 
reserved  in  all  sooh  matters,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  know  that  they  can 
get  substantial  help  that  they  let  their 
troubles  be  known. 


^  Thm^  WM  a  town  at  which  I 
alept  one  night  where  the  psople 
seemed  aU  diseased  togeilier,  so  xnany 
of  them  came  to  me  Ibr  medsome.  I 
readied  the  plaee  about  nadday,  asd 
pitched  my  tent  in  tiie  midst  of  tiie 
towiu  I  hBd  net  got  wall  ikMM 
downwhe&tkapeopla  bogaato^glj 
for  mfldioiae»  and  in.  a  short  iiiBB  I 
had  quite  a  crowd  about  me.  lbs 
people  who  camo  for  medidna  bixroght 
fowls  wiHi  them  to  pay  for  it|  and 
this  gave  the  whblo  aeeae  sosne- 
thing  of  the  appeasanoe  of  a  inrl 
maxket. 

'*  I  have  bad  more  applicaiMM  &c 
medicine  during  this  jouxn^  than  I 
have  ever  had  befose  withiii  tiia  same 
length,  of  tame." 


4.  FINAL  JOURNEY  FROM  THE  COAST. 

On  the  22nd  January  of  the  present  year  Messrs.  DoDasHUN  and  Hobe 
crossed  the  Wami  river  for  the  last  time,  and  encamped  at  Rudewa,  on  its 
west  bank.  Mr.  Hore  gives  the  followiiig  narrative  of  the  journey  bm 
the  coast : — 


«  We  leftNdumi  on  Christmas-day, 
alter  waiting  three  weeks  for  remainder 
of  our  men  after  all  else  was  ready.  On 
leaving  we  numbered  151  men  and 
ladsy  but  have  since  lost  fourteen  by 
desertion.  We  have  had  no  rain  while 
marching,  though  often  some  sharp 
showers  in  the  evenings  when  in  camp. 
The  large  amount  of  water,  however, 
left  by  the  little  rains,  has  proved  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  us  in  many  places, 
having  to  wade  through  water  and 
mud  knee  deep,  and  often  tiiigh  deep, 
for  several  whole  days'  marches.  On 
the  dry  pori,  which  we  formerly 
marched  over  for  eighteen  nulee  with- 
out meeting  any  water,  the  pagazi 
train  at  one  time  consisted  of  a  row  of 
heads,  each  with  its  load  moving  along 
on  the  Bur&ce  of  the  standing  water. 
The  rivers,  too,  have  given  us  some 
trouble,  but  still  we  have  got  through 


or  oyer  tiiem  all,  with  safety  and  fair 
dispatch.  I  cannot  speak  too  much  on 
the  value  of  the  ropes  whioh  were  sap- 
pUed  for  the  Lake.  If  we  had  not  had 
them,  I  do  not  know  where  we  mig^t 
have  been  now,  for  we  haye  depended 
almost  entirely  upon  tbem  to  oofli 
the  large  nyers.  At  tiie  Bukigoia  ve 
rigged  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
used  on  our  coast  fortho  reaciie  of  the 
shipwrecked.  It  answored  admiiably* 

«But  all  has  not  been  trouble  witii 
us ;  we  have  been  able  to  rqoice  at 
victory  over  our  diffionltieSt  *&^ 
ofttimes  found  a  dry  path  ^iflN  wa 
had  looked  for  watar. 

«  Ur.  Thomson's  mail  mmi  hava 
come  upon  us  to-day»  sooner  than  va 
had  expected— hence  tius  short  no^ 
just  to  teU  you  of  our  safoty,  mA  ^ 
announce  that  all  the  stoNB  aienov 
up  the  oountry." 
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5.  THE  CAMP  AT  EIBASA. 
After  expreaaiiig  some  diflappointmont  at  not  haying  been  able  to  •reach 
Mfwapwa  before  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  and  reporting  the  pre- 
jpaiations  which  had  been  made  for  a  three  months'  sojourn  at  Kiraba, 
Mr.  Thomson  adds  hopefully: — ^'lam  bound  for  Tasganyika,  and  if  the 
Lord  will  help  me  and  spare  me,  I  will  reach  it  by  some  means  or  other." 
Healso  endoses  a  sketch  plan,  showing  the  neat  and  compact  arrangements 
far  the  camp. 


"We  luv?e  faUem  in  with  a  moat 
eligible  site  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nrer.  It  ia  situated  on  a 
ahouldfir  on  the  mountaLn  side,  about 
a  mfle  from  the  nyer,  up  a  yery  steep 
uoeni  It  is  sheltered  from  the  cold 
vinda,  and,  when  it  rains,  the  water 
yill  run  oS  quickly.  It  is  surrounded 
with  yery  picturesque  mountains — 
sane  of  tiiem  near  and  some  of  them 
at  a  greater  distance — except  to  the 
vest,  where  there  is  a  break  in  the 
mountains.  From  our  eamp  we  can 
flee  the  hills  round  about  and  beyond 
Mpwapwa.  There  are  two  towns  yery 
near  us,  and  seyen  or  eight  towns 
vitiliin  sight  of  the  camp.  We  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  our 
Telueles  and  goods  all  taken  up  such 
a  steep  ascent,  but  we  set  ourselyes  to 
yfoA  to  do  it,  and  it  was  done. 

**  Since  my  retam  from  Maoero  in 
Beeember,  Mr.  Hutley  and  I  haye 
been  busy  building  houses,  and  I 
am  gkd  we  haye  got  the  last  one 
almost  done.  We  haye  built  £iye 
houses,  one  large  open  shed,  one 
kitchen,  one  goat  house,  and  one 
baking  oyen.  We  haye  built  one 
little  square  house,  with  two  rooms 
aad  yerandah;  three  large  round 
hoQiee,  and  one  smaller — all  of  them 
wattle  and  mud. 

"For  tlie  sake  of  cleanliness,  and 
to  keep  the  people  out  of  our  camp  at 
aiglit,  I  made  all  the  Swahili  men  and 
alio  the  Colonial  men,  make  their 
^amp  about  one  hundred  yards  oil 
<mi!i,at  the  bottom  of  the  Utde  hill 


where  our  camp  is  pitched.  We  h&ye 
our  eamp  fenced  in»  and  no  one  but 
our  personal  secyonte  is  ei^eoted 
within  the  enclosure  after  dark.  We 
haye  made  a  small  garden  in  front  of 
the  houses,  but  I  am  sorry  the  seeds 
are  not  coming  up  welL 

'*I  haye  sent  twenty ofiye  men  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  be  discharged,  and 
this  leayes  us  only  twenty-nine,  in- 
cluding our  ptiyate  seryants,  post- 
men, cattle  heffds,  and  goat  boy.  The 
rest  haye  to  work  on  the  place,  go  and 
buy  food,  and  I  mean  them  to  go  with 
some  of  oujselyes  to  hunt  aomething 
for  the  pot,  &c.  These  axe  the  only 
means  of  transport  we  haye,  and, 
although  I  do  not  like  keeping  so 
many,  yet  we  caniiot  leaye  ourselyes 
without  the  means  of  moying  if  any 
of  us  were  ilL 

"  You  ask  me  how  we  conduct  our 
camp.  Of  course  it  is  yery  different 
now  that  we  are  staying  in  one  place 
to  what  it  is  when  we  are  trayelling. 
Our  habit  is  to  get  up  between  fiye 
and  six  in  the  morning,  and  get  the 
men  to  work — some  at  one  thing  and 
some  at  another,  as  circumstances  may 
require.  We  haye  had,  off  and  on, 
about  eight  on  our  sick  list,  some 
with  diseased  and  swollen  limbs,  some 
with  dysentery,  and  others  with  foyer. 
The  men  used  to  hayeanhour  anda  half 
at  midday,  and  they  left  off  wod:  at 
five  in  the  afternoon.  We  haye  £unily 
worship  about  seyen  o'docki  and  then 
again  in  theeyening." 
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6.  CONFERENCE  AT  THE  RUKIQURA  RIVER. 

Towards  the  close  of  October,  as  already  stated,  the  brethrea  met  in 

Committee  at  the  Rukigura  river.    Havmg  reviewed  their  past  experience 

in  its  bearing  on  the  future  work  of  the  expedition,  the  result  of  their 

deliberations   was   embodied   in  the  following    recommendation  to   the 


Directors : — 

**  We  have  already  been  compelled 
to  depart  to   a  very  serious   extent 
from   the    bullook-wagon    mode    of 
transport  which   the   Directors   had 
adopted.     But  we  feel  we  cannot  take 
-upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of 
the   tremendous  expenditure  of  the 
Society's  money  involved  in  the  above 
plan   without   the    sanction   of    the 
Directors.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  we 
have  brought  all  the  goods  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  some   suitable   place  in 
Usagara,  we  shall  dismiss  the  pagazi 
whom  we   have   already  hired,  and 
await  ftirther  instructions  from  home. 
We  suggest  the  above  plan  as  a  way 
of   carrying   out   the   wish  of   the 
Directors  that  we  should  go  through 
with  the  whole  of  the  stuff  of  the  ex- 
pedition.    But  after  much  prayerful 
deliberation,  and  after  looking  upon 
this  great  work  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  the  last 
few  months,  we   have  unanimously 
come  to  the  condusion  that  the  best, 
if  not  the  only,  way  of  successfully 
establishing  our  mission  upon  Tan- 
ganyika is  by,  at  the  outset,  establish- 


ing intermediate  stations,  and  we 
would  strongly  recommend  the  follow^ 
ing  plan  for  the  approval  of  the 
Directors:— At  present  a  first  station 
might  be  established  at  Mpwapws;. 
then  next  season  two  of  our  number 
might  remain  at  such  station,  and  the 
remaining  four  proceed  (say)  as  far  as 
Mirambo's  and  establish  another 
station. 

"Our  experience  of  the  capability 
of  this  country's  bullocks,  even  for 
comparatively  short  stages,  is  yet  too 
limited  for  us  to  pronounce  very 
decidedly  upon  the  practicability  of 
bullock  wagons.  But  we  see  no^ 
chance  whatever  of  adopting  such 
a  means  of  transit  without  at  least  two 
occupied  stations  on  the  ];pute.  We 
would,  therefore,  most  strongly  nrge 
the  Directors  at  once  to  establish  saoh 
stations,  and  thus  give  the  bullock- 
wagon,  as  a  means  of  transit,  a  fur 
trial  Should  the  Directors,  howerer, 
still  wish  that  we  push  through  to  the 
Lake  with  the  whole  expedition,  in  the 
way  already  referred  to,  three  of  onr 
number  are  prepared  to  carry  it  oni" 


To  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  brethren  the  Directors  replied,  on  the 
14th  December,  in  the  following  terms : — 

from  the  scheme  laid  down  in  yoor 
instructions,  unless  it  be  on  the  qnee- 
tion  of  the  rate  of  progress.  The 
Directors  have  all  along  understood 


"  In  your  letter  from  the  Bukigpira 
you  express  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  line  of  stations  between 
the  coast  and  Ujiji;  you  mention 
Mpwapwa  as  the  first  station  and 
Mirambo's  as  another ;  and  you  sug- 
gest that  your  progress  along  the 
line  should  not  be  forced  or  hurried. 
Practically,  that  scheme  differs  little 


that  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
intended  to   occupy  Mpwapwa,  and 
that  that  station  was  to  be  usedhyns 
as  well  as  by  them  as  a  restin  gstation. 
The  letter   of  Mr.   Hutchinson,  of 
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▼hkhl  send  yon  a  copy  to-day,  will 
make  this  point  quite  dear ;  you  will 
hear  with  pleasme  that  fonr  misaioii- 
iries  are  at  this  moment  at  Zanzibar, 
on  &eir  way  to  oconpy  it,  and  ere  long 
joa  will  haye  pleasant  interoonTse 
liihthesebrethren  at  Mpwapwa  itself. 
"  Ton  will  at  once  see  that  that  £eu)t 
bas  a  powerful  bearing  on  other  qnes- 
tions.  Thronghontthehiatory  of  modem 
miasions  all  great  Societies  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  estabUahing  strong 
eentral  stations  in  important  localities, 
and  they  have  allowed  the  smaller 
stations  to  duster  round  great  centres 
as  adbordinate  posts.  Had  they 
stopped  at  every  suitable  place  on 
their  road  where  people  are  found, 
&oee  centres  would  nerer  have  been 
iMched.  STich  centres  are  determined 
by  many  considerations.  Mpwapwa, 
ton  its  commanding  position  on  the 


town,  either  on  going  down  or  coming 
up,  is  such  a  place.  Distance  requires 
another  such  station  at  or  near  Taboro, 
though  that  place  itself  is  xmhealthy. 
Your  own  choice  of  Mirambo's  seems, 
from  aU  we  hear,  to  be  an  excdlent, 
as  it  is  a  natural,  one.  The  Directors, 
under  the  same  thought  in  your  in- 
structions, had  named  Mininga,  sug- 
gested by  Colonel  Grant.  Perhaps 
you  may,  from  actual  experience,  find 
some  other  good  place,  somewhat 
nearer  Mpwapwa,  at  the  fork  of  the 
road  to  the  Victoria  Lake.  Then 
TJjiji  is  named  by  common  consent  as 
another  great  centre,  and  its  position 
on  the  Lake  gives  it  access  to  the  Tast 
population  liying  around  its  shores. 
Tou  will  see  that  the  question  of  large 
or  small  spheres  of  operation  is  a  very 
important  one.  The  Directors,  in  all 
their  past  history,  haye  preferred  the 
former." 


iipper  plateau,  so  suitable  for  a  trading 

Ezpresaing  their  sympathy  with  the  missionary  brethren,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  which  they  have  undergone,  the  Board  thus 
addressed  them : — 


'*The  Directors  thank  you  aU  for 
the  zeal,  earnestness,  and  xmion  with 
which  you  haye  laboured  to  make  your 
jonmey  succeed,  and  they  offer  you 
their  warm  sympathy  in  ^e  difficul- 
ties, disappointments,  and  losses  with 
which  these  exertions  haye  met.  They 
trost,  howeyer,  that  not  only  God 


Himself  has  protected  and  sustained 
you  both  in  mind  and  body,  but  that 
He  has  giyen  you  much  comfort  in 
£[imself,  and  has  made  your  patience 
perfect  amid  the  trials  borne  for  the 
sake  of  His  cause.  Once,  and  again, 
haye  they  commended  you  to  His 
epedal  care." 


7.  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 
The  letters  from  the  brethren,  which  reached  England  in  February,  were 
at  once  laid  before  the  Directors,  when  the  position  of  the  mission,  and  the 
conrse  which  it  should  follow  during  the  approaching  dry  season,  were 
carefully  considered,  and  the  following  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board. 
Omr  readers  will  obserye  that  the  Directors  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
missionaries  with  regard  to  the  two  stations ;  and  that,  feeling  Mr.  Price's 
sernces  to  be  less  necessary  to  the  expedition  than  they  were  in  its  earlier 
stages,  they  haye  deemed  it  kind  and  wise  to  relieye  him  from  further  duty 
in  otmnection  therewith : — 
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L-^Tbax in legaidto the fdans of  the  eacpedition  for  the  present 7eer,  the 
Board  ^l^proYe  the  proposal  made  by  its  members  to  carry  fonraid  only  a 
portion  of  their  eqtiipment»  and  to  do  so  partly  by  oxen  and  partly  by  beaie^. 
Xhey  would  express  the  hope  that,  in  accoidanoe  with  Ihe  Tiews  oontccmed  in 
paragraph  8  of  their  Instmotioiis,  the  expedition  may  be  able  to  complete  the 
jonzney  to  Lake  Tanganyika  during  the  season ;  but  the  discretion  vesarved  to 
the  expedition  in  the  last  words  of  that  paragraph  is  left  rmdiminiBhed.  The 
Directors  still  consider  the  Lake  the  goal  of  the  expedition ;  but  they  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  Mirambo's  town  as  another  mission  station ;  if,  after  inquiry 
and  experience  on  the  spot,  its  members  are  tiiemselYes  satisfied  with  such  an 
arrangement :  and  they  are  desired  specially  to  report  npon  the  subject. 

2.-^That  considering  the  present  compact  form  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
importance  of  curtailing  the  expenditure  already  heavy ;  considering  the 
excellent  advance  already  made,  and  the  experience  gained  even  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  mission ;  remembering  also  that  his  appointment  to 
the  expedition  was  but  temporary,  and  for  a  special  purpose,  ^e  Board  are 
of  opinion  that  the  experience  and  advice  of  the  Bev.  Boqeb  Prigb  are  no 
longer  so  necessary  to  the  advance  of  the  expedition  as  they  were  at  the  outset ; 
especially  when  the  road  yet  to  be  traversed  is  as  new  to  him  as  to  the 
other  brethren ;  and  therefore,  with  warm  thanks  to  Mr.  Price  for  the  zeal  and 
energy  he  has  displayed  in  guiding  and  helping  the  expedition  hitherto,  they 
think  it  tmnecessary  that  he  should  return  to  Zanzibar. 

8.  MINUTE  -OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  DIEECTORS. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Town  and  Countby  Dikbctobs  held  in  the 
Mission  House  on  Wednesday,  March  20th,  the  following  Resolution  wafl 
passed  unanimously : — 

Tbat  this  Boabd  have  heard  with  much  interest  the  statements  which  havs 
been  made  to  them  respecting  the  Central  Afbtoan  Mission.  They  expresB 
their  cordial  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  Mb.  Puce  in 
the  conduct  of  the  expedition ;  but  they  fully  approve  the  Resolution  of  the 
Board,  when  Mr.  Price  had  returned,  seeing  that  he  was  appointed  for  only 
temporary  services,  not  to  send  him  back.  They  sympathioe  with  the  biethMD 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  mission,  in  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  in  its  prosecution ;  but  in  nothing  that  has  occurred  do  they  see  the 
slightest  reason  for  discouragement.  They  have  unabated  confidence  in  Hb. 
THOiiSON  and  his  coa4>utor8 ;  they  think  that  their  self-denying  and  defoted 
service  deserves  the  wannest  praise,  and  they  cherish  the  firm  persuasion  that» 
by  God*8  blessing  on  their  endeavours,  the  purpose  for  which  their  enterprise 
was  undertaken— that  of  establishing  a  missionary  station  on  Lake  Tanoait- 
TiXA  itself-^will  ere  long  be  atttained.  They  would  fiirther  exprssB  thor 
ooDViotionlhat,  hsrwever  desisable  it  may  be  to  establish  intermediate  stetioflir 
anything^ldchmay  be  done  in  respect  of  such  stations  should  begnboidnM^ 
to  the  attainment  of  the  great  original  purpose  of  the  mission. 
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III.— JInles  d  t^  gtmrf|  anb  ^j^ixuh. 

1.  DEATH  OF  EEV.  W.  BEYNON. 

The  Bey.  William  Betitok,  of  Beloaum,  whose  death  we  haye  now  the 
painM  duty  to  record,  retired  from  active  seryice  in  connection  with  the  South 
India  mission  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Beynon  left  England  in  May,  1825,  and 
pioeeeded  to  Bxllaby.  At  the  close  of  1828  he  remoyed  to  Beloatjm,  where 
he  continned  to  carry  on  mission  operations  until  the  year  1870.  After  a 
bziefvisit  to  England  he  returned  to  India,  and  resided  in  the  sphere  of  his 
fonner  labours  until  bis  lamented  death,  on  the  5th  February  in  the  present  year, 
iatiieseTenty-seiyenthysear  of  bis  age.  Mr.  Beynon  was  a  good  missionary 
of  Jesus  Obrist,  and  his  quiet  and  unobtrusiye  work  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  native  community  of  the  district  in  which  bis  lot  was  cast.  To  Mrs. 
Bejnon  in  her  widowhood,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  the  Directors 
tender  their  respectful  sympathy.  Our  brother  had  long  been  feeling  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  towards  the  end  of  January  an  attack  of  fever  supervened, 
from  which  he  never  rallied.  "  On  the  last  Sunday  he  was  with  us,"  writes 
the  Bey.  J.  G.  Hawkeb,  *'  he  said  that  in  the  coming  week  he  should  enter 
into  rest.  Tip  to  the  last  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work  of  Ohristian 
MissionB,  to  ivhioh  he  had  devoted  such  a  long  and  earnest  life.  In  this  work 
he  laboured  as  long  as  he  b'ad  strength  to  labour.  When  he  could  no  longer 
lAbonr  he  prayed.  When  he  could  no  longer  articulate  he  signified  by  his 
emphatic  though  indistinct  'Amen'  his  tmabated  love  for  the  work.  And 
now,  though  dead,  he  will  speak  to  all  who  visit  his  grave  of  the  hope  and 
object  that  animated  his  life  tbrough  the  veree  which  he  often  quoted,  acd 
which  he  has  directed  to  be  inscribed  '  on  his  tomb :  '  As  truly  as  I  live,  all 
the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.' " 

2.  EDINBUEGH  MEDICAL  MISSIONAEY  SOCIETY. 

The  Quarterly  Paper  of  the  EBimBTJBQH  Medical  Missioitaiiy  Socodbtt  for 
February,  contains  a  notice,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  respecting  the 
LiyisGSTONE  MEMORLiL  Bazaab,  which  took  place  in  the  Music  BLall,  Edin- 
boTgh,  in  December  last.  By  means  of  the  Bazaar  the  sum  of  £3,766  was 
nalized  for  the  completion  of  the  new  Thainiko  Institxttioit  for  Medical  Mis- 
Btouaies  now  in  course  of  erection  in  memory  of  DB..LiyiKO8T0sns: — ''The 
'Widespread  interest  excited  by  the  Bazaar  was  very  remarkable.  Its  object 
appealed  to  all  Christians  and  philanthropists,  to  every  one  who  desires  the  igno- 
lant  and  miserable  to  learn  the  truths  which  are  the  light  of  Kfe,  and  to  every- 
one who  desirBB  to  send  relief  and  ease  to  suffering  feUow-oreatores.  Then  the 
oonneotion  of  the  new  Institution  with  the  name  of  Livingstone  gave  it  another 
otrang  hold  on  public  sympathy.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  all  classes  was  a 
very  pleasant  feature,  tradesmen  and  working  men  volunteering  their  help  in 
many  ways,  and  giving  of  their  best,  artizans  in  some  oases  asking,  as  if  it  weie 
a  fsyoor,  to  be  allowed  to  contribttte  scnnething.  One  incident  is  too  touching  to 
be  fo^tten.  During  the  bazaar  a  woman  of  exceedingly  poor  aspect  huzried 
^'loqgh  the  crowd  and  banded  to  one  of  the  stall-holders  a  small  woik-basket> 
ctontoSlj  and  ixigeniousily  wrought  out  of  a  variety  of  materials,  which  she 
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said  was  to  be  sold.  Theladybeggedher  to  give  her  name  and addreai.  'No/ 
she  said,  <  the  ladies  here  would  not  know  the  place  I  come  from,'  and  die 
hastened  away.  He  who  watched  the  gifts  cast  into  the  treasnry,  and  lovingly 
pointed  ont  that  poor  widow  who  cast  in  of  her  penury  where  others  gaye  of 
their  abundance,  knows  the  name  that  was  withheld,  and  the  sacrifice  made 
out  of  loye  to  Him  will  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward." 

3.  THE  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
Under  date  Sydney,  January  31st,  1878,  the  Bey.  J.  P.  Sukdsblaitd  writes 
as  follows : — ''  The  John  WiUiarM  arriyed  here  on  the  28rd  January,  a  montik 
after  her  appointed  time.  She  has  met  with  yery  onfiayourable  Winds  duting 
her  yisit  to  the  out-stations  of  Samoa.  The  yessel  is  in  good  order  with  the 
exception  of  the  rigging,  which  has  lasted  well  oyer  nine  years.  Oaptiih 
TuBFiE  has  had  an  anxious  time,  and  he  has  su£Fered  somewhat  during  the 
last  part  of  the  yoyage." 


IV. 


|l(lD  gear's  Sacramental  Offering  to  Mhbs  jfanir. 


To  l^h  March,  1878. 


LONDOK. 

AAdphi  Ohapel 5    0   0 

Anerley 9    17 

Asylum  Bmi4 4    16 

Oambezirttll  New  Aoad  SCO 

dapham ^ 19    0    0 

OUranont  Chupd S  10    0 

Eritti    - 17    7 

Forest  Qate  ^ SOD 

Harley  Street 5    0    0 

HoUoiray,  Seyen  Sisters*  Road 4    8    S 

Marlborough  Ohapel,  Young  Women's 

Bible  Class 4    4    0 

HiUHill 5    0    0 

Norwood,  South  m.............    I  16    8 

FaddiBgton  Chapel 6    0    0 

Stratford  New  Onurdh   »• 7  15    I 

SurUton 8  17    2 

Tooting  l^O    0 

Wimbledon  (additional) 0  10    0 

TorkBoad 8  12    6 

GOUNT&T. 

Alresford. 1  19    7 

Alton  8  10    0 

AndoTer,  East  Street ^ 4    0    0 

Bererley 9  10*  0 

Birmingham,  Aoooks  Oreen  ..........M 4    0    8 

„  Oooeh  Street 110 

„  SaltleyBoad  8  15    8 

BlakensT,  Tabernacle    1    1    0 

Bolton,  St.  OeorgcPsBoad. 4    7    0 

Brentwood „ 8  15    4 

Bridgewater  5    0    0 

Brill 0    9    6 

Bristol,  KingslandChureh 10    0 

Burnley  AnziUary,  Nelson  10    0 

Bury,  Castle  Croft  Churoh. 0  10    0 

Burley,  nearBiagwood 2  12    0 

Bukhey 1  10    0 

Byfldd 0    6    6 

Oalue,  Fkee  Church 6    8    6 

Ohtaile,  StaSdrdshira     0  12    0 

Obeadle,  HulnM 2    0    0 

Glare , 10    0 

Cianbrodk „„„ 110 

Darwen,  Duckworth  Street  5    0    0 

DawUsh 10    0 

Dedham  ...^ I    5    0 

Deronport,  Princes  Street.^ 8  10    0 

tf  Mrs.  Bourne   ^ 0  10    0 

Dewsbury,  Trinity  Church  5    0    0 

DiiiBeld %  14  10 


*> 
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I 
0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
12 


n 
•f 

ft 

99 


ft 


5 

0 
8 

6 
I 
5 
17 
6 
14 


0 
0 
O* 
0 
0 
0 

s 

0 
Q 
0 

0 

• 

0 
6 
2 
0 

5 
* 
0 
0 
0 
0 

» 

0 

10 
0 


DuUnfleld.  Old  Hall  ChniQh   I 

Dundee,  Newport  Church 8 

Fanmure  Street IS 

B.  Teaman,  Esq 1 

James  Davidson,  Esq 5 

„     Mrs.  Baxter 10 

•ggliMn , , „, , ,     1 

Frome,  Zion  Chapk 4  10 

Qainaborough 0  16 

Ghimersal,  Oroye  Church 8  I 

OraTesend,  Princes  Street «  10   0 

Orlmaby,  Spring  Chureh  4  12 

HaliCax  Auxiliary,  Eastwood 0  10 

Elland.... 1  * 

Lightdiffe 8  10 

Park   .« 10  0 

Sion. •  0 

.,  Square 10  * 

Harwich 2  0 

HaTerhill,  Old  Chapel  117 

Hindley,  St.  Paul's  Church 1  0 

Hock]i& « ., 0  14 

HoraleyKm-Tyne I    ^ 

nkeston 1    1 

Ipswich,  Nicholas  Street  4 

JerseyTjIalkett  Place 2 

St  Aubin's  Church ....m^.    1 

St  John's  Church I 

Yiotoria  Street  m.....m    1 

Koidal,  Zion  Church 9 

Knowl  Green « 0 

I^mcaster,  Halton 0 

LongAshton ^ I 

Loughborough 1    1 

TtfiLf^ftnTiitil    ^ „...     5     0 

Maidstone,  Westborongh  Church 1  1<^ 

Maldon... 12   0 

Manchester,  Cavendish  Street .^   8 16  lo 

„  £ccles.M 10  0  0 

Oldham  Bead 4  1811 

Marte  I 

Mamte,  ZSon  Church. 1 

Marioorongh 1 

Matlock  Bath,  Glenorchy  Church  .^ 2 

Men  Auxiliary 7 

Middleeboro' ; .......    2 

Morley  Old  Chapel 1 

Northallerton 1 

,,  Mrs.  j^auiser   ....m. ...........    ' 

Nottingham,  Addison  Street ..MaM...   8 

„         Albion  Chapel 1 

f,         Castle  GAte  Ohuroh   ..««.....  10 
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18 
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8 

14 

• 
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10 
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19 
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BMUn^ianiyFMAr  Liii0,M»«.M..M.*.M 1  18  10 

„         St  Ann's  WeU  BoAd 4  18  1 

„         St.  Jamfl^  Strcct 4  16  0 

Fiterboio',  Trinity  Ghnioh ^ 4  10  8 

BointinView  ^ 0  12  S 

Pontefrtet ^ 1  IS  0 

ftMloB,  GnnMbAV  Stevet ^  1  10  0 

n      Lancaster  Boad. 4    4  0 

Aeikdjnff,  Castle  Street  .» 5    0  0 

BadfitdL „ 0  16  2 

fiiagvood 8    0  0 

BiiaMni,BetliMdAOongreg»ti(nulOh...  15  0 

atUooaids ^ 6  18  0 

Bsadovn.^ , 1  10  0 

Ssuthport,  Wast  End  Ohnrch ^„.  11    0  0 

Boafhfea 6    5  9 

SptSdag ^...............  8    0  0 

SWybiidga 7    4  4 


Sftondioasa 

8tratford>cn-ATon 

Tannton,  Paul's  Meeting  .„ 

The  Qulnta  

Throop 

Tiynrton „ 

Tonbridee  Wells,  Emmanuel  Ohiuroh  ... 

Upper  lull,  Ebenezer  Chnroh 

Yentnor 

Ware,  Church  Street ^ 

H     Widford 

Warsham •. 

Welford 

Westbnry-on-Seyem  ^ 

WhitchuToh  (Salop),  Bodington  Chnroh 

Wimbome 

'Wlyelisoombe  m 

Woroester  

Worthing 


3    0 

0 

1  18 

6 

5  16 

6 

3    0 

0 

8    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

5    1 

2 

1    0 

0 

6  10 

0 

1  10 

6 

0    6 

6 

9    0 

0 

1    8 

8 

1    1 

0 

1    6 

1 

8    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

18    7 

0 

8    9 

6 

Awn  16th  January  to  14M  Ftbruary,  1878 — (ConftnttecQ. 


▼Uui 5    0 

0 

Bi»d«ird-<m-A.Tm  17  17 

BonlBRftham •  IS 

BhenrtM  9    0 

• 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Tbtaiy (on aceoaat}   ....    C    S 
WMttoa  Baaett 11    t 

ViMtafap.    Leg^ey  of  the 
Irtt  MJh  lUrr  Boberts, 
«(TnbtldceWeI]a 4M   0 

0 

rtkadi/for  the  Ute  Mr! 
aayUs'elCittloa.KeToor..    7   0 

0 

Wmrihm.   ]Cr.B.Pan«tt..    1    1 

0 

^thmhmmftm.    toow  Bill 

a. til 

4 

Wnfhmm.  H.irillUBU.Biq.    1    1 

0 

IfLLBA. 
VmUf.   Bsanah  Street....  li   4 

0 

^itrwtarikm.    Xegaey  of  the 
late  lfl«  But  Thomas  ..SOO    0 

0 

ftminkt.    A«zlllar7 

Tatonueto 1114  10 

Pcmteok*  Dock,  AIMoa 
Hwra toe 

Beifb  1    0 

0 

tWr*  AnillazT 40   0 

0 

800n«AXD. 
JMrii 0    7 

0 

CWt 1  17 

II 

MtM&vr^Jk.     Dr.  Mnir,   for 
NorthCUaa 10 


0    0 


Minhwrgh  LUMet  AMMOkuy— 

Annaa   16  1»  S 

Cunbulaag.. 1  18  S 

Dimkeld   10  0 

EdiBbaxgh   10  0 

Forres... 10  0 

Olaagow    iS  12  0 

Kirkcaldy 0    0  S 

Portobello 80  17  6 

Salteoate  0  10  0 


Okugow.    AuxlUary   US    0  0 

B.K.Wood,B«q U    0  0 

Bateheaoa  Town  U.F.  Ch. 

(BallClaM) 10  0 

QrHmA.   AaxUiarj SS  11  4 

EiitmOmrgk S  10  • 

Inteh 0  15  0 


jr<iMM,  1009.  Mr.  A.  on- 

leapie 


0  10    0 


KUnA 0  10    6 


XirkwaU 9    6    0 

MotherweU 9    6    5 

Slamannan 8    0    6 


IBBLAND. 
CUmakiUt 116 

Cork.    ForUJUlMlstfoa....    10    0 

McmJutotnt.      Collected   by 
Mze.  Barrett   B  10    0 


Ftr  R*9.  M.  A.  Wartkmm. 

BallTmena    6    0S 

Portadown  S  19    0 

BichhiU 1  16    0 


TOBBTON   AND    COLONIAL 

80CIET1B8  AND  MISSION 

STATIONS. 

Oanadm,  NMrhrook*.  Bey.  A. 
Duff 10    0 


1  »    0 


JfonlroM.   AazllUry SI  10    7 

OrftMy,Biar.  Mr.J^.TQnoch  10   0 


BAywic.   For  ladiaa  Funlae 
(additional} 0 


S    0 


P«p  Bm.  B.  a.  WmrtJuamf 

Bridireof Allan S  10    0 

Oambaalaag OSS 

Dlacwall 110 

KdlBbarKh  0  14    6 


Cap*   Town,    Per  Bey.  W. 
Thompeon,    for    Indian 

Famine 26  IS    0 

Caledon  Square  Chnrek  ..    8  18    0 

Jamaica.  For  Indian  Famine. 
CoUectlona 

Brixton  Hill   8  11  0 

Daryton 5  0  0 

FirstUiU 2  4  6 

FonrPaths 8  10 

Mount    Zlon    and    Tare 

Mount    4  7  6 

Bidgemount   6  1  « 

'WhUcfleld   5  0  0 


SLoToUnk^a.      ContrlbattoBi, 
per  BoT.  W.  W.  QUI 10   0    0 


LONDON. 
WT.ir.  00),  Donation  on 
Aaaalty lOOO   0 


From  I6th  February  to  Ibih  March,  1878. 

Hvatington  stone,  Bsq SOO 


C.I.Xadle,Zaq 51  10   0 


0    0 


■myWcbb.Eiq 10 

Xn.  X4au»de,  ftar  China   ..  10   0   0 

'•W.A   10   0   0 

^.  Bnithwaite,   Eeq.,   te 

10   0    0 


M.1.F.0 

AHiUaae.Biq. 


10  0   0 


Memre    Brand  ft  Go.,  Itor 
China 5    5 


A  GHervyman  of  the  Choreh 
of  Bagland 5 


0    0 


B.F.0 5 

S.B.A ,     ~ 


0    0 


5    0    0 


Mrs.  Padgett  5   0   0 

ICze.  Henry  Spicer,  tm  Fe- 
male MlMions ISO 


&.T.Webb,BH 110 

10  0  0   Bey.  B-AditoBflbr  China..   1   l   0 


Beadere  of  f9U  Chri$UmH,  per 
Meara.  Morgan  ft  Soott, 
forAfriea 10    0 


A  Friend, fbr  China........    1    1    u 

T.H.om,Baq 1    1    o 

• .  0.  jS.  .............   ......     1  0 


John,  55 10    0 


Kim  Beat 
fbrFeeuUe 


nett,   Canonhory, 
ale  MImione    .... 


0    6    0 
"  A  Yoiee  fkmn  the  DnlT"  ..    0   4   6 
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said  was  to  be  sold.  The  lady  begged  her  to  give  her  name  andaddress.  'No/ 
she  said,  '  the  ladies  here  would  not  know  the  place  I  come  from/  and  she 
hastened  away.  He  who  watched  the  gifts  cast  into  the  treasury,  and  lovingly 
pointed  out  that  poor  widow  who  cast  in  of  her  penury  where  otliers  gave  of 
their  abundance,  knows  the  name  that  was  withheld,  and  the  sacriftoe  made 
out  of  love  to  Him  will  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward." 


3.  THE  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
Under  date  Sydney,  January  31st,  1878,  the  Bey.  J.  P.  Sukdeblaio)  wntes 
as  follows :— "  The  John  WiUiaTns  arrived  here  on  the  28rd  January,  a  month 
after  her  appointed  time.  She  has  met  with  very  unfiavourable  Winds  duzing 
her  visit  to  the  out-stations  of  Samoa.  The  vessel  is  in  good  order  with  the 
exception  of  the  rigging,  which  has  lasted  well  over  nine  yean,  Oaptabi 
TuBFiE  has  had  an  anxious  time,  and  he  has  suffered  somewhat  during  the 
last  part  of  the  voyage." 
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%\lt  ^eMaos  of  %mmQ  attH^  ileligian.* 

Ay  Addbess  delivered    bt    the    Ret.   Julius   H.  Seelte  ox 

ASSUHINQ  THE  PRESIDENCY   OF  AmHSBST  COLLEGE. 

AxHERsr  College  was  founded  bj  Christiaa  people  and  for  a  Christian 
poipose.  It  was  an  association  of  Christian  ministers,  who,  at 
Shelbame,  Hay  10th,  1815,  started  measures  for  the  foundation  of  the 
College,  and  it  was  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  Franklin  and. 
Hampshire  Counties  by  whom  these  measures  were  carried  to  their 
conaammation;-  The  inspiring  sources  of  the  whole  movement  were 
devotion  to  Christ  and  zeal  for  His  kingdom.  When  the  first  college 
building  was  dedicated,  and  its  first  president  and  professor  were 
inaagnrated,  September  18th,  1821,  "  the  promotion  of  the  religion  of 
Ciirist "  was  declared  to  be  the  sx>ecial  object  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  prayers  which  were  then  offered  for  *'  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  to  whose  service  " — in  the  language 
then  used — ''this  institution  is  consecrated,''  have  been  since  re. 
peated  with  undiminished  earnestness  and  faith,  on  every  similar 
occasion.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  after  the  legislative 
act  of  incorporation,  steps  were  taken  for  the  organisation  of  a 
Christian  Church,  which,  when  formed,  was  named  the  Church  of 

*  Through  the  kindnesB  of  a  friend  we  aro  enabled  to  publish  this  admirablo 
aidren  with  the  Bftnctioii  of  the  author ;  and  although  it  exceeds  the  space  that 
weuBually  allot  to  any  one  article,  we  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  importance  of  the  theme,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  treated,  more 
than  justify  our  course. 
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Christ  ia  Amherst  College,  as  indicative  no  less  of  the  Catholic  than 
the  Christian  spirit  which  should  here  reign. 

It  was  the  original  purpose,  from  which  the  friends  and  guardians 
of  the  College  have  never  swerved,  that  there  should  be  here  furnished 
the  means  for  the  highest  attainable  culture  in  science  and  literature 
and  philosophj.  The  College  was  not  to  fall  below  the  best  in 
its  intellectual  provisions.  But  the  constant  and  chief  aim  of  its 
founders  was  to  establish  here  ^n  educational  institution  in  which 
Christian  faith  might  dominate,  and  whose  power  might  subserve  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth. 

In  all  this  Amherst  College  is  not  peculiar.  Other  institutioxis  of 
learning  have  been  founded  and  carried  forward  with  the  same 
purpose.  Indeed,  here  is  the  source  from  which  directly  and  obvi- 
ously, or  indirectly,  all  our  influences  of  education  flow.  The  schools 
of  the  Christian  world  trace  their  actual  historical  origin  to  the 
Christian  Church.  As  early  as  the  third  centuiy  we  find  it  recognized 
as  a  Christian  duty  to  plant  schools  for  the  nurture  of  the  children 
and  youth  wherever  churches  were  planted.  In  subsequent  centuries, 
by  recommendations  and  decrees  of  councils  and  synods,  the  attention 
of  Christian  ministers  was  everywhere  directed  to  the  establishment 
of  town  and  village  and  parochial  schools,  '^  because  " — ^as  the  third 
Council  of  Lateran  in  1179  decreed — "  the  Church  of  God,  as  a  pious 
mother,  is  bound  to  provide  opportunity  for  learning."  It  was  under 
this  influence  that  England,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  waa  called 
the  land  of  schools,  every  cathedral  and  almost  every  monastery 
having  its  own. 

The  precise  time  and  way  in  which  the  oldest  universities  of 
Europe  arose  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  but  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  they  directly  owed  their  origin  to  the  Church,  and  were 
subject  to  her  control.  The  University  of  Paris,  the  oldest  of  them 
all — with  the  possible  exception  of  that  at  Bologna — was  designated 
as  "  the  first  school  of  the  Church,"  and  the  oldest  public  documents 
extant  respecting  it  are  ecclesiastical  decrees  for  its  management. 

When  the  Reformation  arose,  its  great  religious  quickening  was  a 
wide-reaching  inspiration  towards  education,  as  well.  The  great 
reformers  were  well  nigh  as  zealous  in  the  work  of  education  as  in 
that  of  religious  purification.  "It  ia  a  grave  and  serious  thing," 
says  Luther  in  his  "  Address  to  the  Common  Councils  of  aU  the  Cities 
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of  Germany  in  behalf  of  Christian  Schools/'  written  in  1524,  ''  affect- 
ing the  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  all  the  world^  that 
we  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  aiding  and  instructing  the  young. 
I  entreat  you  in  God's  behalf  not  to  think  so  lightly  of  this  matter, 
as  many  do."  Melancthon  equalled  Luther  in  his  zeal,  and  surpassed 
him  in  his  practical  activity  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  He 
wrote  tezt>books  on  dialectics,  rhetoric,  physics,  and  ethics,  which 
were  more  widely  used  in  schools  than  any  other  books  of  his  time' 
No  man,  not  even  Erasmus,  contributed  so  profoundly  to  the  culture 
of  the  age  as  did  Melancthon.  It  was  through  a  visitation  of  the 
churches  and  schools  of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  in  1527,  in  which 
more  than  thirty  men  were  engaged  through  a  whole  year,  that  the 
KH^alled  Saxon  school  system,  which  may  properly  be  termed  the 
basis  of  the  modern  German  system  of  education,  was  drawn  up  by 
Luther  and  Melancthon. 

Is  this  wide-reaching  relation  of  religion  and  education  after  all 
only  accidental  and  temporary,  or  has  it  a  rational  ground,  whi«h  is 
therefore  abiding  and  on  which,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  still  continue 
to  build  1  There  is  at  the  present  time  no  graver  or  more  practical 
question  relating  to  education  than  this,  and  none  also  on  which 
more  hasty  and  inconsiderate  answers  are  apt  to  be  given,  perhaps,  on 
either  side.  It  will  help  us  to  a  clear  view  and  correct  conclusion, 
if  we  divest  ourselves  at  the  outset  of  the  very  common  but  quite 
superficial  notion  that  there  is  an  inherent  law  of  progi*ess  in  human 
nature,  by  which  it  is  constantly  seeking  and  gaining  for  itself  an 
improved  condition.  Such  a  notion  is  not  supported  by  the  facts, 
either  of  history  or  of  human  nature  itself.  The  facts  of  history 
certainly  show  a  far  more  prominent  law  of  deterioration  than  of 
progress.  Over  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  gk)be  to-day,  and 
with  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  mankind,  retrogression  reigns 
instead  of  progress,  and  this  is  true  as  we  look  back  through  all  ages. 
Progress  not  only  has  never  been  universal,  but  so  far  as  records 
reach,  it  has  always  been  confined  to  the  few ;  wherever  yet  its  fertil- 
ising streams  have  flowed,  they  have  been  rivers  in  narrow  beds,  never 
covering  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Moreover,  in  tin- 
numbered  instances  where  progress  has  begun,  it  has  died  out  and 
^lisappeared.  The  evidences  of  this  are  as  striking  as  they  are 
mournful.     No  historical  fact  is  clearer  than  that  human  progress 
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has  never  revealed  any  inherent  power  of  self-perpetoation.  Arts, 
languages,  literatures,  sciences,  civilizations,  religions,  have,  in  un- 
numbered instances,  deteriorated  and  left  a  people  to  grope  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  whose  progenitors  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of 
life.  There  is  as  jet  no  induction  of  factfl  sufficiently  broad,  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  unless  we  had  some  other  ground  for  our 
hope,  that  any  progress  that  the  world  now  knows  is  certain  to  be 
permanent  or  likely  to  be  universal. 

These  phenomena  would  not  surprise  us  if  we  did  but  see  that 
they  represent,  on  a  broad  scale,  only  a  deep-seated  £act  in  human 
nature  itself.  Strange,  and  startling,  and  sad  as  it  is,  it  will 
not  be  doubted  by  a  close  observer,  that  there  is  a  much  deeper  im- 
pulse in  human  nature  to  throw  away  its  privileges  than  to  retain 
them.  Endow  a  man  with  any  possessions  you  please,  give  him  an^ 
kind  or  degree  of  culture,  let  his  culture  be  clothed  and  crowned 
with  virtue  till  he  shines  like  the  sun,  and  lesser  stars  fade  in  his 
light,  and  then  leave  him  to  himself ;  take  away  the  restraints  and 
incentives  of  society,  free  his  thoughts  from  the  claims  of  God  and 
duty,  and  let  only  the  dictates  and  desires  which  are  bounded  by  his 
individual  will  control  him,  and  how  long  before  his  glory  will  be 
gone,  and  you  might  search  in  vain  among  the  ashes  of  his  wasted 
privileges  for  a  single  spark  of  his  former  fire  ?  The  influences  which 
perpetuate  a  man's  culture,  which  give  it  strength  and  growth  and 
fruitfulness,  are  not  of  the  man's  own  creation.  They  are  not  his  in 
any  sense,  save  as  he  receives  them,  and  he  can  no  more  retain  them 
than  he  can  retain  until  to-morrow,  the  light  of  the  8un  by  which  he 
walks  to-day,  and  without  whose  continued  shining  he  walks  in 
darkness. 

Still  less  is  it  within  the  power  of  human  nature  to  originate 
than  to  perpetuate  its  progress.  There  are  many  current  notions 
upon  this  point  which  a  clear  discernment  would  at  once  dispeL  We 
crudely  talk  as  though  human  natui*e  by  the  evolution  of  its  own 
inherent  forces  could  lift  itself  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane,  but 
in  no  case  was  this  ever  done.  The  historical  fact  has  always  been 
that  the  higher  has  first  descended  upon  and  breathed  its  inspiration 
into  the  lower  before  the  latter  has  shown  any  impulse  to  improve- 
ment. In  our  processes  of  education,  the  higher  schools  have  not 
grown  out  of  the  lower  and  do  not  rest  upon  them,  but  the  higher  school 
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ia  historically  first,  and  the  lower  one  is  its  product,  not  its  pre- 
cursor ;  and  there  is  no  law  of  evolution  by  which  the  common  school 
grows  up  into  the  college,  for  as  an  historical  fSact,  the  college  actually 
comes  first,  and  gives  birth  to  the  common  school.  It  is  not  by  the 
lover  education  of  the  many  that  we  eventually  have  the  higher 
education  of  the  few,  but  the  exact  converse  of  this  is  the  universal  rule. 

A  great  man  who  leads  his  nation  or  his  age  to  a  higher  state  is 
no  mere  product  of  forces  belonging  to  the  time  of  his  appearance. 
What  forces  belonging  to  his  time  produced  Moses,  or  Confucius,  or 
Sakja-Muni,  or  Zoroaster,  or  Socrates  1  A  great  man  is  a  God- 
bestowed  gift  upon  his  time,  giving  to  his  time  a  new  day  for  which 
there  is  no  approaching  dawn,  and  whose  coming  is  as  unexplained  by 
the  conditions  when  he  came,  as  it  was  unexpected  by  the  people  to 
▼horn  he  cama  They  are  lifted  by  him  to  a  higher  plane,  because 
he  stands  already,  and  from  the  outset,  on  a  higher  plane  than  they. 
So  far  as  records  of  history  go,  no  nation  ever  originated  its  own 
progress.  No  savage  has  ever  civilized  himself.  The  lamp  which 
lightens  any  one  nation  in  its  progress,  has  always  been  lighted  by  a 
lamp  behind  it. 

Whence,   then,  does  progress  originate,  and  by  what  means  is  it 
perpetuated  t     A    general  answer  to  this  question  is  not  difficult. 
Divesting  ourselves  of  all  theories  which  prejudge  the  facts,  and  look- 
ing only  at  the  facts  themselves,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  prime 
impulse  towards  human  improvement,  is  not  any  desire  for  what 
may  be  called  the  arts  or  advantages  of  civilization.    These  have  no 
attraction  to  a  people  which  does  not  already  possess  them.     They 
are  not  attractive  to  a  savage ;  on  the  oontraiy,  he  finds  them  re- 
pulsive.    This,  in  fact,  is  what  makes  him  a  savage,  that  he  hates 
the  very  condition  in  which  the  civilized  man  finds  his  joy.     He  is 
conscious  of  but  few  wants,  and  these  of  the  simplest  sort,  which  it 
needs    but  few  efiforts  to  satisfy ;   and  the  gifts  of  civilization  for 
which  he  feels  no  necessity,  ofier  him,  therefore,  no  advantages  which 
he  can  appreciate,  and  can  excite  in  him  no  efibrts  to  obtain  them. 
The  first  impulse  to  any  improvement  of  a  man's  outward  condition 
must  come  from  the  quickening  of  some  inner  inspiration,  without 
which  all  the  blandishments  of  civilization  could  no  more  win  a 
savage  to  a  better  state  than  could  all  the  warmth  of  the  sun  woo  a 
desert  to  a  fruitful  field. 
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But  the  seed  of  this  inner  quickening  can  never  be  planted  in  the 
soul  of  the  savage  by  advancing  knowledge.  He  does  not  desire 
knowledge  any  more  than  he  desires  the  power  which  knowledge 
biings.  He  is  not  only  indifierent  to  his  ignorance  but  he  is  uncon- 
scious of  it,  for  ignorance  is  first  of  all  and  always  ignorant  of  itself. 
An  ignorant  people  has  never  yet  leaped  from  its  ignorance  into  ad- 
vancing knowledge  without  some  other  impulse  than  the  knowledge 
furnished.  In  order  that  knowledge  may  be  attractive  and  thus  at- 
tained, the  soul  must  be  kindled  by  some  inspiring  sentiment^  and  thus 
we  find  as  an  historical  fact  that  the  quickened  heart  is  the  precursor 
of  the  enlightened  intellect  and  the  origin  of  progress  with  any  people. 

In  the  history  of  human  knowledge,  science  is  always  preceded  and 
quickened  by  art,  yet  art  d03S  not  spontaneously  originate.  While 
the  mother  of  science,  she  herself  is  the  child  of  religion.  These 
sentiments  of  the  soul  in  which  art  finds  its  fountain,  and  from  which 
all  the  streams  of  science  spring,  are  the  deep  convictions  of  the  soul's 
religious  wants  and  its  religious  capabilities.  Take  to  illustrate  Uns 
any  of  the  arts  which  mark  the  culture  of  a  people,  and  trace  their 
origin  and  history.  It  might  be  crudely  supposed  that  architecture 
arose  £rom  a  natural  necessity  man  has  of  furnishing  himself  a  shelter 
and  a  dwelling-place.  But  allowing  this  natural  necessity  to  exist, 
and  supposing  it  to  have  found  its  natural  expression,  the  result 
need  have  no  more  natural  resemblance  to  architecture  than  have 
the  huts  of  a  Hottentot  kraal  to  the  palaces  of  Vienna  and  TersailleB. 
Man's  natural  want  of  a  shelter  can  be  supplied,  and  if  we  look  simply 
at  numbers,  is  supplied  by  a  great  majority  of  men,  with  no  greater 
beauty  and  scarcely  such  architectural  skill  as  are  found  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  ant  or  the  beaver.  But,  aside  from  this,  the  truth  is  that 
the  history  of  architecture  does  not  begin  with  the  history  of  human 
homes.  The  oldest  remains  of  architecture  are  symbols  and  monuments 
of  religious  faith.  Columns  and  colonnades  and  temples,  structures 
erected  for  worship,  or  to  symbolise  some  object  or  doctrine  of 
religion, — these,  and  not  human  dwellings,  are  the  earliest  indications 
we  have  of  the  dawn  of  architecture.  Looking  now,  not  in  the^^light 
of  any  theory  which  prejudges  the  facts,  but  only  at  the  facts  them* 
selves,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  construction  of  his 
dwelling  house  that  taught  man  to  build  his  temple,  but  it  was 
exactly  the  reverse. 
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The  same  is  true  with  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  music.   It  was  a 
religious  impulse  which  gave  to  all  these  their  first  inspiration.     The 
oldest  monuments  we  possess  of  any  of  these  arts  are  associated  with 
some  religious  rite  or  faitL     But  more  than  this,  we  must  also  notice 
the  andouhted  fact  that  the  arts  have  grown  in  glory  just  as  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  has  grown  in  power.     The  period  of  decadence  in 
art  is  always  indicated  by  a  prior  decline  in    religion.       There 
is  no  high  art,  as  I  suspect  we  may  also  say  there  is  never  a  great 
genius  uninspired  by  some  sort  of  a  religious  sentiment  and  impulse. 
As  the  seed  whose  growth  shall  fill  the  fields  with  plenty,  and  clothe 
the  earth  with  beauty,  slumbers  in  the  earth  in  darkness,  and  with 
no  signs  of  life  till  the   warmth  of  the  sun  comes  nigh,  so  all  the 
thoughts  of  men,  with  whatever  capabilities  of   art    and  science 
endowed,  lie  dormant  in  the  soul  till  some  Divine  communication  stirs 
the  soul  with  the  sense  of  its  accountability  and  its  sin,  and  kindles  it 
with  a  longing  for  the  favour  of  its  God.     If,  as  all  the  facts  would 
indicate,  even  if  we  had  no  evidence  from  Scripture,   man  originally 
started  on  the  high  plane  of  these  Divine  communications,  from  which 
he  feU,  all  his  subsequent  degradation  has  had  its  stages  exactly 
marked  by  the  prior  degree  in  which  his  knowledge  of  God  has  been 
clouded.     The  knowledge  of  God  is  the  light  of  our  inner  life,  and 
when  this  light  grows  dim  or  dies,  the  glory  of  great  thoughts  and 
noble  deeds  fiades  also  and  expires.  I  know  not  elsewhere  so  profound 
a  statement  of  the  law  of  history  when  men  do  not  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  as  Paul's  in  the  first  chapter  of  Bomans  :  '^  Because  that 
when  they  knew  God  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations  and  their  foolish 
heart  wa«  darkened.     Professing  themselves  to  be  wise  they  became 
fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
like  to  corruptible  men,   and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things.     Wherefore   God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness 
through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts.'' 

All  this  is  quite  contrary,  I  am  well  aware,  to  many  current  theories. 
I  read  in  a  late  book  by  a  noted][author,  "  To  believe  that  man  was 
originally  civilised  and  then  sufiered  utter  degi-adation  in  so  many  i-e- 
gions,  is  to  take  a  pitiably  low  view  of  human  nature."  But,  alas  ! 
this  is  exactly  the  view  widch  the  sad  facts  of  history  oblige  us  to 
take,  and  we  must  square  our  views  of  human  nature  to  the  actual 
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facts  of  the  case,  whether  or  not  it  would  better  suit  our  desires  and 
our  theories  to  have  them  otherwise.  All  the  facts  of  history  point 
backward,  not  to  an  original  savage  state,  but,  as  the  deep  thinkers 
of  antiquity  in  the  pagan  world  were  constantly  declaring,  to  an 
original  golden  age  of  peace  and  purity. 

Man  became  corrupt  and  degraded  instead  of  being  originally  such, 
and  as  all  his  degradation  comes  from  the  darkness  into  which  he 
plunges  when  he  turns  away  from  God,  so  it  is  not  strange  that  his 
purity  and  upward  progress  are  restored  to  him  only  as  the  light  of 
God! 9  communications  shines  again  upon  his  soul  Here  is  not  only 
the  first  impulse  to  human  progress,  but  the  only  one  which  in  our 
time,  or  previously,  has  shown  any  permanent  power.  Wild,  uncivil- 
ised, barbarous,  savage  people  are  changing  to-day  to  a  state  of  peace 
and  purity  and  advancing  civilisation,  not  by  commerce  or  conquest 
of  arms,  not  by  letters,  or  science,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  so-called 
useful  arts,  but  by  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  story  of 
God's  grace,  which  makes  a  man  feel  that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  gives 
him  his  fii*st  longing  for  a  better  state.  He  who  does  not  see  the  ex- 
hibitions of  tlus  now  taking  place  on  different  parts  of  the  globe,  la 
blind  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  and  most  important  events  of  the 
present  age.  A  naked,  filthy  savage,  who  has  heard  the  story  of  the 
Gospel  and  been  brought  to  a  living  application  of  its  strange  truths, 
wishes  at  once  to  be  clothed  and  clean,  and  becomes  thus  for  the  first 
time  conscious  of  wants  which  his  industry  must  relieve.  CivilisatioD, 
education,  all  progress  starts  with  this  inner  quickening,  which  they 
•could  no  more  themselves  originate  than  could  the  brooks  wl^ich 
beautify  the  meadows,"originate  the  mountain  springs  fiom  which  they 
£oNv.  Clear  observers  now  acknowledge  the  mistake  of  attempting 
to  civilise  a  savage  people  through  any  other  process  than  by  a  prior 
religious  renovatioD.  Plato  saw  this  when  he  argued  in  "  The  Sophist^'' 
that  men  immeraed  in  sensualism  need  to  be  improved  before  they  can 
be  instructed — they  must  first  become  vii'tuous  before  they  can  be  made 
intelligent 

The  basis  and  life  of  all  our  present  civilisation  are  clearly  seen  to 
be  in  the  Christian  spirit  and  the  religious  quickening  it  has  wrought 
It  was  not  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  conse- 
quent scattering  of  Greek  scholars  over  Europe,  which  led  to  the 
modem  revival  of  learning ;   and  it  was  not  the  grander  proportions 
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vhicli  the  natural  world  assumed  through  the  disooveries  of  Columbus 
and  Kepler,  nor  the  new  method  furnished  by  Bacon  for  the  ''  instau- 
ration  of  the  natural  sciences"  which  has  led  to^so  vast  an  increase  of 
the  stadj  of  nature  in  these  modern  times.  The  light  before  which 
the  Dark  Ages  rolled  away,  and  in  which  all  the  germs  of  oiu-  modern 
lifehave  been  quickened,  was  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  which, 
long  before  the  time  of  Luther,  was  falling  on  the  vision  of  Tauler, 
and  Eckhart,  and  Nicolas  of  Basle,  and  the  Gottesfreunde,  and  the 
saintlj  men  who  wrote  the  "Theologia  Germanica"  and  the  "  Imitation 
of  Christ." 

Not  only  the  dawn,  but  the  day,  of  which  we  boast,  has  proceeded 
step  by  step  from  the  clearer  shining  on  the  human  soul  of  some 
truths  which  the  Bible  first  revealed.  It  is  a  simple  but  most  signi- 
ficant truth,  that  every  stage  of  our  modem  progress  has  been  pre- 
ceded and  inspired  by  a  closer  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  deeper 
reverence  for  them  as  the  Word  of  God. 

These  historical  facts  will  not  surprise  the  profound  student  of 
human  nature.  By  such  a  student  not  only  are  the  religious  feelings 
seen  to  spring  fi-om  the  deepest  susceptibility  of  the  soul,  but  they 
are  seen  also  to  form  the  very  ground-work  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  first  impulse  to  know  is  always  a  feeling.  The  thoughts 
of  the  intellect  ai^e  started  and  sustained  by  the  sentiments  of  the  souL 
But 

'*  Those  first  afiections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  onr  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; " 

do  not  have  their  object,  and  do  not  find  their  source  in  finite  things. 
The  knowledge  of  the  finite,  instead  of  producing,  presupposes  the 
knowledge  of  the  infinite.  The  disposition  to  measure  and  grasp  the 
finite  is  not  derived  from  the  finite,  for  the  finite,  with  no  standard 
to  measure,  and  no  power  to  grasp  itself,  can  originate  no  impulse  to 
attempt  these  achievements.  The  first  movement  of  thought,  in  so 
fsr  as  it  differs  from  the  thoughtless  perceptions  of  the  brute,  is  a 
movement  to  learn  the  ground  and  meaning  of  things.  The  fii-st 
question  asked  by  the  human  mind,  and  which  also  marks  the  mind's 
progress  in  all  its  stages,  is  the  question,  "  Why  ? "  But  this  ques- 
tion could  never  be  asked  save  for  the  deep  conviction  that  it  could 
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be  answered.  The  disposition  to  seek  the  explanation  of  things  could 
never  arise  but  for  the  ineradicable  conviction  that  the  explanation  can 
be  found.  But  what  does  this  imply  when  thoroughly  considered  t 
An  explanation  needing  itself  to  be  explained  does  not  answei*  the 
mind's  inquiries.  These  inquiries  cease  only  when  an  ultimate  and 
self-sufficient  ground  is  reached.  The  mind  rests  only  on  what  is  itself 
at  rest  But  nature  does  not  rest.  Nothing  in  nature  rests.  life 
in  unnumbered  generations  rolling  like  a  flood,  light  and  heat  pene- 
trating space  in  perpetual  pulsations,  the  winds,  the  waves,  the  stars 
sweeping,  swelling,  circling  in  ceaseless  change,  mark  the  restlessness 
of  nature  everywhere.  Up  and  down  this  realm  of  things  the  human 
thought  wanders  in  its  inquiries,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  One 
inquiry  only  answered  by  another,  one  fact  of  nature  expounded  by  a 
farther  fact,  which  needs  itself  an  explanation  by  son\ething  still  be- 
yond, keeps  thought  ever  baffled,  keeps  its  products  of  philosophy 
and  science  ever  tossing  to  and  fro,  and  makes  the  mind  in  its  thirst 
for  truth  like  the  traveller  thirsting  for  water  in  the  desert,  before 
whose  eyes  floats  the  distant  mirage  of  flowing  fountains  and  shining 
streams,  which  keeps  beyond  him  as  he  travels  towards  it,  and  still 
mocks  him  with  its  delusion  as  he  sinks  exhausted  in  the  sand.  Only 
reason  rests ;  only  the  supernatural  rests,  and  the  human  mind  in 
its  inquiries  into  nature  in  its  eager  search  for  the  unseen  meaning 
of  the  things  it  sees,  finds  joy  and  peace  only  when  it  finds  the 
supernatural. 

But  the  supernatural  marks  the  end  no  more  than  it  does  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mind's  inquiries.  The  supernatural  is  the  alpha  as  well  as 
the  omega  of  the  human  thought.  We  never  should  be  impelled  to  seek 
it  but  for  its  own  stirrings  already  within  us.  That  which  the  thoughts 
of  our  intellect  are  striving  to  formulate  is  already  present  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  soul.     The  mind's  pursuit  of  science  and  philosophy 
is  only  its  impulse  to  know  what  it  already  feels,  is  only  its  effort  to 
become  conscious  of  what  is  already  its  unconscious  possession.    The 
saying  of  Lessing  is  often  quoted,  *'  If  the  Almighty  should  hold  out 
to  me  in  His  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in  His  left  the  search  for  truth 
and  deign  to  offer  me  which  I  would  prefer,  I  would  say,  Lord,  par- 
don the  weakness  of  Thy  servant,  yet  grant  me  the  search  for  truth 
rather  than  all  truth.'*     But  could  the  human  mind  ever  take  such 
an  attitude  as  this  ?     Could  we  ever  choose  a  progress  which  has  no 
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goal  save  the  endless  repetition  of  its  own  steps, — a  way  like  .that  of 
SuyphuB  rolling  his  stone  up  the^steep  mountain  side,  only  to  find  it 
slipping  from  his  grasp  before  it  reached  its  summit,  and  ever  rolling 
back  into  the  valley  again  f  No,  no,  we  seek  that  we  may  find.  The 
hope  without  fruition  dies,  and  the  hopeless  search  would  not  be 
undertaken  by  one  who  knew  its  hopelessness.  The  search  for  truth 
is  excited  only  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  love  of  trath  bears  witness 
to  the  presence  of  the  truth  within  the  soul,  whose  face  that  soul 
alone  desires  to  see  which  has  already  felt  its  quickening 
oabrace.  But  truth  is  inconceivable  without  God.  Neither 
truth,  nor  beauty,  nor  goodness  would  have  any  meaning,  or  be 
anything  more  than  words,  which  the  unthinking  brute  might  speak 
as  well  as  man,  unless  they  point  to  Him  and  come  from  Him  in 
▼horn  all  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness  find  aJone  their  exhaustlees  and 
eternal  source]  and  sun.  They  are  not  Grod ;  they  are  not  parts  of 
Him ;  but  they  are  revelations  of  Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
liave  our  being,  who  is  not  thus  far  from  any  one  of  us,  and  who  declares 
something  of  His  glory  to  the  eye  Vhich  He  has  opened  to  behold  it 
in  these  radiant  expressions  of  Himself.  We  call  that  man  glorious, 
whether  artist^  sage,  or  hero,  who  has  seen  and  made  known  to  us  the 
gloiy  of  these  Divine  manifestations,  and  we  link  his  name  with  im- 
mortal renown.  But  the  glory  is  not  in  what  he  is,  but  in  what  he 
beholds.  This  it  is  which  has  furnished  him  his  exaltation  and  his 
fiune,  and  which  ,^ 

"  Difiturbfl  [him]  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sablime 
Of  Bomethiiig  far  more  deeply  interf  ased, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.  '* 

Thus  the  whole  intellectual  life  hangs  on  what,  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  may  be  termed  the  religious  life.  Its  original  im- 
pulse comes  from  the  religious  life,  and  it  will  be  strong  and  fruitful,  only 
as  this  is  profound  and  penetrating.  That  self-consciousness  wherein 
^  are  distinguished  from  the  brute,  and  in  which  the  very  being  of 
i%aaon  consists,  has  not  only  as  its  constant  attendant,  but  as  its 
essential  pre-requisite,  the  consciousness  of  God.  "  To  know  God,"  says 
Jacobi,  <<  and  to  possess  reason,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  just  as 
liot  to  know  God  and  to  be  a  brute  are  one  and  the  same  thing." 
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This  knowledge  maj  be  very  vague ;  its  first  dawnings  xnaj  be  so  dim 
that  they  can  hardly  be  discerned  from  the  feelings  out  of  which  they 
rise ;  it  may  often  remain  quite  obscure,  and  may  even  be  denied  or 
derided  by  the  very  intellect  which  has  derived  all  its  light  and  life 
therefrom,  but  the  truth  still  and  for  ^ver  remains,  that  there  can  be 
no  illumination  of  the  intellect  without  a  prior  inspiration  of  the  heart, 
and  this  inspiration  of  the  heart  is  as  meaningless  and  groundless 
without  a  Divine  impulse,  as  would  be  the  light  and  warmth  of 
earthly  nature  without  the  quickening  presence  of  the  sun. 

What  then  are  the  practical  consequences  of  this  truth  ?  What 
adjustments  does  it  require  in  the  processes  of  our  higher  education? 
It  requires,  obviously,  that  the  comer  stone  and  the  top  stone  and  the 
informing  law  of  our  whole  educational  fabric  should  be  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  freedom,  the  faith  in  which  the  true  religious  life  fiftds 
its  only  sufficient  root,  and  the  freedom  in  which  that  same  life  finds 
its  only  adequate  expression.  We  need  Christian  faith  to  perpetuate 
and  perfect  what  Christian  faith  has  begun.  For,  even  if  the  fabric 
built  upon  this  basis  could  be  kept  standing  when  its  foundations 
were  removed,  its  increasing  beauty  and  living  growth  would  then  he 
gone.  A  Christian  college,  therefore,  looking  not  at  transient  but  at 
permanent  ends,  sowing  seed  for  a  perennial  harvest  of  the  farthest 
science  and  the  fairest  culture,  will  be  solicitous,  first  of  all,  to  continue 
Christian.  If  it  is  to  be  in  the  long  run  truly  successful  in  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  it  will  have  the  Christian  name  written  not  alone 
upon  its  seal  and  its  first  records,  but  graven  in  its  life  as  inefiaceablj 
as  was  the  name  of  Pheidias  on  Athene's  shield.  It  will  seek  for 
Christian  teachers  and  only  these— men  in  whom  are  seen  the  dignity 
and  purity  and  grace  of  Christ's  disciples,  and  whose  lips  instruct^ 
while  their  lives  inspire.  It  will  order  all  its  studies  and  its  disci- 
pline that  its  pupils,  through  the  deep  and  permanent  impulse  of  a  life 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  may  be  led  to  the  largest  thoughts 
and  kindled  to  the  highest  aims,  with  an  energy  undying  and  an  en- 
thusiasm which  does  not  fade.  It  will  not  be  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christy  nor  remiss  in  preaching  that  Gospel  to  its  students  ^  till 
they  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  Crod  unto  a  perfect  man." 

But  this  is  to  be  taken  in  no  narrow  sense.     Ohiistian  fiiith  does 
not  fetter,  it  emancipates  the  mind.     Just  in  proportion  to  its  depth 
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and  power  is  its  possessor  liberated  from  prejadice  and  superstition 
^d  all  narrowness  of  thought.  Christian  faith  is  not  only  not  hostile 
tofreethoQght,  bat  it  finds  its  normal  exercise  and  expression  in  this 
▼erj  freedom.  It  is  itself  in  such  exact  accord  with  all  the  original 
endowments  and  deepest  instincts  of  the  soul — ^whose  foundations 
vere  not  laid  in  fidsehood — that  it  is  only  settled  more  firmly  in  its 
seat  bj  free  inquiry.  It  is  only  when  the  thought  becomes  fettered 
and  is  no  longer  free  that  it  fails  to  return  — over  whatever  field  it 
i&aj  have  ranged — ^to  the  faith  which  has  inspired  it. 

In  Raphaers  famous  "  School  of  Athens  "  the  great  artist  has'repre- 

sented  Plato  looking  upwards  and  pointing  to  the  hearens,  but  holding 

in  liis  hand  as  his  most  characteristic  work,  the  ''Timteus/'  wherein  he 

Beeks  to  bring  upon  the  created  earth  the  light  of  the  uncreated  heavens, 

while  Aristotle,  standiog  by  his  side,  his  eye  lost  in  thought,  but  his 

fingiers  directed  toward  the  earth,  clasps  as  his  most  significant  treatise, 

the  "  Ethica,"  wherein  he  would  find  the  heavenly  principle  which 

should  regulate  the  earthly  life.     The  representation  is  worthy  of  the 

great  genius  who  made  it.      Philosophy,  where  its  inspiration  is 

highest,  and  its  investigations  are  deepest,  reaches  *the  same  result,  no 

matter  in  what  direction  it  starts.     Plato,  beginning  with  the  heavens, 

looked  so  comprehensively  that  he   saw  the  earth  shining  in  the 

light  of  the  skies,  and  Aristotle,  beginning  with  the  earth,  looked  so 

deeply  that  he  saw  the  heavens  beneath  it — the  same  heavens  which 

Plato  saw  above.     It  is  a  mistake,  though  one  often  and  easily  made, 

to  suppose  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  only  represent  the  opposite  poles 

of  idealism  and  empiricism.     They  differ  in  their  method  rather  than 

in  their  end,  for  the  idea,  as  Aristotle  apprehended  it^  was  just  as 

much  the  object  of  his  search  as  of  Plato's.    They  both  agreed  that 

the  essence  of  the  individual  thing  is  in  the  idea,  and  that  only  ideas 

can  be  tnily  known.     And  it  is  because  of  this  original  agreement, 

this  original  unity  of  insight  and  aim,  that  in  the  end  which  each 

reached,  the  method  and  results  of  the  one  were  justified  by  the 

method  and  results  of  the  other. 

In  like  manner.  Christian  faith,  if  that  be  the  object  sought,  may 
be  reached  by  divers  methods  of  inquiry,  and  we  shall  wisely  welcome 
any  tendency  of  thought,  starting  from  whatever  source  and  moving 
in  whatever  direction,  which  has  this  faith  for  its  presupposition  and  is 
sealonsly  bent  upon  discovering  and  declaring  its  sufficient  grounds. 
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Only  that  tendency  of  thought  which  divorces  itself  from  €k>d  and 
the  supernatural  and  the  Christian  atonement  shall  we  wisely  discard 
from  our  processes  of  education,  and  this  not  simply  because  such  a 
tendency  is  untrue,  but  because  it  is  necessarily  empty  and  vain, 
because  it- has  no  power  of  permanent  progress,  and  because  the  schools 
and  systems  of  education  left  to  its  control  will  become  first  super- 
ficial and  formal  and  then  barren  and  dead.  We  discard  it  just  as 
Plato  and  Aristotle  would  both  have  discarded  any  speculations 
which  did  not  presuppose  and  seek  the  idea  as  their  starting  point 
and  goal,  such  speculations  belonging,  as  Plato  would  say,  only  to  a 
world  of  darkness  and  shadows,  and  being,  as  Aristotle  would  say,  of 
necessity  fruitless  and  dead.  A  philosophy  which  should  expend  itself 
upon  the  natural  and  ignore  the  supernatural  and  the  spiritual  world, 
would  be,  according  to  Plato,  only  a  phantasm  deluding  our  yision 
and  vanishing  at  our  touch,  and  a  science  which  should  content  itself 
with  looking  into  the  earth  without  looking  through  it  unto  the 
heavens,  would,  according  to  Aristotle,  be  buried  in  Cimmerian 
darkness  or  lost  in  Tartarean  fires. 


%  i0l5  Mm  of  tlit  €ttttntu. 

No.  v.— UNITY  VERSUS  SECTARIANISM. 

Unity  is  in  danger  of  running  to  seed  in  these  days.  Advancing 
culture  has  removed  so  many  misconceptions  from  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant,  and  there  is  such  a  general  desire  to  recognise  ^'  the  good  '* 
that  may  be  manifested  in  every  quarter,  that  we  are  in  some  danger 
of  ignoring  any  serious  differences  that  may  still  exist.  The  present 
century  may  fall  into  a  second  childhood,  and  its  failing  faculties 
may  blunt  its  spiritual  perceptions.  With  a  senile  and  vacant  smile 
it  may  greet  the  enemies  of  the  faith  as  its  best  friends ;  and  its 
memory  may  be  too  weak  to  call  back  the  battles  of  the  past.  If 
this  should  come  about,  then  farewell  to  our  Holy  War !  We  most 
wait  for  more  stirring  times  and  for  more  vigorotis  and  masculine 
minds  to  fight  the  Lord's  battle. 

Sectarianism  is  no  doubt  an  evil  thing ;  but  there  is  sonxething 
worse.     It  is  a  spurious  charity.     Sectarianism  denies  the  brother- 
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• 

hood  of  Christians  :  but  a  fsAae  unity  is  a  denial  of  Christianity  itsel£ 
Of  the  ivro  evils  we  infinitely  prefer  the  less.  Let  us  have  a  maimed 
Christianity  rather  than  none  at  all.  Things  have  now  come  to  this 
pass,  that  we  are  compelled  again  to  dedne  what  we  mean  by  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord.  And  we  must  not  shrink  from  affirming  what 
m  our  view  are  the  contents  of  a  great  word  like  that  of  Christianity. 
If  men  are  using  the  same  term  for  two  different  things,  it  is  time 
that  thoy  invented  two  words.  And  if  Christian  unity  cannot  be  under- 
stood till  we  have  first  defined  what  Christian  means,  be  it  so.  We 
must  not  shrink  from  the  task,  at  least  in  our  individual  capacity. 
The  right  of  private  judgment  involves  a  responsibility.  We  must, 
if  needs  be,  put  our  judgments  in  words,  at  the  risk  of  offending 
those  who  have  arrived  at  opposite  conclusions  from  our  own.  A 
Unitarian  writer  affirms  that  he  knows  ''  no  man  or  set  of  men  who 
have  acquired  any  right  to  say  once  for  all  what  Christianity  is  or  is 
not''  *  To  this  we  rejoin  by*saying  that  every  man  possessed  of  reason 
has  in  virtue  of  his  manhood  acquired  the  right  to  say  far  himself  at 
kast  what  Christianity  is  or  is  not ;  and  the  above-named  writer 
IB  witness  to  the  truth  of  our  statement  inasmuch  as  he  himself 
identifies  Christianity  with  ''  the  dogmatic  conclusions "  of  '^  belief 
in  an  object  of  worship,  trust  in  immortality,  and  the  supreme  value 
of  Righteousness.''  t  As  to  whether  his  definition  of  the  i*eligion  of 
Jesus  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christianity  is  a  question  to  be  settled 
by  further  inquiry ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  and  those  who  think  with 
him  have  a  definition  which  they  consider  adequate  and  satisfactory. 
That  it  is  neither  adequate  nor  satisfactory  will,  we  think,  be  admitted 
by  all  who  take  their  views  of  Christianity  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament.  To  say  that  a  man  is  not  a  Christian  seems  to  imply 
a  certain  amount  of  moral  reprobation ;  but  on  purely  intellectual 
grounds  we  have,  for  our  own  parts,  no  hesitation  ^in  saying  that 
no  man  is  strictly  and  properly  a  Christian  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  Deity  of  our  Lord  Josus  Christ,  and  who  repudiates  the  superna- 
tural in  Christ's  life,  even  though  he  is  ready — strange  paradox  ! — 
to  acknowledge  "the  spirit  of  the  miracles"!  whose  historic 
value  he  is  the  first  to  deny.     It  is  perhaps  time  for  a  little  plain 

•  The  TheoiofficalJRwmo,  Jan.,  1878.    Article  "  The  Christianity  of  Christ," 
p.  64. 

t  Idem,  p.  66.  J  Idem,  p.  69. 
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speaking  on  this  point,  even  at  the  risk  of  earning  the  undedrable 
epithets  of  bigoted  and  intolerant.  The  plain  speech  may  be  more 
palatable  from  the  pen  of  a  Unitarian.  K  so,  these  are  the  words 
which  Dr.  James  Martineau  published  more  than  forty  years  ago  :— • 

"  There  exist  in  factf  and  should  exist  in  name,  two  classes  of 
persons;  one  of  which  assents  to  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  the  other  refuses  assent  to  this  notion ;  and  while 
words  descriptive  of  these  two  classes  are  needed  in  common  parlance, 
the  easiest  arrangement  is,  to  maintain  in  currency  the  appellations 
Christian  and  Deist  for  this  purpose — a  purpose  to  which  the  pre- 
vailing usage  of  centuries  has  consigned  them."* 

Our  contention  is  not  about  a  word  except  as  it  stands  for  a  reality. 
For  until  we  are  agreed  as  to  what  we  mean  by  the  thing  which  we 
call  by  the  name  of  Christian,  it  is  certain  that  we  can  never  agree 
as  to  the  nature  of  Christian  union.  And  it  is  assuredly  better  to 
keep  battling  about  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  to  settle  that» 
first ;  or  otherwise  we  shall  be  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  misunder- 
standings and  disagreements.  If  Christianity  be  but  a  genial  and 
benevolent  spirit  of  human  conduct,  by  all  means  let  us  get  to  work  on 
this  preliminary  understanding.  But  so  long  as  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Christians  persist  in  believing  Christianity  to  be  a  fact, 
and  a  supernatural  fact,  as  well  as  a  life  in  man,  we  have  not  settled 
the  bases  of  peace.  Where  then  is  the  utility,  or,  indeed,  the  common 
sense  of  drawing  up  the  treaty  of  peace  1 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  this  preliminary,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  many  leading  minds  in  the  theological  world  whose  chief 
characteiistic  is  that  they  are  able  to  discern  resemblances,  but  utterly 
unable  to  discern  differences.     They  are  engaged  in  a  levelling  down 
process.     The  rough  places  are  being  made  plain ;  the  mountainous 
regions  of  miracle  are  being  reduced  with  one  stroke  of  their  facile 
pens  to  that  which  is  only  extraordinary ;  aud  the  long  ranges  of  the 
supernatural,  whose  snowy  heights  have  refreshed  the  eye  of  man  for 
many  generations,  are  at  length  discovered  by  '<  the  higher  criticism*' 
to  be  but  the  illusions  of   Cloudland.       Thus  we  have  a  broad 
Christianity  which  is  no  Christianity  at  all,  and  a  set  of  beautiful 


•  <*  TbeEat:ona!e  of  Beligiotu  Inquiry,**  by  James  Maitineari  2nd  eiitioo, 
F^face,  p.  xiii. 
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moral  lessons  built  up  on  the  slufting,  sandy  basis  of  legend,  mjth, 

and  fable.    How  long  the  lessons  will  remain  when  the  basis  has 

Tiiioallj  gone,  remains  to  be  seen.     An  uneasy  impression  seems  to 

exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  these  teachers  that  the  populace  in  their 

ignorance  and  wilfulness  are  unable  to  disentangle  the  moral  from  the 

sapematural,  and  consequently  we  have  a  species  of  spiritualising 

somewhat  bordering  on  intellectual  deception  and  legerdemain..    The 

Incarnation  is  not  denied,  but  the  ^'  beautiful  lessons  '^  to  be  drawn 

from  it  are  insisted  upon.    The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  preached 

against^  bat  men  are  reminded  how  Christ  may  "  live  again  *'  in,  the 

conduct  of  His  followers.     It  was  the  lot  of  the  present  writer  to 

hear  a  distinguished  member  of  this  ^  school "  preach  on  two  separate 

occasions.     The  text  on  the  first  occasion  was,  *"'  Except  a  man  be 

bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Qod.''    And  the  doctrine  of 

regeneradon  was  not  denied ;  but  it  was  so  effusively  and  diffiisively 

illustrated  by  references  to  mental,  esthetic,  and  moral  ^'conversions  ' 

as  to  be  effectually  explained  away.     On  the  second  occasion  the 

sabject  was  the  '^  Ascension  of  our  Lord/'  and  here  again  there  was 

no  open  attack  on  the  historical  position ;  but  an  attentive  hearer 

would  have  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  preacher  held 

that  position  or  not     Certainly  the  fact  of  the  Ascension  had  oi^y 

a  verbal  connection  with  the  "  beautiful  lessons  "  which  were  drawn 

frcmi  itb     Englishmen  have  genendly  obtained  the  reputation  of  being 

above-board  in  all  their  transactions.    If,  however,  this  sap  and  mine 

policy  is  to  be  pursued  in  matters  religious,  they  will,  as  fiitr  as  one 

department  of  life  is  concerned,  lose  their  character.     We  prefer  an 

open  denial  of  the  supernatural,  to  this  secret,  stealthy,  and  supercilious 

treatment  of  the  great  verities  of  the  Gospel 

But  we  are  sometimes  told  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  esserUiaU  of  our  faith.  If  this  be  so,  a 
common  understanding  is  impossible,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
such  religious  sympathy  as  the  exigencies  of  life  may  bring  us.'  But 
is  it  so  1  We  must  appeal  to  the  authoritative  documents,  to  those 
writings  which  declare  what  Chrisldanity  is,  by  declaring  who  and 
what  Christ  was.  We  entirely  decline  to  examine  the  Christian 
consciousnesB,  except  in  the  light  of  those  facts  which  have  produced 
all  that  is  Christian  both  in  persons  and  in  history.  If  the  New 
Testament  is  not  to  be  our  guide  we  are  in  a  mist  from  which  there 
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is  no  egress.  And  is  there  not  a  sufficient  and  general  oonsensns  of 
conviction  as  to  what  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  teach  I  That 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  ''  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  that  He  'jied  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  and  that  by  trust  in  Him  sinners  may  be  reconciled  to  God : 
these  ai*e  ^'essentials  "  which  he  who  runs  may  read.  And  as  such 
they  have  been  recognised  through  past  centuries.  If  men  deny  these, 
while  retaining  much  of  the  pure  and  self-denying  spirit  of  Christianity, 
we  pronounce  no  judgment  on  their  future  destiny.  This  ib  in  higher 
hands.  But  we  say  that  their  conception  of  Christianity  differs  in 
toto  ccslo  from  ours,  and  aa  we  think,  from  that  presented  in  the  New 
Testament.  Can  there  be  Christian  unity  under  these  circumstances  1 
RdiguyuB  communion  there  may  be ;  but  Christian  communion  none 
There  is  no  mutual  agreement  about  essentials.  There  are,  in 
fact,  two  oppugnant  conceptions  of  Christianity  itself. 

Large  and  important  bodies  of  Christians  have  reduced  the  terms 
of  agreement  to  writing.     They  have  had  creeds  and  catechisms, 
whose  propositions  were  binding  on  all  wh<)  sought  membership 
amongst  them.     Others  again,  like  the  Congregationalists,  have  been 
for  the  most  part  satisfied  with  a  tacit  understanding  on  these  points. 
Our  limited  spstce  forbids  a  discussion  of  the  interesting  questioDS 
suggested  by  these  modes  of  procedure.    We  trust,  however,  that 
nothing  will  make  the  independent  churches  swerve  from  the  path 
which  they  have  pursued  for  more  than  three  centuriea     In  their 
aggregate  character  they  have  on  special  occasions  issued  dedaratioDS 
of  their  faith,  which  have,  however,  never  been  binding  on  the  separate 
churches,  still  less  on  the  individuals  composing  those  churche&    The 
fact  is,  that  in  all  really  Christian  churches  essentials  assert  themselves 
by  the  vitality  with  which  they  are  held.     There  is  always  vigour 
enough  in  a  healthy  church  to  enable  it  to  detect  and  cast  out  heresy 
of  doctrine  with  as  much  earnestness  as  heresy  of  life.     And  where 
written  ereedd  have  been  substituted  for  this  wholesome  development 
of  the  spiritual  life,  they  have  often  "  resulted  "  in  one  of  two  things : 
they  have  either  repressed  the  legitimate  play  of  individual  thought; 
or  they  have  produced  a  dead  uniformity  where  sceptics  and  un- 
believers have  not  found  it  difficult  to  sign  fonnulaiies  as  <' articles 
of  peace." 

Whether  there  be  these  formularies  or  not^  our  contention  is  that 
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Christian  iinitj  is  a  fact  Between  those  who  hold  the  essentials  of 
the  Gospel  there  is  a  bond  of  agreement  more  or  less  conscious ;  and 
it  is  this  fact  to  which  we  must  striye  to  give  legitimate  manifestation 
if  we  are  to  realise  the  aspirations  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion,  and 
to  make  a  legitimate  impression  upon  the  World.  Union  is  in  some 
respects  an  end  in  itself;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  flow  and  overflow  af 
CbristiaQ  lore.  We  ought  to  love  the  brethren  quite  apart  from  the 
question  as  to  what  we  shall  get  by  it ;  and  yet  we  must  not  lose 
our  time  in  mere  organisation  ;  we  must  not  worship  mere  numbers, 
and  draw  people  together  apart  from  their  spiritual  sympathies. 
Christiaiis  need  not  meet  in  <'  one  place ''  in  order  to  be  agreed.  It 
is  enough  if  they  be  of  ''one  accord."  If  notwithstanding  their 
agreement  in  essentials  they  caimot  profitably  worship  and  work 
together,  their  separation  into  different  communities  will  in  all 
probability  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  charity.  History  ought 
to  haye  taught  us  long  since  that  uniformity  is  neither  adapted  to 
human  nature,  nor  harmonious  with  the  Divine  purpose. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  greater  length  than  we  desired  on  Christian 
unity,  because  our  profound  conviction  is  that  indifferentism  and  a 
pseudo-charity  are  the  indirect  causes  of  much  of  the  sectarianism  of 
the  day.  The  tolerance  which  embraces  in  its  ample  enclosure  both 
truth  and  error  is  certain  to  produce  a  reaction.  Evangelical  religion 
resents  the  indignity  put  upon  it  when  it  is  made  the  companion  of 
mere  Deism  or  of  Priestcraft ;  and  the  professed  tolerance  of  culture  has 
a  deep  under-current  of  bigotry  against  all  that  savours  of  the  super- 
natural. Hence  we  have  new  sects  composed  of  those  who  not  only 
cling  to  the  verities  of  the  evangelical  faith,  but  who  also  sometimes 
protest  against  the  advances  of  science  and  of  learning.  The  respon- 
sibility of  this  sectarianism  often  lies  with  those  who  make  the  loudest 
boasts  of  charity.  Hence  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  nature  of  Christian  charity. 

The  spirit  of  sectarianism  is  fed  by  other  influences  than  these. 
Mainly  it  is  a  spirit  of  ignorance,  and  partly  it  arises  from  an  over- 
weening and  depraved  love  of  power.  In  this  country  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  is  a  fruitful  source  of  division.  Whoever  cuts  the 
Church  asunder  is  the  sectary,  not  the  man  who  receives  the  blow. 
Conf<NnnisiB  are  sectariei,  not  nonconformists.  They  favour  a  legal 
status,  artificifll  arrangements,  territorial  divisions,  and  a  political 
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profession  of  Christianity^  which,  are  fruitful  sources  of  pride  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  natural  and  legitimate  pain  on  the  other.  To  one 
who  is  impregnated  with  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  character  of  Christ's 
religion  nothing  could  well  be  more  offensive  than  to  make  His 
religion,  an  agent  of  State  policy,  axMi  to  spread,  or  seek  to  spread  it, 
by  means  of  State  patronage  and  influence.  Such  a  man  would  have 
to  give  up  his  Christianity  if  he  gave  up  his  hostility  to  what  is 
called  the  Establishment  of  religion.  He  may  be  called  a  sectarian, 
but  in  no  intelligible  sense  is  he  one.  It  is  a  mere  nick-namei 
He  is  the  victifn  of  sectarianism,  and  those  are  the  sectaries 
who  draw  a  worldly  and  ai*tificial  line  of  division  in  the  Church 
of  Ood. 

If  Christian  unity  consists,  as  we  have  tiied  to  show^  in  a  common 
understanding  about  essentials,  manifested  by  a  Christian  life^  then 
those  who  deny  fellowship  on  minor  points  are  sectaries.  The  Church 
is  not  a  club.  It  is  Christ's  society  rather  than  ouiu  The  right  of 
refusal  is  vested  in  the  members ;  but  this  right  is  not  absolute.  It 
must  be  exercised  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  If  any  Church 
takes  its  stand  on  "  meat  and  drink,"  rather  than  on  righteousness 
and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Chost,  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  diversities  which  exist  in  character,  in 
disposition,  and  in  Christian  beliefs  are  a  part  of  our  discipline.  If 
men  differ  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  separate.  Can  they  not 
agree  to  differ  ?  Is  a  variance  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism  to  separate 
Christian  brethren  ?  Are  churches  to  be  rent  asunder  because  some  of 
their  members  believe  that  fermented  wine  should  not  be  used  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  1  Are  modem  theories  of  the  future  state,  or  divergent 
theories  as  to  the  nature  and  ultimate  essence  of  Christ's  atonement, 
to  act  as  barriers  to  Christian  fellowship]  We  trust  that  these 
(yiestions  are  more  and  more  being  answered  in  the  native. 
Sectarianism  arises  from  undue  attention  to  minor  points  of  polity 
or  of  doctrine ;  but  it  may  also  originate  in  that  lack  of  the  sense  of 
proportion  which  has  often  led  men  to  attach  greater  value  to  some 
essentials  than  to  others.  Attention  to  morals  and  not  to  religion; 
attention  to  religion  and  not  to  the  Christian  religion ;  attention  to 
ecclesiastical  polity  and  not  to  the  life  for  the  sake  of  which  all 
polity  exists  j  attention  to  the  Christian  spirit  and  not  to  Christian 
facts  and  doctrines ;  and  finally  attention  to  the  facts  and  doctrinea 
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and  not  to  life  and  conduct :  these  are  some  of  the  most  prevailing 
forms  in  which  sectarianism  manifests  itself. 

It  may  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  our  common  Christianity  that 

the  three  or  four  Tillage  chapels  which  exist  in  many  sparsely  popu- 

Isted  districts  should  be  merged  into  one  fellowship.    If  this  is  to  be 

brought  about,  the  towns  and  cities  must  lead  the  way  by  cultivating 

a  mutual  good  feeling  between  true  Christians.     Union  is  a  spirit 

nther  than  a  form;  sectarianism  is  a  spirit,  too,  rather   than  an 

external  difference.     Denominational  Christianity  will  not  cease  to 

exist.    For  ourselves  we  do  not  wish  such  a  consummation.     Each 

has  its  own  important  function  in  the  elevation  of  our  country.     But 

a  better  and  a  more  Christian  understanding  might  be  cultivated 

between  the  free  churches  of  our  land.     The  happy  relations  and 

cordial  unity  which  at  present  exist  might  be  greatly  strengthened. 

Cooperation  in  Christian  work  need  never  take  the  form  of  rivalry. 

And  if,  in  addition  to  the  present  interchange  of  pulpits,  services, 

^  courtesies,  we  could  occasionally  muster  a  Conference  of  the 

Evangelical  Free  Churches  of  England,  we  should  do  much  to  smite 

the  spirit  of  sectarianism  on  'the  head,  and  to  promote  that  feeling  of 

brotherhood  which  is  so  eminently  distinctive  of  the  doctrines  we 

profess  to  hold  in  common.  Samuel  Pearson. 


Oh,  let  Thy  sacred  will 

All  Thy  delight  in  me  fulfil ! 
Let  me  not  think  an  action  mine  own  way,     . 
But  as  Thy  love  shall  sway. 

Resigning  up  the  rudder  to  Thy  skill. — Herbert, 

Gbakt,  my  Lord,  that  the  ears  which  have  heard  the  voice  of  Thy 
9onfflj  may  never  hear  the  words  of  clamour  and  dispute ;  that  the  eyes 
which  have  seen  Thy  great  love,  may  also  behold  Thy  blessed  hope ; 
that  the  tongues  which  have  sung  the  Sanctus,  may  also  speak  the 
tm'th ;  ihat  the  feet  which  have  walked  in  the  church,  may  tread  the 
region  of  light ;  that  the  bodies  which  have  tasted  Thy  living  body, 
may  be  restored  to  newness  of  life. — Prayer  of  the  Oriental  Church. 
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Sweet  time  of  rest. 
When  tears  remembered  make  it  still  more  sweet, 
And  all  tlie  clouds  of  all  the  day-time  meet 

On  Jesus'  breast 

The  storm  has  gone, 
But  would  we  now  the  days  less  gloom  had  borne, 
Since  all  these  clouds  the  fairer  make  the  mom, 

With  golden  tone  ? 

Sweet  rest,  toil  made. 
When  we  can  scarcely  count  the  certain  gain 
Of  glorious  fruit  and  flower,  from  root  of  pain^ 

That  nothing  fade. 

0  sweetest  rest, 
Whence  we  so  soon  in  freshest  joy  emerge. 
New  bom  in  faith,  to  hear  no  dismal  dirge 

When  trouble-pressed. 

So  mom  is  fair, 
That  leads  us  only  to  a  fairer  day 
(Though  paths  are  rugged  on  the  devious  way) 

If  Christ  be  there. 

And  at  the  last, 
When  all  the  days  have  lost  the  wondrous  power 
Of  brightening  joy  with  sorrow  of  an  hour, 

When  Time  is  past, 

When  aU  is  rest, 
Life's  ripened  glory,  like  the  western  sky. 
And  morn  of  heaven,  and  love  of  Christ  is  nigh-^   . 

Then  all  is  best 

J.  W.  I. 
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The  oonditions  of  girlhood  lutve  undergone  a  remarkable  revolution 
daring  the  present  century.  A  girl  of  our  grandmother^s  time  would 
find  herself  sadly  out  of  place  in  the  present  day,  and  her  ideas  of 
what  society  required  from  her  would  experience  a  rude  shock.  What 
would  she  think  of  Public  Examinations,  of  Cambridge  lectures — 
she  from  whom  had  been  expected  only  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
Mangnall's  "  Questions  "  (that  compendium  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion), of  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the  Rule  of  Three.  She  would 
be  surprised  to  find  that  "  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknown ;" 
shocked  to  see  ladies  openly  displaying  imfeminine  erudition;  whereas 
Hiss  Martineau  relates  that  in  her  youth,  a  certain  literary  lady  kept 
needlework  at  hand  in  order  to  cover  up  her  papers  if  visitors  should 
enter.  A  narrow  and  somewhat  prim  culture  of  mind,  and  a  back- 
board propriety  of  behaviour,  which  was  the  standard  of  those  days, 
ahe  would  find  exchanged  for  a  masculine  range  of  study  and  a 
freedom  of  manners  which  would  be  little  short  of  appalling. 
Samplers  and  embroideries,  and  the  making  of  jams  and  shirts, 
which  were  prominent  objects  in  her  horizon,  she  would  find  pushed 
out  of  their  place  to  make  room  for  the  study  of  physiology  and  of 
the  higher  mathematics. 

There  has  come  of  late  years  a  marvellous  impulse  of  new  life  and 
energy  into  the  education  of  women ;  and  it  has  had  a  very  appre- 
ciable influence  on  society  in  England.  "  A  crusade  against  dirt " 
might  very  fairly  have  described  the  occupation  of  some  of  the 
women  of  the  past ;  but  a  speck  of  dust  cannot  very  well  embitter  a 
woman's  life  now  that  her  intellect  is  fairly  developed  and  wider 
interests  appeal  to  her  sympathies.  '*  Notable  "  housekeepings  which 
used  to  make  the  men  of  the  household  so  ludicrously  uncomfortable, 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  bygone  thing,  and  there  is  little  need  of  warning 
in' this  diroctioxL  The  danger  now  is  that  the  cui  bono  of  the  neces- 
sary sweeping  and  dusting  and  sewing  will  occur  too  forcibly  to  the 
mind  when  it  becomes  responsive  to  higher  thoughts  [and  wider 
aims.  There  is  a  fear  that  women  may  forget  that  nothing  which 
can  in  any  way  affect  the  well-being  of  others  is  too  small  and  com- 
mon-place to  be  of  importance  to  them«  We  have  lost  the  Mrs. 
Caxton  typei  with  narrow  mind  but  large  heart,  full  of  housewifely 
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instincts  and  tender  solicltousness  for  her  loved  ones.  Perhaps  there 
are  some  of  mankind  who  regret  this  loving,  adoring,  unreasoning 
being ;  and  if  the  majority  of  us  rejoice  in  the  general  dawn  of 
woman's  intelligence,  we  shall  all  agree  that  if  it  do  not  leave 
her  as  large  a  capacity  of  loving,  it  will  indeed  be  no  gain,  but  the 
sorest  loss.  But  let  her  heart  and  her  hands  be  trained  in  dae 
proportion  with  her  intellect,  and  we  need  fear  no  unsexing  influence 
from  her  mental  acquirements,  and  she  will  love,  not  indeed  blindly 
and  unreasoningly,  but  no  less  deeply  than  when  she  was  capable  only 
of  reverence  and  admiration,  and  incapable  of  giving  strength  and 
counsel. 

We  have  made  a  great  advance  upon  the  past :  let  us  congratulate 
ourselves.  But  it  would  be  well  to  see  if  in  this,  as  in  other  direc- 
tions, the  rebound  of  opinion  has  not  been  too  strong,  may  not  have 
carried  us  too  far.  There  has  of  late  been  much  said  and  written 
upon  the  subject  of  the  higher  education  of  women — ^is  it  yet  made 
clear  to  the  girls  of  to-day  what  amount  of  intellectual  training  is 
desirable  for  them,  and  has  their  education  been  carefully  and  thought- 
fully adapted  to  meet  ascertained  needs)  As  long  as  these  queries 
would  be  for  the  most  part  answered  in  the  negative,  we  may  surely 
be  warranted  in  re-opening  the  question. 

Is  the  possession  of  intellectual  tastes  an  advantage  to  a  woman  in 
the  fulfilment  of  her  varied  duties,  and  under  the  responabilities  of 
her  many  relationships  1  The  question  of  how  far  she  may  give  her 
time  to  intellectual  pursuits  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  subject,  and 
it  would  be  futile  to  generalize  upon  it  Every  individual  must  de- 
cide for  herself;  domestic  and  social  ties  vary  in  every  case,  and  there 
is  no  escaping  from  our  Ood-given  destiny,  which  necessitates, 
if  we  would  meet  it  aright,  earnest  and  independent  thought. 
There  is  only  one  golden  rule  for  us  all — that  we  should  seek  to 
regulate  our  lives,  not  so  as  to  do  the  best  for  ourselves,  but  the  best 
for  those  around  us.  A  true  woman  is  by  nature  responsive  to  the 
call,  '*  Look  not  upon  your  own  things,  but  upon  the  *  things  of 
others,'  "  and  that  command  should  meet  from  all  a  ready  allegiance. 
''  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."  If  this 
be  the  root  of  our  plans  and  our  actions  there  is  littie  fear  that  we 
shall  selfishly  indulge  our  own  tastes,  and  overlook  the  daims  of 
others.     The  possession  of  genius,  or  of  gifls  so  great  that  the  world 
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would  lose  bj  their  suppression,  maj  perhaps  exempt  their  possessor 
firom  the  ordinary  conditions  of  womanhood.  One  must,  howerer, 
rejoice  that  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  that  even  in  these  excep- 
tional cases  the  woman's  natore  most  frequently  proves  too  strong 
for  the  element  of  individuality  which  separates  them  from  others. 
Aurora  Leigh  begins  to  sigh  for  ^'little  children  hanging  at  her 
skirts,  to  keep  her  low  and  wise,"  and  Dorothea  Gasaubon  foregocto 
her  dream  of  Quixotic  self-renunciation  for  the  ordinary  lot  of  wife 
and  mother. 

Bat  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who  renounce  the  sheltered  sacred- 
ness  of  home  for  toiling  lives  in  the  hospital,  the  workhouse,  or  the 
crowded  aUeys  of  our  cities  1  These  are  indeed  exceptions  from  the 
ordinary  rule,  but  of  the  glory  of  womanhood  they  are  the  fullest 
and  noblest  examples,  for  while  the  ideal  housemother  sheds  light 
and  sweetness  in  her  own  family,  these,  loving  neither  father  nor 
mother  better  than  Christy  shed  love  and  blessing  wherever  there  are 
the  sick  and  the  suffering,  renouncing  personal  ties  only  to  form  ties 
wider  and  more  Christ-like. 

Putting  aside  all  oft-mooted  questions  of  the  medical,  scholastic, 
and  philanthropic  career  i  now  open  to  women,  as  better  left  to  the 
judgment  of  those  whom  they  immediately  concern,  what  is  the  result 
to  be  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  our  girls  ?  A  boy,  as  soon  aa  the 
course  of  his  life  haa  been  decided  upon,  receives  the  training  best 
adapted  to  fit  him  for  his  work,  be  it  lawyer,  doctor,  or  merchant. 
A  woman's  life  differs  from  a  man's  in  this,  that,  while  in  his  case 
for  the  right  doing  of  his  work  some  special  faculty  or  faculties  have 
to  be  trained,  in  hers,  there  is  a  constant  demand  upon  all  her  facul- 
ties ;  therefore,  if  her  intellect  be  forced,  the  relationship  into  which 
her  heart  should  enter  will  suffer,  or  her  hands,  which  should  work 
order  and  beauty  in  her  household,  will  fail  in  their  cunning.  Head, 
heart,  and  hands — all  should  have  their  full  development  if  she 
would  be 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

It  is  that  combination  of  all  good  qualities,  which  we  call  wisdom, 
that  a  woman  needs.  To  see  the  thing  which  should  be  done  out  of 
the  many  tJiings  which  mig?U  be  done ;  to  understand  and  to  guide 
the  various  phases  of   character  with  which  she  is   brought  into 
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contact ;  the  tact  which  knows  how  to  avoid  what  will  jar,  and  to  do 
what  will  please ;  the  cheerfulness  and  courage  she  must  wear  when 
others  are  despondent  and  life  is  darkest^  and,  abore  all,  the  invari- 
able restraint  she  should  exercise  over  self,  personal  desires,  and 
personal  ease,  and  the  supremacy  she  should  give  in  her  thoughts  and 
actions  to  what  is  best  for  others  over  what  may  seem  best  for  hetsdf ; 
all  this,  and  much  more,  a  woman  needs.  I  would  not  ask,  are  our 
girls  trained  to  this  9  for  no  training  could  do  it  fully ;  there  must  be 
a  hidden  spring  of  Divine  life  and  strength  in  her  who  could  be  all 
this ;  but  I  would  ask,  Is  our  object  in  training  girls  that  they 
shall  be  such  as  we  describe  1  Is  there  adequate  effort  put  forth  to 
make  them  feel  what  is  the  true  woman's  life,  with  all  its  difficulties, 
its  dangers,  its  noble  purposes,  and  its  strong  consolations  ?  That 
hidden  spring  we  cannot  indeed  give  them ;  but  we  can  show  them 
how  much  they  need  it.  With  this  high  ideal  in  our  minds,  ought  we 
to  be  content  with  the  kind  of  training  that  is  generally  provided  for 
them  9  In  the  first  place,  l^e  present  high-pressure  system  of  educa- 
tion, with  its  public  examinations  and  much  cramming,  is  positively 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  greater  number  of  young  girls.  The 
President  of  one  of  the  largest  London  colleges  says  that  it  is  usual 
for  those  in  the  higher  classes  to  break  down  before  their  school 
course  is  ended ;  and  the  number  who  actually  break  down  does 
not,  of  course,  in  any  degree  represent  the  amount  of  misohief  done. 
Does  not  this  imply  after  results  terrible  to  think  off  Vigorous 
powers,  healthy  nerves,  disciplined  tempers,  intelligent  minds ;  surely 
these  should  be  the  results  aimed  at  in  the  training  of  those  upon 
whom  hereafter  shall  depend  the  whole  well-being  of  households,  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  calibre  of  the  next  generation.  As  things 
are  at  present,  ^^s  too  often  leave  school  sickly,  and  perhaps 
seriously  injured  in  health,  possibly  soured  in  temper  from  continual 
overwork  and  weariness,  with  no  aptitude  for  healthy  exercise,  no 
capacity  for  household  duties ;  andwat  the  price  of  all  this  what  have 
they  acquired  ?  Not  a  general  intelligence  and  a  well-balanced  dis- 
dplined  mind,  but  stores  of  crude  knowledge,  which  in  a  short  tune 
slip  away,  from  disuse.  They  have  been  taught  to  read  and  remember, 
but  not  to  think.  Many  of  them  leave  school  no  less  illogical,  no 
more  self-reliant,  no  less  self-opinionated  than  if  they  had  neTor 
been  taught  at  all.     They  have  not  caught  a  glimpse— sufficient  even 
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to  allow  them  their  own  insignificance  and  ignorance — of  the  great 
sea  of  truth,  whose  shores  the  wisest  men  can  do  no  more  than 
skirt. 

A  certain  amount  of  attainment  in  history,  geograj^hy,  and 
hmgoages,  scraps  of  knowledge  here  and  there  of  this  science  or  of 
that  art — ^is  this  all  we  sliould  expect  to  find  as  the  result  of  manj 
years  of  toil  9  It  is  sometimes  answered  that  the  home  training 
should  supply  what  school  does  not  and  cannot  give.  Happy, 
indeed,  is  she  who  comes  home  to  a  mother  capable  of  supplying  the 
lacking  elements  of  character  and  uprooting  the  noxious !  But  how 
many  are  under  home  influence  which  is  unintelligent,  frivolous,  or 
eren  vicious !  Moreoyer,  during  the  years  of  education,  so-called, 
erenifshe  be  not  at  a  boarding-school,  her  time  is  often  so  fully 
taken  up  with  her  studies  diat  she  has  none  to  spare  for  obtaining 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  secrets  of  a  well-conducted  manage.  It  is  by 
no  means  generally  possible  to  rectify  this  after  she  leaves  school,  for 
many  girls  pass  from  the  threshold  of  their  schooldays  into  marriage. 
A  fruitful  source  is  this  of  misery  and  evil.  What  wear  and  tear 
of  tempers  and  of  health,  loss  of  money,  of  time,  of  happiness  in 
thousands  of  homes,  which  the  poor  young  mistress  enters  all  unaware 
of  the  life  before  her,  with  no  training  to  fit  her  for  it,  and,  worse 
still,  with  no  purposes,  no  plans,  nor  the  capability  of  forming  any,  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  interests  at  stake,  and  the  possibilities  of 
her  existence ! 

Bat  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  possible  to  rectify  this  state  of 
things  1  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve ;  but  surely  we  might  do 
better  than  at  present.  At  any  rate,  we  need  not  tax  the  brains  so 
hard  as  to  injure  health :  we  can  examine  our  standard  of  education, 
and  judge  whether  it  be  wise  to  take  the  passing  of  Oxford 
examinations  (stimulating,  and  in  the  main  beneficial  as  these 
have  been)  as  our  highest  aim;  and  if  we  gained  a  higher  ideal  of 
education,  that  would  be  the  first  step  in  advance.  If  a  thing  be 
earnestly  sought,  society  will  in  some  way  provide  it.  There  are 
women  who  teach  and  train  as  girk  should  be  taught  and  trained ; 
and  if  fuller  and  more  lofty  ideals  of  education  prevailed,  there  would 
be  a  revolution  in  the  entire  system,  and  many  noble  women  would 
riae  up  to  do  the  work. 

How  much  or  how  little  the  intellect  of  a  girl  should  be  cultivated. 
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is  naturally  an  open  question,  depending  upon  her  capabilities  and 
circumstances.  But  there  is  one  condition  to  which  all  should  feel 
that  their  intellectual  training  ought  to  be  subject.  It  is  this— that 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  should  not  be  pursued  as  an  end  in  it- 
self, but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  This  principle  in  the  education 
of  women  seems  to  lie  in  their  very  nature.  Inventive  genius  is  rarely 
found  in  them.  Few  indeed  are  the  women  who  have  gained  a  place 
amongst  the  highest,  in  the  world's  great  names — discoverers,  philo- 
sophers, poets,  painters,  musicians.  But  behind  these  great  names 
there  is  a  noble  army  of  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  whose  names  perhaps 
are  lost,  but  whose  influence  will  live  as  long  as  the  world  retains 
the  remembrance  of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  strength  and 
inspiration.  Not  all  such  names  are  lost,  however,  for  the  intellec- 
tual history  of  the  world  is  full  of  records  of  such  women.  From 
the  past  shine  out  lovely  ideals  which  have  been  familiar  to  us  from 
our  childhood.  Domitia,  the  mother  of  Maixms  Aurelius;  Monica,  the 
mother  of  Augustine ;  Beatrice,  the  sainted  love  of  Dante  ;  and  though 
it  might  seem  that  the  lapse  of  years  has  thrown  a  halo  aronnd  these 
figures,  yet  there  are  women  of  the  present  day  who  have  appeared 
no  less  to  deserve  passionate  admiration  and  reverential  devotion^ 
and  from  such  men  as  Comte,  J.  S.  MiU,  and  Carlyle.  Year  after 
year  adds  to  the  long  list,  for,  as  our  great  men  die,  and  we  learn 
the  history  of  their  lives,  we  find,  not  unfrequently,  that  like  Charles 
Kingsley,  they  owe  their  very  mainspring  to  a  woman's  ever  present 
help  and  sympathy.  Here  it  seems  we  have  a  clue  to  the  tnie  end 
of  a  woman's  life.  Her  powers  are  to  be  employed  for  the  world's 
good  in  influencing  the  powers  of  others  rather  than  by  any  more 
direct  means.  Everything  that  can  enrich  her  nature,  evexy  grace 
and  accomplishment  should  be  sought  and  cultivated  and  prized  for 
this  end.  There  is  a  natural  inaptitude  in  many  women  for  the 
piirsuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  ends ;  but  in  the  nature  of  a  true 
woman  there  is  only  need  of  an  object,  only  need  to  associate  the 
task  with  some  tie  of  affection,  and  the  repugnance  vanishes.  For 
the  eake  of  becoming  a  companion  and  helper  to  husband  or  brother^ 
or  a  teacher  to  some  beloved  one,  how  many  hard  tasks  have  women 
set  themselves,  and  with  what  patient  courage  have  they  struggled 
with  difBculties,  insurmountable  but  for  the  strength  of  the  love 
which  inspired  the  effort    The  heart  language  of  every  true  woman 
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is  that  of  Portia,  who,  high-bom,  beautiful,  and  spirited,  yet  says  to 

Bassanio: 

«  Though  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet»  for  you 
I  wouM  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  tunes 
More  rich." 

Will  any  say  that  this  is  a  degrading  view  of  a  woman's  mission  ? 
Let  them  remember  Him  who  was  among  men  as  One  that  serveth, 
and  who  said, ''  Whosoerer  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister."  Ellik  Beighton. 


%  Settles  of  t^e  Sor&  ^m  ^Igxisi  unit  ilgt  Crotons 

of  t^t  ^ontpuxat%. 

Iv  a  former  paper,  the  imagery  employed  by  our  Divine  Lord  to 
poortray  the  crowns  of  glory  which  He  offers  to  bestow  upon  the 
seven  victors,  was  shown  io  be  without  adequate  explanation  in  the 
condition  of  the  angels  or  of  the  Churches  severally  addressed.  Nor 
does  the  character  of  the  conflict  to  which  they  are  respectively  sum- 
moned appear  to  afford  the  needful  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  crowns. 
The  hint  has  been  suggested  that  the  special  title  assumed  in  each 
instance  by  our  Lord  when  addressing  Himself  to  the  different  Churches 
appears  to  stand  in  very  marked  relation  with  the  honours  and  the 
glory  of  the  promises  made  in  each  instance  "to  him  that  over- 
Cometh." 

We  cannot,  however,  apply  the  supposed  principle  without  at  once 
discovering  a  kind  of  intentional  deviation  in  its  application,  which,  on 
closer  inspection  appears  to  be  a  curious  and  instructive  confirmation 
of  it. 

If  we  had  read  that "  He  that  waUceth  in  the  midst  of  the  aevcngolden 
candlestkka  " — t.e.,  the  great  High  Priest  in  the  Holy  Place  minister- 
ing before  the  veil  of  the  Holiest  of  all — promised  to  the  victor  that  He 
should  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  should  be 
admitted  with  Him  to  the  innermost  shrine  of  the  Divine  manifesta- 
tioD,  where  that  angel's  food,  that  "  com  of  heaven,''  was  preserved  in 
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sacred  sjmboly  that  he  should  not  only  see  and  pat  forth  his  hand  to 
touch,  but  shoiUd  "ea<"  "the  bread  of  God,"  and  live  for  ever; 
and  if  the  other  elements  of  the  glory  had  also  followed,  that  the  con- 
queror should  reoeive  the  "  glittering  stone  ** — ^the  precious  stone  in  the 
mitre  of  the  High  Priest,  and  the  eternal  but  inscrutable  name  written 
thereon,  which  no  man  knew  but  he  to  whom  it  was  given — we  should 
naturally  have  concluded  that  the  promise  was  the  poetic  expansion 
of  the  Divine  assurance,  that  He  who  has  loved  us  makes  us  priests, 
and  confers  upon  us  the  identical  privilege  which  He  has  won  by  His 
own  High  Priestly  work.  The  title  assumed,  "  He  that  walks  iathe 
midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,"  would  have  helped  us  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  the  distinctions  which  we  have  just  enumerated.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  title  claimed  by  the  Lord  in  addressing  the  Church  at 
pEfiOAMUM, "  These  things  saith  He  which  hath  the  sharp  svxyrd  wUh  two 
edgeSy^  were  [associated  with  ^the  promise  made  to  the  victor  in  Ae 
C9iurch  at  Ephesus,  viz,^  "  /  will  give  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  Ufe^ 
which  is  irh  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  Ood,*'  commentators  would 
naturally  and  certainly  have  gone  to  the  symbolism  of  the  earliest 
page  of  revelation,  and  would  have  assured  us]  that  He  who  goards 
with  flaming  two-edged  sword  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life  was  now 
welcoming,  winning,  calling  back  to  the  centre  and  home  of  paradise, 
to  the  scene  of  the  highest  and  most  sublime  manifestation,  those  who 
had  wandered  too  long  in  the  wilderness. 

The  connection  between  the  two  groups  of  expressions,  between  the 
Giver  and  the  gifit^  would  have  been  obvious  and  full  of  consolation. 
In  £Bct,  however,  these  two  titles  with  their  corresponding  promiseB 
are  inverted,  and  l^e  glory  of  the  Lord  claimed  by  Him  when  address- 
ing Ephesus  throws  light  upon  the  crown  of  the  victor  at  Pergaawm^ 
while  the  crown  which  He  assumes  when  addressing  the  Church  at 
Ferganmm  seems  to  correspond  with  that  which  He  is  willing  to  place 
upon  the  head  of  the  victor  at  JSphesus. 

This  circumstance  would  make  us  hesitate  in  the  conviction  that  we 
have  found  the  key,  were  it  not  clear  (1)  that  we  have  the  like  bene- 
diction spoken  of  in  both  instances  under  different  imageiy.  The 
blessedness  promised  to  each  is  access  to  the  hidden,  veiled,  and 
sacred  mysteries  of  Divine  manifestation,  and  not  only  aooess  but 
participation  with  the  Lord  Himself  in  these  gifts  of  love ;  were  it 
not  also  certain  (2)  that  the  temple  was  the  continuous  picture  and 
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memoiial  for  ages  of  the  paradise  that  had  been  lost,  and  the  per- 
pekal  witness  of  possible  access  to  Qod,  and  of  the  reinstitation  of 
those  Divine  relationships  which  had  been  disturbed  and  violated  by 
sin.  Let  me  add  (3)  that  the  sword  which  guarded  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life  was  the  sword  of  God's  wrath  against  sin,  which  has 
become  now  the  revelation  of  God's  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
ma  that  are  past ;  and  (4)  that  the  whole  imagery  of  paradise  and  of 
the  temple  and  city  of  God  is  blended  in  lustrous  form  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  ''The  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the 
Lamb'*  are  ''the  temple"  of  the  Holy  City.  From  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb  issues,  clear  as  crystal,  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it  and  on  either  side  of  the  river 
is  there  the  tree  of  life,  "  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations." 

The  inversion  or  alternation  of  these  titles  and  crowns  seems  part 
of  the  lesson,  lifts  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  into  a 
higher  plane,  and  makes  the  result  of  the  High  Priestly  sacrifice  and 
service  of  the  Son  of  Qod  the  conference  of  heavenly  perfection,  and 
the  right  to  perennial  sources  of  life  eternal. 

It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  singular  interest  that  between  these 
two  victors*  who  are  thus  encouraged  to  press  by  fiuth  and  love  into 
the  holy  place  of  the  temple,  nay,  along  the  very  groves  and  by  the 
river  of  paradise  to  the  archetypal  tree  of  life,  the  Lord  summons 
another  conqueror  before  Him,  and  when  He  does  so.  He  clothes 
Himself  in  the  glorious  robes  of  EBs  victory  over  human  death ; 
and  declares  that  Heis  "  ^  First  and  the  Last,  who  became  dead  and 
lived  offcdn,"  He  goes  back  to  the  ancient  and  eternal  glories  of 
paradise  and  the  fathomless  beginning.  He  looks  onward  to  the  final 
victory  over  death  and  sin,  and  reminds  His  servant  that  He  had  put 
Himself  under  the  power  of  death  and  worked  ifc,  that  He  ie  the 
Besurrection  and  the  Life,  and  when  we  look  at  the  crown  which  He 
is  holding  out  to  the. victor  we  see  that  it  is  the  crown  of  life  eternal. 
'^  ffe  that  avercometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  deaths 

When  we  approach  the  fourth  angel  the  titles  assumed  are  of  a 
different  clasa  They  refer  to  the  royal  dignities  and  imperial  sway 
of  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Thsee  things  saith  the  Son 
of  God,  who  hath  His  eyes  like  unto  aJUxme  of  fire  and  Eis/eet  like  to 
chahoUbanus,  and  further  in  the  body  of  this  message  to  Thtatira 
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He  adds,  ''  /  am  He  vjhich  searcheth  the  reins  amd  tlte  hearts.**  Ajbso- 
ciated  with  the  former  of  these  expressions  in  the  "  vision  "  of  John,  is 
the  royal  robe  and  golden  girdle,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  second 
Psalm,  where  the  full  conception  of  Jehovah's  ''  King  "  was  vividlj 
pourtrayed.  There  the  prophetic  voice  firsfc  huled  Him  aa  "  the 
Soir  OF  God/'  declared  His  eternal  generation,  and  invested  Him  with 
imperial  splendour  and  universal  sway.  This  great  title  is  only  once 
used  by  the  Apocal3rptist,  yet  it  was  familiarly  known  by  his  readers. 
It  is  one  of  the  synonyms  of  Messiah  in  the  Book  of  Henoch,  and 
it  is  the  underlying  presupposition  of  each  of  the  Four  Qospels. 
The  ideas  involved  in  and  associated  with  it  are  different  from 
those  which  present  themselves  in  the  Gospels.  St  Matthew  unfolds 
the  Divine  Sonship  as  a  Messianic  King ;  St.  Mark  as  a  strong  '*  Son 
of  Qod"  a  Leader,  a  Healer,  a  Redeemer  of  men ;  St  Luke  as  an  ideal 
Man,  complete  in  His  sympathies,  and  abounding  in  His  love ;  St  John 
as  the  Logos  incarnate,  radiant  with  the  glory  of  God,  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  The  Apocalypse  everywhere  represents  Him  as  a  mighty  Poten- 
tate  able  to  fight  and  win  the  battle  over  all  sin  and  death,  choosing  His 
representatives  with  justice  and  judgment^  and  prepared  to  daimthevic 
toiy  of  a  universal  Kuler.  With  these  nccompaniments  we  may  expect 
the  thunders  of  His  wrath.  Thus,  eyes  that  are  as  flaming  fire  are  said 
to  search  and  try  the  reins  and  heart  Feet  that  bum  like  incande- 
scent brass,  and  are  able  to  destroy  as  well  as  illumine.  It  is  th^ 
with  such  a  conception  of  the  Lord  who  here  speaks,  that  we  turn  to 
the  victor  of  Tbyatira,  whose  charity  and  service,  whose  faith  and 
patience  had  kept  him  from  complicity  with  the  fornications  of  Jezebel. 
The  consuming  fire  and  searching  glances  of  the  Son  of  God  confer 
upon  the  faithful  victor  his  most  transcendent  function,  viz.,  '*  autho- 
rity over  the  noHons"  '^  Know  ye  not  that  the  saints  shall  judge 
the  world,"  that  those  who  use  their  talents  well  shall  become  "  mleis 
over  many  things,"  shall  have  'f  authority  over  ten  cities." 

Greater  even  now  is  he  that  has  the  authority  of  truth  and  right, 
than  he  that  has  an  army  to  defend  a  bad  cause.  The  royal  functions 
of  the  man  who  keeps  the  commandments,  who  loved  the  person  and 
believes  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  are  as  yet  in  abeyance.  He  holds 
his  *'  mouth  with  a  bridle  when  the  wicked  is  before "  him.  He 
cannot  say  or  do  all  that  is  in  his  heart,  but  he  knows  that  if  he"  su&rs 
with  Christ  he  will  also  reign  with  Him,"  and  so  the  conqueror  is 
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told  that  "  Ee  shall  act  the  part  of  a  shepherd  over  the  nations  and  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron*'  Our  Lord  here  uses  the  tranalation  of  the 
BOventy,  rather  than  the  form  of  David's  Psalm,*  ^^as  vessels  of  pottery 
are  broken  up  into  heaps."  The  promise  made  to  Jehovah's  King  in  the 
second  Psahn  is  here  transferred  by  "  the  Son  of  God  "  to  all  His 
Reges  foeii.  Thus  fellowship  with  Christ  is  seen  not  only  to  admit  to 
the  secret  of  the  Most  High,  to  the  ''  hidden  manna,''  as  a  priest ;  no^ 
only  IB  he  admitted  to  the  tree  of  life  as  a  cherubic  living  creatui^^  bu'^ 
the  crowns  and  thrones  of  the  world  are  conferred  upon  him. 

The  gift  of  "  the  morning  star"  which  follows,  is  a  gentle  and  tender 
reminiscence  that  though  His  glances  bum  like  fire,  and  Hiii  feet  are 
radiant  with  terrible  light,  the  symbol  at  once  of  His  humiliation  and 
of  His  strength,  yet  He  is  the  Bringer  and  Giver  of  the  promise  of  an 
eternal  day.  The  royal  glories  of  the  true  kings  of  men,  though  they 
ftre  hidden  now  by  crowns  of  thorn,  do  like  the  morning  star,  prophesy 
the  sun-rising  Wherever  the  true  priests  and  kings  are  seen  and  felt, 
the  world  sees  the  morning  star.  Whensoever  and  wheresoever  shines 
that  pr(q>hetic  light, — ^we  see  that 

"  Time  has  not  dimmed  its  everlastixig  brightness, 
Nor  qaenched  the  glorious  glances  of  its  eye." 

We  have  already  observed  that  white  robes  are  promised  to  the 
victors  who  have  not  defiled  their  garments  in  the  midst  of  the  list- 
lessness  and  luxury  of  Sardis  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  promise 
stretches  much  further  into  the  entire  realm  of  the  divine  life.  I, 
says  the  Lord,  will  not  Mot  out  his  name  ou^  of  the  Book  of  Life ;  he 
must  have  a  *'  name  to  live,"  and  not  be  '*  dead; "  he  must  be  watchful 
and  brave,  and  not  afraid  to  confess  the  name  of  Christ,  and  /  vnll 
(dio  confess  his  name  before  My  Father  and  His  angels.  While  this 
corresponds  with  the  great  truths  elsewhere  uttered  by  our  Lord,  it 
derives  much  and  beautiful  light  from  the  comprehensive  aspect  of 
His  entire  person,  here  claimed  by  the  Apostle  for  his  Lord.  These 
things,  saith  ffe,  that  hath  the  Seven  Sj^irits  of  God.  Christ  is  here 
regarded  as  the  Baptizer  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  has  been  glori> 
fied.  He  is  exalted  to  shed  forth  the  mighty  influences  of  Pentecost ; 
to  renew  the  souls  of  men ;  to  impart  "  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit ; "  to 

*  A  difference  in  the  Hebrew  pointing  gives  the  two  meanings,  ''  Thon  shalt 
dash  them  in  pieces,*'  and  *'  Thou  shalt  shepherd  them."  The  Ixx.  adopted  the 
latter  in  the  Psalm,  and  so  did  Jerome  in  his  Psalter. 
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mi  His  Chnrch  with  «  thef  fruits  of  the  Spirit;"  to  seal  His  children 
with  "  the  spirit  of  promise  ; "  to  give  the  inward  guarantee  of  ulti- 
mate victory ;  to  witness  within  the  soul  what  He  will  finally  pro-' 
claim  before  the  Father  and  His  holy  angels.  It  is  only  by  ''the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  that  the 
garments  can  be  rendered  white  and  lustrous.  It  is  only  by  the  grace 
of  sanctification  that  the  "  name  "  can  be  surely  guarded  in  "  the 
}>ook  of  life,"  and  that  the  final  confession  of  the  name  will  be  secure. 
He  who  is  the  great  Organ  and  Minister  of  all  spiritual  power,  ''who 
•las  the  Seven  Spirits  of  God/'  can  alone  make  a  promise  which  involves 
the  sanctiQcation  of  the  whole  man,  and  the  final  perseverance  of  the 
gaint. 

When  the  Lord  turns  His  glanee  on  the  Angel  of  the  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  He  binds  about  His  brow  His  loftiest  names,  and 
with  a  great  afiluence  of  imagery  He  declares  Himself  to  be  '*  ^e 
ilohj  One ''  and  '*  ilie  true."  The  Holy  One  of  Israel.  This  is  the 
great  name  of  Jehovah,  the  compendium  of  His  moral  perfectiona. 
"  Holy  !  Holy  !  Holy  I "  is  the  cry  of  the  spirits  who  are  nearest  to 
Him. 

'*  T/ie  trice  "  is  here  not  the  "  veracious,"  but  the  '*'  veritable,"  or 
that  which  fully  answers  to  its  own  ideal.  He  is  the  "  substantiaV* 
as  opposed  to  the  "  shadowy  ;"  the  "  complete  "  and  "perfect"  one, 
as  opposed  to  the  imperfect  and  undeveloped.  He  is  the  "true" 
vine,  the  "true"  bread,  the  "true,"  i.e.,  the  veritable,  the  archety- 
pal light.  "  The  faithful  witness  "  is  only  one  of  the  ideas  involved 
in  this  great  name.  But  more  than  that.  He  claims  to'  have  or  hold 
the  keys  of  David,  I  am  He  ivlio  opeiieth  and  no  man  shall  shut,  wlio 
shnttethand  no  man  sliallopen.  That  is^  He  is  the  Heir  of  the  entire 
functions  of  the  Head  of  the  theocracy. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  keys  of  that  door  which  He  (iii.  8)  de- 
clares He  has  set  before  the  angel  of  the  Church  at  Philadelphia. 
This  is  not  the  door  of  death,  nor  of  Hades,  so  much  as  the  gate  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  is  now  set  wide  open  in  the  midst  of 
the  Church  on  earth.  The  door  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  whidi  is 
even  now  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith,  opens  to  the  victor,  amid  the 
fleeting  pomps  of  this  world,  amid  the  humble  surroundings  of  the 
child  of  God.    If  these  Divine  hands  have  opened,  none  can  dose  the 
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door.  This  promise  surelj  corresponds  witli  personal  assurance,  with 
the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel, -the  stability  and  confidence 
which  m&7  justify  the  burst  of  triumph, 

'*  More  happy  but  not  more  secare 
The  glorified  epirts  above," 

In  this  assumption  of  a  power  to  do  and  be  so  much,  the  Lord  pro- 
mises to  the  victor,  that  he  shall  be  appointed  as  '*  a  pillar  in  t/^e 
kmjle  of  My  God,  and  lie  sIuUl  never  more  go  out  of  it;  and  I  vnU 
write  upon  him  the  name  of  My  God,  and  the  nanie  of  the  city  of  My 
Godf  die  NevT  Jerusalem  cominy  down  from  heaven  from  My  God, 
and  Mine  oion  new  name" 

This  superlative  and  superb  triumph  is  offered  to  the  man  of  small 
opportunities,  who  has  been  faithful ;  to  one  of  '*  little  strength,"  who 
has  held  fast  the  crown ;  to  one  who,  with  small  capacity  of  service, 
has  been  loyal  and  true.  But  the  imagery  is  obviously  taken  from 
the  royal  functions  of  Him  who,  while  Ho  is  the  Holy  One,  is  the 
reritable  and  archetypal  Son  of  David,  who  has,  therefore,  the  loftiest 
function  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  to  whom  all  the  appointments  to 
highest  honours  are  entrustcJ,  whose  decisions  arc  irreversible,  who 
dares  to  blend  in  one  abundant  promise  the  gift  of  God,  of  heaveu,  and 
of  Himself.  He  can  even  make  out  of  a  servant  so  lowly  one  of  the 
glories  and  supports  of  the  temple  and  city  of  God.  And  what  clement 
of  His  Person  is  more  apt  to  efiect  the  sublime  transformation  than  that 
which  assures  us  that  He  is  tlie  Holy  One,  and  the  true  ;  that  He  is 
the  Heir  and  Holder  of  all  the  honours  of  God^s  kingdom  upon  earth 

Extraordinary  benediction  was  bestowed  on  those  in  the  Laodicean 
Church  who  admitted  the  Divine  Guest  to  their  banquet;  who 
bought  from  Him  their  fine  gold,  their  clothing  of  light,  ]and  the  holy 
unction  which  can  open  to  their  bleared  "vasion  all  spiritual  things. 

The  victor  in  this  Church  is  one  who,  by  such  self-renunciation, 
conquers  his  ignorant  self-complacency,  and  becomes  strong  in  tho 
confidence  of  self-despair,  and  one  who  hears  the  voice  of  Christ  amid 
the  **  loud,  stunning  tide  of  care  and  crime."  Great  things  are  pro- 
mised to  the  other  conquerors,  but  this  crown  is  the  grandest  of  them 
slL  The  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  admission  to  a  paradise  that  had 
been  lost  and  closed,  immunity  from  the  second  death,  access  to  the 
holy  place  and  to  the  ark  of  tl^e  covenant,  priestly  honours  and  digni- 
ties, the  power  to  rule  over  mcn^  and  trample  to  pieces  the  per- 
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sistent  enemies  of  the  King  of  men,  the  morning  star  of  a  hope  that 
shall  brighten  into  endless  day — ^nay,  the  assurance  that  grows  out 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  final  persererance  of  the  saint,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Judge  before  the  assembled  world, 
and  an  eternal  position  in  the  city  ''  built  for  the  perfected  spirits 
of  the  just,"  with  stability,  glory,  honour,  beauty,  for  ever  in  the  palace 
temple  of  the  Great  King.     These  are  wondrous  promises,  but  the 
Giver  of  all  things,  sounds  at  last,  with  His  trumpet  voice,  a  deeper, 
fuller  note,  which  combines  in  one  thundering  concord  many  of  the 
previous  notes  of  the  mighty  octave :  I  will  give  to  hih  to  sit  down 
WITH  Me  on  My  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and  am  set  down 
WITH  Mt  Father  on  His  throne.     A  more  comprehensive  blessiiig 
this^  than  that  which  was  offered  to  the  twelve  apostles — an  even  higher 
benediction  this,  than  that  which  the  Lord  sought  for  them  in  His  in- 
tercessory prayer  on  the  night  of  His  Passion.     He  promises  that  they 
shall  not  merely  see  His  glory,  or  sit  upon  thrones  by  His  side,  but 
shall  share  in  His  honours,  and  partako  of  His  dominion,  and  shall  sit 
with  Him  on  His  throne.  He  has,  indeed,  overcome,  in  a  great  conflict 
with  sin  and  death,  and  received  the  name  that  is  above  every  name. 
His  own  victory  is  the  type  and  measure  of  that  which  He  gives  to 
every  faithful  follower  in  this  last  strife.     This  is  obviously  the  most 
comprehensive  and  magnificent  of  all  the  prospects  offered  to  be- 
lievers in  His  name.     Moreover,  the  key  to  this  sublime  mystery  of 
love  is  not  the  eminent  fitness  of  the  victor — for,  at  th6  moment 
when  he  was  thus  addressed,  he  deserved  and  received  the  most  ter- 
lible  reproach,  and  his  victory  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  his  \^enl 
and  need — but  it  finds  explanation  in  the  comprehensive  and  all-indud. 
ing  glories  which  flash  from  the  person  of  the  Lord  as  He  utters  the 
last  benediction. 

SThese  thinga^  saiih  the  Amen,  the/aith/td  and  true  unineee,  the  be- 
'ginning  of  (he  creation  o/Ood, 

All  the  nature  of  God  was  revealed  in  Him,  ''all  the  promises  of  God 
were  in  Him,  Yea,  and  in  Him,  Amen  " — {.e.,  were  in  Him  uttered  and 
confirmed.  He  was  the  faithful,  the  trustworthy  Witness.  He  was 
the  true,  the  veritable  Witness  for  God  and  Heaven,  the  adequate 
the  complete,  the  eternal  Eevelation  of  the  Father,  and  the  o/>x7  of  the 
whole  creation — {.«.,  He  was  the  "principle,'*  which  being  supposed, 
the  creation  itself  is  conceivable.     He,^by  whom  and  for  whom  all 
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things  are  created,  in  whom  they  all  consist.  He  claims  to  be  the 
power  whose  will  is  the  staj  of  the  universe,  whose  purposes  consti- 
tute the  destiny  of  all  beings  that  He  has  made,  in  whom  they  live  and 
move,  and  have  their  being,  and  whose  '*  Amen  "  is  the  outcome  and 
utterance  of  absolute  and  eternal  reality.  The  wondrous  Being,  who 
Lb  at  once  all  the  power  and  all  the  truth  and  all  the  grace  of  God,  is 
alone  competent  to  construct  a  crown  so  dazzling,  and  to  give  a  pro- 
mise so  all-embracing  as  this. 

May  I  assume  that  the  interpretation  is  rendered  probable ;  that 
the  true  significance  of  the  crowns  of  the  victors  is  not  to  be  gathered 
80  much  from  the  quality  of  their  victory,  or  the  imagery  in  which  it 
is  described,  as  from  that  aspect  of  the  Divine  Lord  Himself,  which 
he  turns  successively  upon  those  in  each  of  the  Churches  who  tremble 
at  His  word,  and  accept  His  love. 

The  suggestion  becomes  more  satisfactory  when  we  remember  that 
as  He  holds  forth  each  crown,  He  adds,  *'  Re  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
har  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  ch/urches,*^ 

Henry  Eobert  Reynolds* 
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We  wish  that  the  political  pamphlet  recently  delivered  as  a  sermoix 
by  Mr.  Barrett,  and  published  under  this  title,  and  a  searching  appeal 
to  the  Christian  spirit  of  Christian  men  on  the  side  of  peace,  by  Mr. 
Mackennal  could  be  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
throughout  the  country.  The  insanity  and  iniquity  which  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  in  provoking  the  present  sentiment  of  England 
against  Russia  will  undoubtedly  be  condemned  to  infamy  by  posterity  *^ 
Bat  we  cannot  wait  for  posterity ;  we  know  now  that  there  is  no 
uoial  justification  of  the  war,  not  even  a  formal  vindication  for  our 
mexuuse  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  see  "  British  interests''  identi- 
fied with  the  perpetuation  of  lust,  tyranny,  inhuman  cruelties  to  the 

*  A  aermon  with  this  title  preached  on  Sunday  eyeninf^,  April  7th,  1878,  by 
Georgo  8.  Barrett,  B.  A      (Norwich :  Fletcher  and  Son.)    Also  A  Sermon  on  th 
Pretent  Criiit,  preached  at  Bowdon,  by  Alex.  Mackennal,  B.A.     (Manchester  s 
Ireland  and  Co.) 
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defenceless.   We  see  the  Golden  Image  set  up  once  more  not  far  from 
tlie  plains  of  Dura,  and  a  great  proclamation  is  made  to  all  kingdoms 
and  languages,  to  slaves  and  to  liberators  of  slaves,  to  fall  down  and 
worship  the  golden  image  on  peril  of  the  British  ironclad  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  British  bondholder.    Even  the  "  man  of  blood  and  of 
iron,"  who  would  nationally  profit  by  our  delirious  folly,  is  amazed. 
We"  have  never  seen  an  approximation  to  a  reason  for  our  armed 
interference  in  this  dispute.     A  mysterious,  incalculable  power  dis- 
misses the  friends  of  peace  from  the  Cabinet.     The  House  of  Commons 
is  shaken  out  of  its  dignity  by  dramatic  surprises  and  forged  tele- 
grams.     Half  England  with   microscopes  and  multipliers  cannot 
even  see  the  casus  belli.     There  are  millions  who  know   that  the 
war   is  causeless,   insensate,    and    wicked,   and  who    will    expect 
present  chastisement  and  humiliation,  if  so  be,  that  our  empire  may  be 
spared  utter  dismemberment.     Nations,  mighty  empires,  before  now 
have  rushed,  in  spite  of  prophetic  warning,  on  their  ruin.     God  has 
hardened  the  hearts  of   men  and  nations  that  He  might  show 
in  them  His  power.     Tremendous  chastisements,  worse  than  those 
that  befel  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  Home  at  the  hands  of  Huns  and  Yan- 
dais,  Spain  in  the  Armada,  or  France  on  the  way  "  from  Moscow ' 
or  "  to  Berlin,"  are  undoubtedly  in  store  for  us  if  we  persist  in  this 
utter  violation   of  every  principle   of  right,  honour,  justice,  and 
humanity.     Mr.  Barrett  has  argued ''  the  crime  and  folly  of  war  with 
EussLa  "  with  a  fulness  and  force  which  we  have  not  seen  surpassed 
It  is  the  hateful  war-bluster  among  the  roughs  within  and  the  villas 
around  Hyde  Park,  the  fever  fed  by  falsehood  and  stimulated  by 
a  hatred  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  ''Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels, 
who  in  this  instance  seem  in  wonderful  alliance  with  each  other,  that 
we  dread ;  quite  as  much  as  we  deplore  the  efforts  of  our  diplomacy 
to  {HTovoke  the  most  disastrous  and  inexplicably  absurd  war  of  the 
century.      'The  protest  addressed  by  four  hundred  Nonconformist 
Ministers  of  LondoD,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  19tb  ult.,  is  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  facts  in  the  history  of  Nonconformity.      Yerily 
*'  we  have  (as  Mr.  Mackennal  says)  to  call  forth  our  reserves^  all 
that  is  deepest  in  us  of  Christian  principle,  and  all  that  is  most  reso- 
lute of  Christian  purpose  and  strongest  in  faith,    .    .    .    oar  deepest 
piety,  our  most  earnest  devotedness  to  Christ  in  what  is  assuredly 
te  cause  of  God  to-day.*' 
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The  Hatidbook  of  Bible  Words  j  giving  an  Uxplanalian  of  all  the  Pro- 
minent  Words  and  Proper  Naniea  found  in  the  Bihle^  with  t/ieir 
Derivation  and  Signification,  BjH.  F.  Woolrych,  M.A.,  with 
an  Introduction  by  the  Key.  J.  J.  S,  Perowne,  D.D.  (Elliot 
Stock.) 

The  title-page  fairly  represents  the  value  of  the  book.  The  ^  Bible- 
Word  Book,"  edited  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  does  not  cover  the  same 
ground  as  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Woolrych.  The  former  work 
dealt  with  the  history  of  those  English  words  which  have  shifted 
their  signification  since  the  last  revision  of  the  Anglican  Yersion 
was  made.  The  present  *work  gives  careful  definitions  of  the  pro- 
minent  words  in  the  English  Bible,  with  the  several  Hebrew  or 
Greek  words  which  have  been  represented  by  them.  This  often 
involves  the  Editor  in  exegetical  comment.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Perowne  that,  though  far  from  endorsing  all  these  interpretations, 
we  can  cordially  commend  the  volume  to  the  English  reader.  The 
most  practically  useful  results  derivable  from  the  Englishman's  Hebrew- 
and  Greek  Concordances  are  here  condensed  for  use.  The  Editor  has 
not  always  preserved  a  fair  proportion  in  his  work — e.^.,  the  word 
**thu8"  is  commented  on  at  some  length,  in  consequence  of  its  usage  in 
John  iv.  3,  while  the  great  term  "  Word  '*  is  rather  inadequately 
treated,  and  the  word  "  virtue "  is  omitted  altogether.  Still  the 
volame  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  teachers  and  students  of  Holy 
Scripture.     It  can  hardly  be  opened  anywhere  without  advantage. 

The  Croaa  of  Christ :  Studies  in  tfiA  History  of  Rdigion  and  the  Inner 
Life  of  the  Church.  By  the  He  v.  Otto  Zoecklbr,  D.D.,  Prof,  of 
Theology  in  Griefswald.  Translated  by  the  Bev.  Maurice  J. 
EvANS^  M.A.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

We  regret  to  have  postponed  our  notice  of  this  book.  The  delay 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  extent  of  topic  which  the 
learned  author  has  reviewed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross.  There 
is  a  long  and  di8cui*sive  examination  of  the  widely  diffused  cultus  or 
I'eoogoition  of  the  Cross  in  pre-Christian  times  and  extra-Christian  re- 
Hgtons,  /*  as  a  symbol  of  blessing,  and  a  symbol  of  curse."     This 
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iiscussion  has  a  purely  archaeological  and  sesthetic  valae  for  most 
readers,  and  to  pome  extent  puts  the  mind  in  a  wrong  mood  for  con- 
templating the  deep  mystery  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Incarnate  Grod. 
The  chapter  on  *'  the  Cross  of  Calvary  "  as  an  historic  fact,  with 
sundry  appendices  on  the  suffering  endured  on  the  cross,  expound 
the  shame  and  agony  of  crucifixion  in  a  maimer  which  we  have  never 
seen  surpassed,  and  which  some  who  talk  very  glibly  and  mystically 
of  taking  up  the  cross  would  do  well  to  study,  vis-dirvis  Tintoretto's 
great  picture  in  the  Scuola  di  S,  Rocco,  in  Venice.  It  then  comports 
with  Dr.  Zoeckler's  argument  to  discuss  the  Ante-nicene  conception 
of  the  Cross,  andConstantine's  '^Vision  "  as  the  starting  place  of  medue- 
val  sensationalism.  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  remarkable 
chapters  on  the  power  of  the  Cross  in  the  Missionary  Activities^of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  the  majesty  of  the  Cross  in  its  worship,  the 
beauty  of  the  Cross  in  its  art,  the  pains  of  the  Cross  in  asceticism, 
the  depths  of  the  Cross  in  the  mystic's  identification  of  the  soul  ^th 
Christ 

Then  these  ideas  are  followed  by  a  powerful  and  eloquent  exposition 
of  the  spiritualisation  of  the  Cross  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Keform- 
ation,  of  the  conflict  with  Home,  and  of  the  present  aspects  of 
Christian  theology.  Here  Strauss,  Schenkel,  Ritzschl,  and  many  others 
come  under  review.  With  great  impetuosity  and  tenderness  the  recon- 
ciling and  sanctifying  power  of  the  crucified  Saviour  is  proclaimed. 
The  volume  deserves  and  demands  careful  study.  The  translation 
which  in  parts  is  fair  and  glowing,  seldom  if  ever  allows  the  reader  to 
forget  that  he  is  perusing  a  translation,  and  at  times  we  must  confess 
the  sentences  are  more  German  than  English. 

TJie  People  called  Independents:  with  Relation  to  their  Doctrinal 
History  and  Beliefs.  By  John  Kekkedt,  M.A.,  D.D.  (John 
Snow  and  Co.) 

This  little  pamphlet,  written  in  fine  spirit,  with  the  grasp  of  a 
philosophic  historian,  demonstrates  that  the  people  called  Inde- 
pendents have  never  been  doctrinally  a  colourless  aggregation  of 
atoms.  The  links  that  have  bound  them  to  each  other  have  not  been 
"  ropes  of  sand."  There  has  been  a  conspicuous  and  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  great  theological  principles.  Dr.  Kennedy's  paper  should  be 
distributed  by  thousands,  on  the  part  of  any  who  wish  well  to  the 
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cause   of  Evangelical   Eeligion,   or  to  tbat  of  the  Congregational 
churches. 


Lamps  and  Ltghtera :   Sunday  Afternoon  HcUf-Iiour  Lectures  for  the 
Masses.  By  the  Rev.  Chas.  Leach,  F.G.S.    (R.  D.  Dickinson.)     Mr. 
Leach  is  well  known  in  Birmingham  as  a  man  who,  by  vigorous  and 
plain  speaking,  and  by  devoted    and   earnest  Christian  work,  has 
obtained  a  hold  on  the  masses  of  population  surrounding  his  chapel. 
In  this  book  he  publishes  some  of  his  discourses.     The  reader  must 
not  expect  artistic  finish ;  bat  he  will  find  good  common-sense  and 
plain  home-truths.  We  commend  the  book  to  those  who  are  striving 
to  lead  the  "  multitudes  "  of  our  towns  and  villages  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel. — Thy  First  Love  :    Christ's  Message  to  JEpI^esus. 
By  James  Culross,  A.M.,  D.D.  (Morgan  and  Scott)  An  exposition  of 
the  words  address^  by  the  glorified  Christ  to  the  Church- at  Ephesus, 
characterised   by  the  learning,  thoughtfulness,  glowing  fervour  and 
practical  power  which  usually  distinguish  the  utterances  of  Dr.  Cul- 
ross.— The  Conversion  of  Children,  by  Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond, 
M.A.  (Morgan  and  Scott),  contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  a 
variety  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  piety  of  children,  the  result 
of  careful  observation  and  earnest  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  author 
during  thirty  years  of  his  life,  which  have  been  especially  devoted  to 
labour  among  the  young. — Thoughts  of  Life  and  Godliness,     "By  the 
Rev.  Evan  H.  Hopkins,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Richmond.   (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.)  Thislittle  volume  consists  of  several  short  sermons  on 
subjects  relating  to  Christian  experience.     They  afford  helps  to  self- 
examination  rather  than  incentives  to  active  work  for  Christ,  and 
though  simple  and  good,  are  neither  striking  nor  suggestive. 


James  Matheson. 

SELDou'has  a  choicer  spirit  been  taken  from  us  to  the  light  and 
glory  of  the  Father's  House  than  that  of  James  Matheson,  who  died 
March  6th,  1878.  Mr.  Matheson  was  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Matheson,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Greville  Ewing,  of  Glasgow. 
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He  was  bom  at  Darham,  March  lOfch,  1825,  It  -was  VliHe  serving  his 
apprenticeship  to  Messrs.  Adam  and  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  was 
led — by  a  sermon  which  he  heard  in  the  street — ^to  make  a  complete 
siin^ender  of  himself  to  Chnst,  and  the  death  of  hia  grandfather  drew 
his  heart  to  the  work  of  the  Chiistian  ministry. 

In  the  year  1844  he  entered  Highbury  College,  and  at  once  secured 
a  very  high  place  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellow  students. 
One  of  his  classmates  says,  *'We  all  loved  him,"  and  they  showed 
their  affection  by  their  sympathy  and  kindness  in  his  seasons 
of  suffering  from  asthmatic  attacks  with  which  he  had  all  his 
life  to  contend — some  of  them  giving  up  hours  of  their  own  sleep 
to  beguile  his  hours  of  unrest  The  writer  of  this  brief  obituary 
looks  back  with  mournful  pleasure  to  the  day  when  he  was  first 
brought  into  more  intimate  fellowship  with  Mr.  Matheson,  and  well 
remembers  how  much  he  was  impressed  during  the  intercourse  of 
that  bright  spring  day,  spent  for  the  most  part  in  a  ramble  through 
fields  and  woods,  by  his  sprightliness  of  intellect,  refinement,  purity, 
independence  of  judgment^  poetic  taste,  delight  in  all  beautiful 
things,  breadth  of  sympathy,  unselfishness,  gentleness,  devoutneas,  and 
inspiring  buoyapcy  and  jo3rfulness.  In  fact,  he  displayed  in  that 
day's  excursion  all  those  traits  of  intellect  and  character  by  which 
in  his  manhood  he  was  distinguished,  and  which  won  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  all  who  became  in  any  measure  intimately  acquainted 
with  him. 

On  the  completion  of  his  college  course  he  was  for  nineteen  months 
ministerial  assistant  to  the  Eev.  Joseph  Gilbert,-  of  Friar  Lane  Chapel, 
Nottingham.  He  then  removed  to  Oswestry,  where,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1851,  he  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Old  Meeting.  In  the 
following  year  he  married  Eliza,  oldest  daughter  of  William  Cripps, 
Esq.,  of  Nottingham,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  nine  of  whom,  with 
their  mother  and  his  own  honoured  mother,  survive  to  cherish  his  be- 
loved memory  and  the  hope  of  being  re-united  to  him  in  the  paradise 
above. 

The  four  years  of  his  pastorate  at  Oswestry  were  years  of  much 
happiness  to  himself,  and  much  spiritual  usefulness.  His  ministiy 
there,  is  spoken  of  as  having  ^  left  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
very  character  of  the  congregation,"  but  he  at  length  yielded  to  the 
urgent  and  repeated  invitation  of  the  congregation  at  Friar  Lane  to 
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return  to  them  as  Mr.  Gilbert's  successor,  and  in  1855  he  began  that 
ministry  at  Notingham,  in  the  duties  of  which  he  was  still  occupied 
when  after  twenty-three  years  of  service  the  Master  came  and  called  for 
hiiU;  greeting  him,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  with  the  gracious 
words,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant !  '*.for  a  more  conscien- 
tious, self-sacrificing,  devout,  earnest,  gentle,  sympathising,  truth- 
loving,  truth-speaking  minister  of  Christ  scarcely  ever  existed.  That 
James  Matheson  should  ever  be  insincere,  ever  palter  with  truth 
or  duty,  ever*  be  self-seeking,  slothful,  -  or  negligent  in  his 
Master's  work,  was  to  those  who  knew  him,  inconceivable.  He 
did  not  gather  a  large  congregation — ^his  preaching  was  too  re- 
fined, too  quietly  suggestive,  too  fi*ee  from  the  sensational  element, 
to  atract  the  masses ;  but  he  drew  around  him  a  company  of  intelli- 
gent hearers,  who  revered  and  loved  him,  and  profited  by  his  ministry ; 
and,  moreover,  by  his  personal  intercourse  with  thoughtful  persons 
outside  his  own  congregation,  by  the  weight  of  his  character,  and 
the  deep  interest  he  took  in  all  questions  affecting  the  higher 
welfare  of  the  community,  he  became  a  power  for  good  in  the  town  at 
large,  so  that  his  removal  by  death  could  be  described  in  the  Nottrng- 
ham  Express  as  an  event  that  would  be  *'  felt  to  be  a  public  loss  by 
every  class  of  his  fellow-townsmen  who  value  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
true  social  refinement,  religious  faith,  and  Christian  charity."  And 
here  it  may  be  allowable  to  quote  from  the  letter  of  a  minister  who 
writes  to  Mrs.  Matheson  :  '*  I  have  long  felt,  and  now  feel  more  deeply, 
that  your  dear  husband  has  in  many  ways  lifted  the  whole  character 
of  our  ministry,  at  least  in  this  district.  Impatient  thinking,  and 
hard  views  of  God  and  man,  irreverent  manners  toward  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  narrow  interpretations  of  Christ's  word, 
readiness  to  excuse  oneself  from  work  on  the  ground  of  feeble 
health,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  a  busy  life  to  interfere  with  dili- 
gent study  :  all  these,  and  many  other  dangers  in  the  life  and 
work  of  a  minister,  were  rebuked  and  put  out  of  countenance  by 
him.''    Who,  then,  shall  call  his  ministry  an  unsuccessful  one  ? 

Of  his  filial  and  fraternal  affection ;  of  his  home  life,  which  it  was 
a  privilege  to  witness  and  share ;  of  his  love  for  children,  and  their 
love  for  him ;  of  his  endeavour  to  discover  and  develope  what  was 
good  in  every  one ;  of  his  wide  reading  and  knowledge ;  of  the  en- 
joyment he  had  in  his  country  walks  and  holiday  excursions ;  of  the 
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brave  and  manful  way  in  which  he  bore  up  under  frequent 
attacks  of  disease,  never  allowing  the  weakness  of  the  body  to 
depress  the  spirit,  never  allowing  his  illness  to  cast  a  gloom  over 
others ;  of  the  great  company  of  his  friends ;  of  his  sermons, 
some  of  which  were  divine  poems  ;  of  his  remarkably  beautiful  and 
appropriate  prayers — ^nothing  can  be  said  here,  yet  how  much  might 
be  said  ! 

His  work  ceased  almost  suddenly.     For  many  months  he  had  been 

failing,  though  he  seemed  unconscious  of  this,  and  was  unwilling  to 

relax  any  of  his  exertions.     But  at  Christmas  he  became  so  ill  that 

he  was  advised  to  seek  rest  and  change  of  climate.     It  was  of  no 

use.     At  Bournemouth,  to  which  place  he  went  as  the  first  stage  on 

his  southward  journey,  he  grew  worse,  and  sank  rapidly,  maintaining 

however  to  the  last,  a  measure  of  his  old  cheerfulness ;  having  much 

calm  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  things  about  him ;  greatly  appreciating 

the  spontaneous  kindness  of  his  people  and  other  fnends  ;  and  being 

free  from  anxious  cares  about  the  dear  ones  he  was  leaving,  and 

peaceful  and  happy  in  the  view  of  the  future,   though  he  "  would 

have  liked  to  begin  life  over  again,  that  he  might  make  more  use  of 

its  opportunities."      On  the  day  of  his  death — -just  four  days  before 

the  completion  of  his  fifty-third  year — he  was  perfectly  conscious  until 

within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  great  change,  able  to  recognise  those  of 

his  family  who  were  with  him,  and  even  to  listen  to  a  hymn  which  his 

daughter  had  composed  for  one  of  their  Sunday-school  services.    Then 

he  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber,  and   passed  peacefully  away,  becoming 

lost  to  us  in  the  great  light  of  heaven. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Nottingham  Cemetery,  in  tiie 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  and  on  the  following  Sunday 
morning  the  Hev.  S.  Cox,  one  of  his  most  valued  friends,  occupied 
his  vacant  pulpit  and  preached  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  16th 
chapterof  John :  "  And  ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy."  T.  B.  S. 


Wlgt  §tmt  Cl^routjclje. 

APPROACHING  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL 

UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALEa 
The  following  resolutions  have  been  prepared  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  will  be  sub- 
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mitted  for  oonfinnation  to  the  Assembly  at  its  meeting  during 
May: — 

^'  1.  That  in  view  of  the  uneasiness  prodnoed  in  the  churches  of 
the  Congregational  Order  by  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  Conference 
at  Leicester,  on  the  terms  of  Beligious  Oommunion,  the  Assembly 
feels  called  upon  to  re-affirm  that  the  primary  object  of  the  Union  is,  . 
in  the  terms  of  its  own  constitution,  '  to  hold  and  extend  Evangelical 
religion.' 

"  2.  That  the  Assembly  appeals  to  the  history  of  the  Congregational 
drarches  generally  as  evidence  that  Congregationalists  have  always 
regarded  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical 
£uth,  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
as  an  essential  condition  of  religious  communion  in  Congregational 
churches,  and  that  among  these  have  always  been  included  the  Incar- 
nation, the  Atoning  Sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jbsus  Christ,  His  Resur- 
rection, Ascension,  and  Mediatorial  Keigc,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  renewal  of  men.  That  the  Congregational  Union  was 
established  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  and  doctrines  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Assembly,  made  evident  by  the  declaration  of  faith  and 
Older  adopted  by  the  annual  meeting  in  1833,  and  the  Assembly 
believes  that  the  churches  represented  in  the  Union  hold  these  facts 
and  doctrines  in  their  integrity  to  this  day." 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  Committee  in  their  historical  view  of 
the  sentiments  held  by  the  Independents,  and  confidently  expect  that 
tiiese  resolutions  will  be  adopted  with  such  unanimity  as  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  the  Congregational  churches  with  their  pastors  have 
not  relaxed  their  hold  upon  the  '*  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
and  will  continue  to  build  their  ecclesiastical  fellowship  upon  the  his- 
toric facts,  doctrinal  revelations,  and  Divine  hopes  of  the  Gospel  of 

Christ. 

The  London  Conqbbgational  Union, 
The  fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  9th, 
at  the  Memorial  Hall.     The  Kev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  chairman  for  the 
year,  presiding.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Eev.  Dr.  C.  Clemance. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Eev.  Andrew  Meams, 
which  showed  that  some  eighteen  Oongregetional  churches  had  been 
assisted  during  the  year.  A  mission  chm'ch  had  been  established  in 
B«tlmal  Oreen.      Islington  chapel  had  been  recovered.      Several 
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important  sites  for  new  chapels  liad  been  secured.  Only  £2,052  lis. 
had  been  received,  while  £10,000  per  annum  are  indispensable- 
126,000  sittings  ought  to  be  proyided  at  once,  as  the  portion  required 
of  Congregationalists  to  meet  the  necessitieB  of  London.  Five  new 
churches,  each  holding  1,000^  ought  to  be  built  annually  by 
Congregationalists  to  assist  in  meeting  the  growth  of  population. 

The  various  resolutions  were  severally  spoken  to  by  Bevs.  J.  Byles, 
J.  S.Russell,  M.A.,  E.  Dothie,  B.A.,  W.  Young,  B.A. 

An  important  but  timely  resolution  was  unexpectedly  introduced 
by  Revs.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.  A  and  Edward  White  respecting  the  Eastern 
Question,  and  the  need  of  a  Congress  of  the  European  Powers,  which, 
though  opposed,  as  not  provided  for  in  the  programme  of  the  meeting, 
was  adopted  in  consequence  of  urgency  with  almost  entire  unaniouty, 
and  no  little  enthusiasm: 

At  the  evening  meeting,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  as  president,  de- 
livered the  annual  address,  the  subject  being  ''The  Imitation  of 
Christ."  The  Rev.  W.  Spensley  and  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Lovell  spoke 
on  the  special  work  of  the  Union^  ajid  the  evangelistic  work  of  church 
members  individually. 

The  Youno  Mens'  Christian  Association, 

This  important  institution  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall, 
on  Monday  evening,  April  8tL  Greorge  Williams,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary  read  the  report,  which  showed  that  such  Associatioiis 
were  multiplying  bothat  home  and  abroad.  Among  the  more  recent  were 
those  in  Sweden  and  in  Turkey.  Jerusalem  had  an  Association,  xmder 
the  designation  of  the  Lily  of  Zion.  5^600  young  men  were  already 
members  in  London  and  the  provinces.  2,000  young  men  had  been 
welcomed  to  the  metropolis  by  the  Association  during  the  year,  many 
of  whom  have  united  themselves  with  the  goodly  fellowship.  Various 
Christian  works  are  carried  on  by  the  members  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at 
other  times.  The  good  they  are  the  means  of  effecting  is  invaluable, 
while  by  meetings  for  prayer,  their  Bible-classes  and  lectures  in 
the  library  in  Aldersgate  Street  and  elsewhere,  the  members 
themselves  derive  essential  benefit. 

The  annual  meeting  was  addressed  by  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.. 
Rev.  R.  0.  Billing,  Rev.  Dr.  MacEwan,  and  others. 
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Quincentenary  Commemoration  of  John  Wycliffe. 
On  Fiidaj,  March  29th,  the  second  trial  of  the  great  Beformer  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  in  A.D.  1378,  was  commemorated  at  the  following 
places : — Rev.  Dr.  YanghaD,  of  the  Temple,  preached  at  St.  Anne's, 
Blackfriars,  at  8.0  a.m.  A  public  breakfast  was  held  at  the  Viaduct 
Hotel,  presided  over  by  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  M.P.,  Becorder  of  the 
City  of  London.  At  noon,  the  Hev.  Arthur  Mursell  preached  at  the 
City  Temple.  At  3.0  p.m.,  the  Her.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  the  '^  Life  and  Times  of  Wycliffe,^'  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Mansion  House,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding..  At  5.0  p.m.,  a 
lecture  on  Wycliffe  was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  J.  Jackson  Wray,  at 
Devonshire  House  (The  Friends'),  !3ishopsgate.  In  the  evening,  a 
crowded  meeting  was  held  at  the  East  London  Tabernacle,  when  Osbom 
Morgan,  Esq,  M.P.,  presided. 


"^tbs  of  0ur  (^j\m}^t^. 

OBDINATION. 
Rev.  C.  Wright  was  ordained  at  Langford,  Oxon,  on  March  2 1st. 
The  Rev.  T.  C.  TJdall  delivered  the  opening  address,  tho  Bev.  Keith 
Walden  asked  the  questions  and  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  the 
Rev.  D.  Marten  delivered  the  charge  to  the  minister,  and  Mr. 
Walden  that  to  the  Church  and  congregation, 

NEW  CHAPELS,  CHUBOHES,  &c. 

A  KEW  chapel  was  opened  at  Olton,  near  Birmingham,  on  March 
17th,  by  sermons  from  Mr.  H.  Budge,  of  Solihull.  A  church  of 
twenty-one  membei*s  was  formed  on  April  2nd. 

Thz  new  Union  Church,  at  Winchcombe,  Gloucesterc^hiro,  was 
opened  on  March  19th  by  a  sermon  from  the  Bev.  A.  Morton 
Brown,  LL.D.  • 

New  Pembroke  Chapel,  Clifton,  waa  opened  on  March  28th  for  the 
congregation  of  which  the  Bev.  L.  H  Byrne,  B.A.,  is  pastor.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Joshua  C.  Harrison. 

A  NEW  chapel  was  opened  at  Cricklade,  Wilts,  April  3rd.  Bev. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  D.D.,  preached  the  sermon.  A  meeting  was  held  in 
the  evening.  Chas.  Jupe,  Esq.,  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Revs.  T.  Mann,  W.  Mottram,  and  T.  Joy.  Bev.  J.  Lambert, 
of  Swindon,  preached  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
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New  schools,  costing  £4,000,  were  opened  on  April  4Ui,  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Clemance's  church,  Camberwell  Green.  William 
Edwards,  Esq.,  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  Eevs.  Joshua  0. 
Harrison,  T.  Dayies,  R.  H.  Loveli,  W.  A.  Essezy,  and  Dr.  Clemance 
addressed  the  meeting. 

The  centenary  of  the  Victoria  Street  Church,  Derby,  was  cele- 
brated at  the  close  of  March.  Preliminary  sermons  were  preached  on 
the  previous  Sabbath  by  Kev.  John  Corbin,  former  pastor,  and  Rev.  H. 
Tarrant,  Bath,  and  at  the  close  a  united  communion  service  was  held, 
in  which  members  of  eight  different  churches  participated  in  the 
feast  The  public  meeting  and  soir6e  were  held  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  at  which  H.  H.  Bemrose,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Derby,  prs- 
sided.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Samuel  FlimsoU,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Reva  W.  Crosbie,  LLB.  J.  Morley  Wright^  J.  Corbin,  H.  Tarrant^  and 
many  others. 

The  new  church  at  East  Finchley,  in  place  of  the  former  church, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  was  opened  on  Thursday,  March  14tL 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D.,  from  Luke 
xxiv.  45.  After  luncheon,  at  which. Henry  Wright^  Esq.,  presided, 
speeches  were  delivered  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  R.  S.  W.  McAll,  MA., 
H.  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Principal  McAll,  Dr.  Kennedy,  J.  B.  Heard, 
M.  A.  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  preached  in  the  evening.  Services 
were  continued  on  the  following  Sunday  by  Revs.  J.  W.  Macdonald 
(Wesleyan)  and  Dr.  Raleigh.  Liberal  donations  and  promises  were 
made. 

DEATHS. 

Rev.  James  Gwytheb,  of  St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  and  late  of 
Manchester,  died  on  March  24th,  ia  the  73rd  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  49th  of  his  ministry. 

Rev.  Joseph  Elisha  Freehait,  formerly  of  Leatherhead,  died  at 
Hoxton,  on  March  30th,  aged  82.     He  was  for  some  years  chaplain 
*  of  Lambeth  Cemetery.     He  had  been  in  the  ministiy  66  years. 

Rev.  Josiah  Andrews,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight^  died  April  8th, 
in  the  31st  year  of  his  ministry. 

The  Congregationalist  body  has  recently  lost  two  of  its  most  liberal 
and  important  members  in  the  deaths  of  Sir  James  Watts,  of  Man- 
chester, and  Henry  Brown,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Bradford.  They  died  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  and  both  in  the  75  th  year  of  their  age. 
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EVER  since  the  commencement  of  the  Society's  mission  in  New  Guinea 
the  Directors  have  been  desirous  of  extending  their  operations  among 
the  Malay  population  to  the   Eastward.     The  descriptions  furnished  by 
CiFTAiN  Moresby  of  the  rocky  coasts,  the  numerous  villages  in  healthy 
positions,  and  the  considerable  population  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the 
errantry,  all  tended  to  indicate  its  suitability  as  a  sphere  of  missionary 
labour  for  X^ative  teachers  with  an  English  missionary  residing  in  their 
Qudflt.    Two  years  ago  the  Revs.  S.  Macfablake  and  W.  G.  Lawes  made-a 
preliminary  cruise  along  the  coast  as  far  as  South  Cape.     Our  brethren 
▼ere  well  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  whom  they  came  into  contact, 
and  several  important  geographical  discoveries  were  the  result  of  the  visiL 
The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  carrying  to  a  practical  issue  the  Director^' 
scheme  for  the  evangelization  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Kew  Guinea 
continent,  and  our  missionary  brethren  have  since  been  anxiously  awaiting 
a  {avoorable  opporttmity  for  conveying  teachers  thither,  and  locating  them 
in  saitable  positions.     Daring  the  absence  of  the  ElUngowan  in  Sydney  for 
thorough  repair  it  was  resolved  to  purchase  or  charter  a  sailing  schooner  for 
the  temporary  use  of  the  mission ;   and  in  this  vessel,  the  BerUuL^  the 
important  voyage  now  to  be  described  was  imdertaken.    The  Eev.  Jame 
Chalmers  and  Mrs.  Chalmebs  arrived  in  Torres  Straits  in  October,  and  on 
the  17th  of  that  month  everything  was  ready  for  leaving  Murray  Island. 
The  party  on  board  the  Bertha  consisted  of  Mr.  Macfablane,  Mr.  and  Mrjs. 
Chalmers,  six  Loyalty  Island  Teachers,  two  Rabotonoan  teachers,  their 
respective  wives,  and  one  child.    Much  to  his  disappointment,  the  Rev.  W. 
0.  Lawes  was  prevented  from  accompanying  the  expedition,  owing  to  the 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  Ellaigmvan,  which  was  daily  expected  from 
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Sydney,  aad  which  had  only  just  reached  Port  Moresby  on  the  retiim  of 
the  Bertha  from  the  East.  More  than  a  fortnight  was  occupied  in  visiting 
PoBT  MoRESBT  and  its  inland  villages,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  3rd  of 
November  that  the  Bertha^  accompanied  by  the  Mayri  as  tender,  finally 
set  sail.  At  Kerepunu  two  more  Rarotongan  teachers  were  taken  on 
board. 


''It  was  a  dead   beat   to    Teste 
Island,"  writes  Mr.  Macfarlane, "  but 
having  a  nice  breeze  and  the  current 
in  our  favour,  we  reached  the  island 
on  the  15th.    Not  being  sure  about 
the  anchorage,  we  stood  off  for  the 
night     Next  day  the  captain,  Mr. 
Chalmers,  and  I  went  in  a  boat  to 
survey  the  lagoon.    We  found  a  good 
dear  entaranee,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  from  four  to  nine  fathoms 
deep.    The  lagoon  itself  is  about  two 
miles  long,  and  nearly  a  mile  broad. 
There  are  numerous  patches  innde, 
but  the  Bertha  could  sail  over  most  of 
them.    However,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  up  to  the  village  as  we  did ;  good 
anchorage  may  be  obtained  against  all 
winds  near  the  entrance  to,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  part  of,  the  lagoon.    There  is  a 
passage  to  the  opposite  end  from  the 
entrance,  but  it  is  too  narrow  for  any 
but  small  craft.    The  marvel  is  that 
Captain  Moresby  makes  no  mention  of 
tiiis  lagoon,  although  the  Bcuilisk  was 
anoh(»ed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  which  he  describes  as  being 
very  indifferent  anchorage.    The  vil- 
lages are  on  the  lagoon  side,  and  the 
population  seems  to  be  about  three  or 
fsur   hundved.      Our   attention   had 
hevk  directed  to  this  island  by  the 
mate  of  a  vessel  who  had  lived  on  the 
islet  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon  for 
sue  months,  and  described  the  people 
as   being   friendly  and   the  climate 
healthy.    He  had  made  a  vocabulary 
of  about  400  words,  which  I  copied  at 
Cape  York,  from  which  Mr.  Chalmers 
and  I  selected  100  of  the  most  valuable, 
ajid  committed  to  memory  during  the 


voyage.  These  we  found  most  usefol. 
They  enabled  us  to  communicate  mth 
the  natives  at  once.  Two  canoes  came 
off  to  meet  us  when  we  entered  the 
lagoon  in  the  boat.  As  soon  es  the 
natives  heard  us  addressing  them  in 
their  own  language,  and  mentiwung 
the  name  of  their  chief,  they  came 
alongside,  and  two  of  them  jumped 
into  the  boat  and  aooompanied  ns  to 
the  village.  The  news  flew  along  the 
beach,  and  men,  women,  and  duUren 
assembled  where  we  landed.  Their 
delight  was  unbounded  when  they  saw 
the  bits  of  iron  hoop  and  red  calico, 
and  heard  that  we  were  going  to  biing 
the  vessel  in  and  anchor  opposite  the 
village. 

'*We  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
them  the  peaceful  object  of  our  visit, 
when  they  simultaneously  placed 
themselves  in  the  ludicrous  position  in 
which  Captain  Moresby  describes  his 
officers  on  the  deck  of  the  Said*^ 
when  responding  to  their  sign  of  peace 
and  friendship— viz. :  every  man  hold^ 
ing  his  nose  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  one  hand  and  probing  the 
abdomen  with  the  fore-finger  of  the 
other.  They  pointed  to  the  sknlls 
hanging  about  their  houses,  and  gave 
us  to  understand  that  they  were 
enemies  whom  they  had  killed  and 
eaten,  but  that  we  were  friends.  Tber 
are  darker  than  the  natives  about  Port 
Moresby,  and  nu)st  of  them  hate  skin 
diseases.  Their  houses  are  well  boilt 
on  posts,  some  with  a  deep  saddle  in 
the  roof  like  a  canoe  with  high  ends, 
others  like  the  same  kind  of  canoe 
turned  upside  down,  the  ends  W^ 
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a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground.  They 
appear  to  have  plenty  of  good  yams 
a&d  other  vegetables,  although  their 
ooooanutB  are  unusually  small.  Hay- 
ing yiflited  two  of  the  Tillages  and  one 
of  the  large  holes  whence  they  get 
their  fieeh  water,  we  returned  to  the 
eliip,  and  took  her  into  the  lagoon 
next  day.  We  were  soon  surrounded 
with  katamarans  and  canoes,  and  the 
deck  crowded  with  noisy  natiyes,  all 
eager  to  get  iron  hoop.  Vegetables, 
fish,  dubs,  spears,  ornaments,  stone 
axes,  canoe  paddles,  fishing  nets,  any- 
thing they  possessed  they  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  part  with  in  exchange 


for  good  thick  hoop  iron.  It  was 
much  the  same  at  every  place  wo 
visited  at  the  east  end  of  New  Guinea. 
Iron  hoop  is  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  stone ;  the  adzes  seen  amongst  the 
people  were  mostly  of  the  former 
material 

**  The  following  day  was  the  Sab- 
bath. We  hoisted  the  flag  early  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  canoes  came 
off  pointed  to  it,  telling  the  natives 
that  as  long  as  it  was  up  tho  day  was 
sacred,  and  there  would  be  no  barter- 
ing. They  left  very  reluctantly,  and 
in  the  afternoon  tried  if  the  tabu  was 
still  on." 


2.  LOCATION  OF  TEAOHEES. 

It  had  been  previously  decided  in  committee  that  the  Loyalty  Island 
teacbezB  should  occupy  the  north  side  and  the  Harotongans  the  south  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  that  Teste  Island  should  be  the  sanatorium  and 
retreat  for  the  new  teachers  in  case  of  necessity. 


"  Mr.  Ghalxners  prefisrring  a  position 
nearer  the  main  land,  we  decided  to 
locateoneof  theLoyalty  Island  teachers 
at  Teste  Island,  a  second  remaining 
with  him  for  a  time.  Accordingly  on 
Monday  morning  we  went  ashore  and 
rarreyed  that  part  of  the  island  where 
the  natives  live  We  found  the  point 
protty  well  wooded,  with  a  variety  and 
ahizndance  of  fruit  trees,  including  the 
Iread-^fmit,  groves  of  cocoanut-trees, 
and  extensive  plantations.  Selecting 
That  we  considered  the  best  position 
for  the  mission  premises,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  purchasing  a  tolerably 
good  house  for  a  few  shillings'  worth 
of  trade;  but  the  real  difficulty  arose 
when  we  returned  to  the  larger  village, 
where  the  people  were  anxious  for  the 
teacher  to  reside.  As  the  jealousy, 
however,  seemed  to  exist  on  account 
of  the  few  articles  given  to  the  people 
of  the  other  villages  for  the  dwelling, 
we  met  the  difficulty  by  buying  another 
house  to  the  teacher  in  that  village ; 


so  that  our  friend  has  now  a  residence 
both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
suburbs !  We  then  returned  to  the 
ship,  and  got  most  of  his  goods  landed 
and  carried  up  to  the  house,  the  people 
helping  most  willingly.  In  the  evening 
we  all  went  on  shore,  assembled  the 
people  opposite  the  teacher's  house, 
and  formally  installed  Waunaea  as 
the  pioneer  evangelist  of  Teste  Island. 
I  addressed  the  crowd  as  well  as  I 
could  from  my  small  vocabulary,  the 
audience  keeping  up  a  sort  of  ran- 
niDg  commentary  upon  my  remarks. 
When  I  spoke  of  there  being  no  more 
fighting,  their  loud  unanimous  con- 
sent and  apparent  disgust  with  the 
whole  business  of  cutting-off  heads 
might  have  led  some  to  suppose  that 
they  were  all  rigid  members  of  the 
Peace  Society.  However,  we  believed 
them  sincere  so  far  as  regarded  our- 
selves. Having  made  the  chief  a 
present  through  the  teacher,  we  left 
them  for  the  ^nighl;    the  whole   of 
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the    Loyalty   Islanders  slewing    on 
shore. 

<<0n  the  following  day  we  got  a 
supply  of  water,  and  prepared  to 
leave.  The  little  Mayri  made  its 
appearance  the  day  after  we  got  in. 
She  had  been  beating  up  the  coast, 
anchoring  at  nights,  and  holding  com- 
munication  with  the  natives,  all  of 


whom  were  friendly.  We  had  a  fare- 
well meeting  with  Waunaea  and 
Ohatema,  commending  them  and  their 
work  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Mission- 
ary. They  were  well  pleased  with 
their  reception  and  prospects.  Seldom 
have  teachers  been  located  under  more 
fayouiable  circumstances." 


3.  EAST  CAPE. 

Proceeding  northward,  the  Bertlia  anchored  on  the  22nd  November  in 
Iron  Hoop  Bay,  Moresby  Island.  Neither  that  nor  Basilisk  Island  appeared 
a  desirable  place  of  residence  for  teachers  :  it  was  therefore  decided  to  pass 
on  at  once  by  way  of  Fortesque  Straits  to  East  Cape  with  the  Mariri  and 
the  teachers'  boat,  leaving  the  Bertha  with  Mrs.  Chalmers  on  board  to  await 
the  return  of  the  party.     Mr.  Macfarlane  proceeds  : — 

*'TheLoyaltyIsland  teachers  loaded  status  to  the  men  we  leave  behind, 
and  sailed  their  own  boat ;  two  of  the 
Barotongan  teachers  accompanied  Mr. 
Chalmers  and  me  in  the  Mayri,  which 
had  as  much  on  board  as  she  could 
conveniently  carry.  We  had  to  beat 
through  the  straits  between  Moresby 
and  Basilisk  Islands,  where  the  sceneiy 
is  very  pretty ;  the  hills  being  thickly 
wooded  to  their  very  summits,  with 
here  and  there  a  cleared  patch,  con- 
taining a  native  house  and  plantation. 
After  we  got  through  the  straits  we 
lay  our  course  for  that  part  of  East 
Detpe  near  the  Killerton  Islands,  be- 
tween which  and  the  mainland  there 
is  a  fine  bay.  It  was  eight  o'clock  at 
night  before  we  got  to  anchor;  no 
canoes  came  off,  but  there  was  great 
drumming  and  dancing  on  shore.  In 
the  morning  we  weighed  anchor,  and 
stood  in  for  the  bay,  where  we  were 
soon  surrounded  by  over  a  hundred 
canoes  and  katamarans.  We  felt  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  com- 
mence the  mission  at  such  a  place  with 
a -laiger  vessel  than  our  little  seven- 
ton  Mayri,  which  seemed  lost  in  the 
erowd  of  canoes,  as  the  former  is  not 
only  more  safe,  but  gives  a  better 


The  evil -disposed  among  the  natives 
are  apt  to  think  that  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  visit  of  a  small  craft, 
and  so  are  more  likely  to  carry  out 
their  wicked  designs.  There  was  no 
cause  for  alarm,  however,  at  East 
Cape:  we  trusted  the  natives,  snd 
were  treated  kindly. 

**  Mr.  Chalmers  and  I  went  on  shore 
with  some  of  the  teachers  near  Killer- 
ton  Point,  and  had  a  loek  round. 
Here  we  found  oarselves  unahlo  to 
communicate  with  the  people  except 
by  signs.  We  tried  a  few  words  of 
Teste  Island,  Port  Moresby,  and  Mur- 
ray Island  languages,  also  those  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Polynesia;  hut 
it  was  of  no  use.  Upon  inquiring  the 
names  of  things,  Mr.  Chalmers  often 
detected  a  resemblance  to  the  Baro- 
tongan. Still  it  was  surprising  and 
highly  amusing,  too,  how  we  go- 
along  with  signs.  We  were  anxious 
to  establish  the  mission  near  a  stream 
of  good  water;  and  finding  that  we 
wanted  fresh  water,  the  natives 
marched  us  off  to  some  in  the  bed  of 
a  stream  about  a  quarter  of  a  inile 
inland.     They  were  anxioue  for  the 
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teachen  to  remain  at  that  Tillage; 
imt,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  lo- 
cality, we  determined  to  yisit  a  likely- 
looking  place  abont  six  or  seven  miles 
to  the  eastward,  where  we  understood 
there  was  a  river,  before  we  decided. 

"Some  of  the  natives  accompanied 
US  in  the  boat,  all  appearing  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  each  other  in  that 
district.  They  seemed  delighted  with 
the  boat,  and  kept  ehouting  to  their 
friends  at  the  different  hamlets  as  we 
passed  along.  We  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  or  monntain  stream^ 
whose  banks  show  that  it  is  30  or  40 
feet  wide  daring  the  rainy  season, 
although  there  was  merely  a  stream 
miming  on  one  side  of  the  bed  when 
we  were  there.  The  water  is  excel- 
lent: neither  mud  nor  mangrove  is 
to  seen  near  the  place.  The  beds  of 
the  stream  and  the  beach  are  shingle. 


The  hills  slope  down  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  beach,  and  behind  the 
village  there  is  a  well-wooded,  fertile, 
and  lovely  vaUey.     The  vicinity  is 
thickly  populated,  though  the  people 
are  scattered  in   small  villages  and 
hamlets  within   hailing   distance  of 
each  other.     We  were  all  delighted 
with  the   place,   and   felt  that   our 
prayer  to    be  guided   to   the   right 
locality  had  been  answered.    Fortu- 
nately there  was  a  fine  new  house  in 
the  village,  thirty  feet  long  by  nine  feet 
wide,  one  of  the  beet  and  most  neatly- 
finished  houses  we  have  yet  seen  in 
New  Guinea.     This  we  managed  to 
secure  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  until 
theirs   is  built.      Having   paid   the 
owner  for  its  use,  the  natives  at  once 
took  their  things  out,  and  helped  to 
carry  the  teachers'  in." 


4.  SABBATH  SEEVICES. 

It  being  Saturday  evening  the  teachers  were  left  to  get  their  house  in 

order,  and  prepare  for  a  service  on  shore  on  the  following  day.     The 

miasionaries  returned  to  the  boat,  which  was  anchored  off  the  village. 

**  In  the  morning  we  had  the  same 
difficulty  as  we  had  on  the  previous 
Sonday  at  Teste  Island,  and  felt  it 
aoie  owing  to  the  greater  number 
of  people  and  the  size  of  our  craft. 
However,  we  hoisted  the  flag,  and 
told  all  to  go  on  shore  to  the 
teachers'  house,  where  we  would 
follow  them  after  breakfast.  Most  of 
them  remained  near,  however,  till  we 
went  On  our  arrival  we  found  a 
crowd  of  natives  assembled  under  a 
large  shady  tree,  opposite  three  neatly- 
constructed  forms,  forming  three  sides 
of  a  square.  These  were  evidently 
the  *  uppermost  seats,'  to  which  iECeri- 
siano  was  conducting  some  of  the 
leading  men,  reserving  seats  for  Mr. 
Chalmers  and  myself  in  the  middle. 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  most 
of  the  people  seated  in  a  semi-cirde  m 


front.  Two  large  war  canoes  had  just 
arrived  from  Milne  Bay,  with  about 
thirty  men  in  each,  the  friends  of  the 
people  with  whom  the  teachers  are 
staying.  These  painted,  savage-look- 
ing fellows  persisted  in  standing  in 
the  background  with  their  spears  in 
hand.  How  I  longed  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  them  in  their  own  language 
as  I  can  to  the  Lifuans,  knowing  from 
experience  that  language  ia  power  with 
such  people;  however,  we  felt  that 
worship  in  a  foreign  tongue  was  better 
than  none  at  all,  so  I  conducted  a 
short  service  in  the  language  of  the 
teachers,  the  singing  of  which  seemed 
to  interest  and  amuse  the  heathen. 
There  were  about  600  people  present. 
Mr.  Chalmers  and  I  sat  for  some  time 
trying  to  make  ourselves  understood  to 
those  about  us. 
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**  Dazing  the  senioe  the  Yiaitora  in 
the  war  oanoes  stole  sozae  trifles  from 
the  teachers'  house,  althoi^h  one  of 
them  remained  on  watdh,  and  the 
people  of  the  Tillage  were  very  angry 
with  them,  and  finally  ordered  ihem 
off ;  after  which  peace  was  restored, 
and  tibie  rest  of  the  day  we  spent 
quietly  amongst  them.  In  the  even- 
ing we  had  a  farewell  seryice  with 
the   teachers,    and   left   early   next 


morning.  The  Mayri  will  retam  in 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  see 
hew  they  are  getting  on.  The  teachers 
have  written  in  glowing  terms  about 
the  place  to  l^eir  wiyes  at  Murray 
Island,  and  requested  us  to  send  them 
by  the  EUengcwan  on  her  fiist  trip. 
They  will  remain  together  till  they 
look  round  in  their  boat,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  district,  people, 
and  language." 


5.  SOUTH  CAPE. 
Having  anchored  till  daybreak  at  the  entrance  to  Fortesque  Strait,  on 
arriving  at  its  south  end  the  Bertha  was  discovered  out  at  sea.  Our 
brethren  were  soon  on  board  and  steering  for  South  Cape,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chalmers  having  decided  to  commence  operations  at  Stagey  Island  if 
practicable. 


<'  On  the  next  day  (Nov.  26th)  we 
arrived  at  South  Cape,  or  rather  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  South  Cape  of 
New  Ghiinea,  until  we  steamed  between 
it  and  the  mainland  in  the  EUengcwan 
nearly  two  years  ago,  and  named  it 
Stacey  Island.  After  surveying  in  the 
boat  we  anchored  at  the  entrance  of 
the  fine  bay,  and  were  soon  surrounded 
by  canoes,  but,  as  it  was  evemng, 
they  soon  returned  to  their  villages  to . 
dance  and  dream  about  beads  and 
hoop  iron.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
were  awoke  by  the  chattering  of  the 
natives.  Canoes  were  swarming  round 
the  ship,  and  in  a  idiort  time  the  ex- 
citement became  intense.  The  canoes 
were  loaded  with  vegetables,  &c.,  and 
the  natives  were  clamouring  for  iron 
hoop.  To  make  matters  worse,  three 
war  canoes  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  containing  about  thirty  men 
each,  armed,  and  blowing  the  war 
shell.  They  did  not  come  near,  but 
kept  mancouvring  at  a  distance.  The 
prospect  at  that  hour  was  far  from  en- 
couraging, and  we  were  doubtful  about 
the  propriety  of  landing,  as  we  in^- 
tended,  firslt  thing  after  breakfast. 
However,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 


matters  began  to  look  more  hopeful. 
Our  Teste  Island  vocabulary  was  of 
considerable  service  to  us  h^re.  We 
soon  found  that  the  natives  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay — t.e.,  those  on 
Stacey  Ishmd — and  those  on  the  maiQ- 
land  were  deadly  enemies,  each  de- 
scribing the  other  aejcut-throats  and 
cannibals;  still,  they  all  seemed 
friendly  disposed  towards  us,  although 
there  was  unmistakeably  a  good  deal 
of  jealousy  about  our  arrival,  the 
people  of  Stacey  Island  being  envied 
by  an,'  and  hated  the  more  by  their 
enemies  on  the  opposite  side  on  aooonnt 
of  their  good  fortune.  It  was  eridcnt 
that  they  considered  us  as  belongio? 
to  them.  Strangers  were  ftequcntly 
ordered  off,  and  we  otnwhrea  torn- 
festly  incurred  their  dtspleasuie  by 
treating  bU  alike. 

"  Mr.  Chalmers  and  I  went  a«lw» 
before  dinner  and  had  a  look  itmnd, 
deciding  to  form  the  mission  station  at 
the  village  on  Stacey  Island,  situated 
in  the  pass  between  that  island  and 
the  mainland.  TheviDagelw***  *^ 
foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  which,  like  ^0  in 
that  part  of  New  Ghrinea,  is  woeW  «► 
(2ie summit.    The  island  itNll  »«<* 
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tennye  and  beautifdl,  and  contains 
abundaooe  of  ezoeUent  water  through- 
oat  the  year.  We  found  no  difficulty 
in  woQzing  a  portion  of  the  largest 
hoiue  in  the  Tillage  for  the  nse  of  the 
teachers  until  they  got  one  built.  In 
the  afternoon  they  and  their  inveB, 
tad  some  of  their  goods,  were  landed. 
On  the  following  morning  we  selected 
ft  site,  and  commenced  the  erection  of 
a  house  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers. 
The  natives  entered  into  the  spirit  of 


the  thing,  cutting  and  caixying  in 
timber.  In  less  than  a  week  we  had 
completed  the  frame  of  a  commodious 
substantial  house,  which,  when  neatly 
ooyered  in  with  plaited  pandanua 
leayes,  will  make  a  comfortable  tempo- 
rary dwelling.  Wespent  adayyisiting 
the  enemies  of  the  Stacey  Islanders 
and  the  yillages  axound  the  inner  bay, 
making  fnends  with  alL  We  were  re- 
ceived at  every  place  kindly." 


6.  PBOSPEOTS  OE  THE  MISSION. 

The  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  country  at  the  eaat  end  of 
New  Guinea,  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Moresby,  is  very  striking. 
^'  The  former,"  writes  Mr.  Macfarlane,  '^  looked  lovely  and  luxuriant^  like 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  whilst  the  latter  had  a  brown,  parched  appearance 
as  if  two  days'  sail  had  brought  us  into  a  new  country  in  quite  a  different 
latitude." 


"  On  December  4th,  we  bade  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chalmers  and  the  Barotongan 
teachers  good-bye,  commending  each 
other  to  the  loving  care  of  Him  whom 
we  serve.  We  have  left  the  Mayri  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Chalmers  until  the 
mival  of  the  JSUengowan,  also  the 
•duxmer's  old  topsail,  which  made  a 
Tery  good  tent /or  some  of  the  goods. 
Seldom  have  mission  stations,  such  as 
those  at  East  and  Sottth  Capes,  fi 
whidi  we  had  no  sort  of  introduction, 
been  estabHshed  imder  more  favour- 
aUe  drcumstances,  and  with  brighter 
prospects.  There  is,  at  least,  a  strong 
probability  tiiat  the  locality  is  more 
heslthy  than  any  we  have  yet  tried  in 
New  Guinea.  The  great  difficulty 
sbout  fomign  provisions  is  met,  seeing 
that  abimdanoe  of  native  food  may  be 
had  lor  piooes  of  hoop  iron,  and  the 
positions  of  our  x>ew  stations  are  sudh 
is  to  leave  littie  room  to  doubt  that 
era  longthe  report  of  the  peacefied  and 
benefioial  objects  of  our  mission  will 
sxteaA  along  both  sides  of  the  penin- 
•01%  tad  that  soon  there  will  be 


openings  for  as  many  teachers  and 
missionaries  as  can  be  supplied.  May 
the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  send  suitable 
labourers  into  this  part  of  His  vine- 
yard! 

''Our  friends  will  join  us,  I  am 
sure,  in  devout  gratitude  to  our 
•  Heavenly  Father  for  the  success  of 
this  long-projected  voyage.  Having 
formed  three  new  and  distinct  central 
stationp,  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
at  unknown  places,  and  amongst  un- 
known savages,  without  any  accident 
to  the  vessel  or  collision  with  the 
natives,  is  a  pleasing  realisation  of 
the  promise,  'Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway.' 

'*  There  waS' nothing  of  iapmrtanoe 
occurred  during  the  return  voyage, 
ezotpt  that  we  met  our  muGh-needed 
and  longal-£or  EUmgoumn  at  Port 
Moreeby,  thoroughly  repaired  and 
equipped  for  her  important  work, 
and  in  her  returned  to  Mum^ 
Island,  wheve  we  aixived  on  the  Uth 
December.*' 
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II.— Sont^  Seas. — futstattoKs  of  t|e  f erkg  §mi 

THE  visit  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill  to  this  country  will  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1876  he 
returned  to  his  much-loved  work  in  the  South  Pacific ;  and  one  of  the 
first  duties  which  fell  to  his  share  was  that  of  proceeding  to  the  outstationB, 
the  general  oversight  of  which  devolves  on  his  colleague  and  himself.  The 
voyage  derived  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  above  mentioned  : 
it  was  undertaken  in  the  John  Williams  ;  and  its  course  differed  somewhat 
from  that  usually  observed,  the  islands  to  the  north-west  being  taken 
first  in  order.  The  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Gill  was  six  weeks,  from  July  3rd 
tb  August  14th,  during  which  he  visited  every  island  in  the  Hervey  Group 
besides  five  others  attached  to  it  for  mission  purposes.  Two  of  them  had 
aever  before  been  visited  by  the  Society's  present  mission  vessel.  The 
fallowing  extracts  from  our  brother's  journal  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  read 
-vith  interest.  In  passing,  Mr.  Gill  bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
labours  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Royle,  as  seen  in  the  present  condition  o^ 
AiTUTjLKi,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Native  Pastor  Joane,  who  is  now 
stationed  on  that  Island. 


"  After  receiving,  as  usual,  from  the 
Aitutakians,'*  writes  Mr.  Gill,  **  large 
and  valuable  presents  of  food,  &c.,  we 
sailed  for  Tongabeva  (Penrhyns), 
where  we  arrived,  after  a  most  tedious 
passage,  on  the  16th  of  July.  Yaka  ' 
is  as  well  and  as  active  as  ever — ^his 
head  a  little  grayer ;  but  his  wife  is 
seriously  ill,  and  must  have  a  change. 
She  had  some  medicine  from  the  ship's 
chest.  It  was  arranged  that  they 
should  take  a  trip  to  Barotonga  as 
soon  as  his  new  dwelling  is  finished. 
He  does  not  expect  to  be  absent  more 
than  two  months.  The  deacons  will 
take  charge  of  his  pulpit  xmtil  his 
return. 

''I  was  astonished  at  their  new 
church.  It  is  substantially  hiuilt  of 
blocks  of  white  coral,  seated  through- 
crut ;  with  glass  windows,  and  a  neat 
pulpit  after  the  model  of  that  at 
Avaxua.  It  took  three  years  to  build, 
the  people  working  three  days  a  week 


for  nothing.  The  seats  and  windows 
came  from  Auckland,  and  cost  theso 
poor  people  300  dols.,  every^  cent  of 
which  has  been  paid.  The  building 
is  large  and  airy — a  very  needful 
thing  in  9  deg.  S.  lat. 

**  The  mere  handful  of  people  (300) 
here— about  one-third  of  the  original 
population  removed  by  the  slavers- 
are  kept  alive  by  food  imported  by 
the  traders.  On  account  of  theur 
poverty,  all  books  sold  hero  are  dis- 
posed of  at  a  reduced  price.  They 
paid  me  upwards  of  a  hundred  dollars 
for  Bibles,  besides  paying  the  stipend 
of  their  teacher  (60  dols.  cash).  This 
is  a  striking  improvement  upon  the 
olden  times,  as  well  as  a  saving  of 
trouble  to  the  deputation. 

"  On  Tuesday,  July  18th,  we  landed 
on  Rakaanoa.  I  was  sorry  to  find 
that  their  teacher,  Baitaba,  had  been 
ill  for  three  months.  During  that 
period  his  father,  Apolo,  came  orer 
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from  the  sister  island  of  MaTiihiki,  asd 
did  duty.  This  means  a  yoyage  of 
twenty-six  miles  in  a  small  boat. 
Banaba's  illness  was  owing  to  change 
of  diet*  there  being  nothing  edible  on 
Bakaanga  but  cocoa-nnt,  a  coarse 
kind  of  arum,  and  fish.  He  seems  to 
be.  all  right  now.  It  is  an  interesting 
oircmostance  that  father  and  son 
should  be  efficiently  working  for  Christy 
side  by  side. 

"  At  night  I  exhibited  Mr.  Chalmers' 
magic-lantern  to  the  young  folks,  to 
their  great  delight.  In  the  morning 
we  had  a  pleasant  service,  at  which  a 
nmnber  of  addresses  were  deliyered 
by  the  yisitors,  after  which  I  married 
a  itudent  I  had  bronght  with  me  from 
the  Institution,  to  the  daughter  of  a 
deacon.  This  wedding  had  been 
ananged  last  year,  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Clialmers'  final  visit.  The  happy 
bridegroom  is  a  son  of  Elikaka,  the 
founder  of  that  most  successful  mission 
in  the  Ellice's  Group,  &c. 

"  In  the  eyening  of  the  same  day, 
▼e  landed  by  torchlight  at  Apolo's 
station  on  Makihiki.    Although  late. 


there  was  a  great  crowd  to  welcome 
us.  Apolo  reports  ninety  church* 
members  and  seventy  children  in  daily 
attendance  at  schooL  Everything 
seemed  to  be  going  on  satisfactorily. 
Apolo  has  been  at  his  poet  twenty- 
nine  years  without  a  stain  or  a  com- 
plaint. Perhaps  these  islanders  need 
a  little  rousing  up.  In  the  morning  I 
addressed  the  people  at  a  crowded 
meeting.  It  would  have  cheertd  the 
hearts  of  our  friends  at  home  could 
they  have  yritnessed  it.  Akgttxa,  the 
deacon  who  accompanied  me,  made 
some  admirable  remarks  when  I  had 
finished. 

«  At  mid-day  of  the  19th,  we  crossed 
the  beautiful  lagoon  (three  miles)  to 
TuKAO,  where  Putauba  is  stationed. 
These  atolls  are  very  healthy. 
Futaura's  wife  was  very  ill  when  they 
landed  here,  some  years  ago,  after 
labouring  in  the  fever-stricken  New 
Hebrides.  She  is  now  remarkably 
well  and  strong.  I  therefore  left  with 
the  teacher  two  dck  students,  in  the 
hope  of  their  ultimate  restoration  to 
health.*' 


2.  DANGEE  ISLAND. 

This  island,  the  native  name  of  which  is  Pukapuka,  is  distant  300 
miles  from  its  nearest  neighbour.  It  is  rarely  visited ;  the  people  had 
not  seen  a  sail  for  five  months.     Mr.  Gill  states : — 


'*  There  are  less  than  half  the 
number  of  inhabitants  I  saw  on 
Pakapuka  in  1862 ;  and  these  are 
nearly  all  young  people — ^the  little 
children  whom  the  wretched  Peruvian 
Blavers  did  not  care  to  take  away.  I 
should  think  that  in  a  few  years  the 
population  will  fully  recover  itself, 
as  the  idlaoders  look  so  strong  and 
healthy.  The  terrible  leprosy,  intro- 
duced seven  years  ago  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  has  nearly  died  out,  only 
our  oasat  itmaining. 
'A  ya«t  improvement  has  taken 


€* 


place  since  my  last  visit,  seven  years 
ago.  They  are  better  dressed,  and  far 
more  intelligent.  At  the  examination 
of  the  young  people,  I  found  that 
even  the  little  children  could  read 
well.  Why  these  islanders  cannot  be 
taught  to  sing,  I  cannot  make  out. 
Their  attempts  in  this  direction  were 
simply  ludicrous.  Their  speech  is 
extremely  guttural.  Will  that  account 
for  this  peculiarity  P 

'<  At  night  I  exhibited  Mr.  Chal- 
mers' magic-lantern  to  a  crowded 
audience.    It  was  for  their  sakes  it 
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was  brought  this  trip.     They  were 
greatly  delighted. 

"  At  the  sernce  at  the  down  of  the 
following  morning,!  preached  in  tfaezr 
fine  stone  church  to  a  capital  oongreg»-> 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  soul  on 
the  island  was  alisent.  The  pulpit  is 
inlaid  with  mother-o'-pearl  from  the 
neighbouring  lagoon,  as  at  Bakaanga 
and  Manihiki.    Once  before,  I  had  a 


seryioe  on  Danger  Ishmd.  It  wai  in 
1868,  at  the  opening  of  their  first 
church  (latkand  plaster).  But  to-day 
all  those  yenerable  fKes  from  heathen 
times  had  entirely  diaappeaved.  De- 
spite all  the  ttofjikiiea  these  people 
haye  passed  through,  tiiey  have  made 
great  adTances.  Population  of  Pokar 
puka,  348;  church  members,  100;. 
school  daldjen,  280." 


3.  MAUKE  AND  MITIAEO. 

It  had  been  preTiously  arranged  that  the  second  portion  of  the  voyage 
should,  like  the  first,  commenoe  at  Barotokoa.  On  the  way  thither, 
Palmebston  island,  which  lay  in  the  direct  track,  was  yiaited.  Here  an 
English  merchant  resides,  but  the]^entire  population  does  not  number  more 
than  thirty  souls,  although  the  island  is  capable  of  sustaining  500  natives.  As 
experiment,  Aeabongo  and  his  wife  will  be  appointed  to  Palmerston  island 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  On  the  3rd  of  August  the  yesael  ajrived  at 
Earotonga,  and,  after  taking  passengers  and  luggage  on  board^  set  sail  next 
morning  for  Mauke,  which  was  reached  on  the  6th. 


**  Itio,  the  teacher,  has  laboured  on 
this  and  the  next  island  for  thirty- 
three  years,  without  a  stain  on  his  cha- 
racter. This  year  the  church  has  paid 
him  60  dels,  in  money — a  high  figure 
for  them.  Yet  there  were  symptoms 
of  dissatisfaction,  on  the  ground  of  age. 
Things  seem  to  be  at  a  standstill  here ; 
many  deaths  and  some  exclusions  haye 
thinned  the  church,  and  Ho  additions 
haye  been  made.  I  called  a  meeting 
of  deacons;  two,  to  Itio's  face,  advised 
his  removal ;  six  manftilly  stood  by 
their  pastor.  So  I  allowed  Itio  to 
remain.  He  has  won  the  respect  of 
all;  but  his  powers  are  somewhat 
failing;.  A  special  sorviee  was  held  in 
their  neat  ohurdi,  after  which  we 
rehimed  on  board. 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  7th,  in  the  after- 
noon, we  landed  on  MmABO.  The 
caipenters  wwe  busy  on  three  immense 
logs  of  ironwood  intended  as  pillara 
for   the   ohoroh  on   Aitutaki.     The 


teadier,  Teuki,  is  on  th»  wing*  i^ 
seventeen  and  a  half  yeais  of  stfvice 
here^  His  dipminnal  same  firam  the 
church,  through  the  deacons,  on  the 
ground  that  the  young  people  vere 
making  no  progress  whatever  in 
secular  knowledge.  Teacheis  and 
miaaionaiies  out  here  haye  to  be  par- 
sons and  schoolmasters  at  the  same 
time.  A  most  emphatic  testimony 
was  borne  by  tiie  deacons  to  Tenki's 
excellent  character.  Of  course,  he 
ibels  the  blow  which  has  fallen  upon 
him* 

«*  We  slept  ashor«.  Early  en  tte 
morning  of  the  8tii,  the  ehmch  vts 
called  together.  Teidrigafeafarswell 
address,  and  the  new  teacher  PABBirWr 
a  native  of  Mangaia,  was  forna^y 
instaUed.  I  gave  the  charge  ton 
1  Peter  y.  3  (latter  dause).  BMenP> 
has  been  fiye  years  in  tiie  InstftotioB, 
and  will,  I  hope,  prove  a  Wesaiirg  to 
tiiese  islanders.'* 
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4.  ATIU  AND  HERVinrS  ISLANT. 
Yifllts  to  tlie  abov€  completed  the  round  of  the  outstationa.  On  Tueadaj, 
the  lithof  Aug^ust,  the  missionary  landed  at  IUbotokga  where  he  had  the 
satisfiiction  of  finding  everything  in  good  order. 

referred  to  is  a  deaoon,  and  a  capital 
preacher ;  a  man  of  singular  force  of 
character.  He  is  building  a  two- 
storied  house  of  wood  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  OTerlooking  the  sea.  Two 
yerandahs  run  all  round ;  the  roof  is 
shingled,  lilakea  Bongotini  is  his 
own  architect.  A  European  architect 
would  finish  off  the  ornamental  parts 
in  better  style,  because  possessed  of 
greater  skill  and  bettor  tools ;  still  I 
think  the  general  plan  and  execution 
coxQd  not  be  improved.  When  finished 
it  is  expected  to  cost  the  owner  3,000 
dols.  The  labour  is  freely  given  by 
the  people.  Now,  Makea  Bongotini's 
father  was  a  cannibal ! 

'*  Bu  is  going  on  well  at  Atiu.  Old 
Bttpe,  his  father-in-law,  helps  him  a 
little.  Bupe  was  formerly  the  teacher 
here.  Early  on  Thursday  morning 
(August  9th)  I  preached  in  their 
spacious  church;  then  met  the 
deacons;  afterwardsburiedayouth,  at 
the  chiefs  special  request;  then  re- 
ceived presents  of  food  for  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  the  voyage ;  and  at  10.30 
was  on  board,  rather  pleased  to  be  out 
of  the  perfect  whirl  of  excitement  on 
shore. 

"Early  on  the  following  morning 
we  called  at  Manuae,  or  Hebv£t*s 
Island.  I  spent  three  houss  ashore. 
There  is  a  tiny  little  church,  where 
evtoy  day  the  Saw  people  here  meet  at 
dawn  to  worship  God,  in  addition  to 
the  uBual  Sabbailih  serrioes.  To  our 
Butprite,  we  f^mid  that  after  rennmiig 
six,  who  AdcedtabtftakenrtoAiiutaki, 
only  twelve^  pecsons  wese  left  on 
Manuae. 

'*The  remnant  of  the  orig^al  in- 
habitants of  Hervey'a  Islands  are  now 


"The  run  to  Arnx  is  only  thirty 
miles.  Their  spacious  church  at  the 
top  of  the  central  hill  is  a  capital 
landmark.  After  dinner  we  got  ashore 
on  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  island, 
but  managed  to  find  our  way  to  the 
settlement.  This  was  on  Wednesday, 
August  8th.  Three  hundred  Atiuans, 
led  by  two  chiefiB,  had  gone  to  Aitutaki 
on  a  trip  for  a  few  weeks.  Dysentery 
had  been  prevalent,  oarrying  away 
fifty-flix  persons.  Despite  the  hurricane 
of  Ffcbroary ,  food  was  getting  plentiful 
again.  As  a  set-off  to  the  scarcity  of 
put  months,  in  the  good  providence 
of  Qcdt  vast  quantities  of  flying-fish 
bayebeen  taken  lately— a  single  canoe 
getting  1,000  in  a  night !  Part  they 
nse fresh;  part  they  dry  in  the  sun  for 
fntue  oonsomption.  Dried  thus,  the 
flying.fish  will  keep  good  for  two 
months,  and  will  bear  exportation  to 
other  islands.  Two  large  cases  of 
dried  flying-fish  are  now  on  board  the 
Mn  WiUtams  for  friends  at  Boro- 
tonga.  This  plan  is  adopted  because 
they  havB  no  salt. 

"  Btr,  the  teadier  at  Atiu,  gladdened 
my  heart  by  reporting  a  great  revival. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  church  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  I  warned  Bu 
against  hasty  admisaions.  There  is  still 
a  number  of  candidates.  Happily, 
strong  drink  has  gone  out  of  fwAiim. 
This  must  be  attributed,  under  (jh>d,  to 
the  inflaenoBiOf  Me:  Chalmers  on  tfasb 
chief,  Makea  BoNoexony  n^  spends 
half  the  year  Qn.BarotQngtK  bia  wife 
hong  Queen  there.  This  island,  AiaiL, 
has  been  a  perplexity  to  all  the  breth- 
rtn  fbrmany  years  past  But  better 
d^yshave  at  length  dawned.  The  chief 
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incoFDorated  with  the  Aiiutakians, 
who  consequently  claim  this  island. 
VariouB  attempts  to  get  possession  of 
it  have  been  made  by  the  whites,  from 
time  to  time.  To  prevent  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  soil,  a  dozen  natives  are 
kept,  a  year  at  a  time,  on  the  island,  by 
the  chiefig  of  Aitutaki.  Each  band  is 
in  the  charge  of  a  deacon,  who  main- 
tains the  worship  of  Gbd  amongst 
them.  I  distributed  some  Bibles, 
liymn-books,  &c.,  amongst  them.  The 
only  food  on  Manuae  is  cocoa-nut, 


pandanns-dnipes,  and  a  very  small 
supply  of  '  puraka,*  besides  fisb. 
Tradition  says  that  Hervey's  IsUnd 
(consisting  really  of  two  islsts  con- 
nected by  a  single  reef)  was  the  last 
populated.  They  remained  cannibals 
after  the  rest  of  the  group  had  accepted 
Christianity.  There  were  once  be- 
tween 300  and  400  people  on  these 
islets;  but  hunger  drove  them  fre- 
quently to  visit  Aitutaki  for  food,  in 
which  trips  most  of  them  perished  at 


sea. 


»i 


Population. 

r<>nrliyn9 

...      300      . 

}  .ikaanga 

...      400      . 

IdADihiki 

...      380      . 

Pukapuka 

...        o4o       . 

Mauke   ... 

...      431      . 

llitiaro  ... 

...      200      . 

Atiu 

...      900      . 

3,062 

Church 

Chil- 

Members 

• 

dren. 

90 

•  •■ 

108 

110 

•  t  ■ 

100 

ld3 

•  •• 

112 

100 

•  •• 

230 

110 

•  •  • 

60 

83 

••• 

98 

SOO 

•  •• 

393 

946 

1,101 

5.  STATISTICS  AND  GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

ends).  Now  teachers  ^d  missionanes 
are  alike  '  orometuas,'  and  (as  I 
heard  Teaoa  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Earotongans)  equally  worthy  of 
esteem.  We  have  not  sunk;  bat thoy 
have  been  raised  up  to  our  lerel.  I 
rejoice  therein,  as  this  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of 
Christianity  amongst  them.  All  the 
respect  we  deserve,  we  get,  and  shall 
continue  to  have  if  worthy  of  it.  The 
great  peril  is  the  intrusion  of  ambi- 
tious, worldly-minded,  powerftil  na* 
ti  ves  into  church  o£Elces ;  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  home.  Anyhow,  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  Ghrifi* 
tianity  in  the  Pacific  is  a  great  marvel, 
as  Mr.  Darwin,  the  naturaUst,  has 
already  remarked  (at  the  end  of  the 
new  edition,  <  Voyage  of  the  ^easrfo'V 


'*  I  perceive  already  increased  man- 
liness of  character  and  power  of  self- 
government  amongst  our  islanders  as 
the  result  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
Now  and  then  difficulties  arise ;  but  a 
little  tact  and  good  temper  set  things 
all  right  again.  In  regard  to  our 
position  as  foreign  miesionaries  there 
is  a  difference.  Formerly  teachers 
were  *  taeake '  (brethren) ;  we  only 
were  *  orometua  *  (full-blown  rever- 


III.— fob  0f  %  St0ttt|  arrJr  ^±wds. 

1.  AEEIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mrs.  Mateeb,  wife  of  the  Bev.  S.  Mateeb,  with  Miss  DuTHiE,  toa 
Travakoobe,  South  India,  per  steamer  Almoraf  March  26th. 

The  Bev.  J.  E.  Patwe,  Mrs.  Payne,  and  femily,  from  Calcutta,  North 
India,  per  steamer  City  of  Carthage^  April  1 2th. 

The  Eev.  W.  G.  Lawes,   from  New   GunrEA,   per  steamer  lut&taMf 
April  14th. 
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2.  DEATH  OF  EEV.  H.  BOYLE. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Missiokauy  Ckroxicle  we  announced  the 
^eath  of  Mrs.  Boyle,  ^wife  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Boyle,  of  Aitutaki,  South 
Pacific,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December,  1877.  From  letters  just  receited 
vo  learn  with  deep  regret  that  in  little  more  than  two  months  from  that  date, 
Tiz.,  on  the  14th  of  February  in  the  present  year,  our  brother  was  himself 
called  to  close  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Mr.  Boyle  left  England  for  the  South 
Seas  in  April,  1838,  arriving  at  Aitutaki  in  June,  1839.  From  that  date  until 
April,  1876,  when  he  finally  retired  to  the  colonies,  Mr.  Boyle  had  only  on  one 
occasion  been  outside  the  Hervey  Group  in  which  his  sphere  of  labour  was 
situated.  On  another  page  incidental  testimony  is  borne  to  the  beneficial 
refiults  which  have  followed  this  unusually  long  course  of  continuous,  persistent 
and  devoted  missionary  effort.  The  following  is  from  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Sunder- 
L.\3n).  of  Sydnoy : — **  The  Bev.  Henry  Boyle,  after  a  short  illness— congestion  of 
the  liver — died  on  the  14th  February  at  his  residence,  Ocean-street,  Woollahra. 
He  sent  for  zne  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  I  at  once  responded  to  his  call,  and 
ionDd  he  was  sinking  fast.  His  will  was  made,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  passed 
avay.  His  mind  was  calm :  he  said — '  Jesus  is  all  in  all.'  He  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  wife  at  Harlem's  Creek :  they  were  not  long  separated  from 
each  other.  Mr.  Boyle  was  never  well  in  Sydney :  he  longed  often  to  get  back  to 
Aitutaki.  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  a  man  consecrated  to  the  work  of  his 
llaster— simple,  holy,  unselfish.  He  has  gone  to  the  grave  like  a  shock  of 
<iom  fully  ripe." 

3.    FISKB  UNIVEESITY— MISSIONABIES  FOB  AFBICA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Kew  England  Journal  of  Education,  under  date 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  February  20th,  1878,  writes  as  follows  :— **  Four  yourg 
«oloTired  students  have  just  gone  out  from  Fiske  University  aa  missionaries  to 
iheir  fiitherland.  They  have  gone  to  the  Mendi  mission  in  the  Sherbro 
country,  on  the  West  Ooast  of  Africa,  about  seven  degrees  north  latitude.  The 
<^  for  two  young  men  to  go  at  once  to  reinforce  that  mission  came  to  us  very 
nnexpectedly  two  weeks  ago  last  Friday  evening.  It  was  a  brief  business-like 
letter,  and  was  read  to  the  students  almost  without  comment,  and  with  an 
oppressive  fear  that  there  would  be  no  one  to  respond.  To  our  great  joy,  after 
two  days  of  prayerful  consideration  and  many  struggles,  four  of  our  best  and 
most  promising  students  volunteered  to  go,— two  young  men,  Albert  J.  Miller 
ftnd  Andrew  E.  Jackson, — one  from  the  senior  college  class,  and  the  other 
from  the  junior  scientific,  and  two  young  ladles,  to  whom  they  had  been  for 
«ome  time  engaged,  both  in  the  higher  normal  departments.  The  ordination 
flervioes,  which  were  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  TJniversity,  were  all  of  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  character,  and  thus  were  the  '  first  fruits  *  of  the  prayers 
and  labours  of  years  in  Fiske  University  laid  upon  the  altar  for  Africa.  The 
farewell  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  largest  coloured  churches  in  the  city. 
Among  the  speakers  were  several  pastors  of  the  leading  white  churches  of  the  city. 
At  the  dose  of  the  exercises  the  two  young  missionaries  addressed  the  audience 
in  a  few  brief,  touching  remarks.  Mr.  Miller,  in  appealing  to  the  students  of 
the  different  institutions  present  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God  to  go  where- 
ever  He  might  send  them,  said  he  trusted  they  would  never  say,  *  Lord,  here 
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am  I,  send  htm  ; '  but  rather  *  Here  am  I,  send  me.'  He  spoke  also  of  the  love 
the  coloured  man  should  have  for  AMoa,  and  the  deep  interest  he  ought  always 
to  feel  in  her  redemption,  and  said  he  would  it  might  be  the  motto  inaoflMd 
oyer  the  doors  of  every  institution  for  coloured  students  in  our  land,  '  Her  sons 
and  her  daughters  are  ever  on  the  altar.'  " 

4.  INSTITUTION  FOE  DAUGHTERS  OF  MISSIONAEIES. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  our  Maroh  number,  Mrs.  Ptb  Sxus,  of  8t 
Katharine's,  Sevenoaks,  writes  as  follows : — "  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
announce  to  the  kind  friends  who  are  already  interested  in  tiie  WALTEAimow 
School  for  the  Edxtcatign  of  the  DAuaHTSss  of  Missioitabies,  thai  w» 
have  now  every  expectation  of  having  the  foxtnsation  stone  of  the-  new 
building  laid  early  in  June.  The  day  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  I  hope  to  be  aUe  te 
announce  it  in  the  June  Chbokigle.  The  crowded  state  of  the  old  hmm 
urges  very  strongly  the  importanoe  of  completing  the  new  building,  and  wo 
have  every  confidence  that  friends  will  not  sufiCer  the  work  to  be  hinderad 
from  want  of  funds." 

5.  CENTRAL  AFEIOA— ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSION. 

"  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  sanctioned,  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of  Ceninl 
Africa,  which  was  prepared  by  Cardinal  Franchi  whilst  Prefect  of  the  Pnqpa- 
ganda.  The  missionary  work  has  been  entrusted  to  a  congregation  established 
some  ten  years  ago  by  M.  Lavigerie  at  Algiers.  Twelve  missionaries  have 
already  left  for  Zanzibar,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  able  to  leaye  in 
April  for  the  interior.  P.  Livinsao  will  take  charge  of  the  missions  to  be 
established  on  Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert;  P.  Paroal  will  fix  his  head-qoarters 
on  the  Tanganyika ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  push  forward  as  far  as  the  capital  of 
the  Muata  Yanvo,  which  might  certainly  be  reached  far  more  easily  from  the 
west  coast.  The  missionaries  have  been  instructed  in  the  xlbo  of  soientifio 
instruments,  and  whatever  benefits  the  negroes  may  derive  from  the  existenoo 
of  this  mission,  geography  is  almost  certain  to  profit  from  them." — From  tite 
•«  Athenosum"  V  March  30,  1878. 

6.  DEMERARA— RATTRAY  MEMORIAL  CHURCH. 

On  Monday,  29  th  October,  1877,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  assemitlBd 
at  BagotviUe,  Canal  No.  1,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  coimeoted 
with  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  place  of  woiship  to  be  eiiid 
"  Rattri^  Memorial  Church."  The  stone  was  laid  by  W.  D.  Elliot,,  Esq,  {P-BJt 
of  Plantation  Nismes.  The  Rev*  F.  C.  Glasgow,  of  Canal  No.  X,  read  ft^psf» 
from  which,  the  following  extraota  axe  taken:— <* The  Rev«  Charles  BM99 
arrived  inthe  colony  on  the  6th  August,  1834.  On  the  8th  June,  1837r^ 
first  place  of  worship  in  this  district  was  openedat  Lust-en-Rust  SalemCkiVtl 
was  opened  on  the  25th  April,  1843.  To-day  we  proceed  in  the  stfi»  10^ 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  lay  the  comar-stone  of  'JBattHf 
Memodal  Church,'  wherein  we  hope,  as  in  Salem  Chapel,  Christ  will  be  komra 
as  a  Refuge,  and  where  salvation  in  the  Lordjand  Saviour  Jesos  wil^^ 
faithfully  preached  to  generations  yet  unborn.*'  An  address  was  then  ddhvMd 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Foreman^— IVom  "  The  Colonist." 
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IV.— ^nnibtrsarj  BtxHim  m  gtaj,  ists. 


The  Directors  invite  the  attention  of  the  Friends  of  the  Society  to  the  following* 
amDgements  for  the  ensinng  Anniyersary : — 


MONDAY,  May  6th. 

1.  Jfomtn^.—PRAYEB  MEETroo,  for  one  honr,  in  the  Board  Eooai  of  the- 

Mission  House,  Bt<OMFi£ij>  Street,  specially  to  implore  the  Diyine 
Llfissiiig  on  the  several  Services  of  the  Anniversary,  at  Half-past  Seven 
o'clock. 

2.  Afternoon,— The  Annual  Meetino  of  Directors  will  be  held   at  tho 

Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  at  Three  o'Clook. 


WEDNESDAY,  May  8th. 

1.  Moming^^hi  Union  Chapel,  Islington  (Bey.  Dr.  Allon's),  the  Annual. 

Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Eev.  Alexander  Hannay.  Service  t<y 
coTumence  at  Eleven  o'clock. 

2.  Evtning.^Jn  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Eoad  (Bev.  Newman 

Hall's),  the  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and  others  will  be  preached  by  tho 
Hev.  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham.  Service  to  commence  at  Sevens 
o*Clock. 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  Sermons. 


THUBSDAY,  May  9th. 

ing.^The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society 
win  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  appoint  a  Treasurer,  Secretaries,  and 
Directors ;  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Beport,  with  Audited  Accounts. 
The  Chair  will  be  taken,  at  Ten  o'Clock,  by 

SAMUEL  MOBLEY.  Esq.,  M.P. 


TrcOTs  for  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  may  be  obtained  at  the  Mission. 

House,  Blom£eld-street,  London  Wall. 
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'      SERMONS  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LORD'S-DAY,  MAY  12th. 


PLAGE. 


HORNING. 


Abney  Chapel  .  •  •  . 
Acton  (May  19)  ...  . 
Adelphi  Ch.,  Hackney-ioad 

Ani^biley 

Barbican  Ch.  ,New  Nortih-rd 
Battersea  Cong.   Church 
Bayswater,  Craven-hill  Ch 
Bayswater,  Lancaster-road 
Bedford  Chapel  (May  26) 

Belvedere    

Bethnal  Green  •  •  . 
BisHOPSGATE  Chapel  .    . 

Blackheath 

Brentford 

Brighton,  Union  Chapel 
Brixton-road    .... 
Bromley,  Kent  .... 
BucKHURST  Hill    .    .    . 

Oamberwell 

Camberwell  New-road. 
Cambridge  Heath      .    . 

Caterham 

Chelsea,  Markham-square 
CrrY-ROAD  Chapel  .    .    . 
City  Temple      .... 

Clapham 

Clapham,  Park-crescent  Ch 

CJlapton 

Clapton,  Jjower  Chapel  • 
Clapton  Park  .... 
Claremont  Chapel  •  • 
Claylands  Chapel     .    • 

COLLIER*S-RENTS        ChAPEL 

New  Kent-road  .  .  . 
Coyerdale  Chapel  .  . 
Craven  Chapel  .  .  . 
Croydon,  Trinity  Church 
Croydon,  Broad  Qreen  . 
Croydon,  Selhurst-road  • 
Croydon,  South  .  .  . 
Croydon,  Thornton  Heatii 
Dalsi'on     Congregational 

Chapel,  Middletcn-road 

Deptford 

Dorking  (19th  May)    .    . 
DuLWiCH,  West  Park-rd.  Ch 
Ealing 

ECCLESTON-SQUARE  Ch.     . 

Edmonton,  Lower  .  . 
Edmonton  and  Tottenham 
Egham  (May  19)  ... 

Eltham 

Enfield,  Chase  Side  .    . 
Enfield,  Baker-st.  (May  19) 

Erith 

Esher  Street    .    .    . 
Faloon-squarb  .    .    . 
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evening. 


Rev.  J.  E.  Flowbr,m.a. 
A.  T.  Savtlle. 
Thomas  Batty. 
Herbert  Arnold. 
J,  Comper  Gray. 
J.  Browne,  b.a. 
John  Graham. 
J.  S.  Russell,  m.a. 

J.  H.  HOLLOWBLL. 
H.  LUCKETT. 

J.  G.  Jukes. 
T.  Rhys  Evans. 
H.  Batchelor. 
R.  T.  Howell. 
J.  Bedell. 
J.  B.  Browne,  b.a. 

A.  HOLBORN,  M.A. 

E.  H.  Delf. 

C.  Chapman,  m.a. 

H.E.Arkell.  [b.a. 

w.  cuthbertson, 

E.  S.  Prout,  m.a. 

Henry  Rice, 

j.m.blackie,  ll.b. 

R.  Balgarnie. 
„Newman  Hall,ll.b. 

Dr.  Bay. 

Dr.  Falding. 
„    H.  Tarrant. 
„S.J.Whitmeb,f.r.g.8 
J.A.Macfadyen,m.a. 

W.  Thomas. 


i> 

11 

19 
II 
19 
II 
II 
19 
19 


Rev.  G.  S.  Reanet. 
A.  T.  Saville. 
J.  Maogowan. 
Herbert  Arnold. 
Thomas  Batty. 
J.  Browne,  b.a. 
C.  Wilson,  m.a 
Robert  McAll. 
Thomas  Rogers. 
H.  Luckett. 
Thomas  Neave. 
T.  Rhys  Evans. 
Dr.  Moffat. 
R.  T.  Howell. 
J.  Bedell. 

„S.J.WHITMEE,r.B.G.S 
A.    HOLBORN,  U^- 

E.  H.  Delp. 
W.  G.  Lawbs. 
A.  T.  Saville. 
George  Gill. 
E.  S.  Prout,  m^. 
J.  R.Thomson,k.i. 
J.  Comper  Gr/lt. 
„J.A.Macfadyen,m.a 

Dr.  Allon. 
P.  M.  Eastman, 
p.  colborne. 
Db.  Faldino. 
Db.  Lowe. 
D.  J.  Hamer. 
H.  E.  Arkell. 


J.  Williams. 
C.  A.  Lyon. 
R.  D.  Wilson. 
J.  Macgowan. 
J.  G.  Hughes. 
B.  B.  Williams. 
Alden  Davis. 
F.  Knowles. 
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II 
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B.  Bbddow. 
J.  Williams. 
W.  E.  Cousins. 
F.  Bolton,  b.a- 
J.  G.  Hughes. 
J.  Watte,  m.a. 
Alden  Davis. 
F.  Knowles. 


R.  W.  Thompson. 

M.   TiMSON. 

C.  Williams. 

W.  Griffiths,m.a. 

A.  Foster,  m.a. 

C.  Wilson,  m.a. 

W.  Campbell. 

G.  S.  Reaney. 
„M.A.Sherring,ll.b 

W.  J.  Cox. 

Thomas  Willis. 
„S.J.Whitmee.f.iug.8 

C.  Illingworth. 

J.  Marchant. 


J.  Barnes. 

F.  S.  Basden. 

C.  WlLUAMS. 

R.  Best. 

A.  Foster,  mju 

H.  Tarraivt. 

G.  O.  Frost. 
J.  B.  Flowbe,ii.a. 

„M.A.Sherrino,ll3. 

„  W.  J.  Cox. 
„   Thomas  Willis. 
„S.J.Whitmbb,f.b.g.s 

C.  Illdtowoeth- 
J.  Marsdin,  ba. 
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FnfCHLEY,  East  End 
FixcHLEY,  North    . 
FiKSBURY  Chapel  . 
FoKEdT  Gate  .    .    . 
FoBEST  Hell  .    .    . 
FoBEST  Hill,  Trinity  Chapel 
&BAYESEza>,  Princes-street 
Gbbat  Mablow     .    .    . 
Gbeeztwtoh,  Maize-hUl  Ch. 
Gbeenwich-boad  Chapel 

HACEmET,  SOTTTH     .      •      . 

Hackkey,  Old  Gravel  Pit 
Hackney,  Povnall-road  . 
HAMMEBSMrrH,  Broadway 
Hammebsmtth,  Albion-road 
Hampstead  Congl.  Ohtj. 
Hahpstead-boad,  Tolmers- 
square  Chai>el  ..... 
Habe-ooubt  Ch.,  Canonbury 
Habley-stbeet  CH.(May  19) 
Havebstoge  Chapel 
Heiyley-  on-Thames 

HZBTFOBD.      •      .      • 

Highoate      •    .    . 
holloway     .    .    . 
HoLLOWAY,  Junction-rd.  Ch 
HoLLOWAY,  Seven  Sisters'-rd 
HoLLOWAY.Tollington  Pk.Ch 
HoBBUBY  Chapel   .    .    . 
HoaiffSEY,  Pabk  Chapel 
HoxTON  Academy  Chapel 

Hoxjxslow 

IsGBESs  Vale    .... 
Islington,  Union  Chapel. 
Islington,  Offord-road  Ch. 
Islington,  Anindel-sq.  Ch. 
Islington,  Biver- street    . 
Islington,  Caledonian-road 
IsuNGTON,  Bamsbnry  Chapel 

ISLEWOBTH      . 

Jamaica-bow 
Kensington  . 
Kentish  Town 

KlNGSLANB 

Kingston  •    . 
Lee,  Burnt  Ash 
Lewisham,  Cong 
Lewisham  High-boad 
Lbyton      .    . 
Loxtghbobough    Pabk  Ch 
Mablbobough  Chapel 
Mile  Ein>  New  Town 
Mile  End-boad  Chapel 
Mile  &n>,  Latimer  Chapel 
Mill  Hill     .    .    .    , 

MrrcHAM 

New  Babnet  .  .  .. 
New  College  Chapel 
New  Tabebnaole  .    . 


EEV.  E.  B.  CoNDEB,  M.A. 
F.  BaENES,  B.A. 

Db.  McAuslane. 
W.  H.  Hill. 

E.  Johnson,  m.a. 
Geobge  Gill, 
w.  e.  mobbis. 
B.  Pobter. 
B.  Best. 
G.  Cakebbea-d. 
J.  Chew. 
J.  DeK.  Williams. 

F.  Tabeas. 
John  Hall. 

E.  S.BaYLIFFEjM.  A. 


Church 


NOBWOD,  LOWEB 

NotvooD.  Uppeb 
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Bev.  E.  B.  Condeb,  m.a. 
F.  Babnes,  b.a. 
Db.  McAuslane. 
F.  Begkley. 
E.  Johnson,  m.a. 
E.  A.  Wabeham. 

W.  E.  MOBBIS. 

E.  Pobteb. 
W.  Shillito. 

M.  TiMSON. 

J.  Thomas,  b.a. 
J.De  K.Williams. 
T.  J.  B.  Temple. 
John  Hall. 
E.S.Bayliffb,  M.A. 
J.  B.  Feench. 


James  Smith. 
W.  M.  Statham. 
W.  E.  Cousins. 
J.  B.  Thomson,m.a 

A.  Meabns. 
W.  H.  Stent. 
D.  Anthony,  b.a. 
Mabk  Wilks. 
J.  Hutchison. 
J.  P.  Gai^away. 

B.  Sewell. 
W.  G.  Lawes. 
T.  G.  Hobton. 

F.  Beckley. 

S.   GOODALL. 

H.M.  Stallybbass  . 
B.  W.  Dale,  m.a. 
J.  M.  Weight. 

G.  B.  Johnson. 
T.  Neave. 
J.  Mabsden,  b.a. 
James  Ellis. 
W.  A.  Wbioley. 
J.  Fabben. 
Db.  Baleigh. 
Db.  Fleming. 
P.  Colboene. 
L.  H.  Bybnes,  b.a. 
B.  Bbuce,  m  a. 
P.W.Darxton,b.a. 
Db.J.B.Campbell. 
J.  D.  Davies,  m.a. 
David  Martin. 

A.  T.  Saville. 
William  Tyleb. 

G.A.ClIRISTIEjM.A. 

J.  Gregoby. 

B.  Habley,f.b.8. 
W.  H.  Belsham. 
S.  J.  Helm. 

,  ,M.A.Shebbing,ll.b. 
G.  Bainton. 
T.  Davey. 
J.  Waite,  m.a. 
F.  Stephens. 
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S.  T.  Williams. 
Db.  Baleigh. 

„W.E.HUBNDALL,  b.a. 

John  Nunn. 

A.  Meabns. 
W.  H.  Stent. 

B.  W.  Thompson. 
Mabk  Wilks. 

D.  Anthony,  b.a. 
J.  Maeohant. 
Edward  H.  Jones. 
G.  B.  Johnson, 
Thomas  Mann. 
W.  Tritton. 
S.  Goodall. 
H.M.Stallybrass. 
j.  g.  bogebs,  b.a. 
J.  Hutchison. 
J.  M.  Weight. 
G.A.ChbistiEjM.a. 
James  Smith. 
James  Ellis. 
W.  A.  Wbioley. 
W.  Gbiffiths.m.a. 

E.  Herber  Evans 
Edward  Jukes. 
W.  H.  Hill. 
L.  H.  Byrnes,  b.a. 
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W.  Thomas. 
B.  Balgarnie. 
W.  B.  MacWilli  AM 
John  Ciiater. 
,,M.A.Siierring,ll.b. 
A.F.Joscelyne,b.a. 
B.  Sewell. 
J.  Gbegory. 
B.  J.  Sargent. 
W.  H.  Belsilvm. 
S.  J.  Helm.    [m.a. 
H.ArnoldThomas, 
G.  Bainton. 
T.  Davey. 
F.  Stephens. 
B.  Bruce,  m.a. 
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Oxford      

Paddington  Chafei.  .  .  . 
Park  Chapel,  Camdon  Town 
Peceham,  Asylum-rd .  Chapel 
Pecxham,  Hanover  Chapel 
Peckham  Bye  Chapel    . 

PENTONVnXB-EOADCONa.CH 

Plaistow 

Ponders  End  .  .  . 
Poplar,  Trinity  Chapel 
Putney,  Union  Chapel 
Beioate  (May  26)  .  • 
Red-hill 

BlOHMOND 

Bobert-street  Ch. 

BOMFOBD 

Sevenoaks  (ifay  19)  . 
SiON  Chapel     *.    .    . 

SOUTHOATE       .... 
SOUTHGATE-ROAD  ChAPEL 
SOTJTHWABK  CONG.  Ch. 

Staines 

Stamford  Hill  Ch.    . 
Stratford,  New  Church 
Streatham  Hill  Chapel 
St,  Mary  Cray  .... 
St.  John's  Wood  Chapel 
St.  John's  Wood,  Greville 
place  Chapel    .... 

Stepney 

Stepney,  Burdett-road    . 

Stockwell 

Stoke  Newington,  Milton- 
road  Chapel     .... 
Stoke  NwNGTN.,Walford-rd 
Surbiton  Park      .    .    . 
Sutherland  Chapel  .    , 

Sutton 

Sydenham     •    .    . 

Tabernacle 

Tottenham  Court-road 
Tottenham  High  Cross 

toiteridge 

Trevor  Chapel  .... 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton 
TJnionChapel,  Horsely  down 

uxbridge 

Victoria  Dock  Chapel. 
Victoria  Park  Chapel  . 
Walthamstow,  Marsh-street 
Walthamstow,  Trinity  Ch. 
Walworth,  York-street 
Wandsworth     .    .    . 

Wanstead 

Weigh  House  Chapel 
West  Brompton  .  • 
Westminster  Chapel 
Wimbledon  .... 
Woodford  .... 
Wood  Green  .... 
Woolwich,  Bectory-place  Ch 
Wycuffe  Chapel  .    .    . 


Bev.Edward  Storrow. 
W.  Clarkson,  b.a. 
J.  C.  Harrison. 
John  Chater. 

A.  H.  Byles,  b.a. 
F.  S,  Basden. 
Edward  Jukes. 

D.  Alexander. 

J.  SiBREE. 

F.  Hastings, 
bobert  bobinson. 
James  Smith. 
EdwabdEdwards. 
H.  J.  Bevis. 

B.  Bbddow. 

F.  Carter. 

E.  A.  Wareham. 
J.  Thomas,  b.a. 

G.  0.  Frost. 
8,  T.  Williams. 
W.J.Humberstone 

B.  E.  Forsaith. 

B.  V.  PrYCB,  LL.B. 

CharlesWilliams 
S.  March,  b.a. 
John  Yonge. 

C.  Goward. 
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B.  Williams. 
John  Morris. 
G.  Snashall,  B.A. 
D.  J.  Hamer. 


Bey.  Edward  STORvoir 

C.  Chapman,  sla. 
John  Graham, 
h.  j.  perkin8. 
G.  B,  Byley. 

BoBERT  BOBINSON 

W.  Clarkson,  bjl 

D.  Alexander. 

J.  SiBBEE. 

F.  Hastings. 
0.  Williams. 
James  Smith. 
Edward  Edwards 
H.  J.  Beyxs. 

J.  G.  JUKBS.  . 

F.  Garter. 

E.  a.  Wareham. 
J.  Chew. 
W.  Campbell. 
T.  Lloyd. 

W.J.HXTMBXBSIOSS 

B.  E.  Forsaith. 
B.  V.  Prycb,  ila 

J.  M.BLACKI£4J*iK. 

S.  March,  ba. 
John  Yonge. 
J.  Knibbs. 


Dr.  Colborne. 
J.  Knibbs. 

A.  M  ACKENNAL,B.A. 

G.  Williams. 
B.  M.  Davies. 
W.  Tbitton, 
Thomas  Lloyd. 
J.  Sibree,  Jun. 

A.  D.  Philps. 
James  Smith. 
Bobert  McAll. 

F.  J.  Austin. 
P.  M.  Eastman 
George  Martin 

G.  Drummond. 
Dr.Morton  Brown 

B.  Bottomley. 
D.  G.  Watt,  m.a. 
Dr.  Lowe, 
F.  Bolton,  b.a. 
A.  A.  Bamsey. 
W.  Braden. 
J.  Morgan.    [m.a. 
H.ArnoldThomas, 
F.  F.  Thomas. 
£LT.Robjohns,b.a 

„W.McLArthur,m.a. 
J.  S.  Hall. 
Edward  H.  Jones. 
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C.  Goward. 
J.  F.  Gannavat. 
John  Morris. 

P.W.DARNT03r,B.A. 


J.  Johnstons. 

Dr.  COLBORKS. 

A.Magkennal,b  A. 
Thomas  Booses. 
B.  M.  Davies. 

DR.J.E.CAMPBXU.. 

B.  Williams. 
J.  Sibree,  Jon. 
A.  D.  Philps. 
James  Smith 
'Henrt  Rice. 

F.  J.  Austin 

G.  Williams. 
George  Martdt. 
G,  Drummond. 
DR.MoRTONBsoiwr 

B.  BOTTOMIXY. 

D.  G.  Watt,  ma. 

T.  G.  HORTON. 

W.  M.  Statham. 
A.  A.  Bamset. 
W.  Braden. 
J.  Morgan. 

, ,  W.CUTHBBBT80ir,*A 

F.  F.  Thomas. 

H.T.B0BJ0HNS.1.A. 

W.  McL  Abthu*! 
J,  8.  Hall,    [m.*- 

G.  Snasbaxi^ 
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V.  |i(lD  gear's  Sacramental  Offering  k  Wahy  Jfunb. 


To  IQih  April,  1878. 


LONDON. 

Biahoprgate  ChapeiL „ 5    0    0 

Iheauord   ^ SOS 

rinehkTtEMt 4  16    0 

Ovpenwich,  Maxe  Hill «.,  2    2    0 

XUc  End  Kew  Town 5    0    0 

Thornton  Heath I  10    4 

Tuttmdge  ..«...»• ~ m. 9  15    0 

Wood  Green  SOS 

C0T7NTBY. 

Abciga  V  eiLuy  •• •••••. • 

Aaliford  - 

AihtonHindOT-Lyne,  A11>ion  Chapel 

„  DxvyLideii  Chapel.. 

Suingstcke  ••... 

Batasngbouzna  Dislariec,  Aahwell 

„  Great  Evenden 

B«dfordt  Bunyan  Meeting   

BladcpodI   

Bzighium,  CUftonTiUe 

„       London  Boad 

n        Queen's  Square 

Bnddngfaam  «• • 

Bug^orth 

Canterbury,  WatUng  Street 

Clard 

Ooelt^ahun,  per  Miss  Blaat •« 

dteley  ■••. ••• •«• 

ChnMoanich 

n  Cranemoor  

DtfUngton 

Davauy 

D«Tiaefl 

Deroaport,  Frinoees  Street 

„        I'Mra.  Bourne  

Dof«r,  BuaeeU  Street  (additional) 

,,     Zion  Chapel 

Dnkinfteld  Hall   

Dnrhem , 

Baford 

Xiri  Sbilton 

BMtboume,  Mr.  S.  Hall  

Exf^ter.  Southemhay  Ch 

Pakcstluan 

m&M  „ 

fordingbridge  ^ 

Ooipart  

Gnat  Bridge m 

Htrifston 

Harrogate 

Haatinga,  The  Croft  Oniroh    

Bigh  Wycombe,  Crenden  Street .... 

HonieaitI« 

Ball,  Albion  Ch... 

„    Latimer  Ch • , 

n    Bakm  Ch ., 

Himtla^onahire :— Moieties— 

Bluntiahain •• 

Dtan  ...„ , 

Oodmancheater....M , 

Baatingdon  and  District  Church 

Ximbolton • 

Banaey,  Great  Whyte  

BLui 

fit.  VeotB,  East  Street 

„       Old  Meeting 


«•••• K •• • ■ 


■•«•••••••• ■•••• 


2    0 

2  10 
27  17 

5  0 
S    9 

4  16 

1  5 

7  0 

5  0 

3  9    8 

6  14    4 
S    9 

2  1 
0  8 
5    5 

8  17 
0  15 

a   1 

4  0 

0  5 

3  10 

1  0 

5  2 
8  10 
0  10 

0  5 
8    8 

1  1 

2  13 

1  4 

2  0 

0  10 
5  10 

1  0 
1  8  9 
1  1  0 
5  3  6 

0  12    6 

1  10 

4  0 

5  10 

2  16  6 
1  5  1 
4  12  0 
1  14  9 
1  10  0 

0  17  6 

0  10  0 

0    6  9 

8    8  2 

0    6  8 

0  10  0 

,    1    2  11 

0  10  6 

14  8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
3 
0 
0 
0 


9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 


Woedhvnt 0    6  0 

Telhng   0    6  0 

Hyde,  Zwn  Chapel ^ 1  10  0 

Iltraoombe , ,  10  0 

Ipswieh,  Nicholas  Street  4    5  10 

Jersey,  Chapelle  ETaagelique 8    7  9 

Kettering  8    0  0 

liCeds,  BeestonHill...M 2    0    0 

„     Belgrave  6    0    0 

„      Bethel  Chapel 0  18  10 

„     Eaat  Parade 25    0    0 

„     Headingley  Hill 10  16    8 

„      Marshall  Street 1    2    6 

„     Newton 2    6    0 

„     Queen  Steeet  19    0    0 

„     Rehoboth 2  10    0 

„     Salem  Ch. 4    8    9 

Littlehampton 2  12    0 

Luton  4    8    8 

Lymm 13    0 

Mancheeter,  Broughton  Ch 3    0    0 

„  ChethamHill  5    0    0 

ft  Greenheys 2    6    1 

„  Stratford,  Union  Ch. .........    1  15    7 

Margate 5    8    5 

Masbro*  „ 6    7    3 

Neirbury 6  10    9 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Nodehill  Chapel    8    0    0 
„  „  St.  James  Street    1  10    0 

Newport,  Salop 2    0    0 

Newton  Abbot 8  14    3 

Northowram 0  10    0 

Oldham,  Groenacres  Chapel... 2  10    0 

„       Windsor  Boad   12    7 

Ormakirk 8    3    0 

Plymouth,  Sherwell  Chapel  (additional)    10    0 

Poole   16    4 

Bomsey 4    3  11 

St.  Columb 0  16    0 

St.  Leonards  (additional) 1    6    6 

St.  Pcteraburgh    6  10    3 

Sawbridgoworth  2  10    0 

Shaftesbury  10    0 

Sheffield,  Queen  Street 10  10    0 

Shrewsbury,  Abbey  Formate  Ch 6    6    0 

Somerton   0  18    2 

Southampton,  AboTe  Bar  Oh 6    0    0 

,,  Albion  Gh. 5    0    0 

8tan»fleld 2    0    0 

Staplehurst   1  16    I 

Stone 1  15    0 

Sunderland,  Salem  Chapel 2  14    0 

Tattenhall 2    0    0 

Thaxtcd 2  14    1 

Tkombury 18    0 

Trowbridge,  Tabemade....M 10    0    0 

Uley 0  11    0 

Uzbridse,  Providence  Cta 4  12    8 

West  Bromwich,  Ebenezer  Ch ...•    8    0    0 

Weymouth,  Gloucester  Ch 1    1    0 

WWtby   « 2  10  10 

Winchester 2    2  10 

Wingham  14    9 

Winsham   0    5  11 

Wyke 17    2 

Tardley,  Hosting*  113    i 

Yeova 2    0    0 
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VI. — Contriktions. 

From  \5th  February  to  Ibth  March,  1878- 


^•iwtinrino 

6    0  11 

jPot^Mloiffn    •(•••■ ■•••• 

10    7 

4 

^ontsfrvei.  ...••••••••••«••« 

4  12 

3 

JPretton.    AuxUlarj 

46  17 

6 

JUdhm.   LeiracT  of  the  Ute 
Mn.Wam« 

10  10 

0 

80    S 

6 

Soeht$t4r.    TinnCli 

18    6 

3 

8t.  Ltonardt,     For   Natire 
Teacher,  care  of  Mr.Brock* 
way,  Madagaacar 

•    0 

0 

Band/ordt  Mor  Ortditen  .... 

10  10 

0 

SMtdvWH    .•.••..•.««...•••. 

0    6 

0 

SearboroHgh.    Bar  Church . . 

•  IS 

0 

S»aton  and  B40(r  ... ..■■..... 

9    2 

0 

ShrewAwy.    Swan  HiU  Ch.  14    0 

7 

Slough 

9  17 

11 

South  Ocktndan 

4    9 

7 

£oMtA<cii  ..•.••••..........• . 

14    1 

0 

SMvMdgs.  Mi«aE.F.1Lnott, 
of  KeT.  J.  Brown,  Ka> 

6    0 

0 

Stamford.    Star  Lane 

S2  a 

9 

Stoekbridgo  

2  14 

9 

Sutton  Valtnet 

IS  19 

1 

TtwktAur^  .•.••■••....••.. 

0  12 

10 

Throop  .•• 

28    3 

2 

TivfrUm.    A.  Z.,  Weber .... 

0    0 

0 

Tunbridgt  WM*.  Ool.  Tar- 
borongh.  Annual  Sub- 
■criptlon  from   1862  to 

1877 16  16    0 

Legacy  of  the  late  MIm 
Mary&oberts 450    0    0 

rtntnor.    Auxiliary 66    0    6 

Wart.    Church  Street 10  12    3 


Warmiiuttr,    Auxiliary....    9    4  0 

WtldoH 4    0  0 

W«Uingloroufh.  Mn.  Curtia, 
for    Chinese    Bran i^c list, 

half-year 90   0  0 

WMington  (Salop) fi  If  8 

WuAury  on-Stoem 4  14  9 

Whitchurch    (Salop).     Dod- 

diDgtonC^ 18  11  0 

WUfMhw.    AuxUlarj 6S  12  6 


Windtor.    MluNock 10    0    0 


WingraotfJfe 14    2    6 

Winaloto 8  13  11 


WivoliMombo    10  12  10 

Wootton-undtr-Xdfft 8    0    0 

WALES. 
Carvau  and  JSryntioti   8    0    0 

Ctrifgcadam,\e 52  If    8 

Flint 8  10    0 


OIoMfd/,  Ebenczer  Ch 6  16    0 

Hanboidf.    Trinity  Ch 7    7    7 

Morthyr     Tfi/tt.     YnjHcn 


Chapel 


2  16    7 


From  16th  March  to  16th  Ajtril, 


LONDON. 
Wm.  Hoole,  Esq.,  for  Cea- 
tralAfrica  100    0    0 


A  Friend,  for  three  Schools, 
under  Uer.  J.  Duthie  ....  80    0    0 


J.  Large,  Eeq.,  for  Natire 
tcnchen,  Ulchard  Baxter 
and  John  Owen 20    0    0 


L.  H 20    0    0 


R.J 20    0    0 


T.  H.  W.  Bnchley,BK*  ••••  6  6  0 

BoT.  W.  and  Un,  Campbell  6  0  0 

Henry  Tttbby,  Eaq 6  0  0 

HisaBennett 6  0  0 


Collected  by  Mlat  Xnllena  ft 
Mn.  Henry  Spioei,  for 
Bhowanlpore  ft  Mlnapovtt    4  16    6 

J. Sheffleld, Eaq. 9    2   0 

From  Raaden  of  the  Ohri^ 
tian,  per  ICeMra.  Morgan 
and  Scott 2    0    0 


Mm.  L.  K.  Hanaler,  for  In> 
dian  Famine   


A.  B. 


Mr.  Fuller,  for  Rer.  J.  B. 
Bacon,  Cnddapah 


2    0    0 
9    0    0 


1  16    0 


Mrs.  Nash..... 

F.  i'oung,Xsq 

Mr.  Mark  Clark 

W.  Fajme,  Esq. ....... 

Rev.  J.  and  Mn.  Tine, 

T.  Bennett,  Esq 

F.  Lefeter,  Esq 

Miss  Adam 

Mr.  O.  Hardy 

MissRooke 

AFriend 


St.  Paul's  Young  Men's  Mis- 
slonarr  Society 


110 
110 
T"l  0 
I  1  01 
1  1  o{ 
10  0 
0  10  6 
0  6  0 
0    10 


8    0    0 


—{Continued}, 

Jlhfl.     Bnglish    Coagrega. 

UonalCh 4    7  <^ 

Taihirion  tmd  BrenAtryn  ....  18    8  # 

SCOTLAND. 

Dmm<7««.    AuxUiarj 918  19  O 

Mrv.  Baxter 100   0  • 

Miss  Baxter,  for  China  ..20    0  a 

Sdinhurgh.    AFriend    ....60    0  O 

Qla$ffoto.    Auxiliary    97    0  « 

SaddinfftoH.  MisaesHowden    8    0  o 

Mofatt.    ReT.  W.  Kutton. 
for   Present   tar  Teacher 

under  Rer.  W.  Ashton  ..    1    0  e 

Stratkatcn.    Mn.  J.  Martin.  10    0  O 

ThomhiU.    Mr.  T.  Peddle  ..    9    0  O 

P«r  Rev.  X.  A.  Wartham. 

Bothwtfll 8    C  » 

For  Str.  X.  A.  Wari^am. 

Edinburgh  1     1  S 

Inrine    7  10  O 

Prestonkirk 6    0  O 

IRELAND. 

B«lfa*t.    H.H 0  10  O 

Btadtroek.  Collected  by  Miss 

Brooke «    0  O 

ClonahiUf.,, 1    »  < 

Dungarran 8  10  O 

Ptr  Re*.  X.  A.  Wareham. 

Ballymena   0    8  0 

Dublin 17  17  7 

FOREIGN  AND  COLON AL 

SOCIETIES. 

Xtndrtd.    ZionCh 19  16  11 

Nt^oundUmd.    St.  John's, 

for  Native  Teacher 10    0  O 

1878. 

Subscriptions    by  the  Ool- 

Itctor 48    <  O 

Legacy  of  the  Ute  J.  W. 

White,  Esq 80    0  O 

AsiorUg , 29  14  « 

Atglumtnoad 7    9  10 

Xotkmaiaro9n   1    \  A 

Bithopagato  Cha 8    8  S 

BlodbAMMA— 

W.  Stobart,  Esq 1  10  O 

Collected  by  Mn.  OiU,  for 

Zenana  Mission 8  14  O 

Borough  Road 8    8  0 

Brontffrd H    J  » 

BuokJmtrtt  am  »0  1«  > 

Burnt  A»h.    Coog.Ch H   •  « 

CttlodonUin  X4md  10  »  • 

OamhntHtt.    Aux 14*  IT  t 

CamhcnoM  Kow  Bo»d.    Col- 
lected by  Miss  L.  James  ..    1    <  1 


LONDON  MISBIONABT  BOOISTT. 


309^ 


fbr  KatlT*  TcMher  ftsd 

CUM 1110    0 


a*ptM,Vfptr  M    •    0 


OaptomFmrk.    Avz Itf    6    1 

CroMmChapel, 49    S    0 

O.A.IIodM,BK. •    5    0 


Cratm  BiO   Ckm^.      Do- 
rathy,  fiv  CUaa 110 

Cr^tian.   BcT.  J.  O.  SteTca- 

MB 9    9    0 

Xn.  Bilboraii«h   10    0 

S7  dciin  of  Um  lato  John 
Orty,  Siq.,  fnr  Oentiml 
AMcft   91    0    0 

Coltocted  by  Mn.  Ony  ..    0    t    0 

MnityChuth S9    S    9 

Mkm.   XiddletonBoad..    4  13    0 


laimf tS  18  4 

l«MMSfiMr« 110    0  0 

ti'*dUi*9,ta»t ffl  16  • 

r,»dtU9,Xortk 14  18  0 

r^rmEm.  Qneen'tBoad..  19    9  • 

PmbytcriMiCli 13  0 

CrnmnA.   XaaeHIll....    8  IS  4 

GrMMPidkAoMT 7  16  0 


EammtrmUk.  Broadway..  16  11  10 


XomptUad.    HMth  Btfcet. 
MolcCy 98    8  11 


Banwa 9    7    6 


BofUfStrm 18  U    4 

BumtoACbapel 32  10  10 


Bni9m 18    5  Id 


JI*ntf.  ?uk  Chapel  . . .  .237  16    t 
Mm  netcher,  for  Zenana 
Work 8    0    0 


B^Mlfdomm.    Union  Ch.  ..18    8    6 
MflfmiA 10* 


'nMtMSow 22  14    3 


Ktmington.    AaxUlary  ....208    4    6 
XfttM  7    0    0 


l^tntAmd.   OoBg.  Ch.    ....  4»  16  10 

Kiftsm  -  oa  -  Thamet.      B. 
FUmp«,Eiq 9    9    0 

^«-  Ooogicgatloaal  Ch.  ..936 

^'''ntham  Bifh  Road 10    1    9 

'*l'<*M««ir.    W.  T.   Allen, 

J^ 1    1    0 

IKn-AUen  0  10    6 


'«Wl|rCVpil 6  18    0 

J(il«lii4jr«w2VNva 10    0    0 

ITiBAU  XCr.W.C.Warman    1    0    0 

^»*OaU$foChapti   43    3  10 

'"^ir^^Vp^ 119    4    4 

KoomBos  3    8-4 


^ftrdBfOai,,,, 3    3    0 

'm^iXm^   II  14    3 


'^?W.  trinity  Ch D    3  10 


Futntf.    UnionCh. ........ 

38    1 

BitAmomi.... 

96  17 

Mobort  atroot.  MIm  Dnnnin| 

-    9  16 

auuihmark    

95    6 

SUfHop  Mooting 

86    8 

8tromtM0mBM   

38  17 

attrbitom  JPark 

49    0 

I^ovorChmpol 

47  13 

ITottAAMutow.  Ifanh  Street 
IVoodStieet  

97    9 

93    9 

WaiUUioorih    

90    0 

Wootmituttr  Chapel 

83    0 

rtmiMM  (additional}  .... 

Oil 

Wood  Orotm ,..,, 

15    9 

Woohrith.   Beetory  Place.. 

19  10  11 

For  CMnm  DUtroot,  to  Boo.  W. 
Mmrhntd, 

0.8tvise,BMi 10    0  0 

T.  U.  W.  BvcUeT,  Biq 10    0  0 

Plom  Beaden  of  the  &iri§- 
tian,  per  Meem.  Morgan 

andScott.... 0    8  0 

MlMWebb 9    0  0 

Mr.  J.  0.  Sillan  and  Friend    1  10  0 

T.  Jenner, Biq. 10  0 

A.B.C. 0    4  0 

Bromley    (Kent),  BeT.    O. 

Yerrell 9    0  0 

CraTcaHiU.    Mn.  Lees....    0    o  0 

Dnlirich  (Weet) 9    9  1 

Mile  Bnd  New  Town  ....    S    0  0 
Bouthall,  B.  M.  Veatoa, 

Bmi 110 

'Walford  Boad,  Ber.    J. 

Townley 50    0  0 


COVNTBT. 


AD#rrai'a 


4    0    0 


Aecrittfton.    Oak  Street. ...  10  10    0 
AlJHotOH 3  16    0 


Atnwiek.     MIm   Smith,  for 
Mary  Alnwick,  Bangalore    8  lo    0 

Arundol 19  16    9 


AaMurton 9  II    8 


Ath/ord 14  18  4 

At^on'mtdor-Lgno.    Anx...3l9    9  7 

A^lotlmrp 98    8  8 

BaohotU  HiU,  near  Bristol. 

Mn.J.0n7  6    0  0 

BamardCa$at  18    4  0 


Bamttaph.    Anx 11  18    0 

BartOH'On-Buwtber  4    8    6 


Ba»i$t0$tok».    Anx 93    9    4 

Baooingboumo  IHttrict 19  16  10 

Bath.    BeT«  W.  and   Mrt. 

7    7    0 

0    7    0 


Martin 
Boor 


BtUoBwoOroon 0  1ft    5 


BoroBogtM   1  11    8 

BerMoy 


Bidtfbrd   14  16  U 


MUhop'o  Waltham 3  17    0 


BUkmoff.    Tabernacle 3    6    3 


Blaniford, g  ig    31 


BoUoH.   BedLloa  Street ..  10   6    6 


Bra4ford.    Auxiliary 460    0    » 

Bridfwmtor 34  19    3: 


Bridport  37  14    0 


Brifhton.    AnxiUary 9    4    0 

CUftonTllle  Ch 19    9    4* 

A  Friend 8    2    0 

London  Boad C    8    0 

Sttdeley  Place 0    0    0 

Mn.  M.  A.Danlel 110 


Broadwajf 


1  14    8 


Buekinghmm 99    1    7 


Bungmv 88    9    9 


Buntingford 0  11    9 


Burcott,    UnionCh 22    9  10 


BurgouBiB 18    7    0 


Bwrriom.    Qneen  Street ... .    6  16    7 


Burton-on-Trtnt   2  17    6 


Bury  6f.  Bdmumdo.   Whiting 
Street 12    8    1 


Bi»ton.    Hardwlck  Street  ..9  13  0 

Oaiotor 19  9 

Cam    6    4  6 

Camiridffo.    MiM Ingle  ....     10  0 

MiMMardiall l    0  0 


Onnningtom 8  10    0 


C!itn<«r8Mry.  OttUdhallSt.  ..  22    9    6 
"Watllng  Street 46  16    6 


OuOoOurog 8  17    0 


CttotUford 13    6    8 

Chapd^^H-U-Fiith.    Friends    1  19    0 


C)uird 38  18    4 


Cheadlo  Btdmto    II  18    8 


Chattnham.  Mils  Blunt  and 
Friends 7    7  II 


CJkootor.    Auxiliary 8  13    1 

^tittfJMd. 
Ber.  O.  Snashall  0  10    0 


CMchoitor,    Auxiliary 97  12    0 

Chinlog 15  19  11 

Chrutd^urch.  Auxiliary  ..  86  2  0 
Chudtoifh.  MissBennet  ..  0  10  0 
Oovtntrf.  WestOrchardCha.  47  11  9 
Cmtm,  Wo»t 4    10 


OnekorioM,  noar  WarminMtor  15    6    7 
Cumborland.    Auxiliary....    4    18* 


Darlington.    Cong.  Ch 15    8  II 

Dartmonth  24    4  10 


2    1    tlJOarentrp ,17    0    2 
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J}*ttl.   AnzlUary IS    •    0 

Dfrby.    MlM  H.   dudUnor, 


for  Chliut 


3    0    0 


DiUUhmm 110 


J>over.    Rvattll  Street   ....  Sf  10    « 
ZioaCli 2A  U    4 


Dm/mtCon • >    6    6 


Jhtrham.    AjaOluj    IS  JO    7 

DurOef.    Auxiliary 16    4    0 

A  Friend  to  Miuionc  ....    0    0    0 


Dturford 10    >    6 

Xa$thowm».    Mr.  8.  HaU  ..110 


£att»ood,  luor  Kottingham  It  10    9 

J?U«y,  iMar  5(reiMf 10    0    0 

JBiitx.    AuxUUrj 300    0    0 

JE*ft9r,    AuxiliuT  95    7    4 

Fakekkam 8  12  11 


ralfidd,,, 28    0    0 

Tartkom   20  18    7 


Famwerth.    Mza.  Haalam . .  40    0    0 


rbrdingMdfft 14    2  0 

JHtwM— 
J.  Cox,B«q.,CaiiterbQr7..    110 

OoUected  hj  Mn.  E.  Cox . .    0  18  9 

Oaif^ord 15  10  2 

OaiiUborough  , ••....    4    i  0 

Ooiport 31    7  1 

Orantham.    AnxUlarj    ....  21    4  0 

Orajft 6    4  6 


Bolvhomme.    Uim  Tomkiae    2    2    0  < 
Do.,  for  India 110 

SomUm 6    4    7 


Mardem.   lOwAweh 


.10   0 
Mmrtmt*.   AoaiUaij 40  14  3 


Bomea^lt 


It  17    0 
•  29    6 


Suditrq/Md.    Banuden  St.  40  16    6 

Hntt.    AuxIUary 680  11  11 

Mmmftr/ord 2    3  10 

Htmiimtd0n$hir4.    Anx 18  16  11 

Swiks.    Mn.  Reet  0  10    6 

lifroeomht.    Aux 28  10  10 

Ilmi$uUr 7  10  11 


Ipnneh.    Mn.  Reeve 60    0  0 

J.Byles.EMi 6    o  0 

Mn.B7let  26    0  0 

Jtr$t9.    Anxiliat7 §7  16  8 

KetUrimt 61  13  11 

Kingthridg* 19    6  8 

KnowU 10  0 


Lanetuhir:    Mid  Anx 284    1  10 


Ltamington.  Spencer  Street  83  18  5 

LeatlurhMid 2  17  0 

Mn.  BiUiaghont 2    0  0 

AFriend  0    6  0 


XMrff.    AuxiliaiT 481    7  7 

Leek.    AnxiUaiT  66    8  8 

Leicester.    AnzlUary  8    0  0 

XeMloft.. >  11  8 

Lenkam 7    4  0 


Orent  Bridge 8  19    4    Lewe:    J.  Maanington,  Esq.   110 

Great  Yarmouth .121    I  10]  LimtUUtd  .,, IS    6  10 


GuerHuv.    Anx 42  16    6    LittUhamptan tO    6    6 


Bali/ax.    DUtrictAux 236  17  11 

AFriend 6    0    0 


Liverpool.  Tabernacle  Welah 
Chtt.,  Nathexfleld  Road  ..  16  18    9 


Harrogate.    Aux 26  17    0 

MiMesShutt 1  10    0 


Haetinae  and  8t.  Leonardt. 
Auxiliary 151  17  10 

Matkofiaee.    AFriend 0-2    0 

Haverhill.    Market HUl....    5    2    8 


Ludeg^  near  ShilgMd   3    0    0 

Ltiton.    CoBg.  Ch 44    6    1 

UnlonCh. 20  13    0 


Xir«,  nmr  Stourbridge  9  16    6 

Lgmm,, 16    9    0 


MetiJMd 6    0    1 
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The  diacnawon  of  the  moral  problem  presented  by  the  sins  of  the 
patriazobB  has  always  been  conducted  by  Qerman  rationalistB  in  a  tone 
that  tempts  one  to  exdaim,  with  the  lata  Dr.  Dancan  of  Edinburgh, 
'^What  Hamlike  writers!''  It  was  a  common  saying  with  him,  ''Let 
OS  speak  tenderly  of  the  faults  of  the  Old  Testament  saints."    The 
attitude  of  the  rationalists  displays  little  of  this  tenderness.     One 
learned  man  says,  in  a  strain  of  indignant  Tirtue,  that  Noah  was  as 
oomipt  as  the  people  who  were  drowned  in  the  flood,  that  Lot 
deserred  the  fieite  of  Sodom  as  richly  as  his  neighbours,  and  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  no  better  than  Pharaoh,  Abimelech, 
and  Esau ;  another  insists  that  the  failure  of  the  historian  to  cen- 
Bare  the  patriarchs  implies  a  cciminal  sympathy  with  their  acts ;  while 
a  third  argues  that  the  distinction  conferred  on  men  capable  of  such 
traoflgressions  implies  a  Divine  connivance  at  sin  that  ill  accords  with 
our  idea  of  a  holy  God.     It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  these 
writers  to  ask  why  the  Bible  has  published  these  most  humiliating 
records  of  patriarchal  frailty,  instead  of  flattering  national  vanity  aud 
eDcirding  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  race  with  a  halo  of  dazzling 
marvels.    What  mere  man,  framing  the  character  of  great  worthies, 
destined  to  command  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages,  would  have 
ventured  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  weakness  and  way  wardnees 
80  well  calculated  to  draw  down  a  tempest  of  scorn  and  blasphemy 
from  multitudes  watching  for  their  halting  1    But  these  critics  do  not 
really  understand  the  true  conditions  of  the  moral  problem  before  us, 
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simply  because  thej  do  not  oompreliend  the  design  of  the  Bible  history. 
If  this  be  rightly  considered,  it  will  likewise  be  found  that  even  Chris- 
tian apologists  have  wasted  their  ingenuity  in  framing  excuses  for  the 
j)atriarchs. 

The  first  question  to  consider  is,  Why  were  these  immoralitieB  of  the 
patriarchs  recorded  at  all  ?  Why  did  Moses  think  it  necessary  to  tell 
us  of  Noah's  single  act  of  drunkenness,  of  Lot's  incest,  of  Abraham's  and 
Isaac's  equivocation,  and  of  the  falsehood  and  treachery  of  Jacob  1    It 
would  have  been  possible  to  withhold  the  record  altogether,  and  in  that 
case  the  world  would  have  known  nothing  of  it,  for  Moses  lived  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history.  The  old  doctrine  was 
that  tbe  whole  patriarchal  history  was  recorded  for  distinctly  moral 
ends,  by  furnishing  examples  of  virtue  and  vice  with  their  appropriate 
rewards  and  punishments.     There  is,  no  doubt,  an  element  of  truth  in 
this  view,  but  as  an  exclusive  and  exhaustive  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  history  it  is  wholly  insufficient,  partly,  among  other  reasons, 
because  the  personal  narratives  are  far  too  few  and  meagre  for  such  a 
design,  besides  being  too  much  encumbered  by  genealogies  and  other 
unedifying  matter.    What  then,  was  the  purpose  of  the  history  1  It  was 
not  certainly  to  exalt  the  patriarchs.     It  was  to  manifest  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  work  of  redemption,  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion through  individuals  and  dispensations ;  and  the  patriarchs  are 
presented  in  the  history  not  as  models,  but  as  instruments,  employed 
in  the  development  of  a  plan  with  which  they  were  themselves  bat 
partially  acquainted.     If,  then,  the  question  be  repeated,  why  their 
immoralities  should  be  recorded,  the  answer  is  simply  that  it  was 
strictly  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  history.     It  would  have  been 
impossible,  for  example,  to  explain  the  curse  and  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  Noah,  both  of  them  divinely  grounded,  without  going  back 
to  the  irreverent  conduct  of  Ham  and  the  filial  consideration  and  deli- 
cacy of  Shem  and  Japheth  ;  and  this  could  not  be  without  the  record 
of  Noah's  drunkenness.     The  relations  of  Moab  and  Ammon  to  Israel 
were  so  peculiar  and  controlling  through  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
that  the  historian  must  go  back  to  the  dark  deeds  of  the  moimtain 
cave  in  Moab  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  nations.     The  recorded 
genealogies  of  these  exscinded  branches  of  the  human  race  are  not^  as 
the  German  rationalists  affirm,  attributable  to  the  national  antipathy 
of  the  Jews,  but  rather  designed  to  remind  the  favoured  race  that 
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after  all  Moab  and  Ammon,  though  not  in  the  line  of  blessing,  were 
the  sons  of  Lot^  Ishmael  that  of  Abraham,  and  Esau  of  Isaac.  As  the 
Lord  had  promised  Abraham  to  bless  those  who  blessedhim,  and  tocurse 
those  who  cursed  him,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  patriarch's  intercourse  with  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Thus  we  have  the  record  of 
Abraham's  equivocation — the  onlj  stain  upon  the  rectitude  of  a  life 
of  almost  matchless  simplicity  and  beauty.  Similarly,  the  crooked 
and  disingenuous  conduct  of  Jacob  in  deceiving  his  father  Isaac  must 
oome  to  light  in  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  birthright  passing 
from  the  elder  to  the  younger  son.  The  whole  narrative  is  remark- 
ably epitomised,  but  still  nothing  essential  is  omitted,  and  nothing 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  historian  is  introduced. 

The  remark  of  Hengstenborg,  that  if  the  Jewish  writers  and  early 
Christian  fathers  had  had  any  true  conception  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  they  would  not  have  been  driven  to  such  painful 
shifts  to  extenuate  the  sins  of  the  patriarchs,  suggests  another  im- 
portant reason  for  the  record.  The  Jews  were  intensely  proud  of  the 
piety  of  their  ancestors,  and  seemed  to  found  their  own  religious  hopes 
on  their  blood-relationship  to  Abraham.  The  intense  struggle  of  Paul  all 
through  his  career  was  to  uproot  from  the  Jewish  mind,  the  conception 
of  justification  by  works,  and  the  effort  he  made  to  show  that  Abraham 
was  justified,  not  on  the  ground  of  personal  holiness,  but  of  the 
righteousness  of  Another  apprehended  by  faith,  and  that  the 
circamcision  he  received  in  the  flesh  was  not  a  mark  of  personal  purity, 
but  "a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  was  theologically  decisive 
npon  this  conclusion.  The  record  of  the  patriarchs*  sins  would  not 
only  be  a  correction  of  Jewish  arrogance  and  pride,  but  would  shut 
np  their  descendants  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  redemption  apart  from 
Another's  righteousness ;  while  it  would  also  tend  to  dislodge  fi*om  their 
mind  the  conception  that  the  patriarchs  became  the  heirs  of  promise  on 
the  ground  of  persoAal  piety  or  moral  purity.  The  history  is  so  framed 
as  to  hold  up  in  the  clearest  light  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
Divine  choice,  and  its  entire  independence  of  all  claims  of  merit  not 
only  in  the  patriarchs  but  in  their  descendants.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  intrinsic  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  **  chosen 
vessels  "  should  be  clearly  seen,  and  that  the  providential  process  that 
controlled  them  should  have  been  independent  of  their  own  choice,  and 
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even  in  direct  opposition  to  their  cberished  wisbea  For  example,  the 
hopes  of  Abraham  respecting  Ishmael,  of  Isaac  respecting  Esau,  of 
Jacob  respecting  Joseph,  were  all  completely  disappointed ;  and  with 
re  ipect  to  the  patriarchs  themselves,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  Abraham  was  made  heir  of  the  world  and  Nahor  left  to  die  in 
Chaldea;  that  Isaac  became  sharer  in  the  promise^  and  Ishmael 
was  sent  to  wander  a  wild  man  in  the  desert,  and  that  Jacob  received 
the  theocratic  blessing,  while  Esau  departed  from  his  home  to  dwell  an 
exile  in  Mount  Seir?  Is  it  not  that  the  purpose  of  God  according 
to  election  maj  stand,  *^  not  of  works  but  of  Him  that  calleth  "  t  Is 
it  not  because  the  favoured  race  are  to  be  taught  that  their  separation 
was  not  onlj  independent  of  merit  in  themselves,  but  meant  to  serre 
a  temporary  purpose,  ultimately  reconcilable  with  the  salvation  of 
the  Gentiles — ^in  other  words,  that  the  direct  revelation  of  truth  was 
t  iken  from  the  nations,  only  to  be  given  hsuck  to  them  in  greater 
fulness  and  with  happier  results  than  if  they  had  not  lost  it) 

We  now  approach  what  appears  to  be  a  more  difficult  point  in  tUs 
problem  :  namely,  the  fact  that  the  sinS  of  the  patriarchs  are  mentioned 
without  express  censure.  The  German  rationalists,  like  the  English 
Ddists,  make  much  of  this  point.  Tuch  says  of  Jacob's  deceit,  that 
*'  the  cunning  and  calculating  character  of  Jacob,  which  might  appear 
objectionable  to  a  stricter  moralist,  is  represented  as  wholly  blameless." 
But  was  there  no  censure  implied  in  the  mere  record  of  these  sinsi 
Many  a  man  "overtaken  by  a  fault"  which  has  entailed  social 
discredit  and  dishonour,  finds  the  exposure  to  be  the  weightiest  part 
of  his  punishment.  If  Cain  could  have  imagined  that  the  record  of 
his  dark  crime  and  his  cruel  question  would  be  perpetuated  to  the 
latest  ages,  every  fresh  translation  of  the  Scriptures  carrying  it  on  to 
some  fresh  race  of  men  who  would  pronounce  his  name  with  a  shudder, 
we  can  well  conceive  that  he  would  have  had  occasion  to  say  with 
still  deeper  emphasis,  "Verily,  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I 
can  bear."  It  is  forgotten  by  the  rationalists  that  if  the  sins  of  the 
|)atrlarchs  are  recorded  without  censure,  the-  book  which  reports  them 
inspires  man  with  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  these  very  sins,  trains 
the  conscience  of  man  to  discover  impurity,  and  supplies  the  strongest 
motives  to  avoid  it.  The  very  rationalists  themselves  owe  to  the 
Bible  the  high  moral  standard  which  leads  them  so  harshly  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  the  patriarchs.     But  it  is  a  notable  fact  in  this  inquiry 
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that  if  there  is  no  censure  applied  to  the  sins  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
sins  of  the  wicked  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  This 
remark  applies  in  all  its  force  to  all  the  wicked,  or  mean,  or  worthless 
characters  of  the  Bible — Cain,  Ham,  Pharaoh,  Lot's  daughters, 
Ishmael,  Esau,  and  Laban.  Then  again,  the  historian  does  not  praise 
the  virtues  of  the  patriarchs  any  more  than  he  censures  their  vices. 
We  have  to  keep  in  view  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  history,  as  well 
as  the  exceedingly  small  portion  of  each  patriarchal  life  that  is 
presented  to  oiu*  view.  It  is  a  suggestive  circumstance,  for  example, 
that  we  have  no  record  of  the  last  800  years  of  Adam's  life  except 
that  he  died  at  the  end  of  it ;  nor  have  we  a  single  incident  of  the 
last  365  years  of  Noah's  life  afber]^the  Flood,  nor  of  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years  of  Abraham's  or  Isaac's  life.  It  was  no  purpose  of  the 
historian  to  tell  all  the  events  of  their  lives ;  the  Pentateuch  is  not 
a  biographical  dictionary ;  it  tells  nothing  but  what  bears  upon  the 
development  of  the  plan  of  redemption. 

But  if  there  is  no  express  censure  contained  in  the  record,  it  lies 
deep  in  the  very  structure  of  the  history,  as  manifesting  the  methods 
of  God's  dealing  with  His  saints.  There  is  a  solemn  irony  in  His 
providence.  The  worst  trials  of  the  patriarchs  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  those  very  errors  which  proved  them  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
honours  that  distinguished  them,  while  at  the  same  time  God's 
inevitable' grace  and  fttithfalness  are  seen  beautifully  intertwined  with 
their  very  errors  and  follies.  The  lessons  of  the  history  are  very 
startling.  As  Lange  expressively  says,  *'  In  the  weakness  of  Noah 
there  is  enkindled  the  wickedness  of  Ham."  Lot's  fatal  choice  of 
Sodom,  marking  a  want  of  delicacy  and  of  freedom  from  the  world, 
cost  him  dear  in  the  war  of  the  kings  and  the  destruction  of  the 
citie»  of  the  plain,  with  the  losses  and  crimes  connected  vriih  it.  Lot 
dlsappeairs  from  histoiy,  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  mountains  of 
Moab.  We  cannot  see  the  whole  retribution  as  dearly  as  we  do  in 
the  other  cases.  There  must  have  been  something  very  humiliating 
in  the  rebukes  administered  to  Abraham  by  the  heathen  princes  of 
Egypt  and  Gerar.  The  wild  career  of  Ishmael  must  have  been  a 
living  aorrow  to  his  pious  heart,  and  all  the  more  because  he  might 
see  in  it  the  retribution  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  Hagar.  Isaac, 
who  deceived  Abimelech,  was  himself  deceived  by  his  wife  and  his 
yminger  son.     We  may  admire  in  Rebekah  what  commentators  call 
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her  theocratic  zeal,  her  magnanimitj,  her  recklessness  of  personal 
consequences,  doing  wrong  for  the  sake  of  one  that  she  loved ;  but 
her  deception  bei'eayed  her  of  Jacob,  and  gave  her  many  a  long  year 
of  solitude  and  joylessness  in  a  deserted  household.  Jacob,  not  a 
bad  or  false  man,  but  pliable  and  given  to  contrivance,  finds  himself 
in  the  hour  of  his  success  driven  into  exile,  to  be  robbed  and  cheated 
by  Laban;  the  wife,  whom  he  barely  tolerated — the  yearning, 
passionate,  humble  Leah — ^becomes  the.  mother  of  the  royal  race  of 
Judah,  "  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came ; "  and 
Rachel,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  was  taken  from  him  at  a  trying 
crisis  in  his  later  life ;  while  her  sen,  who  was  the  delight  of  his  old 
age,  was  sold  into  bondage  under  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
deception  that  might  have  reminded  him  of  the  perversities  of  his 
own  earlier  life.  Will  any  one  tell  us  there  is  no  censure  here )  Is 
it  not  legibly  inscribed  on  the  page  of  Scripture  itself? 

We  now  touch  upon  the  last  point  in  this  inquiry —namely,  the 
alleged  connivance  of  God  at  sin  implied  in  the  honours  and  blessings 
conferred  upon  the  patriarchs.  But  if  God  is  to  give  blessing  at  all 
to  man,  it  can  only  reach  him  as  a  sinner.  The  redemption  of  Christ 
must  have  sinful  man  as  its  objective  point :  is  there,  on  this  ground, 
any  connivance  at  sin  involved  in  the  exercise  of  Divine  mercy  1 
This  will  hardly  be  ui*ged  even  by  rationalists.  But  they  assert  that 
the  patriarchs  whom  God  so  highly  honoured  were  morally  no  better 
than  Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  and  Esau.  They  can  hardly  be  serious 
in  this  contention.  Abrahapi's  character — ^not  to  speak  of  his  trans- 
cendent faith — is  so  singularly  beautiful  that  some  rationalists  have 
actually  made  him  out  to  be  a  fictitious  creation  of  the  Oriental 
imagination.  Sounder  critics,  however,  think  differently.  Abraham 
walks  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He 
stands,  indeed,  pre-eminent  for  thoughtfulness,  for  largeness  of  heart, 
for  simplicity,  for  humility,  and  for  a  hearty  human  friendliness  that 
wins  all  hearts.  Where,  let  us  ask,  was  there  on  earth  a  holier  man 
than  Abraham  to  become  a  recipient  of  the  promises  ?  Isaac,  more 
isolated  and  composed  in  his  life,  is  less  striking  than  his  father,  but 
is  still  beautiful  by  his  gentleness,  his  mutative  thoughtfulness^ 
and  his  devotion  to  a  single  wife.  There  was  no  shadow  <^ 
polygamy  in  his  household.  Nor,  after  all  the  panegyrics  of  the 
rationalists  upon  the    manliness  and  placability  of  Esau,  which 
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we  fully  admit,  while  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  sensual  and 
profane  side  of  his  character,  as  a  man  wholly  regardless  of  the  future, 
can  we  forget  the  beautiful  growth  of  Jacob's  character,  as  God 
slowly  purified  him  from  his  self-deceit  and  dishonesty,  and  presents 
him  to  us  almost  a  model  of  faith  and  obedience  and  wrestling  bold- 
ness in  prayer  ?  But  there  is  a  further  element  in  the  case  which 
invites  consideration.  The  patriarchs  were  not  mere  recipients  of 
blessing  and  honour:  they  were  channels  of  Messing  to  us.  The 
promises  made  to  them  were  for  th^ir  seed  as  well  as  for  themselves. 
The  possession  of  Canaan  was  in  itself  a  high  distinction ;  though 
actually,  no  patriarch  ever  possessed  an  inch  of  the  soil  save  what 
he  purchased  with  his  money.  It  was  more  than  four  centuries  before 
Canaan  came  into  the  possession  of  their  descendants,  the  Israelites. 
Abraham  saw  the  day  of  Christ  afar  off,  but  he  did  not  live  into  it 
Thus  none  of  the  patriarchs  ever  personally  saw  the  actual  realisation 
of  the  promise,  either  in  its  temporal  or  its  spiritual  aspect.  They 
were  mere  trustees,  not  actual  possessors,  except  so  far  as  they  shared 
in  the  blessings  of  common  salvation.  But  it  argues  no  connivance 
with  sui  on  God's  part  to  make  such  men  conveyors  of  title  to  ns, 
any  more  than  it  argues  a  similar  connivance  for  Him  to  employ 
sinful  men  as  His  high  priests,  or  His  prophets,  or  His  apostles. 

The  case,  then,  seems  to  us  very  plain.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  were  not  written  primarily  for  our  mere 
edification  or  guidance  j  yet  aU  scripture  is  profitable  for  "  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.''  Heart 
answers  to  heart.  The  errors,  the  frailties,  the  trials  of  the  patriarchs 
shadow  out  our  own  experience.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Bible  saints  failed  in  the  very  graces  or  virtues  that  most  distin- 
guished them.  The  upright  Abraham  equivocates ;  the  meek  Moses 
strikes  the  rock  in  anger ;  the  spiritual  David  falls  into  the  sins  of 
the  senses ;  the  fearless  Elijah  fails  in  courage ;  the  strong  Peter  has 
the  weakness  to  deny  his  Lord.  Lord  !  what  is  man !  How  easily 
are  the  beet  of  men  overtaken  with  a  fault !  How  easily  are  they  led 
down,  as  Gumall  says,  into  the  depths  of  sin  by  the  winding  stairs  of 
Satan,  *'  so  that  they  see  not  the  end  or  bottom  of  that  to  which  they 
are  going  "  !  The  saintliness  of  many  of  God's  servants  is  sorely 
defaced  even  by  sins  that  ally  themselves  with  noble  impulses  and  warm 
affections,  with  intellect  and  with  honour.     Let  them  not  try  to  put 
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flatieiing  oonstractioiis  upon  their  conduct,  bat  rather  give  repentance 
free  way.  The  grace  of  Christ  will  be  magnified  by  its  manifested 
sufficiency  not  only  to  sustain  our  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  but  to 
resist  all  the  assaults  of  Satan  to  mar  our  purity  of  life.  The  believer 
will  often  groan  under  the  weight  of  indwelling  sin,  but  let  him 
remember,  to  use  Dr.  Duncan's  comforting  hint^  that  he  is  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  not  a  deserter,  and  that  there  is  a  great  Shepherd  to 
deliver  us,  who  will  restore  our  souls  and  lead  us  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  His  name's  saka  T.  Cboskeky. 


It  is  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  for  any  one  who  has  never  seen 
the  practical  working  of  caste  in  India  to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of 
its  nature  and  influence.    Some  notion  may  be  obtained  from  books 
written  upon  the  subject,  and  from  intercourse  with  observant  per- 
sons who  have  spent  a  few  years  in  that  country.     Yet,  at  the  best, 
it  will  be  imperfect,  if  not  largely  incorrect     One  reason  of  this  is, 
that  people  in  England  frequently  talk  about  caste  as  existing  among 
themselves.     And  there  is  no  question  that  it  does  so — ^by  which  is 
meant  that  wide  distinctions  separate  the  various  classes  of  English 
society,  forming  huge  barriers  between  them  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  cross.     Envy  and  jealousy  are  found  on  one  side  of  these 
barriers,  and  haughtiness  and  pride  are  said  to  be  on  the  other.     On 
one  side  again  is  poverty  in  various  gradations,  and  on  the  other  are 
wealth  and  luxury ;  or,  on  the  one  side  is  the  untitled  multitude, 
while  on  the  other  are  the  ennobled  and  distinguished  few.  And  this 
is  supposed  to  be  a  reflexion  of  Indian  caste,  the  diflerence  between 
them  being  regarded  as  one  merely  of  degrea 

Undoubtedly  some  resemblance  does  exist,  but  it  is  that  of  a  cari- 
cature. The  diflerence  is  fundamental.  English  caste  may  be  modi- 
fied— in  some  cases  may  be  broken  down  and  destroyed — and  is  an  evil 
by  no  means  necessary  to  the  fabric  of  society.  Indian  caste  is  a  separate 
order  split  up  into  innumerable  divisions ;  and  is  so  inherent  in  the  social 
life  of  the  people,  that  its  abolition  would  be  followed  by  a  revolution 
in  native  society,  complete  and  universal  It  is  not  connected  with  the 
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poflsesaioii  of  wealth,  for  it  often  occars  that  a  Brahman  is  poor,  and 
neTertheless  receiyes  the  highest  appellations  which  human  language 
can  giye,  while  a  man  of  low  caste  who  has  abundance  of  riches  is 
treated  with  dishonour  and  contempt.  It  is  distinct  from  rank,  and, 
indeed,  is  superior  to  it.  A  Bajah  is  not  generally  of  the  highest 
casta  In  northern  India  he  is  commonly  a  Bajpoot,  that  is,  he 
belongs  to  the  royal  or  militaiy  caste.  Sometimes  he  is  a  Sudra.  In 
either  case,  he  is  far  below  the  Brahman,  who,  however  poor  he 
may  be,  will  not  associate  with  him  on  terms  of  equality,  nor  give 
his  daughter  to  him  in  marriage  on  any  consideration.  Caste  is  in- 
timately associated  with  religion,  so  much  so  that  it  is  considered  to 
be  a  solemn  religious  duty  for  a  man  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  regula- 
tionc^  ceremonies,  and  duties  of  his  order,  and  not  to  permit  the 
smallest  infringement  of  them.  A  Hindoo  holds  that  the  gods  would 
be  angry  with  him  if  he  broke  his  caste,  that  is^  departed  from  any  of 
the  rules  which  his  fraternity  observes,  even  though  no  one  besides 
himself  should  know  that  he  had  done  so. 

The  Hindoos,  as  is  weU  known,  are  separated  into  four  great 
castes,  Brahmans,  Bajpoots,  Yaisyas  (traders),  and  Sudras  (agricul- 
tntists,  herdsmen,  artisans,  and  so  forth).  Practically,  however,  castes 
are  innumerable,  for  every  trade,  profession,  and  occupation,  consti- 
tutes a  distinct  caste.  These  do  not  intermarry  ;  nor  can  they  eat 
and  drink  together;  and  those  of  them  that  indulge  in  smoking, 
cannot  smoke  from  the  same  hookah.  Not  only  does  the  caste  system 
prevail  among  Hindoo  tribes  properly  so  called,  but  also  among  tho 
low  and  outcaste  tribes,  which  are  as  punctilious  in  its  observance  as 
their  Hindoo  neighbours.  They  look  down  upon  one  another,  and 
dispute  about  priority  of  position,  with  an  eagerness  and  a  pertina- 
city unsurpassed  by  any.  Between  them  not  the  smallest  social  in- 
tercourse is  possible.  They  trade  with  one  another ;  are,  perhaps, 
servants  in  the  same  house ;  and  are  associated  publicly  in  various  avo- 
cations— ^bttt  here  their  relations  terminate.  They  cannot  draw  closer 
to  each  other  than  this ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  superior 
castes. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  the  working  of  the  system.  The 
Agarwalus,  for  example,  are  merchants,  bankers,  and  tradesmen,  and 
Have  the  reputation  as  a  caste  of  high  respectability.  They  have 
two  great  divisions,  the  eastern  and  western,  which  may  eat  together 
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but  cannot  intermarrj,  nor  can  thej  marry  into  any  other  caste.   The 
Aheers,  or  herdsmen,  have  nine  branches  in  Benares,  which  are  so 
distinct  that  even  intermarriage  is  not  permitted.     The  Gararijas, 
or  shepherds,  have  seven    sub-divisions,  which  do  not  intermany. 
The  same  thing  is  brue  of  the  seven  clans  of  Dirzds,  or  caste  of 
tailors ;  of  the  eleven  branches  of  the  Dhobis,  or  washermen  ;  of  the 
seven    divisions    of  Barhais,  or    carpenters ;  of  the  seven  dans  of 
Loh&rs,  or  blacksmiths ;  of  the  seven  divisions  of  the  Kumhars,  or 
potters ;  of  the  seven  branches  of  Kaseras,  or  braziers ;  of  the  nine 
clans  of  Barayees,  or  pawn  sellers ;  and  of  a  large  number  of  other 
castes  which  ib  would  be  tedious  to   mention.     Not  only  are  the 
castes  kept  separate  from  one  another  by  the  severest  rules,  and  by 
the  awful  threat  of  suspension  or  excommunication,  which  is  re- 
morselessly visited  on  the  hapless  wretch  who  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously has  broken  his  caste  regulations,  but  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
castes,  which  are  generally  more  or  less  numerous,  are  kept  apart, 
and  can  have  socially  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.    Moreover,  the 
Brahmans  of  the  south  hold  themselves  aloof  from  those  in  the  north, 
and  the  Brahmans  of  the  west  will  not  eat  with  the  Brahmans  of 
the  east       Speaking  of  Benares,  there  are  not  less  than  five  hundred 
different  castes,  sub-castes,  and  divisions,  which  have  no  more  social 
intercourse  with  one  another  than  if  they  lived  in  so  many  separate 
countries,  or  in  the  same  number  of  planets . 

Hindoo  caste,  in  alliance  with  idolatry,  has  petrified  the  spirit  of 
exclusivenestf,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Hindoo 
national  character.  The  Hindoos  have  shut  themselves  up  to  them- 
selves. They  cannot  come  in  close  contact  with  other  races,  or  with 
outlying  nations.  They  admit  no  one  into  their  communities.  No- 
thing can  tempt  them  to  alter  their  rules ;  and  no  Englishman  can 
possibly  become  a  member  of  any  of  their  tribes.  He  would  be 
repudiated  by  the  lowest  castes  equally  with  the  highest.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  may  be,  and  often  is,  expelled  from  a  caste,  and 
will  for  ever  remain  separated  from  it.  This  is  especially  true  when 
a  Hindoo  becomes  a  Christian.  The  ceremony  of  baptism  cuts  him 
off  at  once  from  all  further  intercourse  with  the  members  of  his  caste. 
Parents,  brothers,  friends,  must  abandon  him  because  he  has  brdcen 
the  rules  of  his  order.  Thenceforward  they  will  shun  him,  will 
neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  smoke  with  him,  and,  in  most  cases,  will 
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not  even  trade  with  him.  Indeed,  Hindoos  of  all  tribes  will  avoid 
him,  and  in  Northern  India  will,  for  the  most  part,  hold  no  business 
transactions  with  him.  It  is  no  matter  of  astonishment,  therefore, 
that  many  natives,  although  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  should  dread  to  avow  their  convictions  lest  they  should 
be  cast  off  by  their  dearest  friends  and  relations.  They  naturally 
shudder  at  the  social  ostracism  and  isolation  to  which  they  would 
have  to  submit. 

The  sacrifice  which  native  Christians  have  to  make  should  awaken 
the  deepest  sympathy  of  everybody  interested  in  the  evangelisation 
of  India.  They  are  socially  separated  from  their  fellow-countrymen 
as  effectually  as  though  they  lived  in  another  land.  In  fact,  in  one 
sense  they  form  a  caste  by  themselves,  with  which  all  other  castes 
have  no  communion.  They  dn\w  closely  to  the  English  residents  in 
India,  as  a  consequence  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Hindoos  around 
them,  and  because  of  their  having  embraced  the  same  Christian  faith 
of  their  rulers.  Hence  they  are  loyal  to  the  backbone,  a  circumstance 
which  both  Hindoos  and  Mahomodans  readily  admit,  the  former  with 
a  smile,  the  latter  with  bitterness — a  circumstance,  moreover,  which 
should  call  forth  greater  sympathy  towards  the  native  Christian  com- 
munities from  the  British  Government  in  India  than  it  has  hitherto 
done.  Idolatry,  degrading  as  it  is,  yields  more  easily  to  the  Gospel 
than  caste.  This  enslaves  the  mind,  fosters  pride  and  vanity,  opposes 
national  progress,  frowns  on  every. scheme  tending  to  social  improve- 
ment'and  reform,  sustains  with  an  iron  hand  the  prejudices,  foolish 
customs,  and  superstitious  practices,  of  former  generations,  and  is  a 
tetiible  curse  to  the  country,  a  foul  blight  on  Indian  society,  and  a 
dire  enemy  of  mankind. 

It  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  preserve  the  native  Christians  from 
the  taint  of  caste.  If  great  vigilance  is  not  maintained  it  will  be  sure 
to  display  itself.  The  virus  will  work  its  way  unseen,  and  presently 
will  destroy  the  peace  of  a  previously  happy  and  harmonious  commu- 
nity. All  the  Protestant  missions  in  India,  with  one  conspicuous 
oxception,  loathe  the  monster,  will  make  no  terms  with  it,  and  will 
not  suffer  its  cloven  foot  to  be  seen  for  an  instant  in  their  midst. 
The  Danish  missions,  which  were  apparently  so  successful  and  flourisli- 
ing  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  were  ultimately 
wrecked  on  this  rock ;  and  the  noble  work  commenced  by  Ziegenbalg, 
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and  carried  on  by  Schwarfcz  and  his  distingiiislied  ooadjuiiorSi  crumbled 
away,  and  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  under  the  deadly  inflaenoe 
of  this  secret  foe,  which  the  Christians  fondly  nourished  in  their 
midst.  The  Homan  Catholic  missions  in  India  recognise  caste  among 
their  converts,  which  is  a  principal  reason  why  they  are  of  such  feeble 
Christian  character,  and  are  often  so  little  distinguishable  from  the 
heathen. 

Powerful,  exclusive,  and  relentless  as  caste  is,  it  is  nevertheless  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  yielding  to  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by 
Christianity,  education,  and  advancing  civilisatioiu  The  recent  mar- 
riage of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the 
famous  leader  of  the  Brahmosof  Calcutta,  with  the  young  Maharajah, 
or  feudatory  chief,  of  Cooch  Behar,  has  administered  a  formidable 
blow  to  caste,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  determination  cherished  by 
enlightened  members  of  native  society  to  emancipate  themselves  and 
their  country  from  the  grasp  of  this  hydra.  M.  A.  Sherrino. 


%llt  "^diQUsn  at  €^illixtn. 

The  question  may  be  propounded  thus :  What  kind  of  religion  may 
be  reasonably  looked  for  in  a  litUe  c/nld  ?  Some  there  are,  who,  in 
dealing  with  children,  are  discouraged  by  not  being  able  to  produce 
in  them  exactly  those  feelings,  or  those  manifestations  of  piety,  whidi 
they  think  they  have  a  right  to  expect  Others,  again,  fail  to 
recognise  in  children  that  religious  life  which  they  really  possess, 
because  they  see  in  them  such  exhibitions  of  temper  or  deportmmt 
as  apipear  to  them  wholly  incompatible  with  the  belief  that  those 
children  have  the  principle  of  godliness  within  them.  These  two 
classes  of  persons  are  so  numerous  in  our  churches,  as  to  render  it 
still^  after  all  that  has  been  written  or  said  upon  the  subject  of  late 
years — quite  a  rare  thing  for  a  young  child  to  be  openly  acknowledged 
as  a  believer,  and  received  formally  into  Christian  fellowship.  Both 
parents  and  pastors  are  but  too  apt  to  treat  the  religious  life  of 
children  with  distrust,  and  manifest  toward  them  a  degree  of 
caution,  often  very  chilling,  and  such  as  they  would  not  think  of 
displaying  toward  persons  of  riper  years.  It  becomes^  therefore^  an 
inqtdry  of  great  practical  importance,  as  to  what  that  preciae  phase 
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of  piety  is  wbich  we  ought  to  look  for,  and  with  which  we  should  he 
content^  in  the  case  of  young  people. 

The  inquiry  may  take  a  tioofold  form.  First,  we  may  consider 
ikoee  pontive  traits  of  juvenile  religion  which  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  show  themselves  whenever  the  right  means  for  producing  them 
are  employed;  and  next,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  down  certain  provisoes 
or  cautions  which  may  seem  necessary  to  prevent  misconceptions 
and  disappointment. 

1.  Keligion  is  founded  upon  knowledge :  we  must  first  of  all  be 
instmcted  in  the  things  of  God  and  of  His  Christ  in  order  that  we 
may  know  both  what  to  believe  and  how  to  act.  How  much,  then, 
of  such  knowledge  may  be  imparted  to  a  little  child  ?  An  observant 
teacher  will  often  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  a  young  child  will 
receive,  and  with  what  readiness  it  will  take  in  the  most  abstract 
ideas  of  God  and  of  Divine  things.  It  never  occurs,  for  example,  to 
a  child  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  because  it  cannot 
Bee  Him.  This  is  a  refinement  of  scepticism  reserved  for  later  years ; 
and  in  this  instance,  as  in  a  thousand  others,  the  unsophisticated 
instinct  of  a  child  proves  itself  wiser  than  the  reasonings  of  older 
people.  In  like  manner,  the  story  of  Chriat's  life,  and  love,  and 
death,  and  all  His  wondrous  works,  commends  itself  to  a  child's 
mind  at  once  ;  and  he  is  able,  without  a  moment's  hesitancy,  both  to 
admit  its  truth  and  admire  its  beauty.  There  are  two  faculties  of 
oor  nature,  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  reception  of  Gk>spel  truth, 
which  are  especially  active  in  cliildhood,  but  which  in  after  life  soon 
lose  their  susceptibility  and  force :  these  are  Imagination  and  Faith, 
Judgment  and  scepticism  come  afterwards.  Of  course,  the  child  may 
be  easily  imposed  upon,  and  tales  about  elfins  and  talking  animals 
will  command  his  credence  as  well  as  nan*ative8  about  things  probable 
and  true ;  but  this  only  shows  the  need  of  feeding  his  hungry  mind 
with  that  which  is  true,  and  not  with  that  which  is  imaginary  and 
falsa  Now,  the  story  of  Christ  and  His  love  is  true,  and  therefore 
we  should  make  use  of  the  child's  credulousness — 1.6.,  hiEi  natural 
readiness  to  believe  all  that  is  told  him — ^to  acquaint  him  fully,  and 
in  every  detail,  with  the  history  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings  and 
triumphs  on  our  behal£  Faith,  which  is  so  difficult  with  the  adult^ 
is  to  the  child  easy  and  natural ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
young  child  may  speedily  be  instructed  in  all  the  essential  truth  of 
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the  €k)spel.  He  may  not  understand  all  tliat  is  told  him  ;  neither 
do  we,  that  are  older.  What,  for  example,  do  we  comprehend  about 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  the  Philosophy  of 
Redemption,  or  the  real  nature  and  conditions  of  a  life  to  come  1  In 
regard  to  such  high  themes  as  these,  a  little  child  is  almost  in  as  good 
a  position  as  a  veteran  divine.  Indeed,  in  one  senss  he  has  the 
advantage :  he  has  fewer  scruples  to  contend  against,  he  is  less 
conscious  of  intellectual  difficulties,  he  is  more  able  and  willing,  with 
perfect  simplicity  and  faith,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  G-od.  In  this  respect,  as  la  some  others, 
it  is  not  so  much  necessary  that  the  child  should  wait  till  he  become 
a  man,  as  it  is  that  we  who  are  older  should  renounce  our  pride  and 
our  prejudices,  and  become  as  little  children,  so  to  bo  led  into  the 
kingdom  of  God's  truth. 

2.  A  child  may  have  its  moral  nature  so  awakened  as  to  make  him 
sensible  of  sin,  and  weakness,  and  even  danger,  and,  therefore,  he 
may  become  truly  sorry  and  penitent  before  God.  Our  sense  of  sin 
depends  upon  two  things,  knowledge  of  God  and  sensibility  of 
conscience.  We  have  already  seen  how  children  at  a  very  early  age 
may  be  made  to  have  right  thoughts  about  God,  His  presence  and 
oversight.  His  holiness  and  claims.  To  this  let  the  consideration 
now  be  added,  that  children,  brought  up  under  Christian  influences, 
ordinarily  exhibit  a  &r  greater  tendernMs  of  conscience  than  people 
do  who  ai*e  more  advanced  in  years.  A  very  little  error,  a  very 
little  falsehood,  a  very  slight  act  of  neglect,  or  the  most  transitory 
flash  of  unkind  temper,  will  often,  when  reflected  on  afterwards,  be 
found  sufficient  to  flood  the  heart  of  a  child  witii  indescribable  remorse 
and  grief.  In  fact,  there  is  danger  lest  the  callow  conscience  should 
be  too  sensitive ;  or,  at  least,  lest  being  unguided  by  a  well-trained 
judgment,  it  should  become  morbid,  eccentric^  fantastically  scrupulous. 
It  is  however  not  difficult,  by  the  help  of  God's  Spirit,  to  impress  a 
child  with  a  sense  of  sin  and  subdue  its  young  heart  with  a  genuine 
penitential  sorrow  and  concern  about  salvation. 

3.  Children  can  both  pray  and  exercise  faith  in  prayer.  Even 
little  children,  two  or  three  years  of  age,  can  pray  by  themselves  and 
for  themselves.  They  can  pray  in  their  own  simple  language  better 
than  in  forms  of  prayer  which  they  have  been  taught,  because  these 
often  contain  words  wholly  unintelligible  to  a  child.     In  prayer,  little 
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children^  doeing  their  eyes  and  becoming  oblivious  of  surrounding 
objects,  obtain  a  most  real  and  vivid  sense  of  God's  nearness,  pray  in 
a  direct  and  fearless  manner,  and  mingle  with  their  petitions  an 
implicit  and  absolute  faith.  One  is  often  amazed  at  the  bold- 
ness of  their  requests,  and  still  more  at  the  perfect  confidence  they 
have  that  what  they  have  asked  of  Jesus  He  will  certainly'  do  for 
them.  They  ask  for  blessiDgs,  the  full  reach  and  difficulty  of  which 
they  have  been  far  from  comprehending ;  but  they  have  risen  from 
their  knees  with  placid  countenances  and  hearts  relieved  of  care. 
And  then  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  Lord,  rather  than  chill  and  dis- 
appoint their  in&ntile  trustfulness,  has  done  things  for  them,  which 
older  Christians  would  not  have  dared  to  ask  for. 

4.  Children  have  unUs  of  their  own ;  and  just  as  we  see  them  some- 
times set  their  will  perversely  and  obstinately  on  the  side  of  rebellion 
and  ill-temper,  so  is  it  also  possible  for  them  deliberately  to  set  it  on 
the  side  of  all  that  is  amiable,  virtuous,  obedient,  and  good.  The 
records  of  Christian  martyrdom  show  clearly  how  even  boys  and  girls 
have  stood  firm  under  most  fearful  tortures,  and  not  a  few  have  sealed 
their  fidelity  with  their  blood. 

Have  we  not,  then,  here  all  the  elements  of  the  essentially  Divine  life 
in  man  1  And  just  as  the  great  sun  in  the  heavens  can  reflect  itself  in 
the  tiny  orb  of  a  dew-drop  as  well  as  from  the  mighty  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  or  just  as  the  gentle  wayside  violet  may  be  steeped  in  the 
same  rich  cerulean  beauty  as  the  broad  magnificent  sky,  even  so  may 
Ood's  image  beam  forth  in  the  spirit  and  deportment  of  a  little  child 
SB  faithfully  and  as  truly  as  from  the  most  aged  and  experienced 
believer,  and  his  young  heart  may  be  as  veritably,  and  according  to 
its  measure  as  fully,  suifused  with  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  that  of  a 
seraph  before  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven* 

Still,  there  are  important  Cautions  to  be  considered,  and  carefully 
innsted  on,  with  regard  to  the  piety  of  children. 

And  1.  As  to  their  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  We  ought  not, 
surely,  to  look  for  extensive,  concatenated,  or  very  profound  views  of 
the  Christian  dogmas  among  the  little  ones.  Children  do  not  reason : 
they  rather  receive  truth  intuitively.  They  are  content  with  seeing 
it  in  its  own  light.  Therefore,  such  compendiums  of  faith  as  the 
Assembly's  Catechisms  are  not  suitable  for  the  instructing  of  young 
people.      And   why  not?      Simply  because    Church    sym!sols    or 
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formolaries  haye  almoet  always  been  oompofied  by  ezperienoed  and 
learned  theologians^  who  have  written  them  for  the  edification  of  one 
another  as  much  as  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church  generally.  These 
formularies  have  commonly  been  the  result  of  fierce  and  prolonged 
religioas  conflict ;  they  have  accordingly  been  oonoeLved  in  a  meta- 
physical spirit^  couched  in  philosophical  language,  and  tinctured  with 
the  dark  hues  of  the  controyeraies  out  of  which  they  have  sprung. 
Children's  catechisms  should  be  catechisms  composed  expressly  for 
children,  and  adapted  to  their  present  state  of  mind.  In  the  absence 
of  such,  let  the  teachers  of  children  take  them  at  once  to  the  green 
pastures  and  the  pure  streams  of  Scripture^  undiluted  and  undefiled, 
and  there  let  them  water  and  feed  the  simple-minded  lambs  of  the 
flock. 

2.  I>o  not  expect  in  the  way  o{  penitential /edings  strong  and  over 
pungent  emotions.  So£Rras  they  are  seen  to  grieve  for  known  and  real 
sins  and  shortcomings,  let  them  do  so  by  all  means  with  appropriate 
tears  and  expressions  of  regret.    But  what  one  deprecates  is^  the 
demand  which  is  too  often  made  of  them,  that  they  should  be  the 
subjects  of  violent  terror  or  extreme  remorse,  such  for  example,  as 
we  see  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Bunyan's  "  Christian,"    Repentance 
may  be  real  and  effectual  when  thore  is  but  littie  sorrowful  emotion ; 
a  dbOdmay  be  won  to  Jesus  by  love  rather  than  by  fear;  and  if  so, 
we  should  not  teach  it  to  expect  to  be  the  subject  of  harrowing 
or  soul-oonvulsing  feelings  of  any  kind.    The  emotions  suitable  for  a 
man,  who  having  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  coarse 
cruelties  or  atrocious  vices,  now  trembles  consciously  on  the  veigeof 
perdition,  and  cries  out  in  bitter  agony,  '^  What  must  I  do  t "  cannot 
be  expected,  and  ought  not  to  be  looked  for,  in  children  whose  life  has 
been  from  the  first  a  screeoed  and  sheltered  one,  and  who  have  really 
known  nothing  of  sin  in  its  openly  immoral  forms.    It  is  enough  in 
regard  to  such  children  that  they  do  really  see  the  beauty  of  holiness^ 
and  that^  sensible  of  inward  weakness  or  drawn  by  the  genU^iesB  (^ 
Jesus,  their  young  hearts  turn  to  Him  in  the  genuine  exercise  of  trusty 
submission,  and  love. 

3.  J)o  not  hbk  for  perfection  in  children.  This  may  seem  a  veiy 
trite  remark,  but  it  is  really  one  most  systematically  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  to  do  with  professedly  Christian  children.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  deny  their  sincerity  or  deride  their  professioa 
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becauBe  they  bave  not  yet  attained  a  state  of  absolnte  aelf-eontrol  and 
serenitj  of  temper.     A  child,  however,  may  be  a  GhristiaD,  and  yet 
not  find  itself  all  at  once  able  to  overcome  peevishness,  or  escape 
from  the  bonds  of  a  naturally  deceitful,  sullen,  or  even  vindictive 
disposition.     That  a  child  should  be  made  aware  of  his  failing,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  strive  against  it  daily  and  prayerfully,  is  of 
coarse  zight ;  but  then  if  he  acknowledge  his  faulty  and  set  himself 
humbly,  and  in  dependence  upon  God's  grace,  again  and  again  to  correct 
it,  with  that  evidence  of  his  sincerity  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.     We 
should  then  not  upbraid  him  for  his  failure,  but  simply  encourage 
him  in  every  way  in  our  power  to  do  better  in  the  future.     Let  us 
remember  that  children  are  but  human,  and,  therefore,  both  weak, 
variable,  and  fallible.    If  we  look  at  adult  Christians,  it  may  be  of  many 
years  standing,  we  may  fairly  ask,  are  they  always  perfect  models  of 
serenily,  sincerity,  unselfishness,  and  self-control  f    Do  they  not  some- 
times speak  angrily,  judge  harshly,  or  act  clandestinely!    Are  they 
never  rude,  or  even  violent  in  behaviour  9    We  do  not  unchristianise 
oar  brethren  in  our  opinion  of  them,  because  they  are  still  in  these 
and  similar  respects  imperfect,  if  only  we  be  convinced  of  their  essential 
snoerity   of  purpose  and  aint      Why,  then,  should  we  apply  to 
children  a  severer  standard  than  that  by  which  we  judge  their  elders  ? 
At  least,  let  us  learn  to  deal  with  young  disciples  as  charitably  and 
as  gently  as  we  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  one  another. 

4.  Do  not  in  children  look  for  a  type  or  manifestation  of  piety 
ificompaHble  with  the  natural  hilarity  of  young  people.  Because  a 
child  loves  Jesus,  is  it  therefore  not  to  romp  and  play  t  Must  it  be 
morose,  moody,  and  miserable,  or  even  simply  dull  &nd  quiet  all  the 
day  through,  and  all  the  night  long  ?  The  question  is,  are  the  things 
which  shock  us  in  themselves  evil  and  wrong )  It  may  be  they  are 
the  natural  and  most  proper  signs  of  that  irrepressible  gaiety  which 
it  has  pleased  the  beneficent  Oreator  to  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  We  see  the  lambs  skip,  and  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  then 
we  feel  thankful  that  God  has  thus  endowed  them  with  innate  cheer- 
fulness and  joy.  In  like  manner  we  should  say,  let  children  be  as 
light-hearted  and  merry  as  possible,  provided  only  that  they  do  not 
puisue  their  mirth  unseasonably,  or  make  it  the  pretext  for  violating 
the  role  of  truth,  modesty,  kindness,  or  submission  to  the  authority 
of  their  seniors.     A  child's  religion  is  not  that  of  an  adult,  and  if 
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children  are  liable  to  err  on  the  side  of  thoughtlessness  and  levity,  so 
also  are  older  Christians  liable  to  err  on  the  side  of  anxiety,  careful- 
ness, and  excessive  sombreness  of  temper.  Let  a  child  in  serious 
duties  and  holy  engagements  be  serious  and  earnest  in  his  spirit  and 
manner ;  but  let  him  also  in  allowed  seasons  of  recreation  and 
.innocent  amusement  be  as  bright  as  he  can,  and  as  frolicsome  as  he 
chooses.  Who  has  such  a  right  to  be  happy,  who  such  occasion  to 
be  cheerful,  as  the  child  that  loves  Qod  and  knows  that  God  loves 
him,  the  child  that  is  without  selfishness  and  without  guile,  surrounded 
on  all  hands  by  kindness  and  affection,  and  entirely  exempt  at  present 
from  the  stem  duties  and  crushing  responsibilities  of  a  more  advanced 
life  1  Therefore  let  us  know  what  to  expect  in  the  religion  of  children, 
and  not  imagine  that  early  piety  must  needs  assume  an  aspect  of 
preternatural  solemnity  or  gloom.  Let  children  as  children  serve 
the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  then  shall  their  young  and  beautiful 
lives  be  but  embodied  psalms,  or  as  fragrant  blossoms  satui*ated  with 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  love.  T.  O.  Hortox. 


IL 

Henry  VAUOHAVy  bom  1621.  He  and  his  twin  brother  Thomas 
entered  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  1638.  Both  were  hot  Royalists. 
Thomas  bore  arms  and  Henry  was  imprisoned.  Henry  was  at  one 
time  intimate  with  the  great  contemporary  wits,  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
and  others.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  practised  his  profession 
at  Newton-on-Usk.  At  the  age  of  thil*ty  he  had  a  serious  illness, 
which  wrought  a  great  change  in  him.  At  this  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  Creorge  Herbert's  Poems  :  these  he  made  his  model, 
and  published  in  1650  his  "Silex  Scintillans"  (Sparks  from  the 
Flintstone),  and  in  1678  **  Thalia  Bediviva,''  containing  along  with 
his  own  new  poems  his  brother  Thomas's  Latin  Verses.  On  April 
23rd,  1695,  aged  73,  he  departed  this  life,  desiring  this  inscription  to 
be  placed  on  his  tomb  : — 
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SeiTUB  inutilis 
Peccator  maximal, 

Hio  jaceo. 
Gloria  ^    Misererr. 

An  unprofitable  senrant, 

The  chief  of  sinner?, 

Here  I  lie. 

Qlory  be  to  God    »{<   L9rd  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Newton,  on  the  river  XJsk,  is  five  miles  from  Breooxii  on  the  road 
te  Crickhowel ;  his  home  is  now  a  farmhoase,  beautifullj  situated. 
Here  he  was  born  and  here  he  lived,  conversing  with  Nature  and 
Nature's  Grod,  full  of  deep,  spiritual,  tender,  personal^  godlinc 

HIS  MORNING  TtNE. 

When  in  the  East  the  dawn  doth  blush 
Here,  oool  fresh  spirits  the  air  brush, 
Herbi  straight  get  up,  flowers  peep  and  spread, 
Trees  whisper  praise  and  bow  the  head, 
Birds  from  the  shades  of  night  released, 
Look  round  about,  then  quit  the  nest. 
And  with  united  gladness  sing 
2%0  glory  of  (he  moming^s  kivg  ; 
The  hermit  hears,  and  with  meek  voice 
Offers  his  own  up,  and  their  joys : 
Then  prays  that  aU  the  world  might  be 
Blest  with  as  sweet  an  unity. 

SIMPLICITY  IN  RELIGION. 

(9  purer  years  of  light  and  grace, 
Great  is  the  difference,  as  the  space, 
'Twixt  you  and  us,  who  blindly  run 
After  false  fires — and  leave  the  Sun  ! 
Is  not  fair  Nature  of  herself 
Much  richer  than  dull  paint  and  pelf? 
And  are  not  streams  at  the  spring-head 
More  sweet  than  in  carv*d  stone  or  leadl 
But  fancy,  and  some  artist's  tools 
Frame  a  religion  for  fools, 

0  lead  me  where  I  may  be  free, 
In  truth  and  spirit  to  serve  Thee, 
Where  undisturbed  I  may  converse 
With  Thy  great  self,  and  there  rehearse 
Thy  gifts  with  thanks,  and  from  Thy  store 
Who  art  all  blessings,  beg  much  more. 
Give  me  the  wisdom  of  the  bee 
And  her  unwearied  industrie, 
That  from  the  wild  gourds  of  these  days 

1  may  extract  health — and  Thy  praise. 
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''THE  WORLD." 

Thou  art  not  Truth !  for  he  that  tries 
Shall  find  thee  all  deceit  and  lyes. 
Thou  art  not  Friendship  !  for  in  thoe 
'Tifl  but  the  bait  of  PoUde, 
Which  like  a  viper  lodged  in  flowers, 
Its  venom  through  that  sweetness  pours. 
Thou  art  not  Riches !  for  that  trash 
Which  one  age  hoards,  the  next  doth  wash 
And  so  severely  sweeps  away 
That  few  remember  Where  it  lay. 
ThoU  art  not  Honour  1  for  those  gay 
Feathers  will  wear  and  drop  away. 
And  princes  to  some  vpstart  line 
Give  new  ones,  that  are  full  as  fine. 
Thou  art  not  Pleasure !  for  thy  rose 
Upon  a  thorn  doth  still  repose.  .... 
And  could  I  put  thee  to  a  stay. 
Thou  art  but  Dust.    Then  go  thy  way. 


THE  SOUL'S  BETTER  PORTION, 

Welcome,  pure  thoughts  and  peaceful  hours, 
Enriched  with  sunshine  and  with  showers ! 
Welcome,  fair  hopes  and  holy  cares,  # 

The  not  to  be  repented  shares 
Of  time  and  business,  the  sure  road 
Unto  my  last  and  loved  abode. 

O  supreme  bliss, 
The  circle,  centre,  and  abyss 
Of  blessings !  never  let  me  miss 
Kor  leave  the  path  which  leads  to  Thee, 
Who  art  alone  all  things  to  me. 
I  hear,  I  see,  all  the  long  day 
The  noise  and  pomp  of  the  broad  way ; 
I  note  their  coarse  and  proud  approaches, 
Their  silks,  perfumes,  and  glittering  coaches; 
But  in  the  narrow  way  to  Thee 
I  dbserve  only  Poverty 

And  d^spis'd  things :  and  all  along 
The  ragged,  mean,  and  humble  throng, 
Are  still  on  foot !  and  (u  they  go 
They  sigh  <md  say,  their  Lord  toet^  so. 
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From  "THE  RKQUBST." 

0  thou  who  didat  deny  to  me 
This  world's  adored  felicity.  .... 

Keep  still  my  weak  eyes  from  the  shine 
Of  those  gay  things  which  are  not  Thine, 
For  Thou  in  any  land  hast  styre 
Of  shades  and  coverts  for  Thy  poor, 
Where  from  the  busie  dust  and  heat, 
As  well  as  storms,  they  may  retreat.  ..... 

With  tohai  sweet  looks  doth  Thy  love  shine 
On  those  low  violets  of  Thine. 
Whilst  the  tall  tulip  is  accurst. 
And  crowns  imperial  dye  with  thirst, 
Give  me  that  joy  which  none  can  grieve. 
And  which,  in  all  griefs,  can  relieve. 
This  is  the  portion  Thy  child  begs. 
Not  that  of  rust  and  rags  and  dregs. 


From  ««THE  ECOLIPSE." 

Whither,  0  whither  didst  Thou  fly? 
Why  did  I  grieve  Thy  Holy  Eye  ? 
0  do  not  grieve,  where'er  Thou  art 
Thy  Orief  is  an  undoing  smart, 
Which  doth  not  only  pain — but  break 
My  heart,  and  makes  me  blush  to  speak. 
Thy  Anger  I  could  kiss,  and  will ;  - 
But  0  Thy  Orief,  Thy  Chief  doth  kilL 


From   "RETIREMENT." 

Fresh  fields  and  woods,  the  earth's  fair  face, 
God's  footstool  and  man's  dwelling  place ; 
I  ask  not  why  the  first  believer  * 
Did  love  to  be  a  country  liver,  .... 
I  ask  not  why  he  did  remove 
To  happy  Mamre's  holy  grove. 
Leaving  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 

To  Lot  and  his  successless  train 

But  rural  shades  are  the  sweet  sense 
Of  piety  and  innocense; 
They  are  the  meek*s  calm  region,  where 
Angels  descend  and  rule  the  sphere  ; 
Where  heaven  lyes  leaguer,t  and  the  Dove, 
Dudy  as  dew^  comes  from  above. 


*  Abraham.  t  Lower  down,  nearer. 
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THE  NEW  HEAVENS. 

O  the  new  world's  new  quickening  Son 
Ever  the  same,  and  never  done  ! 
The  Bee*erB  of  whose  sacred  light 
Shall  all  be  dressed  in  shining  white, 
And  made  ^nformable  to  His 
Immortal  Shape  who  wrought  their  bliss ; 

Arise,  arise ! 
And  like  old  cloaths  fold  np  these  skies, 
This  long  toom  veyl ;  then  shine  and  spread 
Thine  own  bright  self  ov^r  each  head, 
And. through  Thy  creatures  pierce  and  pass, 
Till  all  becomes  Thy  cloudless  glass. 
Transparent,  as  the  purest  day, 
And  without  blemish  or  decay. 
0  seeing  Thou  hast  paid  our  score, 
Why  should  the  curse  reign  any  more? 

From  «'  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGEMENT." 

0  day  of  life,  of  light,  of  love, 
The  only  day,  dealt  from  above ; 
A  day  so  fresh  so  bright  so  brave, 
'Twill  show  us  each  forgotten  grave, 
And  make  the  dead  like  flowers  arise, 
Youthful  and  fair,  to  see  new  skies. 
All  other  days  compared  to  thee 
Are  but  light's  weak  minority; 
They  are  but  veils  and  cyphers,  drawn 
Like  clouds,  before  thy  glorious  dawn. 
When  shall  we  hear  that  glorious  Voice 

Of  life  and  joys? 
That  Voice  which  to  each  secret  bed 

Of  my  Lord's  dead, 
Shall  bring  true  day  and  make  dust  see 
The  way  to  immortality? 
When  shall  those  first  white  pQgrims  rise 
Whose  holy,  happy  histories — 
Because  they  sleep  so  long — some  men 
Count  but  the  blots  of  a  vain  pen  ? 


The  history  of  the  world  teaches  no  lesson  with  more  impressive 
solemnity  than  this  :  that  the  only  safe  guide  of  a  great  intellect^  is  ft 
pure  heart;  that  evil  no  sooner  takes  possession  of  the  hearty  than 
folly  commences  the  conquest  of  the  mind. — C,  C.  Bonney. 
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No.  VI.— SELF-SACRIFICE  VERSUS  SELFISHNESS. 

A  SUBTET  of  our  age  and  country  must  fill  the  tbonghtful  mind  with 
many  pensive  reflections.  Sometimes  the  world  seems  to  be  going 
from  bad  to  worse ;  and  in  moments  of  despair  we  are  ready  to  give 
up  the  conflict  with  evil  as  a  hopeless  one ;  but  these  are  not  healthy 
moods,  and  they  do  not  result  in  accurate  estimates  of  the  drift  of 
things.  There  is  much  to  encourage  the  Christian  soldier.  The 
signs  of  the  times,  when  truly  read,  are  full  of  promise.  The  spirit 
of  Christianity  has  in  some  measure  penetrated  movements  whose 
ostensible  purpose  seems  to  be  the  overthrow  of  all  religion ;  and 
every  department  of  activiiy  is  kindled  by  a  glow  which  has  been 
originally  caught  from  the  cross  of  Christ  It  is  indeed  now  quite 
the  fashion  for  men  and  women  to  feel  that  they  have  a  ''  mission/' 
and  though  this  fashion  is  often  superficial  enough,  it  speaks  of  some 
thing  deeper.  Idlers  have  been  stirred  to  simulate  industry,  and  th 
selfish  feel  compelled  as  occasion  serves  to  assume  the  garments  of 
sacrifice.  The  foam  on  the  wave  is  empty  enough ;  but  it  tells  us 
that  the  stagnant  sea  has  at  last  been  moved  to  its  depth.  Let  us 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  movement  will  be  to  some  high  and  worthy 
pnipose. 

The  forms  of  Christian  enterprise  were  never  so  numerous  as  at 
the  present  day.  They  are  on  the  whole  well  supported  both  by 
*'  voluntary  contributions  "  and  by  what  is  far  more  significant  and 
fruitful,  the  personal  service  of  willing  workers.  New  forms  of 
Christian  enterprise  have  been  invented  in  late  years,  and  even 
movements  which  are  not  distinctively  Christian  take  a  fresh  tone 
and  colour  from  their  proximity  to  the  Christian  religion.  There  is 
greater  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  comfortable  classes  on 
behalf  of  those  less  favoured  In  many  new  directions  there  is  a  most 
praiseworthy  efibrt  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor.  That 
their  lot  is  sad  enough  is  evident  to  all  workers  in  our  towns  and 
dties.  Back  courts,  slums,  and  alleys  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with 
the  kingdom  of  light  in  any  sense ;  yet  into  these  stifling  places 
ladies  of  refinement  and  tact  are  beginning  to  penetrate  with  a 
persistence  and  a  patience  unknown  before.  Our  hospitals  and  work- 
houses are  not  now  left  wholly  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  unskilled. 
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Florenoe  Nightingale  b^gan  a  reviyal  in  the  art  and  piactioe  of 
nursing,  which  has  certainly  not  spent  itselfl  Many  an  idle  g^l  Las 
been  roused  to  the  consciousness  of  wonian's  place  and  power  in  the 
world  by  her  work  in  the  silent  and  suffering  wards  where  the  sick 
hare  blessed  Qod  for  her  presence.  In  commercial  circles  we  have 
not  yet  passed  away  from  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of  '<  strikes" 
and  ^*  lock-outs ; "  but  the  old  bitterness  between  masters  and  men  is 
dying  out,  while  the  idea  of  arbiixution  as  a  mode  of  settling  trade 
as  well  as  international  disputes  is  growing  in  favour.  Thus,  then, 
we  have  reached  a  period  in  the  world's  history  when  the  law  of 
self-repression  has  pushed  into  the  background  the  old  and  savage 
principle  of  every  man  for  himself.  Reason  has  taken  the  place  once 
occupied  by  brute  force ;  and  in  addition,  as  we  have  already  said, 
there  is  a  larger  amount  of  direct  and  indirect  Christian  self-denial 
than  has  perhaps  ever  been  witnessed  before. 

But  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  and  perhaps  the  moral  worth  of  the  particolar  age  in 
which  we  happen  to  live.  The  catUewr-de-rase  will  have  departed  from 
the  century  in  a  few  years ;  and  if  the  Lord's  people  are  te  be  prophets 
ihey  should  seek  to  anticipate  the  future  by  forming  sober  judgments 
on  the  nature  and  significance  of  passing  events.  Prophecy  borrows 
light  from  God's  word,  and  seeks  to  place  the  things  of  time  in  due 
relation  to  the  unchanging  principles  of  Divine  righteousness  and  love. 
We  may  well  ask  therefore  whether  selfishness  has  been  growing  side 
by  side  with  these  higher  forms  of  emotional  and  spiritual  activity. 

Science  and  wealth  have  been  two  great  factors  of  our  age.  What 
have  they  done  for  us?  It  would  be  easy  to  slide  into  a  description  of 
Aeit  wohderftd  triumphs.  But  we  are  now  concerned  with  their  moral 
effects.  They  have  both  of  them  widened  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
race ;  and  so  far  they  have  had  a  tendency  to  increase  our  interest  in 
fhe  progress  of  humanity.  Geographical  discoveries  have  been  turned 
to  account^  and  new  fields  of  enterprise  have  been  opened  up  for  our 
traders.  And  as  commerce,  in  the  long  run,  deepens  human  sym- 
pathies, and  introduces  the  idea  of  redprocity  between  hitherto  divided 
peoples,  we  may  even  on  the  highest  grounds  rejoice  in  the  growing 
tnde  of  England.  There  is  doubtless  a  metallic  influence  at  work  in 
the  commercial  mind  which  induces  men  to  value  their  fellow-creatures 
according  to  the  standards  adopted  in  the  market.    But  on  the  whole 
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it  is  a  beneficent  &ct  that  geographical  discovery,  free  trade,  steam 
and  the  telegraph,  have  brought  distant  nations  near  to  these  shores. 
If  London  is  the^  commercial  heart  of  the  civilised  world,  an  on- 
paralleled  opportunity  is  given  to  the  Christian  merchant  and  the 
religious  teacher  to  purify  the  blood  as  it  flows  thrOugh  ventricle 
and  auricle. 

It  mtfist  in  all  honesty,  however,  be  said  that  both  science  and  wealth 
have  increased  man's  power  of  self-gratification  a  thousand-fold ;  and 
that  the  power  has  been  used  to  an  extent  that  threatens  to  be 
injuiions  to  the  English  character.  The  140,000,000  of  pounds  sterling 
spent  annually  by  the  British  people  on  intoxicating  drink  is  a  sum 
that  we  can  set  down  in  black  and  white ;  and  it  is  a  sum  full  of 
starding  suggestions  and  of  ominous  import.  For,  making  eveiy 
allowance  for  the  consumption  of  these  drinks  as  useful  beverages,  as 
necessary  medicines,  or  as  harmless  luxuries,  there  would  confessedly 
be  an  enormous  margin  of  expenditure  which  could  not  be  justified 
by  any  moral,  still  less  by  any  Christian,  principle.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  say  how  much  of  this  tremendous  annual  sum  belongs 
to  this  margin;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  it  must  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  self-indulgence  of  the  most  debasing  and 
dangerous  kind. 

But  while  this  form  of  selfishness  can  be  tabulated,  there  are  other 
kinds  to  which  no  statistician  has  given  close  attention.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  much  is  annually  spent  on  theatres ;  which, 
whether  lawful  or  unlawful  in  the  highest  light,  are  places  of  amuse- 
ment^ and  therefore  in  a  large  measure  opportunities  for  indulging 
men's  love  of  pleasure.  Or  again,  extravagance  in  dress  defies 
computation ;  and  yet  vast  sums  must  be  spent  every  year  in  un- 
called for  and  unjustifiable  display.  The  fact  is,  t^at  the  portion  of 
any  man's  ^income  which  he  is  absolutely  compelled  to  spend  on 
himself  and  his  family  is  so  great  that  he  easily  persuades  himself  that 
there  is  little  or  no  margin  left  for  the  wants  and  comforts  of  others. 
Science  provides  us  with  new  luxuries,  and  each  new  invention  seems 
to  require  a  fresh  one  to  supplement  it ;  and  thus  we  easily  slide  into 
the  pleasant  belief  now  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  as  simply  as  our 
&therB  did.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  large  number,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  the  comfortable  incomes  of  the  upper  middle  classes,  never 
know  the  pinch  of  self-denial  except  when  the  poor-rate  has  to  be  paid. 
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And  as  to  rich  men,  has  it  not  become  a  scandal  that  so  many  of  them 
^ever  relax  their  purse-strings  with  any  adequate  generosity,  and 
that  they  leave  their  executors  to  do  what,  by  every  principle  of 
honour,  they  ought  to  have  done  themselves  9  The  napkin  in  which 
they  wrap  up  their  talent  is  their  ''  last  will  and  testament"  Their 
lives  have  been  unmarked  by  one  deed  of  gift  commensurate  with  their 
means ;  but ''  fche  last  will  and  testament^"  with  its  list  of  charitable 
bequests,  makes  up  for  all.  And  some  of  these  call  themselves 
Christian  men ! 

Money,  however,  is  only  one  test  of  this  pernicious  phase  of  English 
life.  The  disease  is  as  old  as  human  nature,  and  it  takes  upon  itself 
new  symptoms  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  man's  battle  in  all 
ages  against  God  and  against  his  own  better  selfl  Man,  with  his 
composite  nature,  is  placed  here  that  he  may  settle  this  great 
controversy.  ''  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  two  are 
contrary  one  to  the  other."  God  sides  with  our  higher  longings  and 
powers,  or  alas  for  the  strongest  amongst  us,  the  battle  would  go  sorely 
against  us.  There  is  depravity  within  the  soul  pulling  the  man 
downward,  and  every  heart  is  therefore  the  battle-ground  where  the 
issues  of  eternal  life  have  to  be  fought  out  This  inward  tendency  to 
evil  has  never  been  a  fashionable  doctrine,  and  it  is  certainly  at 
variance  with  many  of  the  dogmatisms  of  modem  culture.  But  if  we 
do  not  wish  the  English  character  to  become  effeminate  and  sentimental, 
the  serious  fact  of  human  depravity  must  be  honestly  and  earnestly 
faced.  No  man  can  rise  to  the  highest  form  of  spiritual  nobleness 
who  has  not  recognised  the  fact  that  his  worst  enemies  are  his  own 
sinful  longings  and  weaknesses. 

If  nations  have  their  besetting  sins  it  must^  we  think,  be  said  that 
England  is  more  than  most  lands  exposed  to  the  vice  of  selfishnees. 
She  is  an  island,  and  though  her  imperial  interests  stretch  over  the 
wide  globe,  she  cannot  altogether  escape  the  dangers  attendant  on  the 
peculiarity  of  her  position.  Her  foreign  policy  is  often  an  isolated 
one ;  her  war  songs  are  the  essence  of  brag,  and  her  national  sentiments 
are  sometimes  remarkable  specimens  of  the  spirit  of  self-complacency. 
There  is  an  unpleasant  character  indigenous  in  our  island  to  which 
no  other  name  can  be  given  than  that  of  "  snob."  We  hardly  like  to 
sully  these  pages  with  the  word ;  but  faithfulness  compels  us  to  say 
that  the  thing  exists,  and  we  know  of  no  other  way  of  expressing  our 
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meaning  than  bj  the  use  of  the  above  term.  Conceit  and  vanity, 
with  a  thin  veneer  of  respectabilitj,  give  occasion  to  the  somewhat 
exaggerated  tjpes  of  character  which  stand  for  "  .the  English  "  in  the 
eyes  of  our  Continental  neighbour&  We  had  hoped  that  these  qualities 
were  only  skin  deep  until  the  late  cry  of  "  British  interests"  destroyed 
the  illusion  for  us. 

Passing  by  these  forms  of  English  selfishness,  there  are  others 
which  wear  a  very  favourable  appearance,  but  which  are  none  the  less 
injurious  in  their  effect&     We  refer  more  particularly  to  those  which 
go  under  the  disguise  of  religion  and  spirituality,  or  at  least  of  culture. 
Pablic  and  philanthropic  life  is  after  all  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
'ow.    Any  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  affiiirs  of  a  large  town 
<^nld  in  ^ve  minutes  make  out  a  list  of  the  principal  people  who 
^terest  themselves  in  its  politics.     We  are  in  great  danger  of  handing 
over  all  town  improvements  and  civic  duties  to  incompetent  and  self- 
seeking  men,  because  religious  and  cultured  people  fancy  that  it  is 
^one  of  their  busines&     The  same  thing  holds  good  with  regard  to  all 
^^  combined  service  for  the  good  of  man.     Our  churches  are  often 
^ot  otHy  managed  but  worked  by  minorities.     Heligious  societies  are 
^ot  infrequently  kept  afloat  by  the  zeal  of  the  few.     We  say  nothing 
^^i^t  the  best  men  having  and  wielding  the  highest  influence.     Our 
i>iplali:xt  is  that  often  those  who  might  exert  a  refining  and  ennobling 
^^'^©nce  maintain  an  attitude  of  reserve  and  inactivity  with  regard 
public  and  ecclesiastical  life.     This  attitude  becomes  all  the  more 
P^^hensible  when  it  is  assumed  under  the  plea  of  self-improve- 
.  ^^»   or  through  an  over-refinement  of  feeling.     It  becomes  then 
®*'  a.  mild  species  of  hypocrisy,  or  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the 
^Afi^  purposes  of  Christianity.     There  is  a  notion  of  "  spirituality  " 
^^d  among  some  good  people  which  is  essentially  ascetic.     Carried 

,       *^  its  logical  issues  it  would  compel  them  to  adopt  the  lives  of 

^r&*  *  -4. 
.,    ***^tia  ;  and  as  far  as  any  influence  on  society  at  large  is  concerned, 

^  ^»*e  hermits.     They  do  not  vote  at  elections,  they  do  not  attend 

V^\i"f" » 

''^<5a.l    meetings,  they    lend    no    influence    to  philanthropic   or 

/^^ional  movements,  and  their  only  purpose  in  stirring  abroad  at 

t;o  attend  to  and  increase  their  own  business.     Beligion  and  life 

^y  two  totally  different  spheres  in  their  conceptions. 

^t  the  true  idea  of  spirituality  is  that  it  is  a  potent  influence  that 

^^^^  through  all  departments  of  human  activity.     Much   as  a 
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religious  man  loves  his  home  he  will  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  claims 
made  upon  him  by  the  outside  world.  Indeed  his  home  life  will  be 
linked  on  in  a  thousand  ways  with  external  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  children  as  they  grow  in  years  will  become  increasingly  conscious 
of  a  wide  world  of  want,  and  they  will  take  a  growing  pride  in  being 
fellow-helpers  with  their  parents  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of 
blessedness  around  them.  The  family  is  often  regarded  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  it  then  becomes  a  nest  of  narrow  ideas  and  selfish  principles. 
It  ought  to  be  employed  as  the  fulcrum  of  that  self-denial  which  is 
the  only  lever  by  which  society  can  be  lifted  from  its  social  and 
spiritual  degradation. 

In  casting  about  for  remedies  by  which  this  spirit  of  self  is  to  be 
exorcised  we  meet  with  many  wise  maxims  about  "  simple  living/' 
self-mastery,  thoughtfulness,  and  seeking  a  mission  in  life.  But  what 
we  most  of  all  need  is  a  principle.  The  world  has  never  been 
reformed  by  maxims  or  by  directions,  however  wise.  What  we  reqttire 
is  some  great  idea,  and  some  great  idea  about  God.  That  requirement 
is  met  by  the  Incarnation.  If  in  the  Incarnation  the  Son  of  GKkI 
assumed  humanity,  we  are  confronted  by  the  most  stupendous  and 
overpowering  fact  of  the  universe ;  and  it  is  one  which,  when  fully 
grasped,  is  fitted  to  cure  and  cast  out  the  selfishness  of  all  the  ages. 

Some  indeed  find  this  doctrine  difficult  of  belief,  and  without  denying 
its  truth  they  seek  to  substitute  a  **  Broad  Church  "  view  of  Christy 
which  reduces  the  Divine  side  of  His  huoiiliation  to  a  mere  figure  of 
speech.  They  have  let  slip  the  idea  of  an  Incarnation,  and  have  put 
in  its  place  the  Incarnation  of  an  idea.  ''  He  who  had  been  from 
eternity  ideally  its  (t.6.  Humanity's)  Head,  incarnated  at  one  point 
of  time  His  conception  of  human  nature."*  Whether  this  Head  was 
an  actual  Being  we  are  not  told.  It  seenu  more  probable  from  the 
language  employed  that  this  Head  of  humanity  was  only  a  thought  of 
God.  Bat  how  a  thought  could  be  clothed  with  flesh  is  still  left  in 
that  vague  mist  which  serves  so  often  in  these  days  to  hide  a  want  of 
clear  conception  from  the  speaker  himself  as  well  as  from  those  who 
hear  him. 

We  have  had  beautiful ''  ideas  "  given  to  us  from  Plato  downwards  ; 
but  they  never  regenerated  mankind.     The  fact  that  God  bows  His 

*  '•  Thonghts  for  the  Times,"  by  Bev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  U.  A.,  p.  872. 
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head  to  man's  fate  and  Borrows :  tlus  has  thrilled  mankind  with  life 
from  the  dead.  The  assumption  by  the  eternal  Son  of  Qod  of  our 
humanity  shows  ns  that  we  have  a  self-sacrificing  God  to  deal  with. 
The  whole  orbit  of  hope  and  purpose,  of  affection  and  desire,  is  at  once 
dianged.  The  Cross  becomes  the  new  and  the  central  power  of  the 
world's  history.  Its  light  shames  away  the  darkness  from  all  the 
centarieSb  Its  love  rebukes  the  lethargy  and  luxury,  the  materialism 
and  godlessness  of  the  age  which  is  now  passing  over  us.  For  through 
these  transcendent  facts  of  the  Evangelical  faith  Qod  speaks  to  man. 
Hie  precepts  of  unselfishness  are  embodied  in  the  highest  life  of 
hmnan  history,  and  in  the  Person  of  God  Himself.  Men  may  conceiv- 
ably resist  the  claims  of  the  most  majestic  law,  and  break  through 
the  spells  that  are  woven  by  the  purest  and  loftiest  conceptions  of 
goodness;  but  Incarnate  Love  is  omnipotent,  because  these  men  see 
the  veiy  God  coming  into  sympathy  with  the  mysteries  and  sorrows 
of  their  pathetic  lot.  It  will  no  doubt  be  contended  that  preaching 
18  foolishness,  and  that  the  mere  proclamation  of  doctrines  eighteen 
ceatorieB  old  will  have  no  effect  on  an  age  so  advanced  as  our  own. 
Our  reply  must  consist  in  a  persistence  in  the  ancient  method  and  in 
a  loving  presentation  of  the  ''  old,  old  story."  ''  Wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children."  Those  most  sunken  in  selfishness  will  recognise 
"the  expulsive  force  of  a  higher  affection,"  society  will  be  conscious 
of  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  and  the  holy  warriors  of  the  century 
will  unite  to  crown  the  Eling  of  suffering  and  sacrifice  ''  Lord  of  all." 

Sahusl  Feabson. 


We  can  well  understand  the  mingled  feelings  of  amazement  and 
alarm  with  which  the  Germans  watch  the  resurrection  of  France, 
and  her  appearance,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  youth  u|)on  her, 
in  the  world's  festival  which  she  is  holding  now  in  Paris.  The  vivid, 
impetuous,  swiftly-productive  French  nature,  is  always  ama2dng  to  the 
solid,  sensible,  and  somewhat  mechanical  German  ;  but  we  question 
whether  France  has  ever  done  anything  in  German  eyes  so  truly 
wondeiful  as  this  rapid  recovery  of  health,  wealth,  and  power,  after 
the  shattering  blows  by  which  Germany  flattered  herself  that^  for  a 
generation  at  any  rate,  she  had  put  her  out  of  the  way  oi  counting 
for  much  in  the  balance  of  European  affairs.    The  terms  of  the 
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treaty  which  doeed  the  Franoo-Gennaa  war,  were  deliberately  in- 
tended by  the  astutest  statesmaa  in  .Europe  to  paralyse  France  for 
at  least  a  generation.  The  enormous  indemnity  it  was  hoped  would 
cripple  her  resources  so  far  as  to  make  any  Tast  outlay  in  militazy 
expenditure  impossible ;  while  the  cession  of  the  provinces,  with  the 
first-class  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Strasbourg,  would,  it  was  confidently 
expected,  make  her  cower  under  the  sense  of  her  helplessness  against 
the  sudden  assault  of  her  ever-rigilant  foe.  Not  that  aggression 
will  ever  be  the  policy  of  Germany  in  relation  to  her  impetuous  and 
irritable  neighbour.  She  will  always  be  content  to  stand  on  guard. 
But  the  fact  that  France  lies  comparatively  defenceless  on  her  German 
firontier,  would  be  an  almost  paralysing  consideration  to  any  people 
less  elastic  and  sanguine  than  the  French.  We  doubt  whether 
Prince  Bismarck  ever  intended  to  insist  on  the  surrender  of  Belfort 
The  denudation  would  have  been  too  complete  for  Europe  to  have 
regarded  without  intense  indignation;  so  the  demand  for  Belfort 
was  probably  put  forward  to  secure  the  two  fortresses  commanding 
the  upper  Bhine  and  the  Moselle,  on  which  the  Germans  had  set 
their  heart.  But  they  made  the  terms  as  utterly  paralysing  as  they 
dared ;  and  when  they  left  the  blood-stained,  writhing  wreck  of  what 
had  been  but  a  few  months  before  a  splendid  and  prosperous  nation, 
they  thought  that  for  a  long  space  those  cares  and  anxieties  were 
ended,  and  that  they  too  might  repeat  Beati  poiuideTUes,  and  enjoy 
their  spoils  in  peace. 

Then  began  at  once  the  most  wonderful   recuperative    process 
recorded  in  history.     The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  indemnity 
was  at  once  raised  and  paid,  made  the  conquerors  anxious  in  the  very 
hour  of  their  triumph.     The  willinghood  of  the  French  people  was 
wonderfully  seconded  by  a  singularly  splendid  harvest.     It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  the  telegram  was  brought  to  M.  Thiers,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  one  Sunday  morning,  reporting  that  the  sub- 
scriptions for  the  loan  overabounded,  and  that  there  was  the  prospect 
of  a  magnificent  harvest,  the  old  Voltairean  burst  into  tears,  and 
thanked  God  that  He  had  not  deserted  Franco  in  her  extremest  need 
That  harvest  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  abundant  vintages,  and 
France,  thanks  to  the  enormous  consumption  of  her  staple  produce, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  did  much  to  stimulate,  grew  rich  again  with  a 
rapidity  which  deepened  the  anxiety  of  the  Germans  into  alann. 
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From  time  to  time  it  will  be  remembered  there  were  ominoiis  hints 
of  still  further  <' crippling,"  to  complete  the  secarity  of  the  con- 
querora ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  confidently  believed  that  the 
interrention  of  the  Russian  Emperor  alone  had  prevented  the  renewal 
of  the  war. 

It  is  a  wonderful  chapter  in  the  history  of  retributton.  The  brutal 
ferocity  of  the  first  Napoleon  in  the  French  invasion  of  Prussia,  led 
to  the  creation  of  that  splendidly  equipped  and  perfectly  drilled 
national  army,  which  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century 
broke  in  like  a  flood  on  France^and  took  a  dire  and  memorable  revenge. 
Then  the  conquerors  themselves,  flushed  with  their  rapid  and  complete 
victory,  became  brutal  in  their  turn,  and  exacted  terms  of  peace 
from  which  all  Christian  consideration  for  the  vanquished,  and  all 
sympathy  with  human  yearnings  and  aspirations  were  studiously 
bamahed  ;  while  France  was  left,  as  two  generations  before  Prussia 
had  been  left,  to  writhe  in  fierce  indignation  under  cruel  and  for  the 
time  apparently  irreparable  wrong.  We  are  living  now  in  ten  years 
through  spaces  of  progress  which  a  century  hardly  realised  till  the 
era  of  steam  set  in  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Franco-Grerman  treaty  the 
retribution  is  already  far  on  its  way.  France  is  at  this  moment 
richer,  gayer,  more  prosperous,  more  popular  in  Europe  than  her 
conquerors;  while  she  has,  under  all  the  shocks  and  changes 
through  which  she  has  passed  in  the  political  sphere,  been  steadily 
perfecting  her  military  organisation  and  completing  her  armaments 
until  she  has  made  herself,  within  these  few  years^  once  more  a  first* 
class  military  power,  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  Oermany  in  men, 
materials,  and  military  science — ready  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
war  of  revenge. 

We  trust  and  believe  that  the  time  never  will  come,  and  that<^  as 
with  Waterloo,  the  peaceful  years  as  they  roll  on  will  temper  the 
animosities  and  hush  the  passions  which  that  tremendous  defeat 
engendere  1 ;  and  that  France  will  be  satisfied  with  the  nobler  revenge. 
Bat  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  remarkable  steadiness  with 
which  the  whole  nation  has  set  itself  to  prepare  for  the  last  act  of 
the  bloody  tragedy  of  Franco-Qerman  War.  No  matter  who  might 
be  in  power,  no  matter  what  anxieties  might  d'stract  the  GU>vemment| 
or  what  volcanic  explosions  from  beneath  might  be  threatened,  the 
military  reorganisation  has  gone  steadily  on.     Money  has  been  found 
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for  it,  and,  what  is  more  wondeifal,  patience  has  been  found  for  it, 
and  steady  persistent  pnrposa  Sir  Qamet  Wolsele/s  paper  on  the 
French  Army,  published  not  long  ago,  is  a  remarkable  document^  and 
its  facts,  which  are  perfectly  well  known  in  Qermany,  must  cause 
many  a  dread  moment  of  anxiety  to  the  hearts  of  her  rulers  and 
statesmen,  who  see  their  country  groaning  under  the  strain  of  the 
militaxy  system,  which  absorbs  so  much  of  the  manhood  of  the  people^ 
while  France  is  gay,  glad,  and  able  to  invite  all  the  world  to  her  great 
Bazaar. 

Whether  France  is  the  Christ  of  nations,  asher  poet  melodramatically 
calls  her,  may  be  more  than  questioned.  The  Ohrist-like  mind  ia 
not  very  patent  in  her  character,  temper,  and  history.  But  she  is 
always  ready  to  be  their  Terpsidiore.  She  will  pipe  if  they  will  dance 
at  any  time,  and  will  herself  lead  the  choir.  One  of  her  most  vain- 
glorious writers,  comparing  French  and  Grerman  invasions  at  the 
time  when  the  battle  of  Reichshofen  revealed  all  that  the  €(ennan 
invasion  might  mean,  said,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  the  French 
invasion  of  Germany  would  have  been  but  a  gay  military  dance  to 
Berlin,  while  the  invasion  by  Qermany  was  the  breaking  in  of  a 
savage  military  horde.  Germans  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
the  French  march  on  Berlin  would  have  been  such  a  brilliant  pastime, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  beyond  any  other  people  Frenchmen  know 
how  to  make  brilliant  pastime  at  home. 

It  really  is  marvellous,  that  within  so  brief  a  space  from  their  over- 
throw, the  French  are  in  a  position  to  invite  the  world  to  their  capital, 
to  witness  the  most  splendid  spectacle  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been 
provided  for  its  amusement  and  instruction.  Paris  en  £6te  is  abont 
the  most  brilliant  scene  which  the  world  can  offer ;  and  the  French 
have  outdone  themselves  in  their  preparations  to  make  this  the  most 
successful  of  all  industrial  shows.  But  it  is  not  the  quality  of  the 
entertainment)  but  the  fact  that  France  is  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
entertainment,  which  at  present  concerns  us.  We  may  regard  this 
great  <' Exposition  "  as  the  re-entranoe  of  France  into  active  partioi* 
pation  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  position  and  responsibilities  of  one  of 
the  foremost  of  the  great  Powers.  It  is  the  sign  that  she  is  herself 
again,  and  henceforth  no  statesman  in  Europe  can  afford  to  regard 
her  as  for  the  moment  out  of  the  account.  The  French  **  idea,"  type 
of  character,  and  quality  of  culture  which  it  was  feaied  would  be 
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grievouBlj  miased  from  the  front  rank  in  Europe,  have  re-appeared  in 
their  trae  place  with  singular  rapidity.    Paris^  which  seven  years  ago 
was  a  very  Aceldama,  strewn  with  the  blackened  ruins  of  her  splen- 
dour, is  now  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  whole  civilised,  and  to  no 
small  part  of  the  uncivilised,  world.     And  this  restoration  is  of  un- 
q)eakable  importance  to  Europe.  Malign  as  were  the  influences  which 
emanated  from  the  vain-glorious  empire  which  fell  at  Sedan,  corrupt- 
ing as  was  the  atmosphere  which  it  breathed  around  it,  Europe  would 
not  gain  much  in  being  delivered  from  it,  if  it  was  to  be  replaced  by 
the  spirit  which  reigzis  in  the  German  political  Bureau.     There  has 
been  no  elevation  of  the  tone  of  public  thought  and  conduct  in  Europe 
since  the  Grerman  Empire  became  the  leading  power.  BecUi  posddmUs 
about  expresses  the  dominant  idea^    There  has  been  a  dull  pressure  of 
foroe^  a  cold  calculation  of  the  most  narrowly  selfish  interestSy  a  cynical 
contempt  for  everything  but  the  strong  hand  which  can  win  and 
hold,  very  perceptible  in  the  histoiy  of  all  great  national  transactions, 
since  France  was  overthrown,  and  Germany  was  elevated  to  the  military 
dictatorship  of  the  Continent.     France  at  any  rate  lends  ideas  to  the 
disoossion  of  great  questions,  and  her  vivacious  intellect  and  generous 
sympathies  always  form  a  strong  counteracting  influence  to  the  cold 
calculationa  of  self-interest  into  which  nations  as  well  as  men  are  so 
easily  betrayed.    Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  trace  a  higher  tone  in  the  poli** 
tical  discussions  on  the  Eastern  question,  a  homage  to  public  law,  a 
viyacity  of  moral  perception,  and  a  frankness  of  utterance,  which  are 
quite  refreahingi  from  the  time  when  M.  Waddington  took  the  port- 
folio of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  began  to  make  the  voice  of  France  again 
heard  in  the  councils  of  the  great  European  Powers.     And  it  is 
a  happy  thing  that  this  renewed  activity  of  France  takes  the  form  of 
cordial  support  of  England.     Germany  and  Russia  hold  together; 
England  and  France  are,  as  Western  Powers,  natural  allies.    Circum- 
stuQces  as  well  as  cfympathies  at  this  crisis  happily  draw  us  together. 
Ihe  Prince  of  Wales  has  made  himself  highly  popular,  and  by  his 
frank  and  cordial  intercourse  withM.  Gambetta,  will  have  won  all  her 
Bepnblican  hearts.    We  regard  the  resurrection  of  French  influence 
in  Europe  as  a  most  valuable  aid  at  the  present  crisis  to  the  cause 
which  we  have  at  hearty  the  establishment  of  peace  on  other  and 
mono  lastLng  foundations  than  tjiose  which  are  laid  by  a  conqueror's 
vill. 
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It  ifl  a  prjud  thing  for  the  Bepablic  that  she  is  able  after  seven 
years'  struggle  to  present  to  the  "world  such  a  spectacle  as  this 
greatest  and  most  splendid  of  all  the  "  Expositions."  Under  no 
other  form  of  government  would  the  recovery  have  been  possible, 
and  to  the  Republie  the  honour  wholly  belongs.  The  royal  houses 
of  Europe,  our  own  Prince  at  their  head,  vie  with  each  other,  not 
only  in  doing  honour  to  the  Republic,  but  to  the  Bepublican  leaders ; 
and  France  finds  herself,  under  her  new  form  of  government, 
the  object  of  universal  sympathy  and  admiration.  May  we  venture 
to  cherish  the  hope  that  this  grand  achievement,  which  is  the 
wonder  of  the  world  in  our  day,  and  of  which  the  Exposition  in  the 
Ohamps-de-Mars  is  the  sign  and  the  fruit,  may  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  national  ambition,  and  lead  Frenchmen  to  see  that  they  are  in 
the  way  of  gaining  more  solid  and  lasting  triumphs  than  any  which 
they  can  hope  to  win  by  the  war  of  revenge. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


The  Congregational  Union  is  a  remarkable  ecclesiastical  assembly.  It 
represents  more  than  two  thousand  Independent  Churches,  who  are 
related  to  each  other  by  spiritual  and  doctrinal  sympathies.  The 
assembled  delegates  can  exercise  no  authority  over  their  constituents, 
can  enforce  no  order, 'can  impose  no  creed  upon  the  associated  Churches. 
Nevertheless,  they  do  act  together;  they  collect  money  and  hold 
property  for  common  objects  j  they  promote  methods  of  worship,  sti- 
mulate denominational  literature,  and  consult  on  the  great  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  they  worship  together ;  they  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  the  mutual  interchange  of  pulpits,  and  letters  of  commenda- 
tion from  any  one  of  these  Churches  are  constantly  used  as  the  sole 
basis  of  introduction  and  admission  into  the  membership  of  any  other 
of  them.  There  is  a  perpetual  interchange  of  pastorates  going  on 
between  them.  No  Fresbyteral  Licence  is  needed  by  a  pastor  before  he 
is  called  to  the  occupancy  of  any  pastorate ;  still  no  recommendation 
to  such  a  position  is  comparable  to  that  secured  by  the  calm  possession 
of  a  pastorate  for  a  term  of  years.  No  sacerdotal  consecratioo, 
no  royal  eofigS  cPUire,  no  collegiate  distinction  or  university  honoor,  no 
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certificate  of  efficiency ;  no  indaction  or  gift  or  patronage,  would  give 
to  a  Congregational  Church  in  search  of  a  pastor  the  same  impulse 
to  "call "  a  particular  minister  to  the  office  of  its  Presbyter  or  Episco 
pus  as  that  derived  from  the  simple  fact  that  such  a  man  had  been  an 
esteemed  pastor  of  some  one  of  these  allied  Churches.     It  is,  then,  a 
matter  of  the  plainest  common  sense,  and  patent  to  every  observer, 
tliat  the  Congregational  Churches  are  related  very  intimately  with 
each  other,  and  are  able  either  to  confer  great  mutual  advantage  or 
seriooaly  to  compromise  one  another's  position.     We  frankly  accept 
the  assertion  of  the  leaders  of  the  Leicester  Conference,  that  they  did 
not  even  think  about  the  Congregational  Union  to  which  some  of 
them  belonged,  when  they  summoned  a  meeting  at  Leicester  to  advo- 
cate  the  principle  and  practice  of  Religious  Communion  in  entire  in- 
dependence of  all  theological  definition  and  historical  conclusions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact^  it  became  a  challenge  to  the  Congregational  Churches. 
The  question  was  put  broadly  and  strongly  to  the  Union,  on  matters 
of  such  delicate  and  thrilling  interest,  that  it  became  impossible  not 
to  feel  and  believe  strongly  on  one  side  or  the  other.     Under  thui 
pvovocatioiiy  the  Union  would  have  been  false  to  its  traditions,  dis- 
loyal to  its  Master  and  Lord,  not  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  it 
ooold  find  to  repudiate  the  entire  position.     The  debate  which  has 
recently  occurred  in  the  Assembly  was  worthy  of  the  men  who  took 
part  in  it,  and  of  the  momentous  theme  under  discussion.     A  fine, 
generous  sentiment  prevailed  on  both  sides.     There  was  no  flinching 
ftom  the  issues,  and  very  little  wandering  from  the  point.     The  elo- 
qaenoe  and  passion  of  the  speakers,  the  combined  enthusiasm  and 
adf-control  of  an   immense  assembly  of  practised  debaters,    raised 
the  discussion  almost  to  the  level  of  an  historical  event. 

The  speeches  of  the  able  advocates  of  the  dreamy  views  to  which 
we  have  referred,  both  at  Union  Chapel  and  at  Cannon  Street,  have 
oonviooed  us  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  religious  sentiment — 
apart  from  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  object  of  that  senti- 
ment— to  promote  religious  fellowship  or  sustain  genuine  religious 
oommunion.  The  form  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  to  which  in- 
dividoala  belong  may  differ,  and  their  theological  standpoint  for  the 
discossion  of  numerous  questions  may  not  be  identical ;  yet  before  such 
individoalB  can  coalesce,  either  for  work  or  worship,  there  must  be,  and 
i%  some  intellectual  and  intelligible  principle  upon  which  they  are 
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mutually  agreed.     If   the  Roman  Catholic,    the  Quaker,   and    the 
tjnitarian  agree  to  work  and  worship  together,  it  is  because  there  are 
certain  dogmatic  and  historical  facts  in  which  they  do  coincide.     They 
have  a  common  conviction  as  to  ihe  Unity,  Fatherhood,  and  aooeafli- 
hility  of  God.     This  is  the  life  blood  and  the  framework  of  the  body 
of  their  fellowship.     In  all  similar  cases  there  is  an  analogous  link 
wlien  men  of  opposite  principles  and  associations  consent  to  mer^ 
their  differences  for  common  religious  ends.     To  repudiate  as  unim- 
portant to  these  ends  any  and  every  theological  position,  is  moral 
infirmity  or  religious  suicide.     Religious  sentiments,  as  such,  differ 
infinitely,  according  to  their  object     They  may  be  enervating  and 
poisonous  sentiments,  from  which  it  would  be  well  to  be  delivered; 
they  may  be  perverted,  hardening  and  desiccatiDg  in  their  operation  ; 
they  are  not  necessarily  either  gracious,   beautiful,  or  benefioent. 
The  religious  sense,  like  the  moral   and  the  esthetic  saise,  needs 
education.  Per  se  it  is  no  principle  of  association.  Now  we  have  had  the 
somewhat  affecting  and  pathetic  spectacle  of  evangelic  believers,  well« 
known  Pantheists  and  Positivists,  endeavouring  together  to  worship, 
they  did  not  dare  to  say  "  what.''     The  effort  was  painfid,  and  ooold 
only  end  in  practically  framing  ''  an  elastic  creed/'  which  oonajated  of 
numerous  negations.     The  only  possible  result  of  the  proceeding  must 
be  to  create  a  new  creed  of  negation,  and  to  explain  away  aa  valueleae 
ail  that  is  not  intellectually  common  to  the  heterogeneous  community 
thus  summoned  into  existence. 

The  most  astonishing  plea  put  forward  for  this  experiment  is  the 
wide-spread  diffusion  of  intellectual  inquiry  and  religious  sceptLciam* 
Our  friends  observe  with  dismay  the  melancholy  diversion  of  certain 
young  people  on  the  verge  of  a  bottomless  abyss  of  wayward,  or  it  may 
be  of  honest,  doubt ;  and  their  new  method  is — ^not  to  try  and  lead 
them  to  the  well-built  roads  and  practicable  bridge  across  that  Ghasm, 
but  to  assure  them  that  there  are  no  roads,  and  no  guides,  and  that, 
while  they  are  dancing  on  the  edge  of  the  predpioe,  they  ought  to 
cberish  the  sentiment  that  they  are  safe  in  theijr  Father's  housa 

The  wave  of  unbelief  which  has  been  thundering  and  foaming 
around  every  institution  and  Church  in  Christendom  has  broken  over 
the  good  ship  of  Congregationalism,  in  an  exaggerated  form.  The 
plausible  plea  has  been,  "  You  Congregationalists  need  not  beUeve 
anything ;  you  may  engraft  on  your  institutions  the  most  utter  and 
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absolute  unbelief  of  erery  fact,  every  doctrine  and  prospect  of  Chris- 
tianity. Why  not  admit  your  elasticity  by  substituting  the  religious 
sentiment  for  all  that  you  and  your  fathers  have  held  denrer  than 
lifel "  The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  could  not 
evade  the  illogical  and  treacherous  proposal.  In  the  largest  assembly 
over  gathered  under  its  auspices,  in  noble,  self-controlled,  intelligent 
appreciAtion  of  the  issues,  the  delegates  of  the  Churches  have  said, 
"  Not  only  can  we  have  no  sympathy  with  this  design,  but  we  utterly 
distrust  and  repudiate  it."  They  have  reaffirmed  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  Congregational  Churches  regard  the  great  Evangelical  prin- 
ciples, which  have  been  questioned,  or  declared  irrelevant  to  Religious 
Communion,  as  fundamental  to  their  existence  as  Churches,  and 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  have  recorded  their  conviction  that 
the  adrocacy  of  a  religious  communion  which  ignores  them  consecrates 
wortbless  compromise  and  incurs  a  perilous  disaster.  H.  R.  B. 


UiBtary  of  Congregationalism  and  MemoriaiU  of  the  Churckes  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  By  John  Browne,  B.  A.,  Congregational 
Hioister  at  Wrontham.  (London :  Jarrold  and  Sons.  1877.) 
p.  iv.  and  627.     8vo. 

The  Eastern  Counties  are  exceptionally  rich  in  heart-stirring  me- 
morials of  Evangelical  Nonconformity.  It  was  therefore  a  happy  and 
a  seasonable  thought  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Goddard,  then  of  New- 
castle, at  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  at  Ipswich,  in  the 
autumn  of  1872,  and  led  him  to  offer  a  generous  contribution  toward 
the  expense  of  publishing  those  which  relate  to  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk. 
This  goodly  volume  \b  the  result  of  that  offer.  The  task  of  preparing 
it  could  not  have  fallen  into  fitter  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  Browne 
whose  **  praise  "  has  long  been  "  in  all  the  churehes,"  especially  those 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Such  facts  as  he  has  collected  and 
skilfully  arranged  in  these  pages  had,  in  great  part,  to  be  discovered 
in  long  forgotten  pamphlets,  parochial  and  other  registries,  and  the 
hitherto  almost  unknown  treasures  contained  in  such  repositories 
as  the  National  Record  Office.      The  value  of  this  volume  to  the 
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historical  student  is  therefore  considerable,  while  the  stores  of  personal 
incident  which  he  has  characteristicallj  interwoven  with  his  namtiTe 
will  render  it  no  less  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

^uch  men,  especially  as  those  who  are  most  prominent  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Mr.  Browne's  '*  History/'  laid  this  country,  as  well  as 
the  churches,  under  a  weight  of  obligation  which  it  would  be  no  less 
unjust  to  ourselves  than  ungrateful  to  them  to  overlook.  But  for 
them,  their  broad  and  ripe  intelligence  and  almost  prophetic  foresight 
— not  to  say  their  sufferings  and  their  toil — ^the  England  of  to-day 
had  never  been :  but  for  them,  indeed,  its  fate  might  long  since  have 
been  that  of  Italy  or  of  Spain. 

Will  not  Mr.  Goddard's  noble  example  provoke  others  to  '^  do  like- 
wise "t  There  are  many  counties  of  whose  Evangelical  Nonconfor 
mity  little  or  nothing  is  known  as  yet  The  men  will  not  be  wanting, 
if  only  the  means  are  placed  at  their  command,  to  do  for  these  what 
Mr.  Browne  has  so  well  and  nobly  done  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Sermons  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  Umon  Chape^  Islington^  hy 
varume  Ministera.  With  an  Historical  Sketch  by  Hekbt 
Allon,  D.D.     (James  Clarke  and  Co.) 

This  volume  records  an  event  which  may  be  almost  regarded  as  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Congregationalism.  That  one  church  should 
exhibit  such  vigorous  and  intense  vitality,  conceive  so  large  and  splen- 
did a  scheme,  and,  almost  unaided  from  without,  bring  the  dedgn  to 
completeness,  reveals  the  existence  of  very  great  capabilities,  veiy 
strong  convictions,  and  a  noble  tide  of  Christian  feeling.  The  his- 
torical sketch,  interesting  as  it  is,  ought,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Allon,  to 
have  been  written  by  some  one  who  could  have  assigned  to  the 
honoured  pastor  of  the  church  the  part  he  has  himself  taken,  under 
God,  in  conserving  and  stimulating  the  spirit  out  of  which  this  noUe 
church  has  sprung.  The  sermons  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  are  worthy  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  summoned 
from  many  Churches  and  from  all  England  to  discharge  this  high 
function;  but  the  printed  page  utterly  fails  to  convey  the  grand 
enthusiasm  which  was  produced  by  the  worship,  the  liberality,  the 
sympathy,  and  the  holy  passion  of  the  hour.  We  will  not  atten^t 
to  compare  these  discourses  with  each  other.  They  are  widely  dif- 
ferent in  style,  and  display  prodigious  variety  of  mental  force ;  but 
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tbej  all  strike  one  key  and  proclaim  the  deep  oonvicdon  of  the 
preachers  that  the  entire  institation  and  history  of  the  church  is  a 
witness  to  Divine  and  supernatural  facts,  to  the  tremendous  peril  of 
nuin^  and  to  the  reyealed  and  adorable  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Origin  of  the  Worlds  according  to  ReveUxtion  and  Science,  By 
J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  &a  (London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     1877.) 

A  widely  read  scientific  Beview,  in  noticing  a  preyious  book  of 
Br.  Dawson's,  remarked  disparagingly  that  it  reproduced  some  of  the 
oldest  ideas  on  the  religious  as  well  as  the  scientific  aspects  of  the 
question.  But  it  often  is  the  case  that  the  oldest  ideas  are  the 
truest,  and  that  forms  of  thought  which  have  passed  the  scrutiny  of 
ages  are  too  firmly  founded  on  reality  to  be  rashly  cast  aside.  If 
Science  is  progressive,  Truth  is  abiding,  and  the  oldest  ideas  on  religion 
and  on  God  are  not  necessarily  false.  The  high  probability  is  that 
they  are  eternally  true. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Dawson  reproduces  and  practically  re-writes  a 
work  published  by  him  in  1860,  and  called  '<  Arohaia."  The  progress 
of  geological  science  since  1860  has  been  so  great  that  a  book  published 
at  that  date  is  now  practically  archaic,  and  accordingly  the  author 
has  wisely  chosen  another  title.  The  scientific  eminence  of  Dr. 
Dawson,  his  reputation,  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in  Europe,  and 
the  service  he  has  rendered  in  the  discussion  of  the  border  questions 
of  Theology  and  Science,  bespeak  attention  to  this  his  latest  volume. 
And  although  we  think  that  he  looks  for  too  much  mere  scientific 
accuracy  of  statement  in  regard  to  the  scientific  references  and 
allosions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  his  theory  of  reconciliation 
between  modern  geology  and  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  is  fanciful 
and  unsound,  we  can  nevertheless  warmly  commend  the  book  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  as,  on  the  whole,  a  compendium  of  recent  re- 
searches, which  is  most  opportune  and  valuable.  The  reader  will 
find  in  it  an  intelligent  account  of  the  existing  controversies 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  relation  of  Revelation 
and  Science  treated  in  a  spirit  of  reverent  inquiry,  and  yet  with  the 
firm  grasp  of  a  master  in  the  subject. 

[We  regret  that  lack  of  space  compels  the  postponement  of  several 
literary  notices.] 
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The  Rev.  James  Gwttheb. 

Seldom  is  our  issue  without  its  obituary  notice  ;  and  we  haye 
often  to  school  onrselves  to  reverential  submission  under  bereaTB- 
ments  of  life  and  power  that  promised  still  higher  service  to  the 
world  and  the  Church.  We  have  also  to  record  the  end  of  lives  *weU 
rounded  bj  jears  and  labours,  the  grateful  remembrance  of  which 
hushes  eveij  syllable  of  complaint  and  question.  It  is  thus  in  the  tii* 
bute  we  now  pay  to  the  memory  of  James  Gwyther.  Bom  in  1805  and 
passing  away  only  this  springy  our  friend  attained  more  than  three- 
Boore  years  and  ten ;  and  maintaining  his  happy  pastorate  in  Man- 
chester from  the  year  1829  to  1870,  he  had  the  rare  joy  of  a  full 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  same  place,  for  one^and-forty 
years.  His  decline  of  life  was  no  less  grateful  to  his  own  heart  and 
that  of  a  fondly  attached  circle.  For  four  years  after  resigning  the 
pastorate  he  continued  to  reside  in  Manchester,  renderix^  important 
help  to  institutions  of  the  city  and  the  county  which  had  for  many 
years  engaged  his  care ;  and  when  domestic  affliction  constrained  his 
removal  to  Torquay,  he  was  permitted  to  throw  around  his  home  the 
attractions  of  a  serene  joy  in  Gk>d  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with  all 
the  religious  and  benevolent  movements  of  the  day.  It  were  wrong 
not  to  glorify  Gk>d  and  give  thanks  for  such  a  life. 

Mr.  Gwyther  was  bom  at  Bristol,  and  in  early  youth  he  joined  the 
church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Eev.  W.  Thorp.  Two  of  his 
brothers  became  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  and  np  little  pres- 
Bore  was  put  on  him  to  follow  their  example ;  but  careful  examination 
of  the  questions  involved  led  him  to  a  firm  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  Evangelical  Nonconformity ;  and  he  entered  Blackburn  Academy 
as  a  student  for  the  ministry.  The  Bev.  Dr.  G,  Payne  and  Dr.  lind- 
say  Alexander  were  his  tutors.  It  was  no  slight  satisfaction  to  him 
in  after  years  that  the  removal  of  his  oJImd  mater  to  Manchester  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  manifold  service  in  return  for  its  eesential 
help  in  early  life. 

His  first  and  only  pastorate  was  that  of  the  ehuroh  in  Jackson's 
Lane,  Hulme,  Manchester ;  afterwards  removed  into  the  more  com- 
modious sanctuary  of  Zion  Chapel,  Stretford  Boad,  with  which  the 
present  generation  associates  his  name. 
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Mr.  Owyther  was  fiim  in  prinoiple  as  he  was  modest  and  gentle  in 
spirit :  a  man  of  noble  catholioitj,  but  far  too  true  a  man  to  suffer 
oatholicity  to  degenerate  into  indifferenoe,  or  to  allow  his  own 
judgment  to  be  repressed  by  saperoilions  disdain.  His  aim  was 
treth,  his  spirit  was  love.  He  rejoiced  in  the  frequent  union  with 
other  Christians  whieh  the  platform  of  the  Bible  Society,  of  the  Oitj 
MisBioiiy  and  other  unsectarian  movements  afforded.  For  nine  years 
he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Manchester  Auxiliary  to  the 
Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Wrong,  by  whomsoever  suffered, 
want  and  woe  of  whatsoever  nature,  drew  forth  the  finer  feelings  of 
his  floo],  and  these  could  be  satisfied  only  in  action  for  redress  and 
removaL  Hence  he  took  his  full  share  in  the  agitations  to  break 
the  fetters  of  the  slave,  to  abolish  the  iniquitous  com  laws,  and  to 
initiate  a  system  of  popular  education  which  should  carry  that 
inestimable  boon  into  every  home  in  the  land.  In  seasons  of  public 
calamity  or  commercial  distress,  when  the  sufferings  of  thousands 
can  be  Mtigated  <mly  by  self-sacrificing  generosity,  he  ever  won  the 
blesBing  of  Him  that  considereth  the  poor.  The  Christian  ennobled 
tiie  man :  piety  gave  strength  and  courage  to  his  patriotism,  breadth 
and  tenderness  to  his  philanthropy.  The  older  men  of  the  city  of 
Manefaester  have  not  forgotten  his  efficient  labours^  and  many  a 
yoanger  man  is  still  stimulated  by  the  tradition  of  his  example. 

What  he  was  as  a  pastor  and  preacher  may  be  inferred  largely 
from  the  foregoing  particulara  It  was  with  grateful  pride  that  he 
testified  at  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  church  '*  that  they  had 
neverhad  one  divided  church  meeting.''  He  had  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
that  sagacity  that  is  bom  of  integtity  and  love.  His  counsels  were  much 
Btmght  in  times  of  embarrassing  conflicts  of  opinion  and  feeling. 
Ministers,  chuithes,  and  institutions  hold  his  memory  in  honour  for 
these.  In  the  pulpit  he  supplied  one  of  the  happiest  illustrations  of 
Cowper's  **  trae  preacher."  He  found  in  "  Christ  and  TTim  crucified  " 
every  truth,  solace,  appeal,  and  inspiration  essential  to  the  awaken- 
ing and  the  development  of  spiritual  life  in  men.  He  preached  the 
Gospel  as  a  Divine  message,  not  as  a  human  philosophy ;  and  the 
peace  and  power  that  it  manifestly  gave  to  himself  formed  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  his  persuasiveness. 

Outside  his  own  [church,  with  its  various  societies,  there  were 
two  institutions,  the  College  and  the  County  Union,  to  which   Mr. 
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Gwyther  cbeerfollj  gave  his  yigorouB  support  For  manj  jears  lie 
senred  each  of  them  in  private  aad  official  relations,  the  high  worth 
of  which  was  emphatically  recorded  on  his  leaving  Manchester.  Few 
men  have  more  thooghtfullj  considered  the  problems  presented  by 
Congregational  Independency  as  they  relate  to  individual  churches^ 
to  the  evangelisation  of  destitute  localitieSy  and  the  functions  of 
a  general  assembly  of  representatives  from  country  associations. 
While  much  valuing  union  and  cooperation  he  was  justly  jealous  of 
purchasing  such  advantages  at  the  price  of  fireedom. 

Mr.  Gwyther  was  not  suffered  by  the  church  over  which  he  had  so 
long  presided,  nor  by  surrounding  Mends  in  Manchester,  to  retire 
from  his  office  without  substantial  expression  of  their  love.  These 
pages  may  also  fittingly  record  the  fact  that  his  comfort  on  his  retire- 
ment was  munificently  ensured  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Woodward. 
Admiration,  gratitude,  and  affection  led  that  gentleman  to  arrange 
that  the  first  benefits  of  his  noble  bequest  for  the  advantage  of  a  few 
ministers  when  ceasing  from  honourable  toil,  should  be  enjoyed  by 
Mr.  Owyther  during  his  life ;  and  the  regard  with  which  Mr.  Gwyther 
cherished  the  memory  of  a  life-long  co-operation  and  friendship  with 
Mr.  Woodward,  rendered  the  source,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  that 
comfort  a  joy  to  his  spirit.  G.  B.  Johksoh. 


The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  occupied  its  usual 
place  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  May  1st.  The  Earl  of  Shaflesbuiy 
occupied  the  chair.  The  report  read  by  the  Eev.  0.  Jackson, 
M.A.,  showed  the  receipts  to  have  been  £212,303  15&  Expenditnre, 
£227,865  IBs.;  being  over  £10,000  more  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Issues  of  copies  and  portions  of  the  Scripture  for  the  year,  2,943,597, 
making  a  total  since  1804  of  82,047,062.  On  the  Bible  stand  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  there  are  copies  of  the  Word  of  God  in  146  different 
languages  and  dialects.  The  meeting  was  altogether  encouraging 
in  its  character,  and  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  its  results. 

The  proceedings  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  are  fully 
reported  in  the  Chronicle  of  that  Society  appended  to  this  number  of 
the  magazine. 
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The  Chubch  Missionabt  Society  assembled  its  numerous  friends 
m  Exeter  Haa  The  Earl  of  Chichester  presided.  Income,  £207,053. 
Total  number  of  clerical  missionaries  385, — 203  being  English,  and  182 
natlvefi.  Lajagents,  2,652,  only  57  of  these  are  English.  The  accounts 
from  the  various  fields  of  labour  were  for  the  most  part  cheering. 
The  massacre  oi  the  Society's  devoted  agents,  Lieut.  Smith  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  the  Mission  at  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  forms  a  sad  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  year ;  but  nothing  daunted,  four  devoted  men 
have  become  ''baptized  for  the  dead,"  and  have  gone  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  have  fallen. 

The  supporters  of  the  Wesletak  Missionary  Society  thronged 
Exeter  Hall  as  usual  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Wm. 
Mewbum,  Esq.  The  report,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Morley  Punshon, 
showed  that  the  receipts  had  been  £146,017,  being  a  decrease  of 
X216  from  last  year.  Expenditure,  £1 59,000,  being  XI  3,000  beyond 
receipts.  It  is  needful  that  £20,000  per  annum  should  be  added  to 
the  income  of  the  Society  to  meet  its  present  and  anticipated 
claims.  The  speaking  was  admirable,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
meeting  at  times  almost  uncontrollable. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  met  in  Exeter  Hall,  under  the 
presidency  of  J.  Gumey  Barclay,  Esq.  The  report  was  read  by 
Rev.  C.  Bailhache.  Eeceipts,  £50,068,  being  £7,500  more  than 
last  year.  Expenditure  for  general  purposes  of  the  mission, 
£37,873.  The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  £133  17s.,  wasdevoted 
to  the  various  objects  for  which  the  money  had  been  specifically 
contributed.  Hopefulness  characterised  the  general  meeting,  as  also 
the  two  breakfast  meetings,  one  of  which  was  on  behalf  of  the  new 
African  Mission  on  the  Congo,  the  other  connected  with  the  Zenana 
work  in  India. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  held  their  anniversary  in  Exeter  Hall.  Mr.  Oolman,  M.P., 
was  in  the  chair.  Total  income,  £17,797  Us.  6d.,  the  expendi- 
ture £159  6s.  4d.  in  excess  of  that  amount  The  principal  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Society  are  in  Eastern  Africa  and  in  China. 
Encouraging  statements  were  given  respecting  the  progress  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  those  spiritually  benighted  regions. 

The  London  City  Mission. — ^The  forty-third  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Thursday,  May  2nd ;  Lord  Kinnaird  presided. 
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The  Bev.  J.  P.  A.  Fletcher,  M.A«,tlie  derical  secretary,  read  the  report^ 
which  showed  an  income  of  £51,958,  and  an  expenditure  of  £48,405. 
The  number  of  missionaries  employed,  452.  Districts  106, — 44  of 
which  were  of  a  special  character,  having  nussions  to  publicans, 
cabmen,  postmen,  policemen,  foreigners  in  the  docks,  sailors,  tdegnph 
boys,  and  many  others. 

The  Sunday  School  Union  held  its  sexenty-fifth  annual  meeting 
in  Exeter  Hall,  Sir  Charles  Heed  presiding.  The  hall  was  crowded 
with  earnest,  self-denying,  and  laborious  teachers  of  the  yonng,  who 
evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the  speeches  which  were  addressed  to 
them  by  Bevs.  W.  O.  Lewis,  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  W.  M.  Statham, 
and  W.  O.  Simpson.  The  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ham,  showed  that  4,253  schools,  103,669  teachers,  and  951,063 
Bcbolars  were  in  connection  with  the  Union.  Considerable  progress 
was  reported  respecting  the  Sunday-schools  on  the  Continent  and  in 
the  Colonies. 

The  Eelioious  Tract  Society's  meeting  closed  the  second  week  of 
the  anniversaries  in  Exeter  Hall.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  F.S.  A.,  LL.D., 
presided  over  the  large  assembly,  and  stirring  addresses  were 
delivered  by  J.  MacGregor,  Esq.,  and  by  Revs.  Theodore  Monod, 
Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  T.  P.  Hughes,  from  AfTghanistan,  and  Canon 
Fleming.  Five  hundred  new  publications  had  appeared  during 
the  year.  The  total  issue  for  1877-78  was  nearly  63,000,000. 
Income,  £148,557  lis. ;  expenditure,  £146,231  18&  Tracts  had 
been  given  to  the  wounded  Russian  soldiers,  nor  were  tbe  Turkish 
prisoners  forgotten.  More  than  150,000  copies  in  Russ-Arabic  and 
Armenian  had  been  freely  distributed  during  this  recent  disastrous 
war  in  South-Eastem  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

CouNTT  Associations. — ^The  spring  meetings  of  many  of  these 
Associations  were  held  in  April  :  That  for  Yorkshire  at  Sear- 
borough;  Lancashire  at  Preston;  Cheshire  at  MaccU^fiM;  Noifolk 
at  Normclh;  Dorsetshire  at  Sherborne;  Monmouthshire  at  Hewpori; 
South  Staffordshire  at  Wolverhampton;  Suffolk  at  Beccka;  Hamp- 
shire at  Portaea ;  Cumberland  at  CockermotUh;  Berkshire,  etc,  at 
Oxford;  Worcestershire  at  Brierly  HiU,  At  all  the  meetiDgs 
resolutions  were  passed  deprecating  war  with  Russia,  and  nearly 
every  county  declared  its  adhesion  to  the  f*  Church  Aid  and  Home 
Missionary"  Scheme    suggested    by    the    Congregational     Union. 
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Papers  were  read,  and  discoasions  ensued  on  topics  connected  with 
Chnrch  life,  Organisation,  and  Progress. 

The  English  Presbyterian  Stnod. — ^The  third  synod  was  held  in 
GroBvenor  Square  Church,  Manchester.  The  sessions  extended  from 
Monday,  April  29fcb,  to  Friday,  May  3rd.  The  Kev.  Pi-ofessor  Chal- 
.mers,  of  the  London  College,  Queen's  Square,  was  moderator.  Five 
hundred  ministers  and  delegates  constituted  the  synod.  Deputations 
from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  were  introduced  and  wel- 
comed. The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  sermon  from  the  Bev. 
Dr.  McKerrow,  the  retiiing  moderator.  Professor  Chalmers  then 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  The  synod  met  twice  daily.  Dises- 
tablishment, the  Controversies  of  the  Age,  Creeds  and  ConfessionSi 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  Lapsed  Presbyterians,  the  London  Col- 
lege, and  reports  of  various  committees,  etc.,  formed  the  topics  of 
discussion.  On  Friday  evening,  May  3rd,  the  Sjmod  concluded  its 
attings,  resolving  to  hold  its  fourth  synod  in  London,  in  1879,  the 
Kev.  W.  Oraham,  of  Newcastle,  being  appointed  moderator  for  that 
year. 

CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OP  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

The  Fortt-eiohth  Anniversary  was  held  on  the  6th,  7th,  and 
10th  of  May. 

The  first  session  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street^  on  Monday  evening  the  6th ;  the  Bev.  J.  Guinness  Eogers^ 
B.  A,  presided.  The  annual  report  of  the  Union  was  read,  and  the 
officers  were  re-appointed.  The  list  for  the  Committee,  from  which 
a  seleotibn  was  to  be  made  by  ballot,  was  presented,  and  scrutineers 
were  appointed.  Other  routine  business  followed,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 

The  second  and  third  sessions  were  held  in  Union  Chapel,  Isling- 
ton (Rev.  Dr.  Allen's),  on  Tuesday  the  7th,  and  Friday  the  10th  of 
May ;  Bev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B. A.,  president  The  occasion  being 
one  of  unusual  interest  and  importance,  the  attendance  was  tmprece- 
dentedly  large.  The  Chairman  delivered  his  inaugural  address  on 
"  Our  Theology  in  rebtion  to  the  Intellectual  Movement  of  our 
Times,"  which  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention,  and  was 
greeted  with  the  earnest  plaudits  of  the  Assembly,  except  in  the 
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passages  where  he  took  the  unusual  course  of  animadverting  strongly 
on  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  which  were  about  to  be  submitted 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly. 

The  debate  on  '' Christian  Communion  **  and  the  ''Leicester  Con- 
ference **  was  opened  by  Her.  Dr.  Mellor  and  Key.  0.  Wilson,  M.A., 
moving  and  seconding  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Union 
as  given  in  the  May  number  of  this  magazine.  An  amendment  was 
moved  by  Rev.  Dr.  Parker^  and  seconded  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Aveling,  M.  A., 
B.Sc. — ''  That  whilst  this  Assembly  views  hopefully  every  honoorable 
effort  to  extend  the  terms  of  personal  religious  communion^  it  is  of 
opinion  that  theological  and  co-operative  fellowship,  as  between 
churches  and  any  of  their  organised  forms,  can  be  made  complete  and 
useful  only  by  the  acceptance  of  a  common  doctrinal  basis,  and  there- 
fore the  Assembly  solemnly  reaffirms  its  adhesion  to  those  £van- 
gelical  doctrines  which  the  Congregational  Union  has  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  existence." 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  with  great  earnestness  and  ability 
on  Tuesday  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Picfcon,  M.  A.,  Rev.  E.  Conder,  M.  A.,  and 
others ;  and  at  the  third  session  on  Friday,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh, 
Mr.  J.  Ackland,  Revs.  Dr.  Kennedy,  Mark  Wilks,  J.  G.  Rogers, 
B.A.,  W.  Dorling,  R  W.  Dale,  D.D.,  J.  Wood,  Edward 
White.  Dr.  Mellor  replied,  and  the  debate  was  closed  by  the 
rejection  of  Dr.  Parker's  amendment  by  a  very  large  majoritj'  of 
the  Assembly ;  after  which  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  were 
adopted  with  almost  entire  unanimity.  The  numbers  were,  it  la 
conjectured,  about  800  against  15  to  20. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  supreme  importance.     The  Oongiegational 
body,  so  far  as  it  was  represented  in  the  Union,  gave  forth  its  solemn 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  cardinal  facts  and  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith.      The  Assembly  proved  itself  true  to  its    historical  tradi- 
tions, and  virtually  re-affirmed  its  former  ^*  Declaration  of  Faith  and 
Order"  made  in  1833.  <^The  Incarnation,  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  resurrection,  His  ascension,  His  mediatorial 
reign,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  renewal  of  men,"  were 
distinctly  specified  in  the  resolutions,  solely  on  the  ground  that  the 
advocates  of  the  Leicester  Conference  had  disavowed  them  as  esaea* 
tial  to  **  Religious  Communion." 

Several  other  amendments  had  been  proposed,  bat  as  the  time  for 
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dosing  the  meeting  had  passed,  thej  were  withdrawn.     All  other 
basiaess  was  postponed  till  October. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  a  resolution  was  passed  against  war  in 
reference  to  the  Eastern  Question. 

A  congratulatory  address  was  presented  to  Earl  Russell  on  the 
jabilee  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

A  petition  in  behalf  of  total  abstinence  was  received,  signed  by  7,000 
Christian  ladies  and  addressed  to  the  Congregational  ministers  and 
delegates.  The  petition  was  read  by  Mr.  Alderman  Abbiss,  and  was 
reoeiyed  and  acknowledged  with  due  respect,  and  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  session  closed  with  the  doxology  and  the  benediction. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OP  MISSIONARIES. 

We  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  a  desirable  site  in  the  healthy  and 
beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Sevenoaks  has  been  secured  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this 
yalnable  institution.     It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  idea  of 
providing  an  English  home  for  the  daughters  of  Christian  missionaries, 
wiUiout  distinction  of  sect,  was  originated  by  two  ladies  who  had 
witnessed  the  deep  anxiety  suffered  by  parents  who,  while  labouring 
hi  foreign  lands,  were  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  England, 
in  order  to  shield  them  from  the  dangers  of  unwholesome  climates, 
^d  the  still  more  noxious  taint  of  heathen   associations.      The 
intention  of  the  founders  of  this  school  was  to  make  it  a  home,  where 
the  children  should  be  cared  for  with  parental  tenderness,  and  where 
they  should  receive  such  an  education  as  might  fit  them  to  fulfil  the 
varied  duties  and  responsibilities  of  after  life. 

The  suggestion  found  a  ready  response  in  many  generous  hearts. 
A  house  was  secured  at  Walthamstow,  where  in  the  year  1838  the 
achool  commenced  with  five  children.  From  that  date,  to  the  present, 
it  has  been  energetically  carried  on,  in  harmony  with  the  design  of 
its  founders,  with  ever-increasing  numbers  and  a  large  measure  of 
sucoesB.  Some  of  the  former  pupils  are  now  devoted  missionaries, 
and  thankfully  accept  for  their  children  the  benefits  they  themselves 
onoe  enjoyed.  The  limited  accommodation,  at  Walthamstow,  and  the 
serious  dilapidations  of  the  building,  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
establishment,  and  an  eligible  plot  of  land  has  been  purchased  near 
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Sevenoi^B,  on  whicli  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  BubetantiAl  and  com- 
modiooB  house  for  the  purpose,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  laid  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  The  affections, 
the  hopes  and  prayers  of  many  labourers  in  foreign  lands,  gravitate 
towards  this  English  home,  and  plead  for  loving  sympathy,  for  gen- 
erous aid,  for  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  Christian  families  in  this 
happy  land,  where  homes  are  unbroken,  and  parents  and  children 
dwell  together  in  peace  and  joy.  The  responsibilities  incurred  by  this 
undertaking  are  serious,  and  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  the  work, 
will  surely  not  be  allowed  to  look  in  vain  for  the  substantial  help  that 
is  essential  to  its  completion* 


^mviQm'  Pas  S^^ting* 

Bt  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Bev.  J.  Viaey,  the  esteemed  and  valued 
Treasurer  of  the  Evangelioal  Maoazinb  Fund,  the  Managers  held 
their  usual  May  Meeting,  on  the  8th  of  May. 

There  were  present^  the  Rev.  J.  ^Yiney,  presiding,  the  Bev.  Dra.  H. 
B.  Reynolds,  the  Editor,  H.  Allon,  J.  Kennedy,  T.  W.  Aveling,  J. 
Fleming,  Bevs.  J.  0.  Harrison,  B.  Bedpath,  M.A.,  W.  M.  Statham, 
W.  Boberts,  B.A.,  S.  Hebditch,  A.  Macmillan,  and  L  Y.Manuneiy. 
Among'the  visitors  were  the  Bevs.  Dr.  A.  Thompson,  W.  Outhbert- 
son,  D.  Anthony,  G.  B.  Johnson,  and  R  H.  Delf. 

The  daims  of  the  Magazine  upon  the  continued  confidence  and  en- 
larged support  of  the  Churches  were  uiged  by  the  various  speakezs. 

(General  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  now  uniform  type 
recently  adopted,  while  the  opinion  was  stated  very  distinctly  that^  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Managers,  the  Magazine  was  never  more  ably 
conducted  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Sacramental  CoUeciiona  of  the  past 
year  were  considerably  above  those  of  the  year  preceding. 

The  desirableness  of  keeping  up  these  Sacramental  Collections  was 
set  fordi  by  the  Treasurer,  who  stated  that  there  were  still  many 
widows  who  were  anxiously  waiting  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
grantees. 

It  was  felt  by  all  present  that  the  importance  and  necessity  of  sus- 
taining the  Magazine  were  never  more  imperative  than  now,  while  a 
slight  effort  on  the  part  of  pastors  of  our  churches  would  make  its 
circulation  all  that  could  be  wished.  L  V.  M. 


[Juke,  1878. 
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THE  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  their  Constituents 
a  record  of  the  services  which  have  recently  been  held  in  connection 
with  the  Society's  Eighty-fourth  Anniversary.  By  the  good  hand  of  God 
upon  them,  and  sustained  by  warm  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Directors  have  been  enabled  to  guide  the  Society's  affairs  through  a  year 
of  unusual  pressure  and  anxiety.  In  reviewixig  that  experience  they  would 
raise  their  Ebenezer  of  gratitude ;  and  they  would  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  hopefulness  and  encouragement. 

On  Monday,  May  6th,  an  early  morning  prayei-meetirg  was  held,  as 
usual,  at  the  Mission  House.  The  little  gathering  coL&isted  chiefly  of 
Directors,  officers,  and  missionaries  of  the  Society. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  samb  day  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Directors  was 
held  in  the  Board  Boom,  and  was  numerously  attended  by  ministerial  and 
lay  representives  from  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  May  8th,  the  Bev.  Al£Xai?der  H  nnay 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  Society's  behalf  in  Ukion  Chapel,  Islington, 
selecting  as  his  text  Matt.  xvii.  19 — 21.  Worship  was  conducted  by  the 
Kev.  D.  J.  Haher,  of  Wolverhampton.  In  the  evening,  a  service  for  young 
men  and  others  was  held  in  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Bead. 
The  Bev.  B.  Baloarnie  of  Scarborough,  read  the^  Scriptures  and  offered 
prayer ;  and  the  Bey.  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham,  preached  from  the 
words  "  Be  strong  "  (Ephesians  vi.  10), 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  mornings  May  9th,  under  the 
presidency  of  Samuel  Moblet,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  pktform  was  well  filled 
with  the  leading  supporters  of  the  Sooiety,  both  in  town  and  cotmtxyi 
including  a  large  number  of  ministers. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  singing  the  hymn, 

^  Qreat  was  the  day,  the  joy  was  great ; " 

after  which  the  Rev.  John  Graham  offered  prayer. 


The   Chaxbicak:     My     Qhristian 
Mends, — It  is,  I  aasure  you,  no  mere 
matter  of  form  or  figure  of  speech 
when  I  say  that  I  feel  it  to  be  a  great 
privilege  to  be  called  to  occupy  this 
position  this     morning.       Attracted 
from  a  yery  early  period  of  my  own 
life  to  the  need  of  effort  in  our  own 
land — having  been    led   by  circum- 
stances with  which  I  need  not  trouble 
-you  to  have    much  to  do  'with  the 
-working    population  of  England,  or 
at  least  of  some  portion  of  England,  I 
was  early  led  to  identify  myself  with 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  social 
and    reMgious    advancement  of  our 
own  people,  and  hove,  therefore,  been 
« brought  less    into  contact  with  the 
work   connected    with    our    foreign 
mission;  always  fully  believing  that 
the  spiritual  condition  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  church-  may  be  tested  by  the 
extent  of  missionary  spirit  in- such  in- 
.dividualorsuchohurdi.  Because  there 
.can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  proof  we 
can  give  of  the  value  which  we  attach  to 
the  religion  we  profess,  of  our  convic- 
tioxi'that  it  is  osleolated  to  elevate  and 
to  Uesft' whoever  may  receive  it,  is  a 
desire  to  extend   those   blessxiigs  to 
others.    Now  I  suppose  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  very  few  people  read 
-leports.   "It  is  notorious* that ~ while 
itis.esaeniial  that  they   ehoold  be 
.pabliah«d,.arvery.laigef.pippQrtion  of 
the  expenditure  connected  with  the 


printingof  ourreports  may  be  said  to  be 
wasted.    I  refer  to  the  fact  with  doep 
regret,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.    I 
think   I  have  read  more   connected 
with  the  missionary  work  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  engagement  than  I  have 
read  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
Knd  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  a  moro 
intenrnting  record  of  thorough  states- 
manship, of  better  and  higher  qualifi- 
cation   'fbr     the    duty    which   our 
Dbeotorsrate  undertaking,  it  would  be 
-impossible  to  find,  tiian  is  to  be  found 
within  the.  pages  of  the  comparatively 
small  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand ;  and  Ido  nespectfolly  press  upen 
•all  *Mends  'who  have   a    belief  in 
mttsiDsary  effort   that    they  should 
take   opportunities   of    reading  the 
monthly  or  annual  reports  as  they  are 
delivered  to  them.     You  may  depend 
upon  it,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
ooadeidBted  to  raise  our  own  religioni 
pnseiples.by  such  reading.    Now  I 
am  not  going  to  trouble  you  more 
than  for  a  very  few  minutes,  but  I 
should  be  thankfdl  if  I  oould  impress 
upon  individual  minds  the  need  tiiere 
lafoPAtore  oonseoration  to  this  work 
There  is  a  great  need  of  money,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  that,  because  if  our  spirit  is 
'right  in   refbrenoe  to  the   need  in 
iuonneotioir  with  tiie  work  which  hu 
to-be  done,  the  llEUids  assaedly  inll 
be  forthcoming. 
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I  am  strack  inth  the  proof  in  many  of  the  reports  from  misBion  stations 
of  the  care  which  is  being  taken  in  dealing  with  the  people  to  instil  into 
them  right  principles — ^principles  of  religious  freedom,  principles  of 
abstinence  of  interference  by  the  secular  power  with  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  people. 


I  fed  t^<^^fclj  as  an  Englishman 
connected  with  a  country  where  we 
hsTd  estahliBhed   our   own  personal 
frBadom  in  connection  with  religious 
wonhip,  that  our  agents  should  he 
mil  trained  in  these  respects,  and  I 
belieYe  that  no  earnest  member  of  the 
Libeiation  Society  could  take  excep- 
tion to  any  portiDn  of  the  £eport  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand  as  CYidendng  any 
departure    from   the   trna  principle 
which    we    haye    asserted    in    this 
ooontry;  and  I  feel  constrained  just 
in  a  parenthesis  to  say  that  this  day 
is  the   fiftieth    annlvezaary   of    the 
tOQomplishmeniof  a  great  Act  of  the 
Legislataiie  which  fceed  the-  Noncon- 
fonnist  bodies  of  England*    I  refer  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Oorporationa 
Acts,  which  fifty  years  ago  this  day 
leoeived  the  Soyal  aanotiox:.    A  small 
deputation — of  which  I  hope  to  be  one 
—is  appointed  to   wait   upon  Lord 
BosseU  this  aftemoon  to  express  to 
him  the  thankfulness- we  feel  that  he 
has  been-Bpased  so  long^  and  to  tell 
him».as  wa  can  most  truly,  that  there 
is  not  a  home  iu  England,  however 
hnmhle^  that  is  not  lighter  and  purer 
and .  happier   for  the  legislation   of 
which  he  was  so  earnest  and  constant 
a  supporter.    I  am  thankful  to  have 
seen,  some  time  ago  evidence  of  the 
cordial  feeling  which  exists  between 
vaxious  religious  bodies  in  carrying 
on  thair  mission  work.    I  saw  a  sub<» 
staatial  proof  of  that  in  connection 
with,  .the  mission  to  Africa,  learning 
from  the  esoellent  seoretaxy  of  the 
ChusbklOfliionasy  Society  how  readily 


and     cordially    they    entered     into 
arsangements  by  means  of  which  the, 
deputation,  from     the   two   societfo} 
should   proceed   to   that  interesting, 
quarter  of  the  world  so  as  not  in  tho 
least  degree  to  interfere  with  each  other.. 
I  believe  the  day  has  come  when  the 
less  we  give   of  the  denominational 
form  to  this  our  mission  work,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  work  in  con-, 
nection  with  the  heathen  world.    This 
is  a  subject  open,  no  doubt,  to  discus* 
sion ;  but  I  am  clear  that  the  more 
we  keep  out   of  sight   these    com^* 
paratively  small  differences  that  ezisti 
amongst  us,  the  greater  weight  we 
shall  have   in   dealing   with    theao 
immense  populations ;  because  I  would, 
remind  you  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  population  which  has  been  numbered 
recently — I   see,    by   a    calculation, 
which,  after  all,  must  be,  to  a  certain, 
extent,     conjectural— of     something 
little  short  of  1,400  millions  of  people ; 
and,  therefore,  the  more  united  we 
can  be  in  giving  our  testimony,  the 
more  effectual  we  shall  be,  I  am  sure^ 
in    securing    the   sympathy   of    the 
people.  We  prefer  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  offer  the  bread  of  life  to  the  people, 
and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that    we    present    the    aspect    not 
imfrequently  of  contending  over  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  loaves  we  should 
give  them.     The  more  we  can  keep 
this  out  of  sight,  the  more  efficient 
and  strong  we  shall  be  in  carrying  the 
"  Old,  Old  Story »'— for  it  is  to  that  I 
hope  we  are  confining  ourselves — to 
these  interesting  masses  of  population. 
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Abobioinal  Races. 
I  am  anxious  to  refer  to  a  document  which  has  been  put  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  production  of  one  of  the  sons  of  our  noble 
friend,  Lord  Shaftesbury— I  refer  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cecil  Ashley— a  report 
given  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  on  the  condition  of  the  Kaffir  population. 


He  trayelled  over  a  large  portion 
ef  that  country,  and  anything  more 
noble  than  his  defence  of  those  people, 
anything  more  satisfactory  than  his 
testimony  to  the  doings  of  the  mifi- 
aon»  I  haye  never  read ;  it  deserves  to 
be  circulated  by  all  those  who  wish  to 
see  j  astice  done  to  our  missionary  enter- 
prise, and  a  stimulus  given  to  increased 
effort   amongst  those    people.      Mr. 
Ashley  contends  against  any  idea  that 
the  aboriginal  population  needs  to  be 
•wept  away  as  the  condition  of  our 
taking  possession.    He  pays  a  tribute 
to  the  character  of  the  people  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  read  to  you.    He 
says — *'  It  is  impossible  to  tnivel,  as  I 
liave  done,  through  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  country  without  realising  the 
enormous  importance  of  what  is  called 
the  native  question.    That  is  what  has 
been,  what  is,  and  what  will  be  the 
position  of  these  countless  multitudes 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  though  of 
different  colour,ai}d  of  the  despised  and 
80  called  nigger  race,  are  nevertheless 
men,  sentient,  thinking,  aspiring,  men 
Bke  ourselves,  uncidtivated,  it  is  true, 
but,  under  cultivation,  possessed  of 
qualities  not  so  inferior  to  our  own ;  and 
who  may  know,  who  will  daim  most 
surely  some  day,  and  that  in  accents 
not  to  be  denied,  those  privileges  and 
that  considecation  to  which  their  man- 
hood, their  intrineic  qualities,  their 
marked  improvement  under  culture, 
and  their  common  allegiance  16  our 
Sovereign  most  justly  entitle  them." 
I  would  desire  to   commcDd  to   the 
attention  of  those  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to    co-operate,    by   pecuniary 
help,  a  scheme  that  the  Geographical 


Society  b  interesting   itself  in— emi- 
nently Sir  ButherfordjAlcook^and  tkat 
is,  the  construction  of  roads  to  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.    The  Belgian  Govern* 
ment  are  taking  a  very  prominent  part. 
I  believe  our  own  Government  have 
declined    to    have    anything    to  do 
with  it,  but  other  Governments  are 
doing  something.  I  believe  considerable 
progress  is  making  in  the  construction 
of  these  roads ;  and  when  we  ascertain, 
which  has  now  been  ascertained,  that 
we  are  really  dealing  with  an  enor- 
mous population  in  Africa,  immeasur- 
ably greater  than  I  suppose  most  of  us 
had  any  conception  of,  it  leads  ns  to 
another    subject^   which    may  seem 
to  be  foreign  to  this  occasion,  but 
which  is  this,  that  this  ooimtry  needs 
foreign  markets  for  our  manu&cturM, 
a  matter   by  no   means   indifferent 
I   assure   you   my    estimate  of  the 
work  of  this  Society  has  been  im- 
mensely  increased   by  reading  this 
Report.    I*  congratulate  the  sub^- 
hers  upon  the  wisdom  which  is  clearly 
manifested   in   the    oonduct  of  our 
affairs.    There  is  need  for  more  help, 
but  there  is  greater  need  for  personal 
service;  and  I  conclude  with  ezpre6^- 
ing  a  hope  that  the  day  may  notbe  f^r 
distant  when  some  of  our  bestfamili  - 
will  send  out  some  of  thei^  moet  eul 
vated  members,  at  their  own  charg»  - 
to  take  iii  hand  effort,  or  to  prom>  ' 
effort,  or  to  co-operate  in  effort,  fort  • 
extension  of  this  great  and  bless- 1 
work.    It  deserves  all  the  sympatl* 
aU   the   help,  we  can  give;   and 
thankfully  testify  to  my  belief  in  r» 
importance,  and  commend  it  to  yo^ 
increased  and  increasing  liberality. 
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The  Bey.  Dr.  Mvllevs,  the  Foreign  Seoretaryy  read  Extracts  from  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

After  the  year  of  pain  through  which  the  world  has  just  been  passing 
the  friends  of  this  Society  maj  well  take  a  sober  view  of  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  The  judgments  of  God  have  been  abroad  in  the 
earth.  A  great  famine  in  India,  involying  a  multitude  of  human  lives ; 
a  greater  fiimine  in  Western  China,  accompanied  by  widespread  priyation, 
soffering,  and  death;  in  Eastern  Europe,  war,  desolation,  and  carnage, 
with  widows,  orphans,  and  refugees,  brought  through  scenes  of  in- 
describable pain  and  loss  and  woe  ;  strange  shipwrecks ;  deeply 
depressed  trade;  multitudes  sitting  idle  and  in  want; — ^all  indicate 
that  God  is  at  work  in  His  Kingdom,  chastising  sin,  bringing  the 
haughty  oppressor  low,  and  testing  the  endurance,  consecration,  and  faith 
of  those  who  seek  to  serye  Him.  It  has  been  a  year  of  restlessness  and  of 
reyolt  from  authority  ;  the  tide  of  progress  has  ebbed  far ;  reaction  has  set 
in ;  men  haye  wearied  of  a  calm,  steady  adherence  to  the  solid  and  the  true, 
and  haye  been  looking  for  prosperity  to  glittering  phantoms  that  can 
"  work  no  deliyerance  in  the  earth."  Such  a  period  is  not  one  of  rcTival,  of 
gladness,  and  spiritual  joy.  Rather  are  we  called  to  examine  ourselyes,  to 
re-orgam'ze  our  forces,  to  test  the  spiritual  worth  of  our  plans,  and  to 
throw  aside  eyeiy  thought  and  plan  and  purpose  which  is  not  fully  loyal 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Only  by  sound  doctrine,  a  pure  fellowship,  an 
unselfish  consecration,  can  we  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  Him  who  ''  speaks 
in  righteousness,''  and  is  the  "  Faithful  and  True.'' 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Year. 

Notwithstanding  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  the  disturbed  state  of  social 
aud  public  life,  the  Directors  of  this  Society  are  thankful  to  report  that  the 
general  receipts  of  the  year  and  the  contributions  placed  at  their  command 
haye  proyed  the  largest  eyer  receiyed  for  ordinary  purposes  ;  and,  had  not 
the  expenditure  been  unusually  heayy,  would  haye  well  proyided  for  the 
aerrice  of  the  year. 

The  Ordinary  Income  from  subscriptions,  donations,  and  collections  has 
amounted  to  £63,847  19s.  6d.  This  includes  the  amount  raised  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  missionaries,  and  those  who  haye  retired.  The 
same  item  amounted  in  1875  to  £62,563;  in  1876,  to  £61,761;  and  in 
1877  to  £63,664. 

The  Leoaoies,  which  last  year  fell  below  the  ayerage,  and  thus  increased 
the  deficiency  on  the  year,  haye  resumed  their  eld  place,   and  haye 
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amounted  to  £0,880  17s.     In  1875,  they  amomrtai'to  £5,927  -,  in  1876^ 
to  £8,814  ;  in  1877,  to  only  £3,963. 

The  contributions  for  special  objects,  apart  from  dividends,  have 
amounted  to  but  a  small  sum,  and  have  been  confined  almost  entifelj  to 
the  new  Mission  in  Central  AtrnroA;  these  last  amount  to  £1,761.  The 
New  Year's  Ofperinq  for  the  Missionary  Sbips,  with  its  special  education 
to  their  own  minds,  and  special  information  provided  for  their  use,  has  lost 
none  of  its  popularity  with  the  young  friends  of  the  Society.  Last  year  it 
amounted  to  £5,083  128.  This  year  the  young  people  have  raised 
£5,048  8s.  7d.,  and  fourteen  thousand  copies  of  the  Bev.  W.  W.  Gill's 
excellent  book,  Life  in  the  Southern  Isles,  adapted  from  the  work  published 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  have  been  issued  to  the  collectors. 

The  Expenditure  of  the  year  has  been  exceedingly  heavy.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  outlay  has  arisen  from  the  plan  commenced  by  the  Directors, 
three  years  ago,  of  enlarging  the  area  and  appliances  of  several  of  the  Society's 
Missions  which  had  funds  available  for  their  use.  Under  this  arrangement, 
they  have  purchased  land  and  erected  two  houses  in  Peking ;  have  provided 
for  two  new  houses  in  Hankow  and  Wuchang ;  have  purchased  a  second 
mission-house  at  Berhampore ;  have  continued  to  enlarge  the  Mission  in 
Madagascar ;  have  erected  the  Moffat  Institution  at  the  Euruman,  now  all 
but  finished ;  have  repaired  the  Ellengowan  in  Sydney,  and  have  made 
temporary  provision  for  the  Mission  during  her  absence.  The  total  outlay 
on  these  important  objects,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  amounted  to 
£17,000,  of  which  £9,497  have  been  expended  during  the  past  year,  in 
addition  to  the  outlay  on  the  Central  African  Mission.  Most  of  these 
special  objects  are  nearly  completed,  and  this  expenditure,  therefore,  will 
cease.  The  ordinary  expenditure  continues.  It  has  exceeded  the  ordinary 
income  by  £1,350,  and  the  deficiency  has  been  met  out  of  the  reserves  at 
the  Society's  command. 

The  contributions  offered  to  the  Indian  Famine  Fund^  which  amounted 
to  £10,665,  and  were  pressed  upon  the  Directors  with  great  zeal  and 
readiness,  have  been  placed  upon  both  sides  of  the  annual  balance^ee^ 
They  include  a  donation  of  £250  from  the  Committee^  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  kindly  given  from  the  balance  of  a  former  Famine  Fond 
in  their  hands.  They  have  been  employed  with  great  oare^  have  been 
steadily  remitted  to  India,  and  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  entirely  paid  away. 
The  little  delay  in  expending  the  whole  has  been  caused  by  the  warnings 
which  were  sent  from  South  India»  that  the  new  harvest  had  been  bat 
poor,  and  that  the  pressure  of  drought  would  be  felt  for  many  months  to 
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-come.    It  is  to  this  seoond  partial  drought  that  the  balance  of  the  Fund 
18  now  being  appropriated. 

The  contributions  which  have  been  offered  to  relieve  the  suffering  in 
Cfli5A,  and  which  have  amounted  to  £1,209,  have  been  but  partially 
brought  on  to  the  Society's  accounts.  They  were  remitted  by  letter  or 
telegram  to  Shanghai  without  delay. 

Losses  and  Gains  in  Agency. 

The  Directors  cannot  but  notice  with  regret  the  great  changes  which 
contmueto  occur  in  that  most  important  element  in  the  Society's  woik, 
its  English  Missionary  Agency.  Two  years  ago  they  reported  that  Uiey 
had  lost,  by  death  or  retirement,  the  services  of  ten  missionaries.  Last 
May  the  losses  from  the  same  causes  amounted  to  nine.  This  year  they 
are  eleven  English  missionaries.  Thus,  within  three  years,'  out  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  missionairies  doing  the  Society's  work,  one-fifth  have 
been  removed.  During  the  past  ten  yeirs  theHSociety  has  thus  lost  eighty 
missionaries,  or  an  average  of  eight  missionaries  each  year.  Within  the 
same  period  it  has  sent  out  seventy  English  missionaries,  not  reckoning 
the  eight  ladies  who  have  been  appointed  to  positions  in  female  education. 
The  net  loss  in  ten  years  is  thus  ten  missionaries ;  out  of  the  number  sent 
forth,  twelve  were  both  gained  and  lost  within  that  brief  period. 

Among  the  losses  of  the  past  year,  eix  of  the  brethren  were  called  away 
by  death.    The  Rev.  F.  Batlis  had  served  the  Society  for  nearly  twoity- 
seven  years,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Travancore.     An  earnest  worker, 
many-sided,  useful  in  many  positions,  he  was  held  in  high  regard  by  all 
who  knew  his  worth,  and  will  be  greatly  missed.     He  died  in  Travanc(»re 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1877.     The  Rev.  A.  Corbold  began  his  work  in  India 
at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Briylis,  and  for  twenty-five  yeajrs  rendered  the 
Society  a  service  that  was  most  valuable,  especially  in  Madras.     He 
returned  to  England  two  years  ago  an  invalid,  and  after  much  suffering, 
borne  with  devout  resignation,  and  in  much  peace,  he  passed  away  at 
Bedford  on  September  28th.    The  Rev.  S.  Jones  had  laboured  for  nineteen 
years  at  Coimbatoor  and  in  Travancore,  and  was  a  good  missionary.     After 
a  brief  but  painful  iUness,  he  died  in  London  on  the  29th  of  May.     The 
Bev.  £.  Midwinter  had  been  in  India  but  a  single  year,  and  died  of 
typhoid  fever  en  the  27th  May.    The  Rev.  G.  Pettigrew  had  laboured  in 
the  Guiana  Mission  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-six  years,  end  had  largely 
contributed  to  ',the  growth  and  prosperity  of  ihe  native  churches  in  that 
province.     He  had  just  landed  at  Plymouth  on  his  return  to  England, 
when  he  died,  in  great  prostration  and  pein,  on  the  1st  of  June.    The 
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Rev.  T.  G.  Beveridge  had  spent  a  few  years  in  the  Madagascar  Mission^ 
and  was  returning  to  England  with  his  family,  when,  with  Mrs.  Beveridge, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  and  three  children,  he  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Cadkmere, 
off  Cape  Gardafui,  on  the  5  th  of  July.  Full  notices  of  all  these  hrethren 
have  appeared  in  the  Society's  periodicals  during  the  year.  Five  brethren 
have  retired  from  the  Society's  service :  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Turner,  of  Ncf 
Guinea;  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Clarkb,  of  the  Tanganyika  Mission;  the  Rev. 
H.  DE  V.  GooRET,  whose  health  prevents  his  return  to  Vizagapatam ;  the 
Rev.  G.  Bailet,  also  from  long-continued  sickness ;  and  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Whitheb,  who  resigns  his  connection  with  the  Society  in  consequence  of 
the  ill-health  of  Mrs.  Whitmee. 

Three  ladies  have  died  in  the  mission  field :  Mrs.  Edkiks,  well  known  for 
her  devoted  labours  in  Peking ;  Mrs.  Barradale,  of  Tientsin ;  and  Mrs. 
Thorite,  of  Madagascar — the  latter  were  young,  and  but  beginning  their 
life  of  usefulness.  Among  those  who  had  retired  from  active  service, 
the  Rev.  W.  Betnon  died  at  Belgaum  on  the  5th  of  February,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-seven ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rotle,  who  sailed  from 
England  with  John  Williams  in  the  Camden^  in  April,  1838,  and  had 
laboured  on  Aitutaki  almost  without  interruption  for  thirty-eight  years, 
died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other  in  Sydney,  about  the  beginniog  of 
the  present  year.  No  language  is  too  strong  to  express  the  veneration  and 
affection  felt  by  all  the  Hervey  Islanders  for  these  devoted  servants  of 
God,  who  were  truly  worthy  of  the  love  which  they  had  won. 

During  the  year,  the  following  missionaries  proceeded  abroad  for  the 
first  time  to  strengthen  the  Society's  various  Missions : — The  Rev.  H. 
CoLEY,  to  Almorab,  North  India ;  the  Rev.  A.  Strachak,  B.  A.,  to  Cal- 
cutta ;  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson,  to  Vizagapatam ;  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Hacker, 
to  Neyoor,  Travancore ;  the  Rev.  T.  Taylor,  B.A.,  to  Hankow,  Central 
China ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  Phillips,  to  Tutuila,  Samoa,  in  the  South  Seas. 

During  the  year,  thirty-five  offers  of  service  were  made  to  the  Directors ; 
of  these,  thirteen  were  accepted,  and  the  number  of  students  now  on  the 
Society's  roll  amounts  to  forty-six. 

Continued  Aogression  on  Heathendom. 

During  the  past  year  the  missionary  intelligence  published  by  the 
Society  has  given  abundant  evidence  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Directors  and 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  missionaries  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  Societj's 
usefulness.  The  Directors  have  long  felt  the  importance  of  oocupyiflg 
new  ground.  The  growth  of  the  heathen  populations  of  the  world,  the 
facilities  presented  for  a  fuller  occupation  of  old  fields  of  labour,  and  for 
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•entrance  into  new  fields  of  great  importanoe,  the  calls  of  God's  proYidence, 
and  the  fact  that  new  efforts  in  the  present  are  at  once  followed,  under 
God's  blessing,  by  a  repetition  of  the  victories  of  the  past — all  these  con- 
siderations lead  them  to  make  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  spread  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Saviour's  love  more  widely  as  the  years  go  by.  Few 
things,  in  their  foreign  work,  give  to  the  missionary  brethren  and  them- 
selves greater  satisfaction  than  this  steady  advance.  It  is  being  accom- 
plished in  three  ways. 

First,  it  is  seen  in  the  maintenance  of  healthy  and  earnest  evangelistic 
efforts  around  the  principal  mission  stations  established  in  great  heathen 
empires.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  the  stations  scattered  through 
India  and  China,  in  which  the  pastoral  care  of  Christian  converts  already 
won  from  heathenism  occupies  but  a  limited  amount  of  attention. 

The  second  form  which  this  active  aggression  is  taking  is  that  of  wider 
evangelistic  efforts  in  certain  of  the  stations  and  missions  which  have  been 
long  established. 

The  third  division  of  these  aggressive  efforts  includes  the  schemes  under 
which  the  Directors  have  been  endeavouring  to  occupy  localities  entirely 
new.  These  schemes  are  three  in  number.  Of  the  Mission  to  Central 
ApfiiGA  they  will  speak  more  at  length  on  a  future  page  of  this  Report  In 
the  New  Guinea  Mission,  while  all  the  Papuan  stations  around  Torres 
Straits  have  been  fully  maintained,  and  their  influence  has  been  extended 
to  purely  native  villages  on  the  mainland ;  in  the  Port  Moresby  branch  of 
the  Mission,  Mr.  Lawes  has  commenced  new  stations  at  Eerepunu  and  its 
neighbourhood^  and  has  again  visited  the  villages  inland.  The  chief  work 
of  the  year  in  New  Guinea  has  been  the  accomplishment  of  the  visit  to 
China  Strait  which  the  Directors  have  long  wished  to  carry  out  In 
October  last  Mr.  Chalmers  joined  the  Mission  from  Rarotonga,  and  at  once 
associated  himself  with  the  other  brethren  in  carrying  that  purpose  into 
effect  Mr.  Macfarlane  and  he  proceeded  to  Stacey  Island,  Teste  Island, 
^d  East  Cape;  they  everywhere  held  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
selected  one  or  two  apparently  healthy  localities  for  stations,  and  placed 
native  missionaries  there  in  positions  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied. 

The  third  and  latest  of  these  new  efforts  is  the  commencement  of  the 
Mission  on  Lake  Noami^  discovered  by  Livingstone  and  OsweU  in  1849. 
Near  this  lake  live  a  branch  of  the  Bechuana  nation,  the  Batauana ;  till 
f^oeatly  they  were  governed  by  the  Chief  Lechulatebe,  whose  name  often 
'Occnn  in  the  Society's  books  and  letters.      This  chief  earnestly  desired 
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instmction  for  his  people,  and  on  several  ocoasions  made  formal  appli> 
eation  for  a  missionary.  The  Directord  long  hesitated,  because  of  the  oon- 
fessed  unhealthiness  of  the  locality  in  which  the  tribe  lived. .  The  cluef 
died  some  time  ago,  and  as  his  son,  Moremi,  has  preferred  the  same 
request,  and  as  two  of  the  first  native  missionaries  trained  in  the  Moffat 
Institution  had  volunteered  to  go  and  evangelise  the  tribe,  the  Directon 
made  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  admission  among  them,  and 
the  District  Committeb  heartily  aided  them  in  carrying  the  scheme  into 
effect.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Hepburn,  of  Shoshong,  conveyed  the  teachen  to 
their  destination,  and  has  written  a  most  interesting  journal  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Mission  in  Madagascar. 

Severe  reflections  have  recently  been  cast  upon  the  Madagascar  Misaion, 
and  grave  doubts  have  been  suggested  both  as  to  the  basis  on  which  the 
mission  rests,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Direotois 
and  their  English  missionaries  in  the  general  conduct  of  its  affiedis.  The 
Directors  naturally  took  these  criticisms  into  careful  consideration,  bat 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  mission,  the  character 
of  the  churches,  the  spirit  of  the  native  pastors  and  officers,  to  doubt  long 
how  far  such  statements  could  possibly  be  true.  They  were  also  too  well 
aware  of  the  spirit  in  which  these  criticisms  had  been  dictated,  and  dis- 
cerned too  readily  their  high  colouring  .to  accept  them  for  a  moment  as  an 
unbiassed  and  reliable  picture  of  the  truth.  They  contented  themselves 
with  making  a  calm  statement  in  reply,  and  with  reminding  the  friends  of 
the  Society  of  the  facts  which  they  had  set  before  them  respecting  both 
the  bright  and  the  imfavourable  aspects  of  their  work  in  the  island  daring 
a  long  series  of  years. 

It  appeared  strange  to  them  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  hard 
criticisms  should  have  been  caUed  forth  by  an  event  which,  in  their 
judgment,  forms  one  of  the  noblest  proofs  of  Christian  progress  which  have 
ever  been  exhibited  in  the  island — the  emancipation  of  the  entire  body  of 
Mozambique  slaves.  An  endeavour  had  been  made  in  1874  to  cany  ont 
the  treaty  of  1865 — under  which  it  is  forbidden  to  import  slaves  from 
Africa — ^by  setting  free  all  such  as  had  been  introduced  into  the  island 
since  that  treaty  was  signed.  The  endeavour  was  defeated  by  the  con- 
nivance of  local  authorities  in  various  parts  of  the  country  whose  interests 
were  affected ;  and  the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  felt  that  a  scandal  had 
been  created,  and  the  authority  of  the  central  government  had  been  set  at 
naught.     After  careful  preparations,  which  indicated  to  the  people  the 
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iffhiiiy  and  iiaportaiioe.of  ike  Jttep  about  to  be  iaken/a  gzeai  Kab^ryi  or 
tribal  meeting,  was  snmmoned  to  AndohHo  on  Wednesday,  June  20th  last, 
•and  was  carried  out  with  aansval  solemnity  and  ceremony.  Fifty  thoasand 
Malagasy 'were  gathered  together  on  that. great  day.  In  their  ^^midst, 
in  the  Queen's  name,  the  Pnme  Ministerr  read  the  Proclamation,  which 
seta  all  imported  eUves .  free,  aand  'asked  the  assent  of  the  assembiy  to  its 
eoactiiig  clausefl. 

Alongside  of  die  :8ociety's  Mission,  .and  springing  out  of  it,  another 
agency  is  now  at  work,  which  has  recently  developed  considerable  vitality 
and  has  attained  large  proportions.  While  the  Deputation  were  in 
Madagaioar,  and  when  it  was  thought  that  the  Queen's  handsome  stone 
•ehnrch  worald«floon  be  eompleted  and  formally  opened,  a  new  congregation 
was  formed  in  the  city^xaUed  ^'the  Church  within  the  Falaee,"  intended 
to  be  the  Christian  *sooiety  by  which  that  building  should  be  regularly 
oocnpied.  Its  members  were  all  members  of  the  city  churches,  and 
received  a  formal  dismission  from  those  ohurdies ;  their  •  names  were 
removed  from  the  church  Usts  at  Ambohipotsy  and  Ampamarinana,  from 
Aokadibeivaira  and  Andohalo,  and  were  embodied  in  a  new  register,  the 
first  record  of  the  new  choreh. 

One  canaot  but  rejoice  in  the  estabHshment  of  a  strong  ehuroh, 
possessing  ample  resouroes,  and  guided  by  the  best  native  msnisters  which 
the  oonomanity  oontaiais.   :But  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  the  members 
of  this  Church  include  the  highest  .authorities  in  Madagascar ;  and  it  is 
eaiixely  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  Malagasy  life,  that  the  opinion  of 
these  important  members  of  the  oommnnity  shoidd  be  sought  in  religious, 
as  well  as  civil  eencems ;  in  the  erection  of  church  buildingsj  the  manage- 
ment of  schools,  the  msing  of  fands,  and  even  the  selection  of  pastors 
and  teachers.     In  many  cases,  it  may  be  heartily  acknowledged,  the  aid 
rendered  and  the  counsel  given  have  proved  both  kind  and  wise.    And  in 
the  public  proceedings  of  the  churches  generally  and  their  Imerina  Union, 
individual  members  and  ministers  of  the  Palace  Church  have  taken  a  hearty, 
sinone,  and  usefid  part     It  appears  that  after  three  years  of  Christian 
work  the  "  Palace  Church"  has  under  its  guidance  and  direction,  in  con- 
junction with  the  oversight  of  the  Society's  missionaries) — 14  evangelists; 
852  native  preadners ;  159  native  schools;  9,375  scholars ;  159  congrega- 
tions; 22,880  native  members;  57,180  adherents.      School  fees,  £656; 
Chnrch  contributions,  £1,124.    During  these  three^years  the  English  mis- 
sionaries have  paid  special  attention  to  the  outlying  districts,  in  which  it 
is  now  found  large  numbers  of  nominal  Christiana  are  living,  anxious  for 
'teachers  and  schooby  and  heartily  reqponding  to  ofiers  <of  instruction  jmd 
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aid.    The  wants  of  these  distant  and  isoUted  oommunities  haTe  been  th» 
object  of  studious  care. 

The  "Palace  Church"  also,  is  anxious  to  take  a  full  share  in  thii 
missionary  enterprise.  Being  reminded  of  their  promised  contribution  to  the 
"  Union/'  and  being  also  in  want  of  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teaohen 
supported  by  their  Church,  the  members  began  to  collect  money  to  meet 
their  various  expenses.  The  contributions  amounted  to  six  thousand 
dollars  (£1,200) ;  in  addition  to  watches  and  rings  which  were  presented 
in  place  of  money. 

No  thoughtful  mind  can  fail  to  see,  that  however  well-intentioned  these 
arrangements  may  be,  and  however  commendable  may  be  the  seeal  and  self- 
denial  which  sustain  them,  the  arrangements  themselves  are  not  altogether 
free  from  peril.  One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  native  church  to  put  forth  its  strergth  and  take  up  a  noble^ 
position  of  usefulness.  But  inexperience  may  unintentionally  adopt  a 
course  and  may  establish  precedents  with  which  some  future  genemtioD 
may  find  it  difficult  to  deal.  A  word  of  warning  may  well  be  uttered  in 
truest  kindness.  At  the  same  time  our  Malagasy  friends  may  justly  he 
permitted  to  describe  their  own  purposes  and  interpret  their  own  acts. 
And  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Directors  received  additional  light 
on  the  subject  from  their  missionary  brethren  only  a  few  days  ago. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  wrote  to  the  latter  respecting  these  oontribuv 
tions,  he  assured  them  in  friendly  terms  of  his  wish  and  intention  to  woik 
in  harmony  with  them  for  the  objects  for  which  the  funds  had  been 
collected.  Having  thanked  him  for  his  letter,  and  having  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  the  sentiments  which  it  contained,  they  asked  him  kindly  to 
grant  them  an  interview  at  which  they  might  freely  converse  with  him  on 
the  subject 

Of  the  impression  left  upon  their  minds  by  this  important  intenriew,  the 
missionary  brethren  write  in  the  following  decided  terms : — 

«  We  came  away  with  the  impression  that  the  Prime  Minister  bad  of  lite 
hetn  greatly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  Ha  seems  to  be  pedhctly 
agreed  with  us  as  to  the  principles  of  church  govenmenti  and  we  may  be  jnstly 
proud  in  having  him  for  a  friend  and  fellow-worker  in  the  cause  of  Chriat  in 
Madagascar.  The  most  thorough  Nonconformist  and  the  most  radical  member 
of  the  Liberation  Society  could  not  be  otherwise  than  satisfied  with  the  poatioa 
which  the  Prime  Minister  wishes  to  occupy  with  regard  to  ecdeaiantiosl  iibin. 
He  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  is  often  misrepreiented  by  the  people ;  hut  U 
wishes  to  do  what  is  right,  and  is  worthy  of  our  sympathy  and  true  reipeet 
With  regard  to  the  improper  means  adopted  in  some  places  in  collectiBg  ^ 
money,  the  Prime  Minister  informed  us  that  he  disapproves  of  them  as  much 
as  we  do,  and  that  in  future  he  will  do  his  best  to  prevent  any  snoh  mistakes-" 
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Mission  is  Central  Africa. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness  the  Directors  report  that  during  the 
past  year  the  proposed  Mission  to  Central  Africa  has  entered  on  its  course, 
and  has  accomplished  one  stage  of  its  important  journey.  When  the 
official  year  began,  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  on  their  way  to 
Zanzibar,  and  the  equipage  accompanying  them  included  not  only  their 
personal  outfit  and  supplies  for  their  journey,  but  many  elements  of  a 
permanent  Mission,  such  as  tools,  medicines,  scientific  instruments,  and 
the  wagons  and  carts  needed  to  convey  them  into  the  interior. 

It  was  evident  that  the  supplies  of  the  mission  were  of  greater  bulk  and 
weight  than  had  been  originally  calculated  on ;  the  carrying  power  was 
too  limited,  the  drivers  were  far  too  few,  the  local  oxen  were  unequal  to 
the  work  laid  upon  them,  the  absence  of  a  road  increased  the  labour  of 
drawing  the  simplest  load.  It  was  deemed  impracticable  to  attempt  so 
much.  The  missionaries,  therefore,  resolved  to  divide  their  supplies ;  to 
leave  a  considerable  portion  at  Ndumi,  under  the  charge  of  the  friendly 
chief,  Bwana  Heri,  wiih  the  four  carts  in  which  they  might  be  carried ;  to 
appropriate  all  their  carrying  power  to  the  two  wagons  and  three  carts, 
and  subsequently  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  coast  to  fetch  up  the 
remainder. 

As  the  rainy  season  on  the  east  side  of  Central  Africa  lasts  for  about 
three  months,  its  arrival  has  furnished  the  members  of  the  expedition  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  recruiting  their  strength,  after  the  immense 
exertion  and  trouble  to  which  their*  repeated  journeys  have  exposed  them. 

When  the  last  mail  left  Kirasa,  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  members  of 
the  expedition  were  well  in  health,  were  enjoying  greatly  their  hard-earned 
rest  in  the  clear,  fresh  air  ;  and  were  looking  forward  with  expectation  and 
pleasure  to  a  new  campaign  as  soon  as  their  preparations  were  complete. 
They  were  revising  and  selecting  their  supplies ;  they  had  arranged  what 
they  would  cany  forward ;  they  had  sent  messengers  to  Mirambo,  the 
powerful  chief  of  the  Wanyamwezi,  asking  him  to  supply  them  with  oxen 
for  their  march  ;  and  had  ordered  a  large  number  of  "  bearers "  from 
Zanzibar.  They  were  anxious  also  to  cross  Ugogo  before  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season  so  as  to  get  a  good  supply  of  water  for  the  cattle  through  that 
usually  dry  country.  This  next  stage  of  their  journey  exceeds  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  passes  on  far  to  the  north-west  of  Unyanyembe. 
Qod  speed  them  in  their  purpose,  and  grant  them  "  a  wide  and  efifectual 
door  "  in  carrying  the  Oospel  to  tribes  amongst  which  it  has  not  yet  been 
preached. 
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The  Mission  iv  Chika. 

The  Directors  have  twice  referred  in  recent  years  to  the  remarkable 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  couTerts^  who  haTe  for 
the  first  time  made  a  public  profession.  'This  increase  has  been  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  proviuce  of  Kwantung;  and  in  the  Mission  in  Hankow* 
But  Amoy,  also,  has  continued  steadilj  to  grow ;  Shanghai  and  Suchow 
retain  their  old  ground ;  and  around  Tientsin  and  Peking  small  oommuni- 
ties  of  inquirers  have  repeatedly  required  the  visit  of  a  missionary,  which 
has  ended  in  a  public  adoption  of  Christianity.  ^Within  the  last  three 
years  the  number  of  adults  thus  added  to  the  churohes  of  the  Society 
upon  a  public  profession  has  amounted  to  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
iadividuals. 

The  most  striking  erent  affecting  the  Chinese  Empire  which  has  oocuired 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  the  terrible  fiimine  which  has  been  per- 
mitted to  rage  over  a  large  portion  of  its  western  border.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive,  mvch  less  describe,  the  terrible  sufierings  with  which  it  has 
been  accompanied.  The  wide  space  over  which  it  has  extended,  in  the 
provinces  of  Shensi,  Shansi,  and  the  north-west  portions  of  Sschuen  ;  the 
millions  of  population  which  it  has  involved ;  the  utter  lack  of  food  to 
nourish  them ;  the  extreme  difficulty  of  conveying  it  from  other  provinces, 
or  from  the  sea  coast ;  the  dreadful  scenes  of  starvation,  destnretion  of 
families,  and  death,  which  have  been  the  result ;  these  form  a  picture  of 
pain  and  horror  which  pen  cannot  describe,  which  it  is  heartbreaking  to 
imagine.  The  unhappy  sufferers  have  not  been  left  to  perish  without 
sympathy  and  efforts  to  help.  The  Chinese  Government  and  'its  offieers 
have  put  forth  great  exertions,  and  have  expended  a  large  lumount  of 
money.  The  foreign  committees  in  China,  especially  the  meroantile 
houses  of  Shanghai,  have  gathered  funds  and  (more  difficult  still)  have 
endeavoured  to  secure  their  wise  distribution*  The  missionaries  and  their 
native  assistants  in  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Chefoo,  nearest  to  the  seat  of  the 
famine,  have  devoted  time  and  thought  and  effort  to  the  same  great  end ; 
and  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  of  one  of  the  Societj's 
missionaries,  the  Rev.  Arnold  Foster,  a  committee  was  formed  and  a  sum 
of  £15,000  has  been  raised  in  England,  in  addition  to  ^5>000  remitted 
direct  through  various  missionary  societies.  Twenty  Pxotestant  mii- 
sionaries  have  readily  offered  their  services  in  the  distribution  of  these  toads, 
and  have  proved  niost  efficient  helpers  of  the  famine-stricken' suftrers. 

In  China,  it  is  still  "  the  day  of  small  things."  But  the  work  of  otas- 
gelizing  and  renovating  her  people  has  been  begun,  and  broad  foundation 
have  been  laid  for  certain  success  in  the  days  to  come. 
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TSB  MiSBlOJU.  IN.  lNi>IA«. 

In  sereral  recent  repprts  the  Directors  have  referred  to  the  Society's 
MiBsion  in  India  at  such  great  length  that  oa  the  present  occasion  they 
will  confine  their  nptice  to  the  special  events  of  the  year.  India  is  pre- 
emkiently  a  country  in  which  good  labour  in  all  forma  aud  on  all  matters 
requires  to  be  patiently  and  continuously  carried  on. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  our  Indian  work  during  all  last  year  has 
been  the  pressure  of  the  great  Faminb  with  which  the  Madras  Presidency 
and  Central  India  have  been  so  severely  tried.     It  began  early  in  the  year 
1877,  but  was  for  several  months  kept  under  control,  while  hopes  were 
indulged  that  the  summer  harvest  would  effectually  remove   scarcity. 
When  in  July  that  harvest  totally  failed,  the  famine  fell  upon  the  people 
in  full  force*      The  enthusiasm  aroused  in  England  on  behalf  of  the 
Bufferers  was  wonderful ;  and  ere  long,  through  the  Lord  Mayor's  Funf^^ 
half  a  million  of  money  was  contributed  by  the  public,  and  remitted  with- 
out delay  to  Madras.     Contributions  remitted  direct  from  Liverpool  and 
other  towns,  and  from  the  Australian  Colonies,  amounted  to  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  more.      The  Indian  Government  and  its  able  officers  put 
forth  every  exertion  to  meet  the  great  calamity ;  relief  committees  were 
appointed ;  districts  were  carefully  divided ;   work  was  provided  for  the 
strong  and.  willing ;  abundant  supplies  of  food  were  landed  and  conveyed  ta 
the  Buffering  districts ;  and  aid  was  given  to  those  who  had  sold  or  lost 
their  cattle,  when  the    ploughing   season  returned  again.    Among  the 
fifteen  millions  of  people  involved  in  the  famine,  tens  of  thousands  must 
have  died:  but  the  millions  were  saved;   and  it  is  hoped  that  such  a 
calamity  may  never  be  experienced  again. 

Among  the  members  of  all  Christian  churches  deep  sympathy  was  felt 
for  the  suffering.  Collections  were  made  with  promptitude  and  liberality, 
of  which  many  were  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund,  while  others 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  different  Missionary  Societies.  The  sum 
contributed  to  this  Society's  Ikdian  Famine  Fund  amounted  to  £10,665. 
It  was  acknowledged  by  the  missionary  brethren  in  South  India  with  great 
thankfulnesa^  and,  with  funds  which  they  received  through  the  Local 
Belief  Committees,  enabled  them  to  take  their  full  share  in  personal  efforts 
to  find.out  cases  of  suffering.and  see  them  effectually  relieved.  They  were 
ipeoially  desured  to  seek  out  suffei^ers  not  aided  by  other  funds ;  to  help  all 
the  needy  they  met  with>.  of  all  classes  and  all  creeds;  and  to  promote 
unity  of  effect  among  the  different  systems  of  relief  which  were  being 
applied  to  the  country  at  large. 
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The  South  Sba.  Mission. 

The  South  Sea  Mission,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  does  it  continue  to  he 
one  of  the  most  promisingi  in  the  range  of  the  Society's  efforts.  It  is 
spread  over  a  wide  area  in  the  South  Pacific ;  and  even  with  the  aid  of  % 
special  missionary  ship,  it  is  not  easy  to  overcome  the  isolation  of  its 
numerous  sections,  to  connect  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  Directors 
at  home,  and  thus  to  secure  unity  in  the  system  under  which  its  operations 
are  carried  on.  The  older  portion  of  the  Mission  has  important  centres  in 
four  principal  groups  of  islands :  each  of  the  three  chief  groups — the 
Society,  the  Harvey,  the  Samoan  Islands — has  its  own  subordinate  groups 
of  outstations.  And  so  carefully,  so  completely,  and  for  so  long  a  period, 
has  Christian  work  been  carried  on  among  their  inhabitants,  that  practically 
the  duty  of  the  Society  as  a  missionary  agency  has  been  fulfilled.  The 
seventy  iblands  under  our  charge,  with  their  eighty  thousand  inhabitants, 
have  all  been  Christianised ;  native  churches  and  congregations  have 
everywhere  been  established ;  and,  as  in  older  Christian  countries,  in  each 
group  an  Institution  is  maintained  for  the  education  of  a  proper  native 
ministiy,  and  the  employment  and  support  of  all  Christian  ordinances  is 
thrown  almost  entirely  upon  the  converts  themselves.  The  superintendence 
of  the  churches,  ministers  and  members,  is  almost  the  only  thing  now 
provided  by  the  Society ;  and  the  number  of  English  missionaries  engaged 
in  that  duty  is  but  limited,  having  been  gradually  reduced  to  fifteen. 

A  great  loss  has  been  suffered  by  the  Tahitian  Government,  and  by  the 
churches  and  people  of  the  Society  Islands  during  the  year,  in  the  death 
of  Queen  Pomare.  Bom  in  Tahiti  before  a  single  native  in  that  island  had 
become  a  Christian,  her  life  has  been  throughout  identified  with  those  in- 
fluences which  have  changed  the  entire  character  of  the  Polynesian  tribes 
throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean.  For  fifty  years  a  queen,  she  has  been  daring 
that  long  period  the  representative  to  foreign  lands  of  these  island  races, 
Christianised  under  her  own  eye. 

After  a  short  illness  she  died  at  Papeete,  on  the  17ch  of  September  last, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  She  was  buried  at  Papaoa,  near  her  father;  and 
all  honour  was  done  her  by  the  Government  and  people  at  her  death.  She 
is  succeeded  by  her  son,  Ariiaue,  under  the  title  of  Pomare  the  Fifth. 

Though  at  first,  on  just  grounds,  regarded  with  trepidation  and  regret, 
the  occupation  of  Tahiti  and  its  dependencies  by  the  French  GovemmoDt 
baa  not  been  without  considerable  advantages  to  its  people.  Throoghont 
the  Pacific,  native  opinion,  native  rule,  native  union,  are  still  weak,  and 
were  much  weaker  forty  years  ago. 
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On  the  side  of  order,  therefore,  the  French  rule  in  Tahiti  has  proved  an 
acyaotageof  some  value.  It  has  provided  security  within  and  without, 
and  the  material  life  of  the  people  has  found  fair  opportunity  to  grow : 
resources  have  multiplied ;  industry  has  been  stimulated ;  large  numbers 
of  native  gentlemen  have  secured  wealth  and  comfort ;  and  the  schemes  of 
adventurers  have  been  prevented  or  kept  within  bounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  purpose  by  which  the  French 
occupation  was  originally  stimulated — the  injury  of  the  Protestant  Mission 
—the  aggression  of  Rome  upon  the  Society  Islands  has  been  a  signal 
Mure.  The  priests  and  their  system  are  dreaded  and  disliked  throughout 
the  Pacific ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  every 
Tahitian,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  clings  to  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Tahitian  Bible,  translated  by  Messrs.  Nott  and  Davies,  and  printed  again 
and  again  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  may  be  found  in  the 
studj  of  the  priest,  on  the  desk  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  cottage  of 
every  Tahitian  who  calls  himself  a  Catholic.  In  such  a  case,  who  is  the 
victor  and  who  is  the  vanquished  ? 

Not  for  a  moment  did  God  leave  His  children  unprotected  and  uncared 
for.    When  the  first  shock  of  the  war  was  over,  when  the  Queen  had  re- 
turned, and  settled  government  once  more  began  to  control  their  social 
life,  the  ten  thousand  converts  in  Tahiti  and  Moorea  gathered  again  in 
their  churches,  sent  their  children  to  the  schools,  adhered  to  their  Sabbath, 
bought  up  every  new  edition  of  the  Bible,  were  purchasers  of  all  the  books 
^d  treatises  that  Mr.  Howe  and  his  successors  could  prepare  for  their  in- 
struction, grew  oranges  by  the  million  that  their  funds  might  increase,  and 
then  re-erected  their  churches,  making  each  one  stronger    and    more 
beautiful  than  the  last.     And  when,  as  the  result  of  Government  restric- 
tions, they  were  deprived  almost  entirely  of  their  English  advisers  and 
instructors,  they  gathered  compactly  in    their  churches,  round  native 
pastors  selected  by  themselves,  and  resolved  to  make  no  compromise  with 
Borne  or  with  the  world,  but  to  serve  God  faithfully  and  to  the  end.     Like 
the  "  ten  thousand  Greeks,"  the  heroes  of  classic  days,  they  recognised 
themselves  ''  strangers  in  a  strange  land,"  but  determined,  nevertheless, 
safely  to  win  home.     Crossing  streams  of  temptation,  climbing  hills  of 
difficulty,  forcing  their  way  through  many  spiritual  foes,  now  in  peril,  then 
a  while  at  rest,  as  God's  true  soldiers,  they  have  steadily  kept  on  their 
march.     And,  aided  by  Him,  surely  the  day  shall  come  when,  like  their 
honoured  Queen,  each  in  his  turn  shall  cry,  **  The  sea !  the  sea ! "  and  shall 
cross  its  waters  to  that  *'  better  country "  where  God's  exiled  ones  are 
welcomed  with  joy  to  their  Father^s  house. 
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THE  FIRST  RESOLUTION. 

"  That  the  Report,  paBsages  of  which  have  now  been  read,  beadbpted,  aai 
that  it  be  published  and  circulated,  with  the  audited  acoonnts,  among  tbe 
members  of  the  Society.-  That  this  meeting  joins  the  Directors  in  thanking 
Qod  for  the  substantial  proyision  made  for  the  service  of  the  year  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Society's  friends,  and  rejoices  that  the  general  agencies  of 
the  Society  have  been  thereby  greatly  strengthened  It  is  glad  to  bear 
that  the  New  Guinea  Mission  has  been  extended,  and  that,  thioas;h  the 
willing  consecration  of  many  well-trained  pastors  and  evangelists,  so  laig« 
a  portion  of  the  South  Sea  Mission  rests  entirely  in  native  hands." 

A  hynm  was  then  sung,  commencing^- 

"  Let  all  mea  praise  the  Lord, 
In  worship  lowly  ben^ng." 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Habrison  said  : — 


When  we  look  at  the  actual  state 
of  the  nations,  the  moral  degradation 
in  which  they  are  sunk,  the  selfish 
passions  by  which  they  are  rent 
asunder,  the  resort  to  force  whick 
stops  their  progress,  and  makes  might 
the  arbiter,  not  right,  we  should  feel 
that  we  are  standing  here  to  advocate 
a  project,  grand  indeed,  but  quite 
visionary,  if  we  ware  pr<q[K>8ing  any 
mere  human  plan  for  curing  the 
nations  of  their  evils  and  inaugurating 
a  reign  of  peace.  But  the  principle 
upon  which  this  Society  i«  founded  is 
this^-that  hope  for  the  nations  comes 
not  from  man,  but  from  God.  As  we 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  peoples  that 
look  so  hopeless  and  so  helpless,  we 
dare  to  speak  to  them  of  deliverance, 
because  we  can  say  to  them,  as  Paul 
did  to  the  trembling,  despairing, 
storm-tossed  crew  in  the  Adriatic, 
*'  Sirs,  be  of  good  cheer  I  I  believe  in 
God!  "  Oh !  it  was  a  grand  moment 
when  the  sun  was  hidden  and  the 
tempest  was  striving  and  seamanship 
was  at  an  end,  and  there  was  no 
hope,  to  hear  one  calm,  clear  voice 
saying,  '*I  believe  God;"  and  in 
fiercer  storms  and  perils,  in  the  midat 
of  persecutions  and  dangers  and 
deaths,  under  the  same  inspiration, 


to  listen  to  the  same  voice,  **  I  belisTS 
God."  Sir,  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  of 
this  Society — as,  indeed,  of  sll  mis- 
sionary sodetiee— that  it  tskss  its 
stand  upon  the  supernatnrsL  It  did 
not  originate  in  mere  natural  benevo- 
lence; it  is  not  a  scheme  of  mere 
philanthropy  ;  it  is  just  the  eonveying 
of  a  God-given  remedy  to  those  iHio 
are  perishing;  it  is  obedience  to  the 
Divine  conmiand,  '*  Go  into  al-  Ihs 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  You  knowhow  strictly 
Divine  the  policy  of  the  Israelitei 
was,  how  God  directly  inteiposedto 
lay  down  their  laws,  how  Hie  gave  in- 
structions for  carrying  out  those  lawi» 
how  He  gave  them  peace,  or  gsT« 
success  to  their  armies  when  they  were 
obedient.  The  Lord  Gk)d  was  wift 
them,  the  shout  of  a  King  ▼** 
among  them.  Sir,  as  strikingly 
Divine,  more  manifestly  Divine,  is 
that  kingdom  under  which  we  take 
service.  We  are  just  carrying  out  tts 
commands  of  God;  we  do  not  sfW 
presume  to  say  what  would  cnzetks 
nations;  He  has  settled  that  Him- 
self— a  Saviour,  His  perfect  deity  sod 
humanity,  His  atoning  sacrifice,  His 
absolutely  perfbot  life.  We  do  no* 
even  take  upon  ootselvea  to  ssf  ho« 
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ikiB  yt9m.<m  is  to  be  applied ;  He 
Ins  given  4he  oommaad  to  pzeaoh 
Christ.  We  have  not  to  ask  whenoe 
the  power  is  given  which  will  make 
this  applied  provision  effectual;  He 
has  told  US  that  we  shall  be  endaed 
with  power  ftom  on  high.  Andyihere- 
§anf  our  mission  is  taken  out  of  the 
cslegary  of  mere  human  expedients 
forimproviDgthe  nations;  it  belongs 
to  the  Divine  work  •  of  saving  the 
people*  It  is  true  enough  that  there 
ii  plenty  of  room  for  human  skill  in 
eanying  out  the  instructionB  of  God ; 
iDd  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how 
&oee  instructions  are  carried  out; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
wint  Buooess  we  must  feel  that 
we  are  iastmments— wiUiog  in- 
telligent instruments,  but  just  in- 
itraments — in  the  Divine  hand,  and 
that  the  ezoellency  of  the  power  is  of 
Ood,  and  not  of  us.  8ir,  it  is  always 
important  to  remind  ourselves  of  this 
feet,  because  it  affects  the  whole  tone 
of  onr  labours.  If  we  built  upon  any 
other  principle  than  tins,  our  mission- 


ary £ooieties  would  be  quite  dififerent 
from  what  they  are ;  in  &ot,  our  mis- 
sion would  lose  its  character,  or  it 
would  entirely  cease,  if  we  did  not 
firmly  adhere  to  our  belief  in  super- 
natural truth  and  snpematuial  help. 
Let  men  say  what  they  please.     We 
know  from  ezpenenoe  that  Christ  has 
been  to  us  more  than  a  mere  human 
helper ;   we  know  that  the  Oroes  has 
been  the  power  of  God  to  salvation  to 
thousands ;  we  know  that  there  is  stUl 
a  charm  in  that  name,  which  conquers 
the  proudest  hearts  that  ever  chafed 
against  authority,  whilst  it  brings  a 
smile   into   the   oheek— the   trustful 
smile  of  a  little  child ;  we  know  that 
when  we  have  done  our  beBt,.and  risen 
to  the  highest,  it  has  been  when  we 
have  been  most  conscious  of  His  grace, 
and,    therefore,  when  we  look  with 
anxious  eye  over  the  heathen  worid, 
lire  still  firmly  adhere  to  the  old  reso- 
lution, "  I  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  men,  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified." 


The  Work  not  of  Man. 
If  we  read  the  admirable  Report  which  we  have  just  listened  to  in  that 
spirit,  I  think  it  will  very  much  affect  our  appreoiation  of  that  Report. 


It  has  told  us  what  the  churches 
lisve  done,  what  the  children  have 
done— may  God  bless  them  all  for  what 
they  have  done  I— what  the  Directors 
have  done,  what  the  missionaries  have 
done,  what  the  native  teachers  have 
done;  but  through  all  and  above  all 
it  has  taught  us  what  God  has  iLone. 
Jn  the  multiplication  of  the  churches 
in  China  and  India,  in  the  breaking 
forth  of  the  mission  all  round  the 
VBxiouB  stattonsy  and  the  formation  of 
n&w  stations,  and  in  the  power  which 


charm  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ? 
It  is  that  it  is  the  record  of  a  Divine 
work.  As  we  go  with  the  dsadples 
from  city  to  dty ,  we  say,  *  *  Why,  God 
is  with  them  making  crooked  things 
straight,  and  rough  {daces  plain ; "  as 
we  see  them  standing  before  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  or  Roman  nilers,  and 
oalmly  saying,  '*  We  cannot  but  speak 
the  things  that  we  see  and  hear,"  we 
feel  that  God  imparted  the  courage 
and  Gkd  gave  the  words.  'When  we 
eee  the  direction  that  they  took— *going 


ham  been  manifested  by  native  teach-  *  to  Troas,  thwarted  in  their  purpose  to^ 

en,  and  in  the  spiritual  results  gene-  preach  the  Word  in  Asia,  not  allowed  to 

smlly  we  see  the  Divine  hand.     My  go  into  Bithynia,  summoned  by  a  night 

ffiaodsy  what  is  it  that  gives  such  a  virion  to  come  over  into  Macedonia 
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and  carry  the  Gospel  into  Europe,  we 
again  see  that  there  is  a  Divine  wisdom 
directing  the  coarse  of  their  labour. 
And  when  we  listen  to  the  accounts  of 
successes,  thousands  converted  under  a 
single  sermon,  multitudes  in  every 
dty  turning  to  Gk>d,  a  great  company 
of  the  priests  obedient  to  the  truth,  and 
magical  books  by  hundreds  brought 
and  burnt,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
historian  sums  up  the  whole  in  these 
words,  **  So  mightily  grew  the  Word 
of  Gbd  and  prevailed."  Brethren,  this 
Report  is  bo  interesting  because  it  is 
the  record  of  a  Divine  work,  and,  there- 
fore, with  its  83  predecessors,  ought  to 
charm  us  as  does  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Why,  surely  the  determi- 
nation of  the  earliest  missionaries  to 
start  off  to  distant  islands  and  in- 
troduce the  Gk>spel  to  hordes  of  savages, 
or  to  assail  the  time-honoured  faiths 
of  civilised  lands,  showed  a  courage  as 
truly  given  by  God,  as  the  coursge 
given  to  the  Apostles.  The  way  in 
which,  after  the  Society  had  turoed 
their  attention  to  every  part  of  the  world, 
they  were  at  last  shut  up  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands  as  their  first  mission,  indi- 
cated the  appointment  of  God,  just  as 
much  as  the  night  vision  of  Paul  at 
Troas.  Was  it  not  by  the  ordination 
of  God,  rather  than  by  the  wit  or 
wisdom  of  the  Directors,  that  when  two 
youthfdl  candidates  were  to  have 
worked  together,  it  was  thought  that 
they  were  too  youthful  to  be  trusted 
to  tiiemselves,  and  therefore  with  older 
men,  whom  soon  they  were  to  distance, 
Williams  was  sent  to  the  South  Seas, 
and  MofBat  was  sent  to  Africa  ?  When 
the  Israelites  marched  round  Jericho^ 
and  looked  at  its  impregnable  walls, 
what  faith  they  must  have  had  in  the 
power  of  God  to  imagine  that  at  the 
blowing  of  the  rams'  horns  they  would 
take  the  city;  but  what  deeper  and 
what  sublimer  liuth  mast  Morrison 
and  Ifilne  and  their  oo-adjutors  have 


had,  when  they  sat  down  outttde  the 
mighty  walls  of  China,  with  its  SfMV 
millions,  and  patiently  laboured  at  the 
dreary  work  of  translation,  and  the 
difiOloult  work  of  preaching,  and  said, 
<<  China  irill  yield  at  last"  la 
the  Beport  which  has  been  read,  do 
you  not  see  a  fulfilment  of  the  faith  of 
these  noble  men  and  their  equally 
noble  successors?  for  these  are  nov 
within  the  walls,  and  they  are  travers- 
ing China  from  east  to  west  and  north 
to  south,  while  year  by  year  hundreds 
of  converts  are  added  to  the  churdies. 
As  jou  listened  to  the  tale  of  the  new 
work  doing  in  Madagascar,  were  yon 
not  carried  back  in  thought  to  th» 
time  when  that  infant  church  was 
deprived  of  its  teachers  and  exposed  to 
a  fierce  storm  of  persecution,  iti 
martyrs  fast  falling,  its  members 
scattered  in  deserts  and  mountaios  and 
oaves  of  the  earth,  and  yet  its  hope 
never  failing,  and  its  faith  sustained 
on  a  few  leaflets  of  the  Word  of  Qod? 
and  are  you  not  ready  to  say,  *<  If  the 
work  had  been  of  man,  it  must  havs 
come  to  naught ;  but  no.  He  watched 
ever  it.  He  kept  the  smouldering 
embers  alive,  and  He  fanned  it  with 
that  new  flame  which  is  now  spread* 
ing  over  the  whole  island  "  ?  When 
you  were  listening  to  the  acconnt  of 
the  courageous  march  of  the  nussion- 
aries  who  are  opening  up  the  way  to 
a  station  like  Tanganyika,  half 
suffocated  by  the  grasses,  losing  their 
oxen,  toiling  through  the  mud  of  river 
banks,  were  yon  not  carried  back  in 
thought  to  the  daring  which  faith  gave 
to  the  discoverer  of  that  lake,  our 
heroic  Livingstone,  and  the  greater 
difficulties  that  he  had  to  pass  tfamigh, 

his  oxen  all  dying,  his  men,  ezospt  a 
faithfol  few,  deserting  him,  stridcA 
down  by  fever,  only  as  he  arose  aai  of 
it,  to  hold  on  bis  way,  his  stfengA 
exhausted,  his  heart  ytanung  ^ 
home,  but  yet  resolving  to  exploie  the 
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eoimtry  tliat  he  might  bring  tribes 
now  in  darkness  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  chnrohes  at  home,  that  they 
might  eTangelise  them,  and  at  last  on 
his  knees,  breathing  out  his  great  soul 


to  that  Master  whom  he  had  served  so 
faithftillyP  What  apheld  him?  The 
belief  that  he  had  a  Divine  oommis* 
sion — ^it  was  faith  in  God. 


The  Sbcbbt  of  Poweb. 

My  dear  friends,  it  is  this  whioh  makes  us  sure  of  ultimate  success.  We 
are  working  the  work  of  God^  and  therefore  we  know  that  Qod  is  with  us. 


We  are  quite  aware  of  the  mocking 
smile  that  is  directed  against  us,  we 
are   never  allowed    to    forget    this. 
''  What  a  pity  it  is  that  such  good- 
natured  and     well-meaning   fellows 
should  waste  their  strength  upon  so 
hopeless  an  enterprise !   How  strange 
that  some  who  really  have  a  good  deal 
of  oommen  sense  should  not  see  that 
the  day  is  past  for  such  things  as 
theee!     The  tune  of  missions  was  an 
age  of   credulity;  science    had    not 
than  aooustomed  men  to  nice  and  exact 
obeerration  or  to  severe  thought,  but 
now  nothing  passes  muster  excepting 
that  which  can  be  verified,  and  the 
saperaatural,  well,  it  is  gone — with 
all  other  fictions  and  fallacies,  gone 
for  ever.    The  time-spirit,  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  is  against  ycu.'*  Oh,  blind  and 
dull  of  heart  I  there  are  eyes  that  see 
what  you  cannot  see^there  are  hearts 
that  feel  what  you  cannot  feel.  The 
aapematural  gone !  It  is  because  you 
have  never  come  under  the  power  of 
the  supernatural,  and  therefore  you 
cannot  verify  it    The  time-spirit,  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  against  us  I  What 
is    the   spirit  of  the  age?     Is  it  a 
stream   that   has  flowed  unchange- 
ably firom   the     beginning?      Is   it 
something    that  is    uniform  in  its 
aetion,   that  moves  in  one  direction, 
tiiat     bears  on    it   the    marks    of 
eternity?  .  No;  it  is  just  as  shifting 
as    man's    varying    thoughts    and 
feelings.      The    spirit    of    the    age 
against  us  I      Well,  but   there  is  a 


Spirit  that  has  been  working  through-^ 
out  all  ages,  which  has  been  uniform 
in  its  action,  whioh  has  given  one- 
testimony,  which  i3  bearing  man  on 
to  one  iesue.  If  the  spirit  of  the  age 
be  against  us,  the  Spirit  of  eternity^ 
— the  Spirit  of  Qod— is  for  us. 

We  are  embarked  in  a  great  enter- 
prise— aDivineenterprise;  andbecause- 
it  is  great,  and  because  it  is  Divine,  it 
ought  to  have  special  attractions  for 
all  Qod-taoght  souls.     We,  too,  are- 
called  to  make  war,  but  we  fight,  not 
against  men,  but  against  their  sins, 
their    follies,  their  false  principles, 
their  ignoble  lives.     We  slay  these 
evils  that  we  may  save  their  souls.    It 
is  a  glorious  enterprise ;  our  Captain 
is  the  Lord  our  Bighteousness ;  the 
legend  on  our  banner  is,  *'  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  with  us.*'    Are   there  not 
some  young  hearts  this  mornmg  that 
are  yearning  to  enlist  under  this  great 
Oaptain?      Are   there  not  veterans^ 
who  are  determined  that  they  will  re- 
sume the  work  with  new  life  and  new 
energy  and  new  ardour  ? 

**  Brethroi,  let  ni  to  the  Lord  ! 
Give  oQXMlves,  both  heart  and  aword  ^ 
Under  Hie  oommeniing  eye 
We  will  meroh  to  victory ! 

"  Te  who  liet  moat  liet  in  f«itb. 
Fearing  neither  toil  nor  scathe ; 
Calm  'mid  the  bevilderiog  cry, 
Confident  of  Tictory ! 

«  Hark !  the  mntic  loud  and  aweet 
Thrflla  our  heert  and  etirs  our  f edt 
BretbrsB,  heada  upon  our  swords, 
Let  us  shout,  We  are  the  Lord's!** 
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REV.  S.  J.  WfllTMEE,  F.R.G;S.,  MISSIONARY  FROM  SAMOi; 

In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Christianity  has  met  with  as  great 
triumphs  as  in  any  portion  of  the  world.  Whole  populations  of  numarous 
islands  have  accepted  the  Gospel,  and  by  it  they  have  been  lifted  from 
fipiritual,  moral,  and  social  degradation.  Indeed,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, one  whole  race  of  men  found  in  those  islands  has  been  Christiaoued. 


The  Paoifio  Islanders  must  not  be 
lumped  together  and  spoken  of  as  one 
people.    There  are  races  of  men  found 
there  differing  as  greatty  in  external, 
and  also  in  mental,  charaoteristiosy  in 
social  customs  and  in  languages,  as  do 
the  African  from  Asiatic  tribes.     In 
fact,  there  are  two  races  whidi  have 
affinities  with  the  Africans. and  the 
Asiatics   respectively.      The  one   we 
usually  speak  of  as  the  black,  Papaar, 
or  Melanesian  raoe,  the  other  «8  Ike 
brown,   or   Malayo'Poljnesian   nee. 
It  is  of  tiiese  brown  -people  I  speke 
irhen  I  said  one  whole  raoe  had,  to  a 
great  extent,  become  Christian.  'With 
.  the  exception  of  the  Marquesas  Islands, 
part  of  the  Tuamotu  Arobipelago,  «nd 
two   or   three   other   small  'iselartied 
ifilands,  I  believe  it-'would  be  difiloalt 
io  find  a  hundred  people  belonging*  to 
that   raoe   in   Polynesia  -  who  wovld 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  heather. 
Of  course,  I  would  not  eay  they  are  all 
good  Christians.     But,  at  any  -rate, 
they  have  renooneed  idolatry,  and  are 
nominal  Chxistians.    I<am  often  asked 
irhether  there  are  many  heathen  vtill 
Temaining  in  Samoa.    And  I  am  able 
to  reply,  not  only  has  heathenism  (that 
is,  what  weiisually  mean  by  heathen- 
ism) disappeared  from  Samoa,  but  also 
from  most  of  the  islands  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Polynesia.    The  youth  of 
these  islands  have  never  seen. an  idol, 
except  it  be  a  stray  eurioaty  t  which 
has  not  found  its  way  to  this  oonntry ; 
and  all  they  know  of  heathenism  is 
what  they  learn  from  retorned  mis- 
(donaiies  who  have  been  in  what  they. 


astwell  a8<we,  call  healiien  hude.     If 

some   of    our   young    people    were 

brought  to  this  country,  one  6t  the 

most  interesting  places  they  could 

visit,  even  in  tins  great  London,~wcfaId 

be  the  Missionary  Museum  in'Blom.- 

field  Street;  for  there  they  would  aee, 

for  the  first  time,  the  visible  repreaen- 

tations   of    the    gods   their   fathcia 

'worshipped.     If  a  missionary  map  of 

the  Pacific -were  now  constnrtted  (and 

I  wieh  we  could  get  one  published,  fbr 

I  am  sure  it  would  be  moet  fntereaCin^ 

and  useful), -most  of  the  idands  in  a 

'large  portion  of  the  Pacific  wodtd  ilo 

longer  be   coloured   in  'tiie  aombiH» 

ehade  which  usually   indicates    t&e 

region  of  heatheddom ;  but  we  shotild 

have  to  use  for  it -certainly -as  bright 

'and  hcpefiil  a  tint  as  could,  *wiiii  any 

'jaatiee,  be  employed  to  represent- oar 

ownoootttiy.    To  eay  that-thiewiidle 

region  is  as  Ohristian  as  GheatBritain 

•  ia  not  to  say  all- we  would  *ifte'  to  aay 

of  it.   Terbaps  it  is  not  to  say  all -we 

might   truthfully    say   of,  at   least, 

portions  of  it ;  fmr  there  are,  without 

doubt,  many  islands -where,  «lthongh 

you- may  not  find  the  highest  type  of 

"tested,   developed,   vnd    thonn^gUy 

matured-  COiriBtianity  (which  indeed  ia 

not  reasonably  to  %e  expected),  entire 

populaiioaa  are  more  or  less  under  tlio 

influence  of    Ghristiasiity,   and    are 

bettered  by  it  in  morals  and  in  aooal 

life ;  and  where  a  laige  joviportion  (in 

some  instanoee  one*fillh  or  oAe-sbrth) 

of  the  population  -mAe  prefessiott  cf 

faith  in  Christ, 'and,  aa  iarrarwe  tut 

judge  of   them    by   their   entwtfd 
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conduot,  try  to  liye  aooording  to  the 

tomalxlxig    of-  OlQiai.     Xbo  nxanher  of 

chnzch-memberB  in  this  portion  of  the 
Fadflc,  in  connection  ydth  our  own, 
the  Wesleyan,  and  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Societies  is  abont  40,000,  and 
this  represents  a  population  of  nomi- 
nal Christians  amounting  to  between 
200,000  and  300,000.  An  interesting 
qnestion  to  us  all  is,  What  has 
led  to  these  comparatiTely'  large 
results  in  Polynesia  ?  Bace  character- 
istics are  often  given  as  the  sole  reason 
why  missionary  work  has  so  greatly 
afi^cted  these  people.  The  Padfio 
Islanders-are  thought  to  be  a  people 
mote  easily  influenced  and  led  than 
many  other  people.  There  is  some 
truth  in  that  view;  but  it  does 
not  express  anything  like  the  whole 


truth.  I  belieTe  the  chief  reason 
why  we  haye  met  with  so  much 
erident  suooees  in  our  missions  is,  that 
we  haye*  been  dealing  with  small 
populations  whidi  we  could  reach  all 
at  once,  and  influence  intimately  day 
by  day.  Our  people  have  not  come 
into  contact  with  their  Christian 
teachers  once  in  three  months,  or  once 
a  year;  but  almost  erery  day.  We 
have  not  exerted  an  influence  on  one 
in  a  million,  but  more  or  less  upon 
almost  every  individual  of  the  popxda- 
tion.  And  this  is  the  great  reason 
why  whole  islands  have  been 
Christianised.  If  the  same  could  be 
done  for  the  immense  populations  of 
India  and  China;  I  believe  substan- 
tially the  same  results  would  follow. 


Growth  op  Native  Cbubohbs. 

In  our  Polynesian  mtsaiona  we  have  taught  oar  people  two  important 
prinoiples  as  articles  of  the  Christian  creed,  viz.,  the  duty  of  self-help  and 
the  duty  of  helping  others.     These  articles  have  been  well  learnt  bythe 
people,  and  have  been  very  generally  put  into  practice. 

We  do  not  believe  in  making  our     than  in  the   Congregational  eense — 


people  Christian  paupers.    We  do  not 
believe  it  is  our  duty  to  do  for  them 
anything  they  are  able  to  do  for  them- 
selves.   We  believe  our  work  is  to  aid 
them  in  self-development.     And  in 
consequence   of     this,    our    mission 
churches  have  become   largely  self- 
snpportxDg,  and  all  are  progressing  in 
that  direction.    The  people  erect  their 
own  ohnroh  buildings.    Native  minis- 
ters are  trained  and  placed  as  pastors 
overthe  village  churches,  and  these  pas- 
tor8aie«npportedbythex>eopleforwho6e 
benefit  they  labour.   Thus  the  foreign 
misnonary   is,    to    a    great   extent, 
released  fh)m  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
oiBbe.    For  several  years  I  have  felt 
that  preaching  was  not  by  any  means 
my  ohief  work.   I  tried  rather  to  work 
tlmragfaf-native  preachers.     We  have 
hm^VbAofpi  in  the  Episcopal  rather 


helping  the  native  ministers  with  our 
counsel  and  instmotion  until  they  are 
suffidently  educated  and  developed  to 
bec<mie  independent  pastors.  Or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  we  have  occupied 
an  extraordinary  and  temporary  office, 
having  its  nearest  parallel  in  the  ex- 
traordinary apostolic  office ;  for  it  has 
been  our  work,  first,  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  then  to  found  churches  of 
believers,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
set  apart  elders  or  ministers  from 
among  the  people  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  those  churches.  And,  in 
due  time,  the  need  for  our  extra- 
ordinary office  will  cease.  I  would 
not,  however,  have  you  imagine 
that  time  has  already  come.  We  have 
arrived  at  a  time  when  tbe  number  of 
foreign  missionaries  may  be  judiciously 
decreased.     But,  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  our  people  depend  solely  upon 
the  missioiiftriea  for  their  literature,  it 
will  be  a  long  timo  before  we  shall  be 
able  to  leave  them  to  their  own 
vesouroes.  In  faot,  I  doubt  whether 
we  oould  safely  do  that  until  the 
standard  of  education  among  the 
native  ministers  becomes  high  enough 
to  enable  them  freely  and  fEuniliarly  to 
use  the  treasures  of  English  literature. 
If  that  standard  were  reached,  I  should 
not  fear  to  see  foreign  missionaries 
removed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
men  of  broad  culture,  who  should 
continue  at  the  head  of  colleges.  Our 
Polynesian  Christians  have  thoroughly 
learnt  the  second  article  of  the  creed 
which  I  mentioned,  viz.,  the  duty  of 
helping  others.  Hence  the  fact  tiiat 
year  by  year  large  sums  of  money  are 
contributed  by  them  to  the  funds  of 
our  Society.  Hence,  also,  the  fact 
that  from  our  oldest  missions  men  and 
women  have  gone  forth  as  missionaries 
to  legions  beyond  their  own  islands, 
or  groups  of  islands.  I  regard  it  as 
•one  of  the  most  cheering  facts  in  con- 


nection with  our  work,  that  each 
Ohmtian  island,  or  gvoup  nf  lalan^, 
is  a  centre  of  missionary  influence 
whence  the  light  is  spreading  all 
around.  Why,  even  one  of  our 
youngest  missions  in  that  region,  that 
in  the  EUice  Islands,  begun  only  in 
1865,  is  now  sending  to  us  in  the 
country  its  annual  contribution  to  our 
generfd  funds,  and  is  also  sending  its 
first  native  Christian  ministers  to  its 
neztneighbour,theGilbertgroup.  And, 
as  we  do  not  give  our  churches  any 
name,  sucli  as  Independent  or  Presby- 
terian, while,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
some  term  must  be  employed,  if  it  be 
only  to  distinguish  Christianity  from 
a  heathen  religion,  the  people  give  to 
it  the  name  of  the  island  or  group 
whence  they  have  reoeiyed  the  Gk)BpeL 
Thus,  in  Samoa,  our  mission  is  known 
as  the  lotu  Tahiti,  or  Tahitian  religion. 
And  in  many  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
lotu  Samoa,  or  Samoan  religion  is 
used ;  thus  indicating  that  by  Samoan 
evangelists  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  in  those  islands. 


Native  Evangelistio  Effort. 
Samoa  is  still  doing  a  great  and  good  work  in  this  direction.    And  as   I 
iiave  bad  the  privilege  of  seeing  something  of  that  work,  I  will  tell  you  a 
little  of  it,  first  in  the  EUice  and  then  in  the  Gilbert  Islands. 


Some  of  the  Ellice   Islands   were 
•occup'ed  by  Christian  teachers  from 
Samoa,  in  1865.    Owing  to  the  want 
-of  a  miesionary  ship  we  were  unable 
regularly  to  visit  them  for  some  time. 
But  five  years  after  they  oommenced 
iheir  work,  I  was   appointed  by  my 
fellow-missionaries     to     pay     these 
teachers  a  visit  in  the  John  WUliamu.  A 
iruly  marvellous  change  had  taken  place 
-during  those  five  years.    Idolatry  had 
disappeared  from  all  the  five  islands 
then  occupied.    All    the  people  were 
nominal  Chriatians.    With  few  excep- 
tions, they  had  learned  to  read— the 
majority  could  read  welL    The  people 


were  advandng  in  civilisation.  Iliej 
had  a  simple  code  of  written  laws. 
They  were  decently  dressed,  largely  in 
European  dothing.  Their  wants  in 
this  direction  had  grown  so  largely, 
that  traders  had  found  it  profitable  to 
settle  on  the  islands  to  porohaae 
native  produce,  and  furnish  the  people 
with  European  manuliaotared  goods 
in  return  for  it.  Their  language 
being  closely  related  to  the 
Samoan,  the  people  were  able  to 
use  our  books,  and  meet  of  them 
possessed  copies  of  the  BiUe  and  other 
books.  They  had  built  very  good 
stone    ohapels^   and  all  the  poofde* 
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wifhont      any      exceptions,      were 
accustomed  to  meet  in  them  to  wor- 
ship God.     Three  of  these   chapels 
vere  most  remarkable  stractnres ;  the 
walls  were  well  built  of  coral  lime- 
stone, the  Samoan  missionaries  being 
architects  and  master   builders,  and 
the  people   the    bmldeis.     At   one 
island  they  had  sent  to  Sydney  for 
their  doors  and  windows,  and  had  paid 
£120  for  them.    These  were  some  of 
the  ontward  signs  of  success.  I  thought 
they  spoke  well  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  civiliser  of  barbarous 
races,  and  that  they  also  spoke  well 
of   the     efficiency     of    our    native 
Polynesian  missionaries.     But  there 
▼ere  other  eyidences  that  the  Gospel 
had  not  been  preached  by  these  men 
in  Tain.    On  all  those  islands  I  fouud 
a  large  number  of  catechumens,  and 
I  oonyersed  indiyidually  with  Eeyeral 
hundreds  of  them,  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  had  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  more  important  truths  of  the 
Gospel.    With  many  of  these  I  was 
quite  satisfied  that  they  exercised  an 
intelligent  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
their   Sayiour,  and    in    consultation 
with  their    respectiye  ministers    we 
elected  295  of  these  to  aisociate  together 
in  Christian  fellowship  on  four  of  those 
islands.     I    had     tho     unspeakable 
pleasnreof  foundin  g  those  first  churches 
of  administering  the  rite  of  Christian 
baptism  to  those  conyerts  from  hea- 
thenism, and   then  of  uniting  with 
them  in  celebrating  for  the  fir^t  time 
on  those  islands  the  ordinance  of  the 
Loid*s  Sapper.    I  always  lack  words 
to  describe  the  feelings  I  experienced 
during  those  weeks  while  engaged  in 
this  work.     They  were  worth  going 
all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  to  experience. 
To  land  on  an  island  recently  under 
the  undisputed  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness— there  to  see  the  triumphs 
of  the  Gospel  as  preached  by  simple 


men  who  knew  comparatiyely  little 
except  that  Gospel, — ^to  be  permitted 
to  receiye  the  confession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ  from  men  and  women  who 
had,  a  few  years  before,  been  worship- 
pers of  other  gods, — ^to  administer  to 
them  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism  a9 
a  sign  of  their  faith,  and  then  to  unite 
with  them,  as  they,  with  wondering 
awe,  partook  of  the  symbols  of  tho 
Sayiour's  death,  altogether  affected  me 
so  much  that  I  scarcely  dare  hope  to 
experience  anything  to  compare  with 
the  joy  of  that  season  on  this  side 
of  heayen.  On  all  fiye  islands  I 
found  the  people  had  commenced  to 
contribute  of  their  means  to  help  in 
sending  the  Gospel  to  other  lands.  At 
one  I  receiyed  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion. I  was  in  the  house  of 'the 
minister — a  fine  specimen  of  our 
Samoan  natiye  ministers — when  he 
went  to  a  box  and  brought  out  a  bag 
which  he  placed  on  the  table  before 
me.  I  said,  "What  is  that?"  He 
replied,  *'  Last  May,  I  was  telling  my 
people  of  our  custom  in  Samoa  to  con- 
tribute annually  to  help  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  when  some 
of  them  said,  '"Well,  if  you  do  this  in 
Samoa,  why  should  not  we  do  it  ?  We 
haye  the  bread  of  life  now.  We  know 
there  are  many  people  who  lack  it. 
Why  should  we  not  help  to  send  it  to 
them  ?'"  So  they  at  once  set  to  work 
(they  were  chapel-building  at  the 
time ;  but  no  matter,  they  must  help 
others  as  well  as  themselyes),  they 
made  cocoa-nut  oil,  sold  it  to  the 
trader,  and  put  the  money  into  a  bag 
to  wait  until  a  missionary  arriyed.  I 
poured  it  out  and  counted  it,  and 
found  £40  93.,  the  first  free-will  offer- 
ing of  that  people  to  help  in  sending 
the  bread  of  life  to  the  perishing.  The 
population  of  that  yiUage  was  212; 
thus  their  gift  ayeraged  nearly  48.  per 
head. 
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The  Gilbert  Osoup. 

Our  missioii  in  the  Gilbert  Islands  'was  oommenced  in  the  year  1870. 
As  I  had  the  honour  of  placing  the  first  Christian  teachers  on  those  idands, 
perhaps  isome  account  of  my  visit  may  be  interesting.  There  I  saw  the 
people  untouched  by  .the^Gospely  and  was  able  to  contrast  their  condition 
with  the  condition  of  tiiose  who  had  experiemoed  its  etrilising^andptuifying 
power. 


Duiing   our  cruise  "we    found   on 
one  of  the  islands  a  native  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands  who  had  been  employed 
for  three  years  on  board  a   French 
labour  vessel  belonging  to  Tahiti.    He 
had  assisted  the  crew  of  that  vessel  in 
kidnapping  many  islanders  who  had 
been  taken  to  Tahiti  to  work  on  plan- 
tations there.    He  had  been  brought 
£rom  Tahiti  to  go  on  another  cruise, 
but  had  quarrelled  with  the  captain  of 
the  vessel,  and  had  reftised  to  help  him 
to  get  more  labourers.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  had  beeu  put  ashore  at  one 
of  the  islands  near  Samoa  at  which  we 
called.    This  man  asked  me  to  take 
him  to  his   home,  and  I  thought  I 
might  by  his  means  gain  access  to  his 
countrymen.     So   we   took  him    on 
board.    Afterwards  I  found   he  had 
been  a  desperate  character,  and  that 
he  was  lisared  wherever  he  was  known. 
He  had  been  called  "Sunday  **  on  board 
the  French   schooner,  and   by   that 
name  he  was  generally  known  on  the 
islands.     The   finding   of    this   man 
directed  my  attention  to  the  Gilbert 
Islands;    but  I  needed  a   good   in- 
terpreter to  go  with  me  there,  because 
the  Gilbert  Island  language  is  very 
different  firom  the  Samoan.    On  one  of 
the  Ellice  Islands  there  is  a  Gilbert 
Island  colony,  and  our  Samoan  mis- 
sionary there  knew  that  language.    So 
I  determined  to  try  and  take  him  with 
me.    When  we  reached  this  island,  I 
found  he  was  quite  willing  to  go.    I 
also  found  two  natives  of  one  of  the  ' 
Gilbert  Islands  who  had  been  living 


two  or  three  years  with  him  and  had 
become  Christians  were  anxious  to 
accompany  us.    So  we  all  sailed  for 
the  Gilbert  Islands.    To  this  Samoan 
missionary  and  those  two  native  Chris- 
tians  the  suocess  of  my  visit   was 
largely,    if    not   entirely,    dua.      It 
would  take  too  much  time  to  tell  you 
the  details  of  our  visit  to  the  different 
islands,  so  I  must  give  you  a  summary 
only.    At  first  we  were  received  with 
suspicion  and  fear.    Our  veseel  was 
supposed    to     be    a   labour-Tosael— 
called  by  the  natives  a  man-stealing 
vessel.    The  people  armed  themselves 
to  resist  our  landing,  and  only  after 
considerable  difficulty  were  we  able  to 
open  friendly   communications    with 
them.    But  providentially  I  had  with 
me  men  who  knew  the  language,  and 
men  who  were  ^known  to  the  people. 
And  when,  by  their  means,  we  con- 
vinced them  that  we  were  hcna  fide 
missionaries,  and  that  our  ship  was 
<<the  vessel  of  the  Word  of  God,"  we 
were  received  with  many  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.    We  found  a  report  of 
the  American  miasionaries  who  were 
working  further   to   the   north  bad 
reached  these  islands,  that  the  character 
of  missionaries  was  understood,  and 
that  we  were  regarded  as  the  protectors 
of  the  people  from  the  depredations  of 
the  white  slavers.    On  the  Islsnd  of 
Tamana  we  found  one  man  who  bad 
been  some  time  on  board  an  Americta 
whaling  vessel,  and  he  had  picked  up 
a  Httie  broken  English.    This  man 
was  dressed  in  European  tUMm,  so  be 
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put  hifluself  forwArd  as  chief  spokea- 
man.    The  result  of  my  conference 
with  those  people  that  day  was  the 
location  of  a  Christian  teacher  upon 
the  inland.    Without  doubt  the  chief 
motiTe  the  people  had  in  receiving  him. 
was  the  hope  that  he  would  be  a  pro- 
tector to  them  from  the  kidnappers. 
Thus,  even  that  evil  was  overruled  for 
good.    And  siuce  that  timet  the  people 
have  learnt  to  value  their  teacher  for 
the  sake  of  the  message  heluis  preached 
to    them.      Por.   there,    the    Gospel 
has  preyed  itself— as  it  has   proved 
itself  eveiywhere  else — ^the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.    I  should  like  to 
tell  you  of  my  visits  to  some  other 
islands,  but  time  fwbids.     Daring  the 
cruise  I  had  the  honour  of  placing 
teaohers  ou  five  islands  up  to  that  time 
heathen.     And  ou  all  those  islands 
the  teaohers:  have  been  labouring  with 
suooess  up  to  the  present  day.    I  saw 
tlie  people  as  naked  savages — as  low 
and   sttvage  as  men  well  could  be. 


Every  few  yards  as  I  walked  about 

the  islands^  and  in  the  centre  of  every 

house,  I  saw  the  shrines  of  their  gods. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  preaching  - 

of  the   Gospel   a  great  chAoge  has 

already  taken   place.     Most  of  the 

people  have>  renounced  idolatry,  and 

have    come    more     or-   less    under 

Ghnstiaa    instruction.      Some  have 

given  evidence  of  change  of  heart,  and 

have    been    admitted    to   Christian 

fellowship.      These     changes     have 

affected  for   good  the  population  of 

those  islands,  lifting  them  from  the 

depths  of  their  moral  degradation,  and 

setting  them  ou  the  road  to  a  develop. 

ment  which  ia  affecting  every  part  of 

their  life.    They  are  being  lifted  from 

a  position  little  superior  to  that  of 

beasts  to  beoome  men;  their  better 

social  and  moral  instincts  are  being 

cultivated,  and  we  believe  some  of 

them  have  experienced  that  spiritual 

change    by   which    they   are   being 

purified  and  sanctified. 


Missions  and  Civilisation. 

Before  I  conclude  allow  me  to  speak  on  one  or  two  practical  points.  The 
condition  of  barbarous  and  savage  races  of  men  is  a  serious  question  pressing 
for  consideration,  not  only  on  the  philanthropist,  but  also  on  the  ordinary 
politician.  The  savage  is  no  longer  isolated  from  the  civilised  world.  We 
can  no  longer  ignore  his  existence.  We  must  do  something  with  him — even 
if  it  be  only  for  our  own  sakes. 


Thanks  to  the  progress  of  Christian 
principles  in  this  missionary  and 
humane  age,  we  cannot  now  allow  him 
to  be  shot  down  and  killed  off  like 
vermin  as  was  done  in  America,  in 
Tasmania,  and  in  some  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia in  former  generations.  We  may 
still  have  a  slave  trade  for  a  time  car- 
ried on  under  some  euphonious  name, 
like  that  "  labour  traffic  "  which  lately 
existed  in  the  Pacific.  But  when  once 
the  Christian  public  understands  its 
real  nature  they  will  soon  stamp  it  out 
of  existence.    We  are  all  now  desirous 


of  improving  the  barbarous  races.  And 
the  question  is — How  can  we  best  do 
this  P  Some  say  carry  civilisation  to 
the  savage ;  supply  him  with  remunera- 
tive labour ;  teach  him  to  trade,  and 
improve  his  condition  in  this  vray. 
This,  sir,  is  theory:  nothing  but 
theory.  Carry  to  the  savage  civilisation 
forsooth  I  I  vnll  tell  you  what  that 
means  in  Polynesia.  Practically,  it 
means  to  carry  the  white  man's  strong 
drink,  and  the  white  man's  vices  to 
races  without  physical  and  moral 
stamina  sufficient  to  bear  them.    And 
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the  resnlt  is  deBtmctaoB,  not  oiyilisa- 
tion.  Now,  sir,  I  think,  vithont 
boasting,  I  may  say  I  haTO  seen 
enough  of  sayage  and  semi -civilised 
men,  and  haye  seen  enough  of  the 
means  used  to  benefit  such  men,  to 
warrant  me  in  ezpresring  an  opinion 
on  this  subject.  And  I  say  positively, 
not  only  to  this  sympathetic  audience, 
but  to  all  outside,  I  believe  the  simple 
preaching  of  the  Gk)spel  to  be  the  only 
•effective  means  by  which  barbarous 
and  savage  races  can  be  lifted  from 
their  savagery  and  raised  to  a  respect- 
able position  among  civilised  men. 
Sir,  ^*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth ; "  physical  salvation  to 
decaying  races ;  moral  salvation  to  the 
vicious ;  social  salvation  to  those  wHose 
social  relations  are  little  better  than 
bestial ;  and  spiritual  salvation  to  those 
who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ! 
Carry  civilisation  first  I  Why  the 
Gospel  is  the  beat  civiliser  of  savage 
men  I  know,  and  the  missionary  is  the 
best  pioneer  of  commerce  among  such 
people.  Christianity  is  not  a  mere 
belief.  It  is  eminently  practical.  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  always  promotes  the 
highest  and  best  civilisation  wherever 
it  goes.  And  I  can  appeal  to  com- 
mercial men  to  support  Christian 
miraions  to  savages  upon  commercial 
principles,  if  they  have  no  higher 
principles  to  influence  them.  A  shrewd 
man  of  business  told  me  a  little  before 
I  left  the  Pacific,  he  had  been  advised 
to  send  a  vessel  and  open  a  trading 
station  in  New  Guinea.  *'  But,"  said 
he,  "your  mission  has  not  been  long 
enough  established  there  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  us  to  go  at  present." 
He  looked  at  the  matter  purely  from  a 
business  standpoint,  and  he  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  He  meant,  of 
course,   that    Christianity    had    not 


exerted  a  sufficient  influence  to  oroats 
wants  in  the  people — the  want  of 
clothing,  for  example — ^and  that  the 
trader  must  wait  until  the  pioneer 
of  commerce  had  done  more.  Last 
week  I  made  a  statement  in  Liver- 
pool which  seemed  to  interest 
some  of  the  merchants  there ;  and  it 
was  the  only  thing  in  my  speech  one 
of  the  daily  jMipers  reported.  It  was 
this— that  every  missionary  we  send 
to  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  creates  a  trade  to  the  valne 
of  £10,000  per  annum.  Thatlbelie?e 
is  a  low  estimate.  But  for  our  mis- 
sions that  trade  would  not  exist.  Of 
course  the  merchant  develops  it,  bat 
the  missionary  originates  it  Talk  of 
civilisation  and  eommeroel  I  say 
Christianity  is  the  best  promoter  of 
both.  Oh !  my  dear  friends,  I  believe 
in  the  Gospel.  And,  by  the  Gospel,  I 
mean  (for  it  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  these  days  to  define  even  thai 
word)  the  good  news  of  Gfod's  love  as 
maniifested  in  the  gift  of  His  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  fbr  the  sin  of  the 
world.  I  mean  a  Gospel  with  the 
Cross  of  Calvary  as  its  centre,  as  its  aU 
attractive  power.  Without  that,  I  haye 
no  more  faith  in  Christianity  (if  there 
can  be  Christianity  without  it)  than  I 
have  in  Buddhism.  "And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Me."  That  is  the  sole  power 
of  Christianity  as  distinguished  from 
other  systems  of  ethics.  I  hope  that 
glorious  passage  will  ever  be  the  motto 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
that  we  shall  never  get  away  from  our 
faith  in  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  only 
power  able  to  draw  the  world  from  sin, 
degradation,  and  death.  If  ever  we 
do,  we  may  recall  our  missionaries, 
give  up  our  work,  and  turn  our  mis- 
sion house  into  a  socialist  club,  fbr  all 
the  good  we  shall  do» 
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How  THB  Gospel  Works. 

I  have  tried  to  study  the  effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  upon  the 
heathen,  and  I  have  seen  them  first  of  all  interested  in  the  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Christians'  God,  and  they  have  heen  willing  to  become 
His  worshippers,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  something — some  material  ad- 
vantage. 


But  this  idea  interests  them  only — 
it  doe3  not  touch  their  hearts.  Then 
I  have  seen  them  as  they  have  heard 
the  Btory  of  God's  love,  as  manifested 
in  the  gift  of  His  Son.  And  this  has 
not  only  interested  them ;  it  has  gone 
right  down  to  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts;  it  has  thexe  found  all  that 
romained  of  manhood  in  the  savage ; 
it  has  found  the  almost  lost  fragment 
of  the  Divine  part  which  was  breathed 
into  him  with  the  breath  of  God  when 
he  hecame  man.  The  germ  of  a  new 
life  has  been  placed  there  which  has 
made  that  once  savage  being  capable 
of  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual 
development.  Love  has  begotten 
love.  Once  dormant  faculties  have 
heen  stirred  into  life ;  and  under  the 
nurturing  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  savage  has  become  honest, 
noble,  manly,  and  pure — a  useful 
member  of  society,  a  faithful  and 
devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Hy  dear  Christian  friends,  wo  have  the 
only  true  panacea  for  the  world's  woes. 
It  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour.  We  enjoy  the  blessings  the 
Gospel  confers.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  is  still  without  those 
blessings.  Shall  we  selfishly  enjoy 
them,  while  we  see  the  world  un- 
blessed? No;  our  presence  here  be- 
speaks our  interest  in  the  work,  and 
our  honest  wish  to  do  it.  But  do  we 
feel  it  enough?  I  fear  that  in  the 
hearts  of  many  good  Christians  there 
is  a  feeling  of  hopelessness,  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  Some 
vo  SAying  they  fear  the  world  cannot 


be  won  for  Christ  under  the  present 
order  of  things.  They  are  looking  with 
longing  for  some  great  and  total 
change,  and  I  very  much  fear,  in  the 
case  of  some,  at  least,  this  feeling 
paralyses  their  arms  and  damps  their 
ardour  for  aggressive  work.  If  I  read 
my  Bible  aright,  the  world  is  to  be 
won  for  Christ  by  human  effort.  As 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  once 
said  *' We  have  our  marching  orders." 
'*  Gk>  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  '*  Go 
ye  "  now.  The  church  has  been  too 
long  already  in  comprehending  her 
duty.  Go  now,  without  further  delay. 
Preach  the  Gospel.  Lift  high  the 
Cross  of  Calvary.  As  to  results ;  well, 
do  not  let  us  trouble  ourselves  too 
much  about  them.  Let  us  carry  out 
our  marching  orders,  and  be  willing  to 
leave  the  issue  vrith  our  Divine  Leader, 
if  we  should  have  to  toil  long  and  pain- 
fully without  seeing  much  success.  But, 
if  I  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times, 
we  shaH  not  have  to  wait  for  results. 
The  fields  are  already  white  with  the 
harvest.  We  want  only  labourers  to 
reap  them.  Christianity  has  never 
been  as  strong  as  she  now  is.  The 
world  has  never  before  been  so  well 
prepared  for  the  Gospel.  Talk  about 
scepticism  and  infidelity,  and  other 
bugbears  of  the  present  day,  as  if  the 
very  existence  of  Christianity  were  at 
stake !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  enemies 
80  anxious  to  kill  a  decaying,  a  dying 
foe?  I  never  did.  Christianity 
decaying!  No;  a  thousand  times, 
no!    She  never  was  so  well  prepared 
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Lord  for  His  inheritance,  and  tke 
nttermoBt  parts  of  the  earth  for  His 
posseBfiion.  Strong  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  let  ns  go  forth 
and  take  possession  of  the  earth  for 
Him  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 


for  aggressiYe  work  as  she  now  is. 
'  She  is  just  coming  to  the  fulness  of 
her  strength,  to  go  forth  and  ble» 
the  whole  world.  Let  us  then  renew 
our  pledges  before  God  this  morning, 
to  do  our  share  in  aiding  her  triumphs. 
The  heathen  haye  been  girea  to  our 

Rev.  R  Robinson  :  At  this  stage  of  the  meeting  it  is  usual  to  make  the 
coUeotioQ ;  and  I  haye  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  friends  here  with 
thankful  hearts  who  will  be  ready  to  give  a  praotioal  expression  thereof.  One 
has  been  sent  up  to  me ;  I  will  just  announce  it  as  a  good  example.  George 
Williams,  Esq.,  sends  a  thank-ofifering  of  £105. 

The  collection  was  then  made,  and  the  hynm  sung  comonencing — 

**  Hallelujah !    Baise,  O  raise 
To  oar  God  the  song  of  praise." 

THE  SECOND  RESOLUTION. 

Rev.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  Plymouth  :  Sir,  the  resolution  I  am  requested 
to  move  reads  as  follows  : — 

''  That  this  meeting  rejoices  to  hear  that,  under  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  Board,  the  aggressive  work  of  the  Society  has  in  bo  many  of  their  missioni 
been  substantially  increased.  The  members  of  tho  Society  are  glad  to  find  that 
much  new  ground  has  been,  occupied  in  Madagascar,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
many  difficulties,  the  members  of  the  Mission  to  Lake  Tanganyika  haye  made 
good  the  first  stage  of  their  important  journey. 

**  That  J.  Kemp- Welch,  Esq.,  be  Treasurer;  that  the  Rey.  Dr.  Mullens  be 
Foreign  Secretary;  the  Bey.  Robert  Robinson  be  Home  Seoretary;  and  the 
Bey.  Edward  H.  Jones  be  Deputation  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  That 
the  lists  of  Directors  and  of  the  Board  Conmiittee  nominated  by  the  Anniul 
Meeting  of  Directors  be  approved,  and  that  the  gentlemen  therein  named  be 
appointed  Directors  for  the  year." 


One  word  about  the  buaLness  part  of 
this  resolution.  This  meeting  is  called 
upon  to  appoint  the  ezecutiye  of  this 
great  Society  for  the  next  year.  Upon 
them  will  rest  the  burden  of  care  and 
responsibility  inseparable  ficom  the 
direction  of.  this  Society.  How 
great  that  work  i%  how  heavy  the 
burden  mnflt  be,  must  appeac  to  us 
all  if  we  only  know  what  lies  behind 
the  two  refiarenoes  in  my  resolution. 
Madagaaoar  and  the  Tanganyika  Mis* 
sion  are  sufficiently  ezpxessiye  of 
aaadety  and  oase  and  responaihility  on 


behalf  of  the  Directors.    It  seems,  tar, 

only  fitting  that  there  should  be  oa» 

word  expressive  of  the  obligation  ov 

churches  are  under  to  the  gentlemen 

and  officers  who  haye  the  management 

of  this  Society,  and*  at  the  same  tim^ 

that  there  should  be  an  ei^reesion  on 

our  party  not  only  of  strong  oonfi- 

dence,   but   of  prayerfol   sympathy 

with  them  in  the  work  that  they  have 

to  do.    Listening  to  the  xepoxis  which 

are  presented  to  us  from  year  to  year, 

we  aie  getting  to  fed  that  the  fields 

of  misBionaxy  enteipiue  aie  beoomiiiff 
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kaS&u  to  TIB  as   a   *well-traYelled 
eomitry;  the  oatline  does  not  change, 
but  ihe^  floeneiy  is  always  fresh.    Be- 
cause there   is  life  and  progress  in 
iluB  work  there  is  always  variety  and 
always  new  interest.      And  as  one 
Hstesed  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Whitmee, 
indicating  as  it  did  the  change  that 
is  pasBuig  over  those  nations  to  wMoh 
the  Gospel  has'  heen  carried,  one  felt 
that  that   change   is   not   the    less 
real,  nor  the  less  snre,  beeanse  it  may 
be  silent  and  gradual  as  the  change 
which  passes  oyer  the  £Eice  of  nature 
when  spring  air  breathes  along  barren 
bilU,  and  summer  suns  sweeten  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.    He  reminded  us 
of  some  whose  hope  as  to  the  ultimate 
Buccess  of  missionary  work  is  failing. 
Well,  I  think  that  if  there  are  any 
sach  here,  or  any  who  may  happen 
to  be  afflicted  with  anything   like  a 
wayering  faith  in  the  supernatural,  in 
the  power  of  the  Gospel,  it  would  be 
a  healthy  exercise   just  to  take  up 
some  of  the  earlier  reports  of  this 
Society,  and  read  those  reports  in  the 
light  of  the  reports  which  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  present  day.    I  happened 
the  other  day  to  be  turning  over  some 
old  papets,  and  I  came  upon  one  of  the 
earliest  reports  of  one  of  the  oldest 


county  auxiUaries  of  this  Society.  I 
*Tead  it"  with  great  and  peculiar  in- 
terest,  not  because  it  was  so  much  fike 
the  reports  that  we  hear  now- a- days, 
but  because  it  was  so  very  unlike 
them.  I  yrould  not  yenture  to  picture 
in  the  language  of  that  report 
the  scenes  which  were  presented 
there  in  a  description  of  what  was 
called,  in  the  language  of  that  day, 
the  tremendous  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness ;  but  the  report  was  inter- 
esting jast  as  a  record  of  missionary 
thought  at  the  beginning  of  thia 
century,  as  indicating  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  some  of  the  earliest 
friends  and  supporters  of  this  Society, 
and  especially  as  marking  that  which 
attracted  their  attention  and  stimu- 
lated their  compassionate  interest.  I 
confess  as  I  read  that  old  report  I 
found  idyself  asking  this  question, 
''  How  is  it  we  neyer  hear  anything  of 
this  kind  now  ?"  It  is  not  that  the 
darker  shadows  haye  entirely  dis- 
appeared, but  that  there  has  grown 
into  the  picture  so  much  of  brightness 
that  the  general  scenery  is  becoming 
entirely  changed.  As  one  read  that 
report,  from  end  to  end,  one  felt  surely, 
'*The  old  things  are  passing  away; 
all  things  are  becoming  new.*' 


PSBSONAL  CONBECRATIOK. 

If  we  look  at  home  we  are  told  of  the  immense  inorease  of  wealth  in  our 
chunsheS)  and  I  suppose  it  oannot  be  denied.  In  that  respect,  therefore, 
there  is  no  lack  of  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work. 
Has  the  true  missionary  spirit  got  into  the  life  of  our  ohurches  yet  1  Do 
not  we  ourselyes,  and  do  not  we  allow  our  churches  too  largely  to  look 
upon  this  missionary  work  as  though  it  were  simply  a  kind  of  department 
of  Christian  seryioe,  and  that  people  may  just  select  and  choose  if  they 
irill,  and  if  they  do  not  like  to  do  this  they  may  as  well  do  something  else  1 
Is  that  idea  truel    Is  it  true  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  1 

I  lemember,    as  I  look  back,  it  the  kingdoms  and  tribes  and  families 

^^ems  to  me,  as  though  our  Lord  laid  of  men,  and  said,  <*  Qo  ye  into  all  the 

His  hand  upon  the  Church  and  led  it  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  eyery 

out,  and  placed  it  face  to  face  with  all  creature '' — that  was  the  idea  that  was 
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to  take  root  in  the  Ohristian  Churoli, 
is  to  be  its  formative  thought,  that 
was  to  draw  out  its  energies,  to  direct 
its  powers,  to  create  its  unity,  and  to 
sustain  its  inspirations.  There  was 
nothing  local,  there  was  nothing 
limited,  about  it.  The  Church  simply 
placed  face  to  face  with  the  great 
world;  there  is  your  field,  go  in, 
scatter  the  seeds  of  truth  broadcast, 
and  by-and-by  the  haryest  fihall  be 
gathered  in.  The  Church  has  thus 
to  be  the  representatiye,  not  of  work 
to  be  done  here  and  there,  but  of  the 
world-wide  circulation  of  the  Qospel. 
The  Church  was  to  be  the  great  ex- 
pression of  Qod's  infinite  love  to  a 
fallen  world;  the  Church  was  to 
declare  the  greatness  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  salvation  that  ia  in  Jesus 
Christ  for  every  man  everywhere. 
Sir,  there  is  such  a  splendour  in 
this  enterprise  that  even  were  it  un- 
Buccessfu],  its  very  grandeur,  the  very 
nobleness  of  its  daring,  would  save  it 
from  contempt.  We  want  to  get  this 
idea  thoroughly  rooted  in  our  churches, 
and  become  the  inspiration  of  our 
Church  life.  I  feel,  tiien,  that  we  are 
more  dependent  upon  this  idea  than 
we  know.  I  think  that  God  taught 
the  Church  a  great  lesson  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  when,  with  the 
Evangelical  revival,  there  was  this 
outpouring  of  the  missionary  spirit ; 
and  who  can  tell  but  that  when  the 
time  comes  that  this  idea  about  the 
conversion  of  the  world  becomes  the 
very  idea  of  our  Church  life,  and  the 
Church  rises  to  this  higher  level,  and 
enters  into  the  grandeur  of  Gk>d*s  great 
purpose,  our  power  for  good  at  home 
will  not  be  immeasurably  increasedl? 
Oh,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  salvation  of 
every  soul,  that  every  form  of  spiritual 
success,  becomes  more  sigtiifioant,  more 
important,  more  glorious,  when  we 
look  at  it  in  relation  to  that  ultimate 
result  which  Qod  has  set  before  us  as 


the  very  work  of  the  Christian  Church. 
I  think,  sir,  that  a  mothei^s  prayers 
for  her  own  boy  will  become  purer, 
will  become  more  earnest,  will  become 
more  passionate,  when  she  looks  at 
the  conversion  of  that  boy  in  its  rela- 
tion to  that  greater  work  that  God  has 
committed  to  the  church,  and  I  think 
our  church  prayer  will  grow  purer, 
will  grow  intenser,  will  grow  more 
passionate,  when  this  idea  of  Christ  is 
the  very  inspiration  of  our  church  life. 
It  is  not  ours  to  convert  the  world; 
all  we  can  do  is  to  labour  for  it.    Our 
divine  Lord  and  Master  did  not  convert 
it.  He  toiled.  He  prayed,  He  suffered, 
He  died.    It  is  for  us  to  follow  His 
footsteps,  and  we  may  well  follow  Him 
— that  majestic  One^[to  use  the  words 
of   another,    who    was   the   Holiest 
amongst  the  mighty,  and  the  Mightiest 
amongst  the  holy ;  who,  with  His  own 
pierced  hands,  has  lifted  empires  from 
their  hinges,  has  turned  the  stream  of 
centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still 
governs  the  ages.    As  I  looked  hack 
this  morning,  as  I  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Mullens  and  Mr.  Whit- 
mee,  as  I  have  watched  the  pathway 
of  the  messenger  of  truth  over  the 
mountains   and   the    valleys  of  the 
heathen  world,  I  have  seen  darkness 
become  light  at  his  coming}  I  have 
seen  the  air  purified  by  his  breath,  I 
have  seen  flowers  spring  up  in  his 
desert  way,  I  have  seen  a  new  people 
called  into  existmce  at  his  voice.   Go 
on,  thou  meeseoger  of  truth.    There 
are  nations  that  long  for  thee  still,  asd 
peoples  that  wut  for  thy  coming,  and 
hearts  that  are  desolate  and  sad,  that 
will  know  no  rest,  no  joy,  until  they 
see  thy  shining  face,  and  reoave  the 
message  of  God*8  love  £rom  thy  very 
lips.    How  beautiftil  upon  the  monn- 
tains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  biingeth 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peB<»> 
that  saith  unto  nations,  Xhy  SsTionr 
reigneth. 
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The  £er.  J.  Kiln£d,  Secretary  of  the  Wealeyan  Missionaxy  Society, 
in  seconding  the  resolution,  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  our  new  relations 
with  India,  owing  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  as  EmpresSi  and  to 
the  added  obligations  we  are  under  to  evangelize  that  vast  empire,  to 
emancipate  it  from  priests,  and  elevate  its  women.  The  resolution  was 
rapported  by  W.  H.  Wills,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Bristol,  who  said  : — 


I  am  glad  to  stand  upon  this  plat- 

foim,  because  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 

possihle  for   any    one    to   have   an 

aqoaintanoe  with  the   character   of 

this  Society  without  feeling   a   very 

itrong  interest  and  sympathy  with  its 

history  and  its  success.    That  history 

now  extends  over  the  greater  part  of 

the  century,  and,  if  time  permitted,  I 
might  trace  it  from  its  earliest  incep- 
tion. But  yon  have  to-day  heard  from 
the  Beport  which  has  been  read  to  you 
that  it  has  now  embraced,  not  only  the 
tvo  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
also  the  great  area  of  the  South  Pacific 
Basin.  Well,  sir,  I  am  here  to-day 
simply  aa  a  lay  representative  of  our 
community,  efpeaking  for  my  own 
neighbourhood  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  I  am  here  to  testify  to  the  interest 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

T.  L.  Devitt,  Esq.,  proposed,  and  Henbt  Wbiqht,  Esq.,  seconded  the 
next  resolution : — 

'*  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Assembly  be  presented  to  Samuel  Morley,  Esq., 
^LF.,  for  hifl  kindness  in  presiding  over  the  meeting." 

The   Chairman  having  briefly  replied,  t^o  verses  of  the  hymn  com- 

nencing— 

^  Jestis,  immortal  Eingi  arise, 
Bise  and  aasert  Thy  sway," 

ero  snug,  and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  tho  Eev,  R.  W.  Dalk« 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


which  is  felt  in  the  operations  of  the 
Society,  and  to  the  entire  confidence 
which  is  felt  in  the  policy  of  the 
Directors.  What  that  policy  has 
achieved  you  read  in  the  present  con- 
dition and  the  past  history  of  the 
Society,  and  I  trnst  that  while  that 
policy  is  maintained  the  success  of 
the  Society's  efforts  abroad  may  be 
uninterrupted,  and  that  its  support  at 
home  may  be  very  largely  increased. 
I  have  great  confidence  in  the  fiituro 
of  this  Sodety.  I  look  upon  it  aa 
likely  to  have  a  great  influence  in  the 
opening  up  of  AMca  to  Christianity 
and  civilisation,  and  I  trust  that,  great 
as  have  been  its  achievements  in  tho 
past,  its  successes  in  theftituremay  be 
still  more  widely  extended. 
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**The  mountains  shall  briiig  peace  to  the  people,  and  the  little  hilla  by  righteoosnau." 

Psalm  Izxii.  3. 

Throughout  the  sacred  writings  nature  is  constantly  described  as  in 
profound  sjrmpathj  with  man.    Numerqus  poetical  allusions  occur  in 
the  Psalms  and  prophecies  in  which  tlft  removal  of  the  curse  from  the 
gromid  is  made  to  didpend  upon  the  removul  of  the  moral  taint  from 
human  nature.     As  the  woes  of  creation-  radiated  from  man's  sin,  so 
the  restoration  of  creation  will  radiate  from  man's  righteousness.     The 
beauty  of  the  redeemed  soul  will  be  reflected  in  the  beauty  of  a 
regenerated  earth;  and  man,  having  the  image  of  God  in  which  hu 
was  created  restored  to  him,  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  will  be  like  another  Adam  in  another  Eden.     This  sympathy 
between  the  moral  and  physical  worlds  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
seventy-second   Psalm.    Through    the   righteous    rule  of   the   new 
kiag  of  Israel  the  physical  features  of  the  Land  of  Promise  would 
contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.     Their 
enjoyment  of  it  would  be  a  kind  of  renewal  of  the  basis  of  paradise. 
The  peace  of  the  mountains  and  the  fertility  of  the  valleys  would  be 
God's  benison  made  visible   to  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works. 

Mountains  in  olden  times  were  associated  with  gloom  and  terror. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  waste  places  of  creation,  the  outmost  bounds 
of  nature,  which  the  imagination  peopled  with  shapes  of  evil.  Their 
bare  rocks  and  snowy  peaks,  dark  forests  and  frequent  storms,  repelled 

u 
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all  human  sympathies,  and  seedied  to  belong  to  an  alien,  accursed  land. 
Scenes  of  grandeur  which  the  traveller  will  now  traverse  half  the 
globe  to  gaze  upon  with  rapture,  were  then  avoided  altogether  ;  or  if 
necessity  required  that  they  should  be  visited,  they  were  passed 
quickly  through  with  shuddering  dread.  The  peasants  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  are  insensible  to  their  glory.  The  hardness  aud 
severity  of  their  lives  hide  from  them  the  beauty  and  the  majesty  of 
the  scenes  amid  which  they  are  spent.  To  them  the  rocks  and  the 
glaciers  are  only  sources  of  danger,  obstructions  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  restrictions  upon  their  pastoral  labours.  For  them 
all  the  elements  of  sublimity  are  only  suspensions  of  the  benign  and 
productive  powers  of  nature ;  and  they  would  prefer  a  green* 
monotonous  cattle  alp,  or  a  smiling  cornfield  beside  a  quiet  stream  in 
the  valley,  to  the  wildest  wonders  of  the  barren  upper  heights.  What  is 
it  that  has  changed  so  completely  our  feelings  towards  the  mountains 
in  these  modem  days?  One  i-eason  undoubtedly  is  the  vast  increase 
of  population,  and  the  multiplied  facilities  of  travel.  In  olden  times 
population  was  scanty  and  widely  scattered  ;  life  was  calm  and  quiet, 
and  was  passed  within  a  narrow  area,  which  few  cared  to  enlarge. 
Nature  overpowered  man,  and  he  sought  relief  from  her  constant 
obtrosiveness  and  monotony  in  human  society ;  and  hence  he  preferred 
scenes  that  reminded  him  of  man's  triumph  over  Nature,  and  of  his 
presence  and  associations,  to  those  in  which  Nature  reigned  with 
undisputed  sway.  But  the  enormous  growth  of  our  large  cities,  the 
vast  increase  of  the  population,  spreading  over  the  country,  cultivating 
all  the  soil,  and  crowding  every  horizon  with  the  signs  of  its  busy 
industry,  the  hurry,  excitement,  and  artificiality  of  our  age — all  have 
inspired  a  longing  for  solitude,  and  a  taste  for  scenes  where  Nature  is 
all  in  all  and  man  is  nothing.  In  our  altered  circumstances  we  take 
pleasure  in  what  our  ancestors  disliked  ;  and  fleeing  by  railway  and 
steamer  and  coach  from  the  toil-worn  haunts  of  men,  we  take  refuge 
in  the  wildei^ness.  May  we  not  also  in  some  meaBure  attribute  the 
change  to  the  influence  of  a  more  enlightened  Christianity,  which  has 
made  us  more  alive  to  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  apart  altogether 
from  their  uses  to  man ;  which  has  taught  us  that  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth,  whi(di  our  forefathers  looked  upon  as  accursed,  are  the 
sources  of  its  health  and  fertility,  and  are  even  more  precious  than  its 
cornfields  and  meadows  ?    We  are  beginning  to  see  now  that  nothing 
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tiiafc  Qod  has  made  is  in  itself  common  or  unclean,  and  that  all  the 
physical  earth  unassociated  with  man's  sin  lies  under  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  as  truly  as  in  the  Edenic  state.  The  mountains  and  the  wilder- 
nesses of  the  earth,  which  our  forefathers  regarded  as  evidences  of  the 
Fall^  are  precisely  the  parts  that  have  altogether  escaped  the  curse 
upon  the  ground ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  garden  and  the  field,  where 
Nature  comes  into  contact  with  man,  and  is  made  to  minister  to  his 
wants,  that  she  shares  his  doom. 

1.  In  the  words  I  have  chosen  for  our  meditations,  the  Psalmist 
obviously  referred  to  the  security  which  the  shelter  of  the  mountains 
aflTorded  to  a  God-fearing  people.  This  is  the  litei-al  meaning  of  the 
expression.  The  peace  which  the  mountains  give  is  in  the  first 
instance  a  peace  of  safety.  On  the  plains  man  is  exposed  on  every 
side  to  attack,  and  there  are  no  natural  barriers  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  In  rude  and  lawless  lands  the  dwellers  of  the  plains 
live  in  continual  alarm.  They  cannot  cultivate  the  soil  in  peace  \ 
they  cannot  be  sure  of  their  possessions  for  a  single  day.  The  farmers 
in  the  more  level  and  fertile  parts  of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  sow 
and  reap  their  fields  in  bands,  to  defend  themselves  and  their  harvests 
from  marauders ;  and  this  fact  lends  a  new  emphasis  and  meaning 
to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  referring  to  those  who  sow  in  tears  and 
go  forth  weeping,  beaj^g  precious  seed.  Dwellers  in  the  plains  must 
fortify  their  houses  if  they  live  alone,  and  if  in  communities  they  must 
surround  their  towns  and  villages  with  walls  and  moats.  But  among 
the  mountains  Nature  herself  surrounds  man's  home  with  ramparts  of 
defence  and  guards  his  possessions.  The  only  strife  he  has  to  fear  is 
that  of  the  elements.  Surrounded  by  lofty  precipices,  containing 
hidden  recesses  that  can  only  be  reached  with  great  toil  and  difficulty, 
mountains  have  always  been  the  strongholds  of  freedom,  where 
patriotism  has  taken  its  last  stand,  and  religion  has  found  a  secure 
sanctuary,  and  the  tide  of  conquest  that  has  elsewhere  swept  every- 
thing before  it  has  found  an  iron  shore  that  hurled  it  back.  Wretched 
tribes,  gradually  driven  up  through  oppression  from  their  native  fields, 
have  there  maintained  the  last  struggle  of  despair  against  the  over- 
whelming foe.  Just  as  the  alpine  flowers  that  gi-ow  on  the  mountains 
are  the  last  survivors  of  the  general  flora  that  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  driven  up  from  the  plains  by  altered  conditions  of  climate 
and  elevAtion,  so  mountain  tribes  are  for  the  most  pai-t  the  survivors 
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of  communities  forced  to  abandon  the  low  lands,  and  to  take  refuge 
from  their  enemies  on  the  inaccessible  heights,  l^e  little  faithful 
Hock  of  the  Waldenses  found,  among  the  lofty  snow-crowned  Alps  that 
shut  them  in  on  every  side,  protection  when  sorely  persecuted  by  the 
armies  of  the  Pope,  and  almost  every  spot  in  their  magnificent 
mountain  home  has  been  hallowed  by  some  marvellous  triumph  of 
faith  and  spiritual  heroism.  The  Scottish  Covenanters  sought  refuge 
on  the  wild  moors  from  a  hostile  bloodthirsty  government ;  and  of  leu 
did  the  voice  of  prayer  and  the  song  of  praise  mingle  with  the  plaintivo 
1)reeze  that  swept  over  the  bleak  hillsides,  and  ascend  from  many  a 
desolate  spot  to  Him  who  sits  enthroned  above  the  ^everlasting  hills, 
and  lends  His  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  needy.  To  these  godly 
people  the  mountains  brought  the  peace  of  safety,  because  of  their 
righteousness. 

Especially  were  the  mountains  places  of  defence  to  the  Jews.  They 
were  the  Waldenses  and  Covenanters  of  the  old  world,  who  protested 
against   the    heathenism   of    the    outlying    nations,    and   therefore 
exposed   themselves    to   their   hatred   and    persecution.     The   land 
of  Israel  was   an   alpine    land,  an    elevated   plateau,  guarded   ou 
every  side  by  lofty  mountain,  deop  defile,  pathless  desert,  or  stormy 
sea.     It  was  like  a  great  altar  lifted  above  the  plains,  on  which  the 
incense  of  divine  worship  went  up  continuallv.     God  provided   for 
His  people  a  mountain  fortress,  where  they  should  be  secure  from 
attack,  and  be  enabled,  uncontaminated  by  association  with  the  sur- 
rounding idolaters,  to  maintain  the  pure  religion  of  Jehovah,  and 
work  out  His  great  purposes  for  the  conversion  and  education  of  the 
human  race.     In  that   eagle-like  eyrie,  high   above  the  plains  of 
Babylon  and  the  desert  of  Syria,  and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile 
their  place  of  defence  was  the  muniments  of  rocks  ;  bread  was  given  to 
them,  and  their  water  was  sure.     The  mountains  brought  peace  to 
them  so  long  as  they  lived  in  righteousness.     But  no  sooner  did  they 
follow  the  multitude  outside  to  do  evil,  and,  corrupted  by  the  example 
of  idolaters,  forsake  thf*  worship  of  the  living  God,  than  their  mountain 
home  became  the  scene  of*-tho  wildest  tumulband  disorder.    The  rocks 
that  should  have  defended  them  hemmed  them  in  for  surer  and  swiflber 
destruction ;  the  heights  on  which  they  should  have  sat  under  theii* 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  make  them  afraid,  were  ciimaoned 
not  with  the  blood  of  the  grape,  but  with  the  blood  of  innocent  women 
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and  children ;  and  the  echoes  of  the  hills,  instead  of  repeating  the 
gentle  voices  of  nature,  the  sigh  of  the  breeze,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
torrent,  or  the  pleasant  sounds  of  rural  labour,  were  startled  by  shrieks 
of  anguish  from  desolated  homes.     Never  were  there  fiercer  battles 
and  darker  tragedies  than  among  the  fair  solitudes  of  those  moun- 
tains, which  God  had  set  as  a  wall  lifted  up  to  heaven  round  about 
Jerusalem,  when  in  wrath  He  removed  His  protecting  shield  from  a 
people  who  desired  not  the  knowledge  of  His  ways.    Syrian,  Assyrian, 
and  Eg3q)tian  came  one  after  another  into  their  most  secure  fortresses 
by  the  passes  of  the  Lebanon,  and  taught  them  the  bitter  lesson 
that  the  loftiest  mountains  afford  no  asylum  to  those  who  violate  the 
laws  of  righteousness.     The  mountain  land  itself  spued  out  its  in- 
habitants, refused  to  harbour  a  race  that  had  proved  faithless  to  its 
Grod.     And  in  the  Songs  of  Degrees,  the  Pilgrim  Psalms,  the  wailing 
music  of  the  harp  hung  on  the  willow  trees  of  Babylon,  we  hear  the 
longing  of  the  poor  exiles  for  their  own  beautiful  mountain  land. 
''  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help." 
But  while  this  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Psalmist's  expression 
— "  the  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  people  " — it  may  be  lawful 
to  treat  it  figuratively,  and  hang  a  few  appropriate  thoughts  regard- 
ing other  kinds  of  mountain  peace  upon  it.     In  the  Holy  Land  every 
object  was  as  typical  of  spiritual  things  as  every  article  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple.     The  one  embodied  the  older  typical  dispensation 
of  Nature,  as  the  other  the  newer  typical  dispensation  of  grace.     In 
fact  the  Holy  Land  was  the  tabernacle  of  the  earth,  the  chamber  of 
imagery  of  the  whole  world,  in  which  everything  pointed  to  God,  and 
was  significant  of  the  souFs  relations  to  Him  and  to  itself.     The 
truths  of  the  Bible  were  moulded  and  coloured  by  the  natural  charac- 
teriatics  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  written.     The  land  was  the 
picture  which  illustrated  the  book ;  the  revelation  of  natural  things 
explained  the  revelation  of  spiritual  things.     The  heights  and  depths 
of  the  landscapes  signified  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  soul.     The 
hills  represented  the  high  plaices  of  faith  and  love  and  righteousness 
which  men  ought  to  reach ;  the  valleys  and  defiles  represented  the 
deep  places  of  moral  degradation  into  which  men  fall.     The  heights 
of  Jerusalem,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  God,  with  its  pure,  free 
air,  and  its  wide  commanding  prospects,  typified  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  righteousness;  and  the  profound  abyss  in  which  lay  the 
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Dead  Sea,  whose  waters  had  closed  over  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain, 
with  its  hot  stagnant  air,  and  rank  vegetation,  and  memories  of 
gigantic  sin  and  terrible  doom,  typified  the  lowest  depths  of  wicked- 
ness and  misery.  There,  before  the  eyes  of  men,  were  visible  types 
of  heaven  and  hell.  The  people  went  up  to  the  Holy  Hill  to  worship 
Ood  and  practise  holiness ;  they  went  down  to  the  dark  defile  to  sin 
and  suffer.  Thus  these  two  opposite  scenes  of  nature  helped  them  to 
understand  their  own  experience  and  history,  and  taught  them  that  to 
be  up  in  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  to  be  pure  and  calm  and  blessed, 
while  to  be  down  is  to  be  sinful  and  degraded  and  unhappy.  Each 
Jew  was  thus  led  to  see  in  nature  a  reflection  of  his  own  condition, 
a  picture  of  his  own  soul. 

2.  According  to  this  law  of  correspondence,  the  peace  which  the 
mountains  give  by  righteousness  is  a  peace  of  elevation.  It  is  on  the 
heights  of  the  soul  alone  that  we  can  get  true  and  lasting  peace.  like 
the  man  in  the  parable  who  went  down  to  Jericho,  and  who  was 
stripped  and  wounded  on  that  downward  path,  so  on  the  low  levels 
of  our  sense-life  on  which  we  are  trying  to  live,  we  are  stripped  and 
wounded  by  the  evils  of  life,  and  impoverished  by  its  circumstances. 
We  have  left  behind  us  in  our  natural  state  the  lofty  city  of 
holiness  in  which  we  were  bom,  and  have  gone  down  to  the  low 
|K)lluted  city  of  the  curse,  as  the  traveller  descended  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho.  Our  moral  career  has  run  parallel  with  our  physical. 
Mankind  descended  from  the  cradle  of  the  race  on  the  lofty  monntain 
ranges  of  Central  Asia  to  the  level  plains  of  Asd3rria  and  Egypt ;  and 
so  has  the  race  spiritually  descended  from  the  eternal  hills  of  Crod  to 
the  mean  level  of  worldly  conformity  and  carnal  indulgence.  We  have 
gone  down  from  a  state  of  elevated  purity  and  blessedness  to  one  of 
degraded  sinfulness  and  misery,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  plain  we  are 
lovers  of  pleasure  and  pursue  many  objects  of  interest,  and  surround 
ourselves  with  many  comforts  and  possessions,  and  say  **  peace,  peace.'' 
But  there  is  no  true  peace  for  immortal  souls  that  settle  down  con- 
tentedly into  the  low,  dead,  carnal  uniformity  into  which  our  natural 
life  so  readily  falls.  Cares  and  temptations  assail  iis.  We  become 
dissatisfied  with  our  circumstances,  and  most  of  all  with  ourselves. 
Whether  we  succeed  or  fail  in  our  objects,  we  are  alike  disappointed, 
and  a  profound  feeling  of  weariness  and  vanity  oppresses  us.  Tke 
mysteries  and  troubles  of  life  perplex  and  bewilder  us,  jmd  the  current 
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of  our  days  flows  duggishlj  and  despaitinglj  through  them,  as  an 
AMcan  river  creeps  through  its  tangled  thicket  of  reeds,  in  which  the 
traveller  is  so  hopelessly  involved  that  he  imagines  all  the  world  to  be 
an  endless  reedy  marsh.  It  is  only  when  we  ascend  to  the  lost  heights 
of  oar  purity  by  the  successive  stages  of  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God,  that  we  regain  the  true  peace  of  our  souls.  The  ascent 
is  indeed  difficidt ;  the  path  straight,  narrow,  and  steep.  But  every 
new  achievement  will  be  a  vantage-ground  for  fresh  effort.  On 
stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves,  on  mortified  lusts  and  sanctified  affec- 
tions, and  trials  turned  to  heavenly  uses,  we  mount  to  higher  things, 
and  every  step  upward  brings  us  to  purer  air,  and  to  a  grander 
and  freer  horizon.  To  go  up  physically,  is  to  alter  climate  and 
natural  productions,  to  pass  vertically  through  the  zones  of  the 
globe ;  to  go  up  spiritually,  is  to  inhabit  a  new  world  of  joys  and  hopes. 
And  if  our  sweat  of  soul  be  great,  our  peace  of  soul  will  keep  pace 
with  it. 

On  the  mountain  heights  of  faith  we  are  abov6  the  changes  of  the 

world.     We  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but 

at  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  Our  being  ranges  beyon  i 

all  the  limitations  of  time  and  sense — ^beyond  the  bounds  which  the 

cares  and  troubles  of  life  set  to  it.     And  therefore  we  feel  calm  and 

secure  amid  the  whirl  of  circumstances.     We  have  a  peace  which  the 

world  cannot  give.     We  are  inhabitants  even  here  and  now  of  that 

world  where  tHere  is  no  succession  of  existence,  and  consequently  no 

change — where  no  suns  go  down,  no  fruits  decay,  no  years  wax  old 

and  dim.     On  the  mountain  heights  of  faith,  too,  we  have  a  brighter 

sky  overhead,  and  a  clearer  prospect  around.  Clouds  and  mists  hang  ever 

over  the  low  levels  of  life ;  but  above  them  there  is  sunshine,  if  only 

we  can  mount  high  enough.     If  we  crawl  about  on  the  dreary  flats  of 

earth,  content  to  rise  no  higher  than  we  find  ourselves,  then,  though  a 

ray  of  sunshine  may  sometimes  reach  us,  we  shall  never  pass  the 

cloud,  or  know  the  boundless  light  of  God.   Professor  Piazzi  Smythe,  in 

his  "  Astronomical  Expedition  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,"  mentions  that 

while  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore  had  the  most  dreadful  weather 

constant  clouds,  rain,  and  howling  winds,  he  and  his  party  at  the 

summit  of  the  mountain  had  a  cloudless  sky,  brilliant  sunshine,  anu 

the  most  serene  and  tranquil  air.    And  so  it  is  in  the  spiritual  worid  ; 

storms  rage  on  the  low  levels,  but  the  blue  tops  of  the  hills  are  calm 
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ii  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  and  smile  above  the  thunderstorm.  The 
poul  that  dwells  habitually  on  high,  has  a  perpetual  summer.  It  has 
a  buojancj  and  brightness  which  lift  it  above  all  glooms  and  depres- 
sions. It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  our  Saviour  spoke  jojfuUj 
of  His  decease  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  but  was  exceeding 
porrowful  even  unto  death  at  the  prospect  before  Him  down  in  the 
gloomy  olive  shadows  of  Gethsemane.  Every  height  of  the  soul  is  a 
mount  of  transfiguration,  whore  sorrow,  like  the  dark  clouds  or  the 
barren  fields  of  snow  on  a  mountain  top  incarnadined  by  sunset,  takes 
on  the  hues  of  heaven.  But  such  heights  of  faith  belong  only  to  the 
latest  foimations  of  the  soul.  The  highest  mountains  of  the  earth  are 
the  youngest,  and  have  been  thrown  up  to  their  serene  altitudes  by 
volcanic  forces ;  so  also  the  loftiest  heights  of  faith  and  hope  are  the 
most  recent  experiences  of  the  renewed  life,  and  are  often  raised  up  by 
fiery  trials  that  are  most  grievous  at  the  time.  It  was  through  a  life- 
time of  sore  trial  that  the  Man  of  Sorrows  acquired  the  majestic  peace 
which  He  bequeathed  in  the  end  to  His  disciples :  "  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you."  They  stood  on  the  calm  lofty  vantage-ground  which  He 
had  won  by  strong  crying  and  tears.  Hugh  Macmillan. 

(To  he  amtimied,) 


^t  J'tHtrris  ire  Sales. 

A  SKETCH. 

Francis  de  Sales,  titular  Prince  and  Bishop  of  Geneva  (though  he 
exercised  no  function  of  Church  or  State  in  Calvin's  city),  was  bom 
at  the  Chateau  de  Sales,  near  Annecy,  August  2l8t,  1567.  He  came 
of  noble  blood  on  either  side,  and  was  surrounded  from  his  cradle  with 
all  that  was  calculated  to  endow  him  with  those  qualities  of  beauty, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual,  for  which  he  became  so  famous ;  nor  was 
physical  beauty  wanting  to  complete  the  charm.  His  first  oonnected 
sentence  is  said  to  have  been,  ^'  God  and  mamma  love  me,*'  and 
surely  seldom  was  son  more  devoted  either  to  his  earthly  or  his 
heavenly  Parent. 

The  boy  went  to  school  at  La  Boche  and  Annecy,  and  to  ooUeges 
at  Paris  and  at  Padua ;  his  bent  being  theological,  while  his  father's 
ambition  designed  him  for  the  law  In  the  struggle  between  father 
an  1  son,  the  latter  conquered,  and   the  sturdy  old  seignemr  yielded 
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with  better  grace  than  the  father  of  the  earlier  St.   Francis  (St. 
Francis  d'Assisi)  had  done  in  his  case. 

We  find  less  trace  than  is  common  even  in  Homan  Catholic 
literature — ^so  far  as  we  are  familiar  with  it — of  the  stniggle  known 
as  "convBrsion.''  Bat  something  like  it  occun*ed  to  the  student  in  his 
seventeenth  year  when  his  heart  was  tempted  to  believe  that  God 
had  abandoned  him ;  and  -his  soul  was  at  the  same  time  distraught 
by  Augustine's  and  Aquinas'  handling  of  the  mystery  of  predesti- 
nation  But  *^  the  hour  of  deliverance  soon  came; "  while  on  his  knees 
the  mental  chains  fell  off,  ''  and  his  soul  recovered  peace  and  vigour." 

At  twenty  he  traced  out  for  himself  a  rule  of  life :  "  My  first  waking 
thought  shall  be  thanksgiving.  Then  my  meditation  must  be  care- 
fally  made,  and  if  hindered  during  the  day .  I  must  shorten  sleep 
rather  than  neglect  it.  If  I  wake  at  night  I  will  kindle  my  heart 
with  the  words,  '  At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made,  *^  Behold  the 
bridegroom  cometh." '  Jn  society  I  will  strive  to  be  modest,  rather 
too  silent  than  too  talkative ;  never  to  wound,  never  to  be  wanting 
in  decorum  ;  to  be  friendly  with  all,  but  intimate  with  few  ; "  and  so 
on. 

Beautiful  was  the  career  of  young  Do  Sales  in  the  gay  cities  of 
France  and  Italy,  so  that  one  of  his  fellow-students  used  to  say  that 
lie  was  an  angel  of  light  among  them.  His  father,  who  had  reluctantly 
released  Francis  from  a  secular  life,  tried  to  persuade  him  at  least  to 
combine  with  the  sacred  office  that  of  senator,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done.  "  I  am  convinced,"  was  the  noble  reply,  "  that  Grod  asks  a  wholly 
undivided  service  of  me.  I  may  not  give  myself  by  halves  to  Him 
who  will  tolerate  no  rival."  And  so  "  the  desire  of  his  life  was 
fulfilled,"  and  in  1593  he  received  holy  orders  "by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  venerable  Grainer,"  of  Geneva,  who,  when  he  died  a 
few  years  after,  had  no  trouble  in  will-making,  having  only  a  few  sous 
to  leave,  his  books  and  furniture  scarce  paying  for  his  funeral. 

Sermons  in  those  days  were  less  frequent,  but  longer  and  much 
more  pedantic  productions  than  the  half-hour  homilies  with  which 
this  generation  is  familiar ;  and  the  young  cur^  or  provost,  for  that 
^^nis  his  designation,  scandalised  his  father  by  preaching  so  often,  so 
simply,  and  so  briefly.  He  adhered  to  all  these  habits,  however,  and 
on  principle.  He  once  in  later  life  spent  a  year  in  Paris,  and 
]>reached  365  sermons.     He  urged  the  avoidance  of  tropes  and  Greek 
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and  Latin  quotations,  and  "  objected  to  an  excessive  dwelling  on  tbfi 
mystic  interpretation  of  Scripture."  While  as  to  brevity  his  words 
are,  "  The  more  you  say  the  less  people  will  remember :  just  as  a  lamp 
is  put  out  if  it  is  filled  too  full  of  oil  When  a  sermon  is  too  long  the 
end  makes  one  forget  the  middle^  and  the  middle  the  beginning/'  If 
my  lay  friends  will  thank  me  for  this  quotation,  any  ministerial 
reader  may  profit  as  much  by  anotheV.  <'  Numberless  most  carefully 
studied  sermons  are  useless  owing  to  the  defect  of  being  pointless  " — 
they  have  no  definite  aim.  '*  My  test  of  the  real  worth  of  a  man  as 
a  preacher  is  when  his  congregation  go  away  saying,  not  '  Wliat  a 
beautiful  sermon  ! '  but,  '/will  do  something.'  The  true  sign  that  €rod 
speaks  through  a  man  is  when  hia  words  convert  sinners,  or  induce 
people  to  leave  off  bad  habits." 

The  power  and  piety  of  the  young  provost  made  him  enemies,  who 
sought  to  alienate  the  bishop  from  him.  But  one  day  the  good  old 
man,  breaking  through  the  thorn  hedge,  took  Francis  into  his 
confidence  and  told  him  all  his  heart.  It  was  now  hi8  turn  to  speak, 
and  his  whole  desire  was  to  find  excuses  for  those  who  had  cast 
aspersions  on  him.  '^  In  the  like  spirit,"  says  his  biographer,  **  when 
in  later  years  one  remarked  on  the  difficulty  of  loving  one's  enemies, 
'  I  do  not  know  how  I  was  made,'  was  the  reply,  '  or  whether  God 
has  re-fashioned  me,  but  somehow  I  never  find  that  precept  so  hard. 
There  is  such  a  very  special  charm  and  delight  in  it  that  I  think  it 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  obey  God,  if  he  had  commanded 
.  us  not  to  love  our  enemies.' "  No  wonder  that  this  man  was  made  a 
saint ! 

All  his  saintliness  was  soon  required  for  the  Chablais  mission. 
Chablais  is  a  district  of  Savoy  bordering  on  Switzerland,  and  at  that 
time  hot  with  heresy,  as  Home  deemed  it  The  Duke  of  Savoy, 
having  recovered  part  of  the  district,  desired  to  re-introduoe  Romanism, 
and,  much  to  his  father's  chagrin,  Francis  volunteered  for  the  forlorn 
hope.  Though  all  our  convictions  are  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants, 
it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  young  priest  who 
exposed  himself  almost  single-handed  to  the  hostility  of  a  people  fear- 
ing the  re-imposition  of  slavery.  The  rigour  of  the  region  added  to  his 
dangers.  He  was  attacked  by  wolves.  He  was  overwhelmed  in  the 
snow,  and  found  by  peasants  insensible  with  cold  and  hunger;  in 
return  for  their  protection,  "he  preached  to  them  l^e  way  of  life." 
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By  the  way,  Francis  never  preached  controversially,  saying,  with  his 
strong  common-sense,  that  ^'  Sermons  on  practical  duties  handled  with 
ferroar  and  zeal  were  far  more  efficacious  ; "  and,  again,  that  in  public 
controversy  you  have  all  an  opponent's  self-love  an*ayed  against  you. 

Francis  was  more  ready  to  bear  the  strain  of  toil  and  peril  than  the 
weight  of  honours  and  dignities.  His  aged  diocesan  implored  him  to 
become  coadjutor-bishop.  **  This  is  cruel,"  he  said.  "You  wish  to 
expose  me  to  the  peril  of  greatness,  but  indeed  I  have  not  sufficient 
hamility  for  such  a  trial ;  you  do  not  know  the  vanity  of  my  inmost 
head"  At  length — it  was  after  a  season  of  wrapt  communion  with 
God — the  path  of  honour  was  seen  to  be  the  path  of  duty,  and  the  nolo 
epitcopari  was  recalled.  But  the  past  struggle  or  the  fear  of  future 
responsibility  nearly  cost  the  young  bishop  his  life.  One  seems  to  see  the 
want  of  clear  views  of  justification  in  the  bitterness  of  the  penitential 
cries  his  supposed  approaching  end  wrung  from  him.  And  some- 
thing more  there  was,  something  over  which  history  has  thrown  a 
vei],  but  which  we  strongly  suspect  implies  at  least  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  transubstantiation.  It  is  thus  mysteriously  hinted  at  by  his 
biographer :  "  His  faculties  were  wholly  absorbed  by  a  speculative 

difficulty  concerning  the  blessed  Sacrament What  the  special 

temptation  was,  he  never  told  anyone  save  his  brother  Louis,  believing 
that  to  suggest  doubts  and  difficulties,  even  when  counterbalanced  by 
their  solution,  is  often  but  one  way  of  doing  the  deviFs  work."  When 
we  put  side  by  side  with  this  a  question  iusked  of  Francis  when,  many 
years  after,  his  end  was  near^  *'  Have  you  any  leanings  to  Calvinism 
in  the  depths  of  your  heart  ? "  it  is  not  unwarrantable  to  conclude — 
orthodox  as  was  then  the  answer — that  the  controversy  with  Beza  and 
contact  with  the  Ghablais  pasteurs  were  not  altogether  without  their 
effect  upon  a  mind  candid,  yet  not  above  being  influenced  by  predis- 
positions all  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Restored  to  health  and  raised  to  the  episcopate,  Francis  found 
plenty  of  work  on  his  hands,  work  which  took  him  to  Borne  and 
Pari^  where  he  won  golden  opinions  in  the  one  case  from  the  Pope, 
in  the  other  from  the  King.  "  What  I  like  best  in  M.  de  Geneve," 
said  Henri  IV.,  **  is  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  flatter.''  He  was 
'v^ell  flattered,  however,  all  the  great  and  the  beautiful  of  the  gay 
capital,  with  King  and  Cardinal  at  their  head,  trying  to  do  him  honour, 
«ven  to  pressing  on  him  the  acceptance  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris ; 
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but  he  "  had  married  a  poor  bride  " — ^hia  see  was  worth  but  two 
hundred  a  year — "  and  could  not  forsake  her." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  tell  how  the  '*  poor  bride  "  was  loved 
and  tended,  not  to  speak  of  the  hired  house — ^for  years  the  only 
pala<» — in  which  but  two  rooms  were  carpeted ;  of  the  crowd  of  all 
classes  received  at  all  hours  to    tell   every    tale    of   spiritual  or 
temporal  trouble,  the  rule  of  charity  being  paramount  with  Francis, 
and  no  impatience  ever  breaking  from  him  at  any  interruption  however 
trivial  or  however  prolonged ;  of  the  economy  in  domestic  arrange- 
ments '^  that  he  might  have  to  give  to  him  that  needed;"  as  when  once 
a  ring,  the  gift  of  royalty,  was  sold  and  the  price  given  to  the  poor, 
the  ring  being  known,  found  its  way  back  to  the  Bishop,  only  to  be 
sold  again  and  again,  and  that  so  often  that  it  came  to  be  called  the 
beggar's  ring.     "  Amid  the  incessant  duties  and  claims  of  so  basy  a 
life,  the  secret  of  St.  Francis's  great  power  and  of  his  unruffled  calm- 
ness and  sweetness  was  that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried. 
'  He  took  up  the  matters  of  business  which  came  before  him  one  by 
one,  as  though  there  had  been  nothing  done  before  it  and  were  nothing 
to  do  after  it ; '  *  Better  little  and  well  than  too  much  badly ; '  '  Soon 
enough  if  well  enough ; '  *  People  who  are  attempting  to  do  two 
things  at  once  are  trying  to  thread  two  needles  at  the  same  time,' 
were  some  of  his  maxims.''    There  was  another  secret  too  not  put  by 
his  biographer  as  prominently  as  it  might  be — that  secret  was  Christ 
**  The  yoke  would  be  heavy  tp  bear,"  Francis  said,  "  unless  our  Lord 
bore  the  weightiest  part ;  but  in  truth  He  bears  both  us  and  our 
yoke." 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  books  by  which  the  name  of 
St.  Francis  is  immortalized.  The  first  of  these  was  written  (happy 
unconsciousness !)  without  his  knowing  it.  It  happened  in  thiswiBe. 
*'  A  certain  Madame  de  Charmoisy,  one  of  the  fair  ladies  of  Paris," 
converted  by  a  sermon  she  heard  him  preach,  and  consulting  him, 
as  she  turned  from  her  life  of  worldliness — not  of  "sin" — ^was  an- 
swered not  only  by  words  when  she  visited  the  great  preacher,  but  by 
letters  on  the  many  occasions  that  he  was  far  away.  These  oounsels, 
so  precious  and  profitable  to  her,  were  shown  to  her  "  director,"  who 
begged  a  copy  for  students  under  his  care ;  and,  finding  their  great 
value,  wrote  to  St  Francis  urging  their  publication.  "  Puzried  as  to 
what  the  good  father  meant,"  Francb  replied  that  he  *^  had  no  talent 
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for  authorship  and  no  time  to  write."  When  told  that  the  book  was 
ab^ady  written,  he  still  failed  to  understand  it,  and  was  at  last 
amazed  to  discover  his  '^  few  miserable  notes  "  i*ogarded  as  a  volume. 
However,  being  importuned  at  the  same  time  by  the  secretary  of 
Henri  lY.  to  write  a  book,  "  setting  forth  the  beauty  of  true  reli- 
gion," he  set  to  work  to  give  the  fragments  shape,  and  they  issued 
from  the  press  in  1608  as  the  ^*  Introduction  It  la  Vie  Devote." 

For  ourselves,  we  could  almost  wish  that  the  fragments  had  been 
published  as  they  were,  just  as  Robertson's  sermons  always  seem  to 
us  the  more  striking  because,  from  having  received  no  revision  by  the 
author,  they  show  us  more  freely  the  very  workings  of  his  inmost 
soul.  We  wish  it  in  the  case  of  the  *^  Devout  Life,"  because  we  think 
that  that  volume  is  even  surpassed  in  simple  beauty  and  helpfulness  by 
the  "Spiritual  Letters,"  in  which,  without  precision  and  formal 
arrangement,  the  penetrating  intuition  of  De  Sales  lays  bare  our  very 
hearts,  and  leads  us  to  the  help  of  Him  who  is  the  Heart  of  Hearts. 

The  only  case  in  which  M.  de  Geneve  sought  authorship  was,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  in  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God." 

To  return  to  the  "  Spiritual  Letters,"  they  were  written  to  various 
persons  at  various  times,  but  the  Bishop's  most  frequent  cori*espondent 
was  Madame  de  Chantal.  This  lady,  who  occupies  in.  the  saint's  life 
tho  same  position  occupied  by  Madame  Guyon  in  tliat  of  Fenclon, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  provincial  president  and  the  wife  of  a  baron. 
Bereaved  "  of  the  desire  of  her  eyes  at  astix)ke — De  Chantal  was  shot 
by  accident — and  in  spite  of  an  intense  agony  worthy  of  their  intense 
affection,  she  cried,  '  My  God,  do  all  Thy  holy  will  in  me  and  mine  ! ' 
She  asked  for  her  little  ones,  and  laid  the  marble  hand  of  their  dead 
father  on  the  head  of  each,  and  clasping  her  three- weeks-old  baby  to 
her  breast,  trusted  herself  and  her  fatherless  children,  wholly  unques- 
tioning, as  ho  who  had  been  the  light  of  her  eyes  had  bidden  her,  to 
the  God  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow."  There  appeared  to  her  one 
day  "the  vision  of  one  beloved  of  God  and  man,"  to  whom  she  was  to 
look  for  guiding.  In  1604,  being  at  her  father's  at  Dijon,  she  went 
to  hear  the  famous  Savoyard,  who  had  come  to  be  Lenten  preacher  in 
the  Cathedral,  and  recognized  in  him  the  prototype  of  the  vision.  Fet- 
tered by  the  claim  of  an  overreaching  director  to  the  sole  guidance  of 
her  conscience,  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  the  year  that  she  dared 
to  approach  the  saintly  preacher  whose  words  had  so  deeply  stirred  her 
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heart.  Just  as  the  interview  was  arranged  for,  the  Bishop  wts 
deliberating  the  formation  of  a  congregation  of  women  whose  delicacy 
of  health  or  duties  to  their  families  prevented  their  joining  existmg 
orders,  owing  to  the  stringency  of  rule  or  asceticism  of  practice. 
Madame  de  Chantal,  "  already  known  to  the  whole  country-side  as  ^la 
sainte  de  Mouthelon,' "  seemed  sent  of  God  to  Francis  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  idea.  The  plan  was  mentioned  to  her  at  '^  Pentecost," 
and  received  as  a  Pentecostal  gift,  but  various  duties  and  trials  post- 
poned  the  execution  of  the  purpose ;  and  when  it  was  undertaken 
it  was  *'  marred  in  the  making "  by  some  busybody  *who  would 
interpose  a  rule  after  all — "the  sisters  were  to  i^ke  the  usual 
vows  and  be  enclosed."  "Can  anything  be  more  unreasonable," 
said  the  gentle  Francis — too  gentle,  or  he  would  not  have  yielded  to 
pressure — "  than  to  call  me  the  founder  of  the  Viaitation ;  I  have 
done  exactly  what  I  did  not  want  to  do,  and  I  have  undone  all  I  did 
wish  for ! " 

'  It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  when  attempts  at  freedom 
in  the  Koman  Church  were  strangled  at  the  birth ;  but  it  is  blessed  to 
see  that  some  of  her  saintliest  saints  did  love  freedom. 

Years  of  quiet  work  at  Annecy  followed,  without  much  to  tell  save 
the  usual  tale  of  family  sorrows ;  first  the  death  of  his  fieither,  who 
characteristically  ordered  away  the  weeping  group  and  called  for  his 
cuirass ;  then  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  gave  Francis  one  parting 
kiss  as  to  her  son,  and  another  as  to  her  spiritual  father ;  of  his 
child-sister  Aim^e  and  his  aged  tutor  Drage. 

More  might  be  made  of  his  journeys  to  Paris  and  Turin  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Piincess  of  Piedmont,  but  we  will  note  only  that  it  was 
in  attendance  upon  her  that  St.  Francis'  last  earthly  journey  was 
taken,  when  the  angels  came  for  bim  to  go  a  longer  journey  to  a 
better  world. 

Worn  with  work,  he  had  sought  and  found  a  coadjutor  in  his 
brother,  and  he  left  home  with  presentiments  of  coming  dissolution. 
The  mother  of  the  Visitation  was  stuimed  by  tho  change  three  years 
had  wrought  in  him.    His  farewell  words  to  her  sisterhood  were,  *'  Ask 

nothing  and  refuse  nothing Let  your  only  wish  be  to  love  God, 

your  only  ambition  to  possess  Him."  These  were  his  last  words  in 
Annecy ;  Lyons  was  to  have  his  latest  utterances.  On  Innocents'  Day, 
after  superhuman  efforts  at  Christmas,  "  the  order  of  release  came,"  and 
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saying  to  a  beloved  attendant,  '^  It  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is 
hr  spent,"  he  passed  away  with  the  name  of  Jesus  on  his  lips. 

Madame  de  Chantal  (she  was  away  at  his  death),  in  an  estimate  of 
bis  character,  says  :  "  Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  struck  one  in  our 
dear  father  was  his  gift  of  perfect  faith,  together  with  an  exceeding 
clearness  of  decision  and  perfect  evenness  of  temperament."  Another 
who  knew  him  as  well,  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley,  would  perhaps  have 
added  naiuralnesa  and  tdi  as  sources  of  power.  The  latter  is  manifest 
in  such  words  as  those  against  over-asceticism  :  ''  The  spirit  cannot  get 
on  with  an  overfed  body  ;  but  when  the  body  is  underfed,  it  cannot 
get  on  with  the  spirit."  So  earnest  was  his  desire  to  be  natural  in 
all  non-essential  things,  that  some  of  his  clergy,  while  admiring  his 
parity  and  goodness,  said  he  was  so  much  like  other  men  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  life  that  he  would  never  be  canonized. 

But  he   wasj    and   all  Christendom — orthodox  or  heretical — has 
confirmed  the  canonization.  J.  B.  Fiqqis. 


No.  II.-HOW  CHILDREN  SHOULD  BE  BROUGIfT  TO  JESUS. 

When  we  read  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  Mark  x.  1 3,  that  "  they 
brought  young  children  "  to  Jesus,  we  naturally  ask  who  it  was  that 
brought  them  ;  and  then  the  most  obvious  answer  is,  their  parents. 
If  it  were  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  these  persons  were  them- 
selves His    disciples,  otherwise  why  should  they  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  be  recognised  and  blessed  by  Him  1     But  if  this  conjecture  be 
correct,  the  lesson  taught  us  by  the  whole  transaction  becomes  plain 
enough :  it  is,  t/iat  it  is  the  proper  business  of  Christian  parents  to 
bring  their  children  to  Christ.     Simple  as  this  remark  seems,  it  is 
nevertheless  one  of  those  homely  truths  which  may  be  said  to  be  al- 
most universally  overlooked,  and  practically  set  at  naught.    It  would 
be  positively  startling  to  discover,  in  any  of  our  churches,  how  very 
few  of  the  members  could  say  that  they  owed  their  conversion,  under 
Cod,  to  the  influence  of  their  own  parents.     Do  not  most  parents  ex- 
pect their  children  to  be  converted  by  the  instrumentality  of  teachers 
or  pastors  1  while  some  rely  upon  the  efibrts  of  special  Evangelists  who 
devote  themselves  peculiarly  to  the  work  of  God  among  the  young* 
Now,  next  to  the  revolution  which  it  would  create  in  our  churches,  to 
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get  the  minds  of  all  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  expect  chil- 
dren to  be  converted  whilst  they  are  young,  would  bo  tho  mighty  effect 
produced  by  the  still  further  conviction  that  as  a  rule  the  proper  per- 
sons to  seek  the  conversion  of  children,  and  those  who  ought  most  to 
ex[)ect  and  desii'e  to  bo  the  instruments  of  that  conversion,  are  their 
own  believing  pareats.     This  is  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
it  is  equally  according  to  tho  order  of  God,  as  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  His  grace.     If  it  be  true,  that  converaion  ought  to  be 
looked  fur  in  early  life,  why  then  it  is  exactly  at  that  period  that  chil- 
dren are  most  entii-ely  and  absolutely  in  their  parents'  hands  to  impress 
their  minds  with  either  truth  or  error,  and  to  form  their  habits  to 
either  good  or  evil.  It  was  therefore  said  of  Abraham,  ''  I  know  him, 
that  he  will  command  his  children,  aud  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  that 
the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  He  hath  spoken  of 
him."     It  was  said  to  the  Hebrew  race  by  Moses,  ''  Take  heed  imto 
thyself,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  but 
teach  them  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  sons."     And  again,  *^  Thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  w.ir, 
aud  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 

If  asked  how  we,  as  Christiau  parents,  might  bring  or  ought  to 
briug  our  children  to  Jesus,  one  might  answer,  In  tur£B  loays, 

1st. — We  ahotdd  talk  to  tJiem  about  Jesus  and  His  claims  upon 
t/ieni.  This  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  a  very  obvious  and  easy  thing 
to  do  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  people  find  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  they  could  be  asked  to  i)erform.  Some  would  even  say, 
that  they  could  talk  well  enough  to  other  people's  children,  but  they 
could  not  to  thoir  own.  But  why  can  they  not  ?  This  is  a  question 
very  hard  to  answer ;  but  possibly,  in  many  cases,  it  arises  from  a 
scci-et  misgiving,  that  the  sharp  eyes  of  their  little  ones,  daily  upon 
them,  have  discovered  flaws  and  inconsistencies  of  temper  or  conduct, 
which  would  go  far  to  make  their  pious  exhortations  soem  to  be 
hypocritical,  and  therefore  of  no  avail.  But  when  our  children  see 
us  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table,  why  should  we  not  take  the  pains  to 
explain  to  them  fully  what  that  holy  observance  means,  just  as  the 
ancient  Jews  were  commanded  every  year  to  instruct  their  families, 
when  gathered  together  at  the  Paschal  Feast,  in  all  that  pertained  to 
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tbe historj  And  tbd import  of  that  most  solemn  ceremonial)    So,  also^ 
when  our  ehildren  aooompanj  ns  each  Lord's  Day  to  the  Hoiise  of 
God,  ought  we  not  to  question  them  diligently  about  the  nature  and 
meudng  of  the  services  they  attend,  the  hymns  they  sing,  the  sermons 
they  listen  to  t    And  could  we  not  take  occasion,  from  such  conyer- 
sations,  to  ask  them  about  their  own  feelings,  convictions,  and  religious 
yearnings  and  desires  1    Children  expect  this  of  their  peurents ;  and 
soroly  not  without  reason*  May  not  such  reflections  as  the  following 
be  supposed  to  pass  through  their  minds,  as  they  witness  week  after 
week,  year  after  year,  the  utmost  studied  reticence  of  their  fathers  or 
mothers  in  regard  to  matters  which  are  professedly  regarded  as  of 
momentous  importance )    '^  Do  my  parents  really  believe  the  Gospel 
themselves  1      Can  they  really  consider    it    the  most   important 
thing  which  could  happen  to  me,  that  I  should  be  brought  to  repent- 
ance and  to  the  enjoyment  of  Christ's  salvation  1    They  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  ^ved  or  unsaved,  a  believer  or  an  unbeliever ;  why 
then  do  they  not  ask  me  ?    They  are  sufficiently  interested  in  all  that 
relates  to  my  happiness  and  welfare  in  other  respects.     How  is  it, 
then,  that  thej^^m  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  great  question  of  my 
soul's  salvation  ? " 

There  are  parents,  however,  who,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
diildxen's  life,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  conversations  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion.    Such  parents  have  not  only' 
felt  anxious  about  their  children's  conversion,  but  have  also  resolvedL 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  none  but  themselves  should  have  the 
honour  and  the  pleasure  of  bringing  about  their  decision  for  the 
Saviour ;  and  when  at  length  their  children  haye  been  given  to  them-. 
in  the  Lord,  then  for  the  first  time  have  they  experienced  the  full 
joy  of  the  parental  relationship.    They  have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
their  children,  whilst  their  children  have  been  bound  to  them,  by  ties 
more  tender,  endearing,  and  intimate,  more  spiritual,  pure,  and  endur- 
mg,  than  any  they  had  known  before.     It  has  seemed  to  them  hence- 
forth as  if  they  were  doubly  their  children's  parents ;  as  if  those  children 
had  been  bom  to  them  a  second  time,  [now  spiritually  as  formerly 
naturally,  now  for  eternity  as  then  for  time. 

2ndly. — There  shotUd  be  prayer,  both  with  tliem  and  fob  them^  No 
Christian  parents  can  live  without  praying  for  their  children ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  many  habitually  neglect  to  pray  rcith  them,  yet  this 
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Reems  to  l>e  the  most  real  and  direct  waj  in  which  any  of  ob  can 
bring  our  children  to  Jesus.  Especially  when  they  are  very  yomig 
they  ought  to  be  thus  prayed  with,  if  not  at  regular  intervalB,  at 
least  on  special  occasions,  such  as  birthdays,  or  when  leaying  home  for 
school  In  this  way,  a  child  may  be  taken  by  his  father  or  mother 
alone,  into  a  chamber  of  privacy,  and  when  the  door  is  shut,  he  maj 
be  solemnly  and  lovingly  presented  to  Christ,  as  if  the  Lord  were 
visibly  before  his  eyes.  Suitable  prayers  may  be  offered  on  his  behalf, 
a  confession  made  of  his  known  needs  and  faults,  and  holy  vows 
and  promises  entered  into  on  his  behalf,  in  which  he  is  affection- 
ately invited  to  join.  Can  such  action,  on  the  part  of  believing 
parents,  be  in  vain  1  Must  it  not  be  infinitely  acceptable  to  the  Lord 
who  loves  the  children,  and  has  bought  them  with  His  precious 
blood  1  Can  any  better  way  be  imagined  in  which  the  exact  conduct 
of  those  "  who  brought  young  children  to  Him  that  He  should  touch 
them  *'  can  be  imitated  by  us  ?  A  little  boy  whose  father  belonged 
to  a  certain  Presbyterian  Church  was  sick.  The  mother  said  to  her 
husband  when  he  came  home  from  business,  *^  Go  and  see  our  boy ; 
he  is  dying."  He  went,  and  said  to  the  child,  ^  Do  you  know,my  boy, 
that  you  are  dying  r'  "  Am  1 1 "  said  he.  '' Is  this  death  f  Boyou 
really  think  I  am  dying ) "  "  Yes,  your  end  is  near."  ''And  shall  I 
be  with  Jesus  to-night  9 ''  ''  Yes,  I  think  you  will,"  the^ather  replied, 
with  tears.  "  Then,  father,"  said  the  boy,  "  don't  weep ;  for  when  I 
get  there,  I  shall  go  straight  to  Jesus  and  tell  Him  that  you  have  been 
trying  all  my  life  to  lead  me  to  Him."  What  a  delightful  message 
for  a  dying  child  to  carry  to  glory  about  his  earthly  father ! 

3rdly. — We  should  train  our  children  up  in  habits  of  virtue  and 
piety  J  according  to  the  Gospel,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  union  with  the 
Church,  This  is  what  is  meant  in  Ephea  vi  4,  by  the  command 
laid  upon  fathers  to  bring  up  their  children  in  "the  nurture  and 
admonition "  of  the  Lord,  These  words  more  accurately  mean  the 
'^instruction"  and  the  " discipline "  of  the  GoepeL  Children  from 
their  earliest  infancy  are  to  be  brought  up  "  in  the  Lord  " — ^that  is, 
in  Jesus,  for  He  is  the  Lord  referred  to.  They  should  be  trained  up 
as  Christians,  and  for  Christ.  We  should  do  our  utmost  to  instil 
into  their  young  minds  Christian  principles  and  ideas :  we  should 
exercise  them  in  all  Christian  practices  and  engagements :  we  shoold 
form  their  habits,  and  mould  their  dispositions,  according  to  a  Ghrit- 
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tian  standard^  and  not  aocording  to  that  of  the  world  around  them, 
or  of  the  pagan  and  classical  periods  about  which  thej  read  at  school. 
All  this  I'equires  a  great  deal  more  care  and  thoughtful  assiduous 
effort   than   is   commonly    bestowed    upon   it  in  even  Christian 
families.     Yet  every  parent,  travelling  heavenwards,  of  course  says, 
'^  I  want  all  my  children  to  join  me  in  the  Father's  house  above."  It 
might  be  proper  to  say  to  some  such  in  reply,  *'  Are  you  doing  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  secure  that  grand  result  ? ''    We  have  no 
right  to  suppose  that  our  children,  growing  out  of  infancy,  will  be 
saved  at  last,  unless  they  be  Christians  whilst  they  live ;   and  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  them  to  be  Christians  unless  we  are  doing  all 
that  we  can  to  make  them  so.     We  do  not  expect  them  to  be  educa- 
tionally learned  unless  we  send  them  to  good  schools,  or  to  become 
clever  men  of  business  unless  we  train  them  in  commercial  habits. 
Nay,  we  do  not  expect  them  to  possess  polished  manners  unless  we 
do  our  utmost^  by  both  example  and  precept,  to  practice  them  in  the 
arts  of  an  eaEfy  and  elegant  deportment     How,  then,  should  we 
expect  them  to  grow  up  as  saints  of  the  living  God,  actuated  by  all 
high  and  holy  principles,  unless  we  take  care  from  earliest  childhood 
to  exercise  them  unto  all  godliness,  and  bring  them  as  soon  as  we  can 
to  Jesus? 

When  thus  we  see  them  phdnly  enlightened  with  the  knowledge 
<^  Christ,  and  obediently  surrendered  to  His  will,  what  should  hinder 
us  from  presenting  them  to  the  Church  for  reception  into  the  pale  of 
its  communion ;    and  [who  can  show  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
Church  should  not  receive  them  9    The  process  of  coming  to  Jesus 
only  completes  itself,  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  when  he  who  has 
been  received  by  the  Head  now  seeks  to  enjoy  fellowship  with  the 
body  of  Christ.     When  children  were  brought  to  Jesus  in  the  days 
of  His  visible  sojourn  upon  earth.  His  disciples,  we  are  told,  rebuked 
those  that  brought  them.     But  still  more  severely  were  they  rebuked 
by  the  Master  in  return.  From  this  we  may  learn  that  adult  disciples, 
clofitering  round  their  Lord,   ought  to  be    ever  ready  to  receive 
and  welcome  amongst  them  those  little  children  whom  their  parents 
have  brought  to  Jesus,  as  well  as  those  who  come  to  Him  of  their  own 
accord.    It  is  a  sad  thought  that  very  few  of  our  churches^have  the 
names  of  children  upon  their  rolls  of  membership ;  but  as  soon  as 
children  can  be  intelligent  Christians,  knowing  the  love  of  Jesus,  and 
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loving  Him  in  retam,  they  onght^  in'^die  opinion  of  t&e  writer  of  this 
paper,  to  be  at  once  weleolildd  into  the  fellowahip  of  the  Oitirch.    A 
child  should  be  dealt  with  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  wUch  we  deal 
with  adults.    Heir  admission  into  the  Church  should  be  a  solemn 
and  formal  act;  the  result  of  careful  and  cautious  inquiry;  but 
nothing  should  be  expected  of  children  more  than  is  expected  of 
grown-up  people,  and  they  should  be  received,  not  in  troc^,  but  one 
by  one,  each  case  being  taken  on  its  own  merits.     Some  churches 
have  a  separate  ordinance  isetvice  for  children,  while  others  systemati- 
cally discountenance  their  admission  altogether ;  but  both  courses 
appear  to  me  mistaken,  and  likely  to  be  followed  by  injurious  con- 
sequences.   Of  course,  it  is  competent  to  every  church,  by  a  reason- 
able internal  regulation,  to  confine  the  voting  at  (Church  meetings  to 
those  above  a  certain  age ;  but  otherwise  it  is  not  desirable  that  any 
barrier  should  be  interposed  to  s^arate  the  lambs  of  the  flock  from 
the  rest  of  the  fold.     In  all  faibllies  there  are  matten  of  business 
in  which  only  the  elder  children  can  participate,  but  the  youngest  are 
none  the  less  recognised  on  this  uccouht  as  bon^fide  memberfl  of  the 
household,  and  they  perhaps  rank  Among  the  most  loved  and  cherished 
of  all  the  inmates.   Thus,  surely,  it  should  also  be  in  all  the^churches 
of  Christ,  and  thus  it  will  be  when  parents  do  their  full  dutj  in 
bringing  their  little  ones  to  Jesus*  T.  G.  Hortok. 


CoHE,  ye  fainting  spirits, 

Upwards  let  us  go. 
Seek  the  heights  like  eagles, 

Leave  our  caies  below, 
Leave  earth's  dmise  morasses. 

Dreary  sands  and  blight ; 
In  the  land  of  Beulah 

Let  us  walk  in  light 

In  this  land  of  beauty, 
From  the  mists  set  free. 

Pride  and  self  forgotten, 
Little  children  we ; 
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Bitter  bygone  troubles 
Do  but  raise  the  psalm ; 

And  tbe  past  rough  voyage 
Makes  more  sweet  the  calm. 

Here  the  air  is  balmy, 

And  the  winds  at  play, 
Only  charm  the  stillness 

Of  the  perfect  day  ; 
Christ  our  Sun  unclouded. 

Gives  His  beams  a  voice — 
**  I  am  love  eternal : 

Trust  Me  and  rejoice." 

Here  smile  long-lost  faces, 

Once  familiar  eyes  ; 
This  their  cheering  whisper — 

"  We  have  gained  the  prize  ! 
Hold  fast  by  your  Saviour, 

Death  is  conquered  quite ; 
Gently  flows  the  river, 

Walk  on,  in  the  light." 

Say,  what  are  yon  splendours, 

Dazzling  walls  and  towers^ 
Purest  crystal  waters, 

And  fruit-laden  bowers  ? 
*'  Know  you  not  the  Ci<y 

Cometh  here  in  sight  1 
See  you  not  the  mansions 

As  you  walk  in  light  1 " 

Heirs  of  full  redemption  ! 

Let  the  fore-gleams  true 
Of  redeeming  glory 

Badiate  from  you : 
Faith  should  have  its  halo, 

Hope  its  lustre  bright — 

Sons  of  God  !  be  shining, 

ji^  Walk  ye  in  the  light. 

^«3^,  1878. 
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GiDBOK  was  the  greatest  Israelite  who  appeared  dniing  the  more  IhaD 
400  years  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  ilie  reign  of 
David.  Some  may  have  excelled  him  in  single  qualities,  as  Samuel  did 
in  sustained  and  lofty  piety,  but  in  the  possession  of  these  attributes, 
which  in  combination  constitute  greatness,  viz.  courage^  promptitude 
in  word  and  deed,  fertility  of  resource,  ihe  power  to  influence  and 
rule  others,  "  yet  without  lust  of  rule/'  self-restraint,  and  the  nobleness 
which  springs  from  habitual  obedience  to  God,  Gidecin  excelled. 

The  Bible  narratives  do  not  describe  men;  they  exhibit  and  reveal 
them  in  actual  life.  Thus  it  is  we  learn  that  Gideon  was  great^ 
when  he  first  comes  suddenly  before  us,  like  a  stately  ship  out  of  a 
sea  fog.  Israel  was  oppressed  and  humbled  as  she  never  had  been 
since  she  left  Egypt ;  but  Gideon  freed  her  as  effectually  as  Moses 
did,  and  kept  her  free  and  quiet  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  life  exhibits 
an  unusual  variety  of  incidents,  and  most  of  them  were  of  a  nature  to 
test  severely  his  courage,  faith,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity,  but  he 
rose  equal  to  every  emergency.  Like  Cromwell,  who  in  many 
respects  resembled  him,  he  never  knew  defeat  or  disaster,  and  though 
of  obscure  origin,  and  untrained,  save  in  the  stem  school  of  trial  and 
danger,  he  so  used  the  feeblest  resources  that  the  noblest  and  most 
triumphant  results  ensued. 

It  is  in  solitude^  secrecy,  sadness,  and  humiliation,  that  Gideon 
first  comes  into  view.  It  was  a  dark  time  for  Israel  as  well 
as  for  him,  when  one  strong,  young,  brave  as  he  was,  was 
obliged  to  thresh  with  the  flail  near  the  wine-press  the  scanty 
sheaves  of  com  reaped  in  haste  from  the  ken  of  Midianitish  oppressors. 
Such  a  brave,  open-minded  man  must  have  felt  acutely  the  ignominy 
of  his  position,  and  as  he  pursued  his  secret  task  we  may  imagine  the 
shame  and  sorrow  with  which  the  thought  of  the  low  estate  of  his 
country,  of  the  Baal  worship  which  exhibited  and  ensured  the  people's 
humiliation,  and  the  bitter  wrongs  of  his  own  family ;  for  had  not 
brethren  of  lus  own  been  put  to  death  ignominiously  by  some  of  the 
Midianitish  chiefs^*  while  he  probably  was  alive  and  free,  only 
because  he  was  skilful  and  brave. 

All  inspired  history  proves  that  €h>d,  in  selecting  human  agents 

*  Judges  yiii.  18,19. 
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to  do  His  wil],  ever  takes  Bach  as   are  physicallj,  inteilectualljr 
and  morally  the    fittest — ^thongh  often  to  human  judgment  thej 
seem  to  be  otherwise.     The  Divine  call  came  to  Gideon  because  he 
was  the  one  in  all  Israel  best  qualified  to  deliver  his  country  and 
scatter  her  oppressors ;  but  with  the  humility  which  usually  attends 
on  greatness,  he  shrank  from  the  onerous  task.*     That  diffidence, 
and  not  cowardice,  prompted  his  utterance  is  clear  from  his  whole 
subsequent  course ;  nor  must  we  regard  his  language  too  literally 
as  indicative  of  social  disqualification.     He  was  probably  indeed  the 
youngest  of  his  family,  and  the  only  surviving  son.     His  clan  too  had 
sofiered  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  oppressor,  but  his  ten  servants, 
his  armour-bearer,  his  father's  position  and  influence  as  the  possessor 
of  an  estate  on  which  the  common  altar  of  the  city  was  built,  and 
whose  authority  was  freely  acknowledged ;  the  traditional  status  of 
his  ''  thousand,''  f  and  the  quickness  of  his  haughty  tribe  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  any  fitting  leader  in  a  great  emergency,  and  to  attract  the 
adhesion  of  neighbouring  tribes,  all  marked  him  out  as  the  predestined 
deliverer  and  judge.     Nevertheless,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the 
mesBenger  of  God  appeared  before  him  and  saluted  him  so  auspiciously, 
he  should  have  been  startled  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  mysterious 
stranger  in  such  a  placcT-perhaps  suspecting  that  he  was  a  Midianitish 
spy — and  perplexed  at  the  seeming  discrepancy  between  the  angel's 
words  and  the  state  of  his  country4 

But  with  promptitude  and  completeness  he  gave  himself  to  the 
Divine  will,  for  on  the  night  afber  the  day  in  which  he  first  heard  the 
message  of  God  there  came  the  call  to  practical  action,  and  his  re- 
sponse to  it.  His  first  enterprise  was  one  of  great  audacity  and  peril. 
In  destroying  the  altar  of  Baal  and  cutting  down  the  adjoining  idol's 
grove,  he  seemed  to  disregard  his  father's  authority  3  to  oppose  the  will 
and  to  thwart  the  pleasure  of  his  neighbours ;  to  cast  scorn  on  the  ob- 
ject of  worship  of  many  Israelites  and  of  most  of  the  Canaanites  yet 
in  the  land ;  and  to  defy  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  *^  Children  of 
the  East"  But  it  was  beginning  at  the  right  end.  The  root  of 
Israel's  humiliation  lay  in  her  heathenish  proclivities,  and  there  could 
be  no  political  deliverance  without  religious  reformation,  and  a 
solemn  protest  against  idolatry.     The  results  are  noticeable.     How 

*  Judges  Ti.  15.  f  Joshua  zvii.  2. 

{Judges  vi.  12, 13. 
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strong  one  man  is  who  has  **  the  courage  of  his  opinionsy"  efren 
against  a  number  who  suspect  the  opinions  to  be  wrong !  This  iB  aeen 
in  the  answer  of  Joash,  from  whom  his  son  obtained  his  urbanity 
and  q\iickness  of  wiL*  Thus  a  course  of  action  so  braTe,  so  ablj 
executed,  and  so  truly  religious  won  for  him  a  new  and  fUustrious 
name.f 

It  was  probably  at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  when  fresh  hordes  of 
Arabian  and  Midianitish  spoilers  had  gathered  together  to  reap  where 
they  had  not  sown,  that  this  event  occurred.  It  emboldened  Jerabbaal 
and  at  the  same  time  it  compromised  him.  Perhaps  the  enemies  of 
Israel — suspicious  as  oppressors  usually  are — saw  in  it  the  beginning 
of  revolt,  and  drew  their  forces  together  to  crush  it,  or  perhaps,  with 
the  promptitude  with  which  Gideon  usually  acted,  he  followed 
defiance  of  Baal,  with  the  analogous  defiance  of  all  who  worshipped 
him  and  kindred  divinities. 

It  was  a  noble  deed,  indicative  alike  of  hi6  personal  courage  and 
obedience  to  the  call  of  God,  that  he  should  dare  to  begin  a  conflict 
with  the  many  tribes  and  races  which  had  combined  agunst  Israel, 
and  it  indicates  that  he  had  already  won  a  name  and  fame  among  the 
men  of  his  own  clan,  most  likely  in  local  conflicts  with  the  common 
enemy,  when  his  own  brethren  were  slain ;  while  it  speaks  well  for 
their  personal  courage  and  confidence  in  him  that,  without  waiting  for 
a  combined  movement  of  the  tribes,  they  should  have  flocked  at 
once  to  his  standard.  It  was  also  to  the  credit  of  the  rest  of  his 
tribe,  and  of  the  three  tribes  north  of  it,  who  so  promptly  obeyed  his 
summons.]: 

But  why  were  not  the  other  tribes  called,  and  especially  the  {nroud, 
powerful  adjoining  one  of  Ephraim,  which  so  keenly  felt  the  slight  t 
Was  it  tribal  jealousy,  or  some  Divine  restraint  already  operative  in 
limiting  the  forces  which,  if  called,  would  again  be  dismissed,  or  the 
lack  of  that  conception  of  unity  which  existed  in  the  Divine  idea  of 
Israel,  but  which  the  people  so  slowly  realised  and  so  weskly 
destroyed  1  Certain  it  is,  that  during  the  times  of  the  Judges  the  chief 
events  had  a  tribal,  not  a  national  origin  and  influence. 

The  response  of  32,000  men  to  his  call  to  arms  was  a  sign  that 


*  Jndgea  ti.  31.  f  "  Jerabbaal  *'— let  Baal  attack  him  if  he  can. 

%  Judges  Ti.  34,  35, 
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He  who  had  appointed  him  as  the  deliverer  of  Israel  was  preparing 
the  people  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  task,  but  his  desire 
for  some  sign  of  the  Divine  aid  may  seem  indicative  of  a  faltering 
purpose  or  a  defective  flEiitL  *     The  former  supposition  is  inadmissible, 
since  his  history  nowhere  gives  intimation  of  such  weakness.    That 
which  he  undertook  he  never  abandoned.    With  the  calmness  and 
tenacity  which  belongs  to  a  resolute  will,  he  held  on  to  a  purpose 
till  it  was  consummated.     Faith  too  he  had,  or  he  never  would  have 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Abiezer;  but  that  he,  not  yet  familiar 
with  the  faithfulness  of  Gk)d,  a  very  practical  man,  a  man  of  action, 
who  had  to  deal  so  personally  with  the  great  facts  of  Israel's  weak- 
ness and  her  enemies'  strength,  as  represented  by  his  32,000  men 
against  their  135,000,  should  desire  some  further  evidence  of  the 
Divine  aid,  is  not  surprising.     Let  not  us  who  live  in  such  a  practical, 
matterof-fact  age,  and  are  ever  ciying  out  for  evidence  and  proof, 
condemn  him.     God  did  not  condemn,  but  condescendingly  gave  him 
the  signs  he  asked  for.     But  may  it  not  have  been  that  his  requests 
were  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  followers  rather  than  for  his  own  ? 
The  faint-hearted  we  know  largely  prevailed  amongst  them,  and 
these  were  likely  enough  to  demand  evidence  that  Gideon's  com- 
mission was  from  Heavei^  when  they  surveyed  the  vast  host  of  the 
'^Children  of  the  East,"  multitudinous  and  dense,  as  a  plague  of 
locustsf  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.     The  signs  he  asked  for 
were  remarkable  and  just,  such  as  would  occur  to  a  man  familiar  with 
agriculture,  and  of  few  and  simple  ideas,  but  of  strong  common  sense. 
And  they  were  well  calculated  to  allay  the  fears  of  his  followers. 
The  dew  probably  even  in  quantity  was  not  preternatural,  but  the 
method  of  its  falling  was.     Signs  from  Heaven  have  always  been  pro- 
fomidly  significant,  and  these  were  in  striking  harmony  with  Gideon's 
own  character :  '^  cool  in  the  heat  of  all  around,  dry  when  all  around 
were  damped  by  fear."  { 

The  first  feeling  of  Gideon  when  he  numbered  his  adherents 
probably  was  that  they  were  too  few.  God  judged  that  they  were 
too  many,  and  hence  came  the  proclamation  of  that  very  remarkable 
Jewish  law,  so  well  fitted  to  secure  an  army  of  none  but  brave  men.§ 

*  Judges  vi.  36-40.  -f  Judges  vi.  6,  33. 

}  **  The  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,"  by  Dean  Stanley.    VoL  L ,  p.  297. 

§  Judges  vii.  2 ;  Beui  xz.  2,  9. 
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Nevertheleaiy  consideriog  tbat  hia  followera  were  exdnmyelj 
Yolimteers,  it  is  stronglj  indicative  of  the  impression  produoed  on  their 
minds  hj  the  sight  o(  the  Midianites,  that  two-thirds  should  have 
seized  the  opportonity  to  withdraw.* 

Was  the  second  method  of  diminishing  jet  farther  the  number  of 
his  followers  a  mere  chance,  or  a  wise  and  subtle  device  for  select- 
ing the  fittest  ?  The  latter.  For  to  stand  by  the  stream  whilst  a  small 
quantity  of  water  was  thrown  into  the  mouth  with  the  curved  hand, 
suggested  that  they  who  did  so  were  prompt^  eager,  courageous,  and 
self-restrained ;  whilst  the  kneeling  told  of  self-indulgence,  apathy, 
and  shrinking  from  the  battle!  And  now  when  to  oppose  every  450 
Midianites  there  was  but  one  Israelite,  God  willed  to  give  them  the 
victory.  That  God  weakens  us  to  fit  us  for  true  success,  and  that 
He  accomplishes  the  greatest  results  by  means  apparently  the  most 
insignificant,  are  obvious  lessons  here  taught ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  how  continually  they  have  been  taught  in  Scripture  history, 
in  the  life  of  the  Church,  in  the  experience  of  the  best  of  God's 
servants,  and  in  the  operations  of  nature. 

It  was  the  Divine  condescension,  not  the  weakness  of  Gideon's 
faith,  which  led  to  his  secret  expedition  to  the  borders  of  the  enemy's 
camp.  *God  having  diminished  his  resources  on  the  human  side,  now 
gave  him  ample  encouragement,  not  only  from  the  Divine  side,  bat 
even  from  his  enemies.  The  providence  of  God  prepared  a  dream  in 
the  head  of  one  Midianite,  an  interpretation  m  the  mouth  of  another, 
then  brought  Gideon  to  be  an  auditor  of  both,  and  thus  made  his 
enemies  prophets  of  his  victory,  encouragei'S  of  the  attempt^  and  pro- 
claimers  of  their  own  confusion.f  The  effect  was  most  inspiriting,  and 
at  once  Gideon  prepared  for  the  singular  and  most  skilful  enterprise, 
which  no  doubt  he  had  previously  planned.  It  was  out  of  die 
question  to  attack  openly  135^000  men  with  300,  and  so  he  made  his 
small  band  wear  the  semblance  of  three  great  attacking  armies.  '*  In 
being  suddenly  awakened  out  of  sleep  by  a  fearful  din  on  all  sides, 
with  the  sudden  glare  of  torches  on  the  margin  of  the  camp,  hsd 

• 

*  "  Who  are  80  fit  to  be  caabiered  as  the  fearfidP  An  ill  instrument  nay 
shame  a  good  work.  Gk>d  will  not  glorify  Himself  by  cowards.  Although  it 
was  not  their  courage  that  should  save  Israel,  yet  without  their  courage  Ood 
would  not  serve  Himself  of  them.'*— Bishop  Hall's  *'  Ck>ntemplations.*' 

t  Bishop  Hall's  "  ContempUtions.** 
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precisely  the  effect  which  Gideon  had  calculated."*  One  of  those 
panics  not  infrequent  in  heterogeneous,  ill-disciplined^  ignorant, 
superstitious,  Oriental  hordes  ensued,  which  led  to  fiightful  destruc- 
tion, and  the  flight  toward  their  own  lands  of  all  who  escaped 
eastward  and  southward.  With  the  promptitude  and  energy  of  a 
man  who  knows  at  once  what  it  is  well  to  do,  Gideon  pursued  the 
fugitives,  caUed  to  his  aid  those  recently  dismissed,  the  best  of  whom 
doubtless  lingered  to  see  the  issue  of  Gideon's  strange  procedure, 
and  sent  swift  messengers  to  the  prompt  and  eager  Ephndmites,  that 
they  might  intercept  the  enemy's  flight.  One  large  detachment,  with 
its  two  chiefs,  Oreb  and  Zeeb— the  raven  and  the  wolf — ^fell  into  their 
liands ;  and  on  their  joining  Gideon,  a  third  great  victoiy  gained  over 
the  remnant  of  the  mighty  host,  far  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  eflectually 
freed  Israel  from  the  most  formidable  and  crushing  oppression 
endured  since  the  Exodus. 

A  series  of  incidents  associated  with  this  great  contest  exhibited 
the  disorgajnised  state  of  the  tribes,  and  the  skill,  magnanimity, 
promptitude,  and  tact  of  Gideon  in  dealing  with  the  most  diverse 
iiatures.  Few  men  can  make  a  proverb ;  fewer  still  one  so  apt  as 
that  with  which  he  placated  the  haughty  complaints  of  the 
Ephraimites,  and  fewer  still  would  have  the  nobleness  to  be  humble 
and  conciliatory  when  flushed  with  victory  and  assured  of  the  help 
of  Qod.t  So  his  inclination  to  spare  Zeba  and  Zalmunnaj  his 
reason  for  putting  them  to  death  ;  his  command  to  his  son  to  slay 
them ;  and  his  own  final  accomplishment  of  the  bloody  task,  reveal 
his  humanity,  sense  of  duty,  mindfulness,  and  courage.  His  words 
and  his  deeds  to  the  men  of  Succoth  and  Penuel  showed  a  calm,, 
lesolute  will,  a  man  of  action  rather  than  words,  who  is  strong  enough 
to  wait,  because  he  has  power  to  move  straight  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  when  the  time  comes.' 

The  Israelites  were  usually  far  more  appreciative  of  the  great 
services  of  their  chief  men  than  nations  have  generally  been.  It  was 
honourable  to  their  estimate  of  Gideon,  and  perhaps  indicative  of 
growing  strength  and  sympathy  among  the  tribes,  though  it  exhibited 
^  their  fatal  propensity  to  lean  on  man  rather  than  on  God,  that 
&ey  desired  him  to  assume  the  kingly  office,  and  truly  if  any  man 
^"^  fit  to  be  their  king  he  was.     But  it  was  an  evidence  of  hm 

•  Kifcto's  "Daily  Bible  niuatrationa."  t  Judges  viii.  M3. 
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IringHjiAffff^  as  well  aa  of  his  religiousaess,  tkat  he  declined  the  splendid 
offer,  the  more  tempting  because  so  freely  and  enthusiAstically  made, 
and  because  it  would  displace  and  wrong  no  other  man* 

But  now  came  a  slight  bend  in  this  splendid  career — ^the  unsus- 
pected entrance  of  the  little  worm  into  the  strong,  stately  oak.  He, 
probably,  in  desiring  the  earrings  taken  from  the  Midianites  and 
making  with  them  not  an  idol,  but  an  upper  dress,  with  a  breast-plate 
analogous  to  that  worn  by  the  high  priest  of  Israel,  did  but  desigu 
to  preserve  in  his  family  a  aout^nir  of  his  great  rictories  and  a 
memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  God.  If  the  tabernacle  had  retained  its 
completeness,  and  its  services  their  efficiency,  and  if  the  high  priest's 
office  had  been  worthily  filled,  the  ephod  would  have  remained  but  a 
trophy,  instead  of  gathering  to  itself  in  Ophrah  the  reverence  which 
should  have  been  attached  to  the  IJrim  and  Thnmmim  worn  by  a 
strong  high  priest  in  Mizpeh  and  Shiloh.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  people,  ever  predisposed  to  turn  from  the  pore 
worship  of  Jehovah,  should  have  unduly  reverenced  this  symbol  and 
the  shrine  where  it  was  kept,  seeing  that  there  also  dwelt  the 
champion  of  Jehovah  and  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  who  weakly  assumed 
some  priestly  functions  and  conferred  them  on  lus  sons.* 

It  was  in  harmony  with  the  grand  simplicity  of  this  man^s  character 
that,  when  the  work  to  which  he  had  been  called  of  God  was 
effectually  accomplished,  he  should  joyfully  return  to  bis  anoestnl 
home.  He  would  have  been  content  to  follow  the  peaoefol  puxsoits 
<^  his  youth,  but  this  could  not  be ;  such  a  man  could  not  be  hid, 
and  so  he  who  had  been  the  deliverer  fittingly  became  the  judge — an 
uncrowned  king.  It  proves  that  he  was  as  wise  and  noUe  to  role 
fis  he  was  skilful  and  strong  to  fight^  that  "  the  country  was  in  quiet- 
ness forty  years  in  the  days  of  Gideon."  Alas,  that  the  glory  of  the 
father  should  not  have  descended  to  his  sons  I 

EOWABD  StOBROW. 


Most  men  are  conscious  of  decisive  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  aspects  of  nature.  The  dullest  feel  the  glow  of 
summer's  heat,  and  the  fierceness  and  edge  of  the  wUd  winds  of 


*  Judges  yiii.  27. 
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^winter;  but  it  reqaires  some  culture  and  seuaibility  to  observe  and 
enjoy  the  milder  and  more  subtle  ohangea  of  the  earth  and  the  sky^ 
The  scenery  of  the  fields,  forests^  and  heaths  affords  a  considerable 
Tttdety  of  aspect,  while  water,  whether  in  pond,  lake,  river,  or  ocean,, 
lias  a  kind  of  nervous  sensitiveneBS,  and  reflects  the  changes  of  the 
Aj  which  overardies  it,  and  shows  the  effect  of  the  wind  which 
ripples  and  occasionally  heaves  its  surfaceb  These  variations  often 
coincide  with,  if  they  do  not  produce,  certain  trains  of  thought  and 
emotion.  .  Amid  the  i^pearances  of  surrounding,  nature  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  so  definite  in  its  influence  upon  our  minds  as  twi- 
li^t.  Sunxise,  in  the  fairer  parts  of  the  year,  awakens  us  to  activity 
and  guides  us  to  the  arduous  struggles  of  life.  Noon  is  too  busy,  and 
the  very  profusion  of  light  makes  it  less  observed.  Night  is  very 
solemn,  with  its  stars  above,  and  its  concealment  of  colour  and  beauty 
below ;  but  twil^ht  has  a  mild  illumination  and  serenity  all  its  own, 
which  invite  to  quiet  reflection,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  brief  interval 
of  repose.  The  descriptive  poets  of  our  country  frequently  allude  to 
its  presence^  aoid  Wordsworth  dedicates  to  its  influence  one  sonnet 
which  begins — 

''  Hail,  Twilight,  soyereign  of  one  peaceful  hour ! 
Not  dull  art  ihou  as  undiscerning  Night, 
Bat  stadions  only  to  remote  from  sight 
D&y'ff  mutable  disttnctlons-^-ancient  powfer ! " 

Few  have  probably  been  quite  unconscious  of  the  influence  of  this 
part  of  the  day,  and  we  may  therefore  attempt  to  suggest  the  mental 
conditions  to  which  it  is  favourable,  and  the  spiritual  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  applied. 

Twilight  preserUa  an  attractive  aspect  of  Hie  works  of  God.  These 
should  be  always  full  of  interest  for  us,  because  they  are  the  product 
of  His  wisdom  and  all-suificient  resources.  All  objects  are  sacred, 
since  they  reveal  His  '^  eternal  power  and  Godhead  J'  Sometimes  we 
see.  them  in  movement,  but  at  the  hour  of  twilight  we  behold  them 
as  if  reflected  in  a  mirror,  where  all  is  calm  and  peaceful.  Now  the 
birds  have  ended  their  songs,  and  are  gone  to  their  shelter  for  repose. 
The  insects  which  buzzed  and  fluttered  with  such  activity  are  now 
silent  and  concealed.  The  sound  of  hammer,  axe,  and  anvil  is  hushed, 
the  sun  has  set  probably  amid  clouds  of  amber,  flame  and  purple,  and 
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has  lighted  up  the  scene  with  spedal  glory  before  he  bade  it  fiBarevelL 

«  So  Uenings  brighten  u  they  tdke  their  flight" 

Nov  objects  are  distingnishable,  bnt  the  light  is  soft  and  sabdaed. 
The  shadows  which,  during  the  sunshine,  were  dark  and  sharply 
defined,  have  entirely  disappeared ;  and  the  outlines  and  forms  of 
things  have  lost  much  of  their  hardness  and  precision.  The  room  in 
which  we  sit  has  gained  something  of  the  sacredness  of  a  temple, 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  seem  to  have  acquired  a  more  poetic  aspect, 
and  our  friends  speak  in  gentler  tones,  as  befits  the  calmness  of  the 
hour.  All  this  state  is  a  brief  and  hallowed  pause  in  our  life  of  toil 
and  strife,  and  should  be  observed  with  gratitude  to  Him  who 
<'  maketh  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice." 

Twilight  ajftyrd^  an  opportunity  for  proJUable  review.  In  conditions 
of  secular  activity  and  mental  excitement  there  is  no  time  to  survey 
the  circumstances  of  our  past  life,  nor  to  ascertain  with  some  ap- 
proach to  a  just  valuation  the  worth  or  emptiness  of  the  various 
objects,  realities  and  phantoms  which  surround  us,  compete  for  oar 
preference,  and  invite  our  pursuit  It  is  necessary  to  be  calm  to  allow 
many  things  to  fall  into  their  proper  places,  and  to  recover  the  true 
sense  of  the  reality  of  things,  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler, 
« things  are  as  they  are,  and  will  be  as  they  will  ba"  Sometimes  our 
impressions  of  things  seem  disturbed  and  disproportionate,  so  that 
those  objects  which  are  divinely  good  appear  neglected,  and  those 
which  have  a  limited  and  transient  use  are  unduly  exalted  and 
eagerly  pursued.  The  words  of  the  Preacher  are  realised,  "  I  have 
seen  servants  on  horses,  and  princes  walking  as  servants  on  the  earth." 
It  is  well  that  in  the  hour  of  calmness  there  should  be  some  mental 
rearrangement^  whereby  the  momentous  truths  and  precious  realities 
which  the  €k>spel  reveals  should  be  brought  into  the  foreground,  and 
other  things  should  occupy  the  secondary  place  which  the  i»ar!h\ng  of 
our  Lord  assigns  to  them.  Hogarth's  engraving,  in  which  he  designedly 
violates  all  the  laws  of  perspective,  may  be  a  parable  for  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see  its  possible  uses.  In  the  calm  moments  of  twi£|^t 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  review  the  past,  and  readjust  our  q>iritaai 
impressions,  lest  the  subtle  and  prevalent  influence  of  sunoundiiig 
worldliness,  and  the  urgency  of  daily  pursuits,  should  impair  the  fi>roe 
of  our  most  valuable  convictions.  Charles  Dickens  has  *the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage  in  one  of  his  works: — *'It  was  a  lovely 
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^rening,  in  the  springtime  of  the  year ;  and  in  the  soft  stillness  of 
the  twilight  all  nature  was  very  calm  and  beantif  oL  It  was  a  time  when 
most  men  cherish  good  resolves,  and  sorrow  for  the  wasted  past — ^when 
most  men,  looking  on  the  shadows  as  they  gather,  think  of  the 
eyeniag  which  most  close  on  all,  and  that  to-morrow  which  has  none 
beyond." 

Twilight  ailurea  to  the  indulgence  of  pleasant  reverie.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  we  shoold  protest  against  the  indolent  day-dreaming 
which  overtakes  some  who  devour  with  insatiable  appetite  inferior  and 
sensational  works  of  fiction,  and  yield  to  the  vagaries  of  an  excitable 
fancy,  while  they  neglect  the  grave  obligations  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  forget  preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  To  such  who  are  "  drunk, 
bat  not  with  wine,"  we  do  not  now  allude,  but  to  those  who,  after 
strenuous  service  during  the  day,  sit  down,  and  allow  the  mind  to 
move  without  impulse  and  exertion  in  paths  of  happy  thought  and 
pleasant  reminiscences.  There  is  a  mysteriousness  in  the  action  of 
the  mind,  which  often  loves  to  take  its  own  way,  and  to 
resent  compulsion  in  its  movements.  '^  When  we  are  quiet," 
observes  Goethe,  ''the  children  of  €k>d  come  about  our  knees." 
We  sit  in  calmness,  and  the  panorama  passes  before  us,  in  which  we 
recognise  some  incident  of  our  childhood,  some  experience  which 
occurred  in  the  flash  and  sunshine  oi  youth,  some  service  when  the 
sanctuary  became  from  hallowed  impression  and  exalted  delight  "  the 
gate  of  heaven,"  and  some  last  interview  at  which  a  fellow-pilgrim 
bade  us  farewell  on  the  bank  of  the  river  which  has  no  bridge.  Often 
there  appear  before  us  the  gracious  and  sainted  forms  who  have  ea- 
riched  our  existence  by  fair  example,  wise  teaching,  and  vivid  sym- 
pathy when  others  opposed  us.  As  they  pass  before  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  affection  refuses  to  think  of  their  failings,  as  if  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  celestial  leva  We  receive  them  not  to 
''doubtful  disputations"  and  unfeeling  analysis  of  their  character, 
but  to  honour  their  precious  memory,  and  regard  them  as  the  brightest 
images  of  that  immeasurable  love  of  God  which  gave  Christ  to  die 
and  Christians  to  live,  for  our  peace  now  and  our  eternal  blessedness 
in  the  life  to  come.     Under  sucb  circumstances  there 

'*  Ck>me8,  at  times,  a  stillnesB  as  of  even, 
Steeping  the  soul  m  memories  of  love, 
As  whe^i  the  glow  is  fading  out  of  heaven, 
As  when  the  twilight  deepens  in  the  grove." 
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Such  reverie  reprodaoesr,  send  sometimes  realises,  iiitf  imowledge  ire 
have  silently  acquired^  and  which  without  conscicnis  effort  comes 
before  the  mind  with  special  vividness  and  powe&  It  resembles  a 
river  in  whose  placid  flow  and  crystal  waters  are  reflected  the  leeds 
that  fringe  its  banks,  the  trees  with  their  canopies  of  foliage,  the 
Tillages  which  seem  the  homes  of  peace,  and  the  towered  cities  which 
adorn  and  defend  the  land. 

Twilight  is  a  time  for  apeciai  acts  of  devaUan.      From  traces  of 
worship  which  the  Scripture  preserves  for  our  information,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  were  fixed  times  for  drawing  nigh  unto  God.    The 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  in  addition  to  other  lessons,  weie 
designed  to  teach  us  the  desirableness  of  habitual  and  regular  acts  of 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.    it  is  assumed  that  the 
question  of  the  desirableness  and  success  of  prayer  is  ao  settled  with 
us  that  we  release  to  listen  to  the  ingenious  and  philosophical  objectiomt 
urged  against  its  usa     There  are  two  things  in  Scripture  which  seem 
to  exclude  aU  further  disputation  upon  the  subject.     The  fiist  is  tlie 
clearness  and  fif^quency  of  the  command  to  pray,  and  tlie  second  is  the 
illustrious  and  historical  examples  of  the  success  which  has  followed 
supplication  in  all  the  dispensations  of  religion  and  all  the  varieties  of 
spiritual  experience.     It  is  only  needful  for  us,  if  any  doubt  remain,  to 
place  ourselves  in  reverential  love  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  prayed, 
and  taught  us  to  pray  with  the  ardour  of  filial  love.    Between  the  com- 
mand and  the  success  there  is  a  mysterious  region  which  God  has 
.reserved  in  his  own  power.     Truths  most  desirable  for  us  to  know 
He  has  revealed,  but  He  withholds  from  our  observation  the  method 
of    His  action    in  answering  prayer,  which  sometimes  takes  wide 
circuits,  and  engages  a  diversity  of  human  and  angelio  agency  and 
the  gracious  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit     It  is  well  at  the  dose  of 
the  day  to  review  its  occupations,  to  survey  our  innumerable  meraei^ 
and  frankly  to  note  and  deplore  the  imperfections  which  have  marked 
our  career.     This  will  conduct  by  an  easy  transition  to  an  act  of 
humble  devotion.    <<  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  at  eventide,"  and 
probably  amid  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  silence  of  the  folded 
flock  and  the  whispers  of  the  waving  com,  he  thought  of  his  fiither's 
wonderful  faith  and  histoiy,  his  own  experience  on  Mount  Moriahi 
and  the  sublime  destinies  of  the  race  with  which  his  own  life  was 
divinely  connected.     The  late  Dr.  McAll,  of  Manchester,  said, "  He 
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had  often  found  it  profitable  to  sit  alone  in  his  stadj  in  the  eyening 
without  a  light,  and  indulge  in  religious  meditation."  To  conclude 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary,  refers  to  the  history  of  our 
first  parents,  and  observes  in  his  remarks  on  Qen.  iiL  8,  where  the 
guilty  pair  hide  themselves  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  '' Jt  is  very 
likely  that  God  used  to  converse  with  them  in  the  garden,  and  that 
the  usual  time  was  the  deolineof  the  day,  in  the  evening  bree^;  and 
probably  this  was  the  time  that  our  first  parents  employed  in  the 
more  solemn  acts  of  their  religious  worship,  at  which  God  was  ever 
present.  The  time  for  this  solemn  wroship  is  again  oome,  and  God 
is  in  his  place;  but  Adam  and  Eve  have  sinned,  and  therefore^  in- 
stead of  being  found  in  the  place  of  worship,  are  hidden  among  the 
trees!  Beader,  how  often  has  this  been  ^y  case?'' 
Barking.  J.  S.  Bbight. 


In  a  far-off  country,  and  a  far-off  time,  in  the  domain  of  honest 
Duke  Ottho,  near  the  little  village  of  Himmelsmerl,  in  the  night  time, 
in  a  deep  cut  of  the  road,  you  might  have  seen  a  tall  man  in  a  long 
doak  stooping  on  the  ground.     He  was  scooping  out  a  little  round 
hollow  in  the  very  middle  of  the  road.    When  it  was  as  deep  as  he 
wished,  he  lined  the  sides  and  bottom  with  white  pebbles,  that  shone 
under  the  October  moon.     When  this  was  done,  the  tall  man  in  the 
long  cloak  went  to  the  side  of  the  road-cut,  and  worked  at  a  large 
stone,  till  it  was  loosened  and  came  clattering  down,  and  stopped 
at  the  bottom  with  a  bump  and  a  thump.     It  was  large  and  heavy, 
and  the  man  could  only  stagger  with  it  to  the  hole  in  the  road.     From 
the  folds  of  his  doak  he  took  something  about  the  size  of  his  fist^ 
placed  it  in  the  pebble-lined  hole,  let  the  stone  drop  so  as  to  cover  it 
wholly,  and  then  went  his  way. 

Kext  morning  a  sturdy  peasant  farmer  came  that  way  with  his 
lumbering  ox-cart. 

''  Oh,  the  laadneas,''  he  cried,  <<  of  these  people  1  Here  is  this  big 
stone  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  not  a  slothful  soul  has 
bethought  himself  to  thrust  it  aside  lest  it  should  break  the  bone  of 
the  next  body  that  comes  by.'' 
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And  tlie  sturdy  Hans  lumbered  away  muttering  to  Mmadf  at  the 
laziness  of  the  people  of  Himmelsmerl,  and  told  his  wife  and  children, 
when  he  went  home,  that  the  Duke  ought  to  know  what  his  people 
were.  Next  a  gay  gaUant,  with  his  bright  and  waving  plume  and 
dangling  sword,  rollicked  along  singing  a  lively  ditty  to  love  and  wine. 
But  his  head  was  too  tar  back  for  him  to  notice  the  stone,  and  down 
he  fell  with  his  sword  between  his  legs.  He  dropped'  the  song  for  a 
curse  at  "  those  boors  and  dolt-headed  clodhoppers,  that  leave  a  huge 
rock  in  the  road  to  break  a  gentleman's  shins  on."  He  went  on,  and 
next  came  a  company  of  merchants  with  pads,  pack-horses,  and  goods, 
on  their  way  to  the  fair  that  was  to  be  held  at  the  Duke's  great  town. 
When  these  came  to  the  stone^  so  narrow  was  the  road,  that  they  had 
to  file  on  either  side,  and  Berthold  cried : 

''  Moses  and  Elijah !  the  like  of  that  big  stone  to  lie  there  and 
every  soul  go  by  all  the  morning  and  never  stop  to  take  it  away  ! 
That  will  be  something  to  tell  friend  Hans,  who  is  always  bewailing 
the  sloth  of  the  Himmelsmerl  folks." 

And  thus  it  went  on  for  the  three  remaining  weeks  of  October. 
Eveiy  passenger  upbraided  his  neighbour  for  leaving  the  hindrance 
where  he  found  it. 

When  three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  tall  man  in  the  cloak  put 
the  stone  where  we  have  seen  it,  the  Duke  sent  round  to  his  people 
of  Himmelsmerl  to  meet  him  on  the  Domthau,  for  he  had  something 
to  tell  them.  The  day  was  come,  and  a  crowd  was  on  the  Domthan. 
Each  side  of  the  cut  was  thronged  by  people  overlooking  the  road, 
and  there  was  a  throng  at  each  end  of  it.  Old  Hans  was  there,  and 
the  merchant  Berthold.     Said  Hans : 

"  I  hope  my  Lord  Duke  will  now  know  what  a  lazy  set  he  is  Dake 
over." 

"  Moses  and  Elijah  !  but  it  is  a  shame,"  answered  Berthold;  and 
now  a  winding  horn  was  heard,  and  the  people  strained  necks  and 
eyes  toward  the  castle  as  the  bright  cavalcade  came  galloping  up  to 
the  Domthau.  The  Dtike  rode  into  the  cut^  and  the  people  closed  in 
at  each  end,  and  pressed  nearer  together  on  the  brink  above.  Ilien 
honest  Duke  Ottho,  who  had  dismounted,  began  with  a  smile  te 
speak: 

«  My  people,  you  know  that  I  am  fond  of  teaching  you  now  and 
then  a  lesson  in  an  odd  way,  and  for  such  a  lesson  I  have  called  you 
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tdgether  thla  day.  It  was  I  that  put  this  stone  here,  and  for  three 
weeks  every  passer-bj  has  left  it  there,  and  scolded  his  neighbour  for 
not  taking  it  out  of  the  waj." 

When  he  had  thos  spoken  he  stooped  down,  lifted  the  stone,  and 
disclosed  a  little  round  hollow  lined  with  white  pebbles,  and  in  it  a 
small  leathern  bag.  This  the  Duke  held  aloft,  that  all  the  people 
might  see  what  was  written  upon  it — 

"  For  htm  who  lifts  the  atone.*' 

He  untied  it,  turned  it  upside  down,  and  out  upon  the  stone  fell 
a  score  of  bright  gold  coins,  with  a  beautiful  ring.  Hans  looked  at 
Berthold  and  said : 

"Humph!" 

And  Berthold  looked  back  at  Hans  and  said  : 

"  Moses  and  Elijah  ! " 

And  the  Duke  looked  all  around  with  a  smile,  and  said  : 

"My  people,  always  remember  the  stone  in  the  road." 


The  Pope,  the  Kinga^  a/nd  the  People,     A  history  of  the  Movement  to 
make  the  Pope  the  Governor  of  the  World  by  a  universal  recon- 
struction of  Society,  from  the  issue  of  the  Syllabus  to  the  close  of 
the  Vatican  Council.     By  William  Arthu&     Two  volumes. 
(William  Mullan  and  Son.) 

The  vastness  of  this  work  must  be  an  explanation  of  our  tardy 
referenoe  to  its  appearance.  It  has  been  called  by  some  critics  a 
political  and  religious  pamphlet  of  nearly  a  thousand  closely  printed 
pages.  There  is  a  spice  of  tmth  in  the  remark^  since  the  theme  of 
this  prodigious  study  is  a  recent  event,  the  merits  of  which  have  been 
discussed  in  oontemporary  literature  almoa^iadnatMeam,  The  ordinary 
Protestantmind,  in  a  country  where  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  o* 
Rome  are  regarded  as  an  effete  superstition,  can  with  difficulty  ap- 
preciate the  gravity  of  the  said  event,  as  it  appears  to  Continental 
iorists  and  casuists.  Mr.  Arthur  has'  however  made  the  Roman  con- 
troversy his  own,  and  the  latest  forms  of  it  have  received  his  pro 
longed,  profound,  and  exhaustive  study.  By  sedulous  perusal  of  the 
CvoiUa  CattoHcc^,  the  Unita  Cattolica,  and  the  Univers,  during  man} 
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wmeeemire  jmn,  and  bj  diligeot  nmBfteKy  of  aboatafamidreddMiici 
irotlQi  on  Tftrioiu  biBiidies  of  his  hiige  snbjeet^  in  inosl  ^ 
of  modem  Europe,  Mr.  Arthur  has  acquired  a  li^t  to  speak  to  this 
geoeration  on  this  Tsst  and  deadly  conspira^  agpunst  the  ii|^is  cf 
eonsdenoey  the  stability  of  goyemmentBy  the  independence  of  the 
human  mind  and  fireedom  of  the  human  mil ;  this  weE-aimed  but 
hitherto  abortiTe  blow  at  modem  cJTilisation  and  erangelical  truth. 
He  has  prefitoed  his  work  with  a  criticism  of  Archbishop  Manning's 
'^Trae  Stoiy  of   the  Vatican  GoancQ,"    and    anticipated   modi 
whidi    Friedrich   has    been     recently    saying  in    thie   pages  of 
the  CarUempararif  Review^    as   well    as  in     his   greater    woiks. 
We  cannot  trace  or  criticise  here  the  cantinuoiis  narratiTe^  from  the 
first  secret  command  in  1864  to  commence  operations  for  a  genenJ 
coandDl  to  the  opening  ceremony  in  1869,  the  entire  histoiy  of  the 
Syilabos,  the  varioiis  prooesaes  by  which  the  dogma  of  papal  in&lli- 
bility  became  a  burning  queBtkm,  the  controTetsy  on  the  doctrine 
itMif,  and  the  opportuneness  and  poenbility  of  defining  it;  theoollisioiiB 
of  opinioni  the  terrorism  employed,  the  flight  of  the  minority,  or  the 
testimonies  of  liberal  and  ultramontane  Catholics  as  to  the  reaoli 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  to  our  mind  is  that  in  review 
of  the  question  whether  the  supernatural  and  Divine  government  of 
the  Papal  States  has  been  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  the  nations. 
We  must  admit  that  this  vast  quarry  of  material  might  have  been 
reduced  to  more  practicable  dimensions.      An  abridgment  of  the 
narrative,  which  avoided  discursive  arguments  by  the  way,  would 
leave  a  much  more  decided  impression  on  the  reader.     Still  the 
Tolumes  are  monuments  of  the  learning,  industiy  and  eloquence  of 
an  accomplished  abholar,  an  earnest  Ohxistian,  and  of  one  who,  altera 
lifetime  devoted  to  the  study  of  Catholic  theology  and  argument^  is 
Protestant  to  the  core. 

The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  authorized  version  (1611),  with 
Commentary  and  Revision  of  the  translaiion,  by  Bishops  and 
other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,'edited  by  F.  C.  Cook, 
MA.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  New  Testament— Yd.  I.  (John 
Murray.) 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of  <'  the  Speaker's  Commentaiy  ^ 
l^pou  the  New  Testament^  and  deals  with  the  first  three  gospels.  The 
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"general  introduction ''  is  written  by  tbe  Arohbiahop  of  York.  Dr. 
Thomson,  by  his  great  artideinthe  '*  Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible  ^'  oa  '^  Jeens 
Ghrist)"  had  prepared  us  for  an  able  discussion  of  the  difficult  and 
oomplicated  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  three  gospels  to  each  other, 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  u&  He  has  brought  down  to  the  present 
day  the  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  has  doue  good 
Bervioe  by  showing  the  hopeless  indecision  and  endless  contradictions 
of  the  theorists.  There  is  considerable  freedom  in  his  treatment  of 
the  questions  of  the  date,  purpose^  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
three  goc^tels,  and  after  carefully  examining  the  views  of  Hilgenfeld, 
Keim,  and  a  score  of  others,  Dr.  Thomson  pronounces  in  favour  of  the 
decided  antiquity  and  strong  individuality  of  each  document  He 
adopts  in  the  main  the  theory  of  Norton  aa  to  the  common  elements  of 
the  three  gospels.  The  Editor  of  the  commentary  has  himself  written 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Cook  has  annotated 
and  completed  the  commentary  of  Dean  Mansel  on  St.  Matthew's 
Qospel,  has  written  the  entire  comment  on  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  has 
cooperated  with  the  Bishop  of  St  David's  (Dr.  Jones)  in  his  treatment 
of  St  Luke's  Gospel.  These  comments  are  well  suited  to  the  English 
reader.  The  principal  difficulties  are  discussedin  the  notes,  very  few 
being  reserved  to  appendices.  There  is  admirable  sobriety  and 
baiDBBB  in  the  exegesis.  The  perverse  misinterpretations  of  many 
modem  rationalistic interpreteiti  aretemperatelystated  and  refuted,  and 
the  profound  reverence  due  to  God's  word  is  maintained  throughout. 

The  BaUh  of  Unbel^f.  By  the  Bev.  Gavin  Oarltub,  M.  A.   (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

This  work  brushes  the  outside  of  the  principal  forms  of  modem 
unbelief,  and  endeavours  to  trace  them  all  up  to  the  definitely  pan- 
theistic or  even  atheistic  creed  from  which  they  separately  spring. 
Mr.  Oarlyle  is  quite  right  in  urging  that  much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Bible  which  makes  such  havoc  with  its  historic  continuity  or  authen- 
ticity would  practically  vanish  if  the  authors  of  it  had  not  pledged 
themselves  to  the  foregone  conclusion  of  the  impossibility  of  miracle, 
revelation,  or  prophecy.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Oarlyle 
had  been  more  careful  in  some  of  his  statements,  as  when  he  refers  to 
"  the  spirit  of  materialism,  gloried  in  by  the  advocates  of  the  positive 
philosophy."    For  the  most  part,  from  Auguste  Gomte  downwards, 
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they  utterly  repudiate  it.  Again,  he  says,  ''  an  infallible  CLurcli, 
with  an  infallible  earthly  head,  is  an  invention  of  a  later  age,  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration."  A  candid  man  who  knows  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  Vatican  Council  cannot  endorse  such  a 
remark. 

The  PUgrinCa  Progress^  as  originallypublishedby  John  Bunyan,  being 
a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  First  EditiotL     (London  :  Elliot 
Stock.) 
This  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  entire  series  of  reprints  which 
Mr.  Stock  has  published.      The  known  copies  of  the  original  edition 
had  been  reduced  to  a  solitary  specimen.     This  precious  biblio- 
graphical treasure  has  been  imitated  in  the  size  and  texture  of 
the  paper,  the  form  of  the  letters,  and  the  indecision  of  the  ortho- 
graphy, and  by  the  preservation  of    the  quaint  marginal  notes, 
many  of  which  were  expunged  from  the  later  editions.     This  volume 
lays  all  lovers  of  the  great  all^ory  under  lasting  obligation.  Of  course 
the  reprint  consists  of  the  first  part  only. 

T!ie  Ascent  of  Man  from  Death  to  Life.     By  F.  H.  Mo&GAir,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Guisborough.     (Elliot  Stock.) 

This  book  contains  a  curious  mixture  of  diverse  doctrinee.  In  a 
dialogue  between  '< master  "  and  '^  scholar''  it  discusses  the  Fall  of 
Man,  the  Atonement^  and  the  Resurrection.  The  spirit  of  the  book 
lA  one  of  reverent  inquiry ;  but  its  exegesis,  both  of  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  is  strained,  and  often  fancifuL  Tinged  with  scholastic 
theology,  it  approaches  purely  psychological  or  scientific  problems 
merely  from  the  philological  side.  It  hovers  on  the  brink  of  Baptis- 
mal  Regeneration,  and  yet  seems  to  lend  countenance  to  Anabaptist 
views.  It  discusses  positions  which  no  one  nowadays  would  dream 
of  maintaining,  and  passes  by  questions  which  are  in  everybody's 
mind.  Though  in  places  most  suggestivei  and  throughout  of  a  high 
religious  and  spiritual  tone^  it  is  not  by  any  means  convincing. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman.   By  John  C.  Milleb,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Rochester,  &c    (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  admirable  volume  may  be  placed  with  advantage  in  the  hands 
of  every  young  pastor  in  the  kingdom.  Canon  Miller  prefaces  his 
letters  with  some  healthy  advice  concerning  the  books  which  the 
deigyman  may  read  with  advantage.     He  gives  wise  counsel  about 
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practicftl  work,  pastoral  viaitation,  pulpit  preparation,  and  preaching. 
The  varioiui  responsibilities  of  the  Bible  class  and  the  sacraments, 
wluit  are  termed  '*  surplice  duties  "  and  the  daily  life  of  the  clergyman 
receive  careful  treatment,  and  the  whole  is  suffused  with  a  catholicity, 
modesty,  and  godly  earnestness  that  render  the  yolume  a  valuable 
contribution  to  pastoral  theology. 

A  TreoHse  on  the  Inapiraiion  of  the  Holy  Scriptv/ree.     By  Chablss 
Elliott,  D.D.,  Chicago.     (T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

This  is  a  very  sensible  book,  consisting  of  three  main  diviaioDs  : 
I.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  material  of  such  recorded  word  as 
claims,  or  has  had  claimed  for  it,  a  Divine  origin.     II.  The  proofs  of 
the  Divine  and  human  handiwork  conspicuous  in  the  Bible,  the  thean- 
thropic  origin  of  the  organic  whole,  and  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  both  elements  in  Scripture  throughout.     III.  Numerous  theories 
of  inspiration    are  stated'  and    discussed,    modestly    but    firmly. 
The  author  disposes  of  the  theory  of    mechanical  or  verbal  in- 
spiradon  as  a  very  modem  speculation,  and  moreover  rejects  all 
the  theories  which  reduce  the  Divine  element  to  a  minimum.    We 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  and  ''  prove"  the  '^  historical  accuracy ' 
of  Scripture  in  one  short  chapter,  and  its  ''  scientific  accuracy ''  in 
another.     The  thing  cannot  be  done,  and  tempts  the  sciolist  to  think 
he  can  answer  objections  by  a  few  hasty  tpse-dixita.  The  author  ought, 
moreover,  to  make  it  more  evident  that  he  does  not  regard  every 
evidence  of  the  '*  very  remarkable  "  as  pro  tartto  an  evidence  of  the 
Divine, 


From  the  Religious  Tract  Society  we|have  IngleMe'  cmd  Wwyside 
Mueinga.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Vernon,  M.A.  Those  who  have  seen 
a  former  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  ''  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet 
Eye,''  will  gladly  meet  with  him  again  in  these  delightful  meditations 
on  varied  themes  of  beauty  and  interest  in  nature  and  in  life.  He 
discourses  to  us  on  ''  Stars  "  and  "  Flowers,"  on  **  Butterflies  "  and 
''Birds,**  on  ''ChUd-Iife"  and  the  '< Child-Spirit,"  on  <' Acting  and 
Sufifenng,"  and  many  other  themes  in  thoughts  that  are  full  of  sug- 
gestion, touched  with  poetic  grace,  and  instinct  with  Christian  light 
and  loye.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  really  artistic,  and  the 
volume  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  attracdve  of  the  season. — 
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Howrsoj  Sorr(M  Cheered  and  Comforisd.  Poems  by  Charlotte  Elliott 
This  new  edition  of  Miss  Elliottfs  hymns  will  be  especially  wdoomed 
by  those  who  are  sick  and  suffering.— ^J%6  Divine  Life:  a  Book  of 
Facte  and  ffietoriee.    By  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  D.D.    A  reprint 
of  a  work  in  which  Dr.  Kennedy  has  skilfully  brought  together  a 
large  number  of  facts  gathered  fix>m  a  wide  range  of  biographical 
study,  and  relating  to  the  conversion  and  spiritual  experiences  of 
characters  highly  distinguished  for  pi^ty  and  uaefulnesSk — Palie9y^ 
the  Euguenot  Fatter:  a  True  Tale.      By  C.  L.  Bri^^tweU.     We 
have  here  in  small  compass  and j  readable  form  a  sketch  of  Paliasy, 
whose  self-deyeloped  genius,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  in  pur- 
suit of  his  art,  constitute  him  a  true  hero. — From  Bondage  to  Free- 
dom: a  Tale  of  the  Biee  of  Mohammedaniem,     By  the  author  of 
''  Glaueja,  the  Oreek  Slave."  This  contains  two  parallel  histories :  one^ 
that  of  a  slave  in  the  family  of  a  Roman  lady  taught  Christianity  by 
Oregoiy  L ;  the  other,  that  of  a  slave  in  the  family  of  Mohammed. 
To  both  alike  freedom  is  given  by  their  generous  owners,  bat  the 
point  of  the  story  consSsts  in  its  contrast  of  the  Hberty  of  Christianity 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  founder  of  Tslamism,    The  whole  givee  a. 
picture  of  life  in  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Medina,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century. — Chuc^e   Visit.    '*  Grace  "  is,  perhaps,  too 
near  perfection  to  be  natural,  but  her  goodness  ie  balanced  by  the 
wilfulness  of  anaughty  cousin,  and  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  as 
here  described,  forms  an  attractive  story. — Harrie;  or^  School-Oirt 
Life  in  Fdinburghf  gives  an  amusing  account  of  Scotch  plans  for 
education,  combined  with  a  story  founded  on  the  oft-used  model  of 
<' Cinderella,"  the  despised  half-sister  proving  the  true  heroinei — 
Gerard  Ma9tyr^  the  Son  of  a  Oeniua.   By  £.  H.  Bunaga    (Partridge 
and  Co.)    An  interesting  story,  extremely  well  told,  and  designed 
to  impress]  on  the  minds  of  lads  and  young  men   the  value  of 
principle  and  the  force  of  example. — ZeUa^  and  other  Foemie.     By 
Catherine  Pringle  Craig.   (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)   A  gentle,  tender 
tone  pervades  this  little  volume,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  give  plea* 
sure  to  many  readers,  although  it  does  not  come  within  the  range  of  a 
criticism   that  demands   lofty  imagination    and  perfect  rhythm.-^ 
Oilben  Wright,  theOoepdler :  a  Taleofthe  LoUarde.    By  F.  Somner 
Merxyweather.    (S.  W.  Partiidgte  and  Co.)      A  tale  of  brave  tniffiv^ 
ing  for  conscience'  sake  always  carries  a  halo  of  heit>ism  which  caahoi 
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fail  to  be  interesting,  especiallj  when  combined  with  a  pretty  love 

Btoiy,  and  80  trathfollj  and  ofjofiiy  ibid  aa  in  this  little  book,     TA$ 

Bibh  Pietiure  RM^  with  Engrcmiig  cmd  Text  for  eadb  Day  oj  His 

Mcnih,   (London :  8.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.)  These  piotoree  are  illua- 

tratiTe  of  well-known  inddenta  and  characters  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 

are  likely  to  interest  children,  and  to  impress  on  their  minds  thenarra^* 

tives  and  the  lessons  of  the  Bible.    Some  of  the  engraTings  are  from 

fiuniliar  pictures,  and  are  of  a  higher  class  than  those  often  given  in 

such  works.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  nursery  and  the  infant 

sdioolroom. — ^Thb  Book  Socibtt  sends  us  the  following  attractiye 

publicationB :  MetUal  Scenes  and  Piclvres/rom  the  Bible.   By  Rev.  T. 

and  Mrs.  Wakehwn^  Contains  a  very  happy  suggestion  for  the  pleasant 

and  profitable  occupation  of  young  folks  durii^  winter  evenings.  Let 

them  get  the  book,  and  work  out  the  idea  in  their  own  fashion.    It 

is  capable  of  expansion  in  many  directions,  so  as  to  include  history 

generally,  and  other  departments  of  information.    James  StUUvcm  > 

cr^Eectdy  far  the  Turn  of  the  Tide.    By  James  Stebbing.    Litended  to 

teach  that  he  who  is  always  found  ready  to  discharge  present  duty  is 

tiie  best  prepared  for  whatever  may  await  him  in  the  future.  ''  To  him 

tbat  hath  shall  more  be  given."     Grandpapa's  Missionary  Stories  in 

Andeni/md  Modem  Times;  addressed  to  the  Toung.  By  William  Camp^ 

beU.  This  second  series  of  Missionary  Stories  from  the  pen  oi  one  who 

laboured  for  many  years  in  mission  work  will  be  heartily  welcomed 

by  those  for  whom  they  are  written. — T/ie  Rev.  C.  H.  Spwrgeon : 

his  Life  and   Work    to  his   Forty-third  Birthday,     By  George  J, 

Stevenson,    M.A,    The  Spare   Malfhour.      By    C.    H.    Spwrgeon. 

(London :  Passmore  and  Alabaster.)    These  details  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 

life  from  childhood  to  the  present  time  will  be  welcome  to  many  of 

those  who  thank  Ood  for  his  power  as  a  preacher,  who  rejoice  in  his 

marvellous  enexgy,  devotedness,  and  success  in  multiCftiious  forms  of 

usefulness,  and  who  love  him  ''for  his  works'  saka"    The  *^ Spare 

Holf'howr  "  is  another  specimen  of  Mr.   Spurgeon's  versatility  and 

coustaikoy  of  labour,  "in  season  and  out  of  season."    His  themes  are 

varied,  but    his  aim  is  ever  the  same ;   to  exalt   ''  Jesus   Christ 

Himself,"  and  to  bring  sinners   to  trust   and  love  the  Saviour. — 

SanctifieaHon.  By  Henry  F.  Bowker.  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  difiei*ent  writers  upon  sancti- 

fieation,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  secure  greater  resemblance  to  Christ 
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ia  His  professed  disciples.  We  think  that  there  is  far  more  Scriptural 
teaching  upon  this  subject  than  the  author  imagines. — QuetHom  en 
ifhe  Fact8  of  the  Bible,  By  Jabez  Home.  (London :  Moigan  and  Soott.) 
These  questions  are  admirably  fitted  to  test  the  fulness  and  the  accu- 
racy of  Bible  knowledge.      Their  usefulness  has  been  proved  in  the 
Orphan  Sohools  at  Ajshlej  Down,  Bristol  — ExposUory  Ledwrea  on  (^ 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.     By  the  Rev.  Thomley  Smith.     (London : 
B.  D.  Dickinson.)   The  author  justly  remarks,  "  lliese  discourses  are 
suggestive  rather  than  full."      They  bear  the  marks  of  much  devout 
and  mature  thinking.      The  <<  thoughts  of  other  minds  "  at  the  dose 
of  the  different  chapters  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book — 
Resurrection :  what  is  it?    By  James  Cross.    (London :  Houlston  and 
Sons.)     In  discussing  a  Scripture  subject  it  is  easier  to  warn  agunst 
the  element  of  **  supposition  "  coming  in,  than  it  is  to  avoid  it.    Per« 
haps  the  author  of  this  endeavour  to  disprove  the  future  resurrection 
ol  the  body  was  not  aware  of  the  frequent  illustrations  of  this  weak- 
ness in  his  work.      Moreover,  sufficient  account  is  not  taken  of  ihe 
significance  of  our  Lord's  bodily  resurrection,  and  of  the  difference 
between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  teaching  of  the  Bible.      Hence 
the  conclusion  reached  is  Swedenborgian    rather  than    Pauline. — 
Sigh  Church    Doctrines   tested  by  the  Scriptures.    By  James  M, 
Af^Kerrow,  If. A.  (London  :  James  Nisbet.)  A  lucid  testimony  against 
the  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  pretensions  of  High  Churchmen. — Sow- 
ing beside  aU  Waters.   By  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts^  Upper  BoUoway.    (Reli- 
gious Book  Society.)    The  condensed  results  of  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  satisfy  the  intellect  concerning  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit— 
Jovinian :  a  Tale.     By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.     (London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  The  conflict  in  Rome  between  idolatry  and  Christianity,  in 
the  times  of  Constantino,  and  the  successful  endeavours  to  corrupt  the 
Church  by  superstitious  ideas  and  practices,  are  vividly  delineated  in 
this  interesting  story  of  Jovinian's  loyalty  to  truth. — The  Church,  or 
Assembly  of  God :  an  Essay.  By  Arthur  Fridham,    (London:  James 
Nisbet  and  Ca)    As  a  reply  to  some  mistaken  views  of  the  Christian 
Church,  held,  we  imagine,  by  certain  of  "  the  Brethren,"  this  work 
is  satisfactory  ;  but  it  ia  somewhat  tedious. — Tlie  year  and  the  Far 
View;  and  other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  A.  L.  Simpson,  D.D,  (Edinbuigh: 
David  Douglas.)    The  ideas,  the  style,  the  spirit,  and  the  influence 
of  these  sermons  give  them  permanent  value,  and  yrp  heartily  com- 
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mend  them  as  worthy  of  wide  circulation. — The  Seven  Tojyics  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  By  the  Rev.  P.  Mcuilaren^  Adelaide,  (London :  S.  W. 
Partridge  and  Co.)  This  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  Theology. 
The  seven  topics  are  the  Bible,  God,  Man,  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Grace,  and  Glory.  The  lectures  were  delivered  at  Union  College, 
Adelaide,  where  Presbyterians,  Bible  Christians^  and  Congregation- 
alists,  both  Baptists  and  Psedobaptists,  pursue  their  studies  together. 
They  show  that  distinct  and  full  Evangelical  teaching  can  be  given 
apart  from  all  denominationalism. — Universal  Communion,  By  a 
Deacon,  (London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.)  The  author  main- 
tains that,  since  Jesus  died  for  all  men,  every  one  should  be  free  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  cele- 
brated by  families  in  theiz  own  homes,  as  well  as  in  places  of  public 
worship.  We  hold  that  the  custom  of  making  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  conditional  upon  church  membership  may  be  wisely 
modified ;  but  to  remedy  the  evil,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  confound 
together  the  Church  and  the  congregation,  and  to  leave  no  room  for 
the  idea  of  purity  of  fellowship. — Demsrara :  the  Transition  from 
Slavery  to  Liberty,  By  M,  Felix  MUliroux,  Translated  by  the  Rev, 
J,  R,  S,  McFaHane,  (London :  J.  Haddon  and  Co.)  This  treatise  was 
written  in  French  twenty-five  years  aga  It  is  translated  in  order 
that  the  descendants  of  slaves  may  be  made  more  familiar  with  the 
evils  of  slavery,  more  grateful  for  the  benefits  of  freedom,  and  more 
desirous  that  these  benefits  may  be  everywhere  experienced. 


Let  us  pray  God  that  He  would  root  out  of  our  hearts  everything 
of  our  own  planting,  and  set  out  there,  with  His  own  hands,  the  tree 
of  life,  bearing  all  maimer  of  fruits. — Fenelon, 

A  STUBBORN  man  gets  into  trouble ;  a  peaceable  man  is  imposed 
on. — African  Proverb, 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy  :  I  were  but  little  happy  if  I 
ootdd  say  how  much. — Sliakespeare, 

HunAK  things  must  be  known  to  be  loved ;  but  Divine  things 
must  be  loved  to  be  known. — Rascal, 

A  GREAT  step  is  gained  when  a  child  has  learned  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  liking  a  thing  and  doing  it. — 
Guesses  at  Truth, 
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Watsok  Smith,  pastor  for  manj  years  of  two  Congregational  churches 
near  Manchester,  who  passed  awaj  last  month  in  his  61st  year,  was 
a  man  of  very  marked  indiyidoality.  Ilis^>riginality  of  thought  and 
feeling  touched  the  verge  of  genius  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the 
term.  He  was  however  so  unconventional  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
had  so  keen  a  disdain  of  affectation,  and  of  the  arts  of  popularity,  as 
to  hide  his  true  personality  from  outsiders.  To  embalm  his  memoiy 
in  the  following  words  is  a  pleasant  but  by  no  means  an  easy 
task. 

My  first  charge  was  in  the  borough  of  WolverhamptoiL  Mr. 
Smith  was  then  pastor  of  the  chief  Congregational  church  of  that 
populous  and  thriving  locality.  This  church  has  had  a  prospeions 
career,  and  has  enrolled  men  of  high  position  and  of  public  influence. 
Watton  Smith  fired  and  stimulated  the  initial  period  of  their  character, 
and  he  left  inefibceable  traces  of  his  spiritual  teaching  in  the  sab- 
sequent  history  of  the  church.  He  was  deeply  loved,  and  Mra 
Smith  equally.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since  those  days,  but  as  I 
write  the  sweet  memory  comes  back  of  the  intercourse  I  had 
with  him,  and  of  a  friendship  which  remained  unbroken  to  the 
end. 

Our  homes  were  about  two  miles  distant,  and  often  with  frank  and 
loving  freedom  he  entered  the  dwelling  of  the  younger  pastor. 
After  a  bright  and  hearty  greeting  he  would  bring  out  his  GreA 
Testamenti  with  the  query,  <'  What  do  you  think  of  this  paanget" 
and  then  there  followed  the  study  together  of  the  blessed  Word 
for  many  hours.  I  was  the  learner.  His  mind  was  so  penetrative, 
reverent,  and  profound  in  its  thought  and  sacred  emotion  as  to  draw 
us  to  a  communion  with  our  Lord  of  which  I  may  not  further  speaL 
He  was  withal  very  logical,  as  became  a  student  of  St  Paul ;  and 
yet  he  had  a  singular  scorn  for  the  merely  logical,  rigid,  and  dogma- 
tic theologian.  At  other  times  his  stem  integrity  reminded  me  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that^  like  his  Lord, 
'<  Bighteousness  was  the  girdle  of  his  loins ; "  and  many  must  recall 
his  holy  indignation  against  all  treachery,  double  dealing,  and  wrong. 
The  only  point  on  which  I  deemed  he  erred  was  in  his  excessiTe 
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jealousy  of  Bchemes  of  benevolence  that  endangered;  as  lie  thongbt^ 
the  free  development  of  life  in  men.  Neverihelefls  he  was  gentle  "as 
a  child  to  sofEerers,  and  womanlj  in  his  tenderness.  He  read  in  all 
directions,  but  the  science  of  metaphysics,  especially  embracing  onto- 
logy and  psychology,  was  his  forte.  His  marked  spirituality  gave 
him  also  great  interest  in-  Inoral  science,  and  I  have  not  known  a 
man  who  traced  more  clearly  the  development  of  Divine  Revelation, 
who  embraced  more  adoringly  the  higher  analogies  of  the  eten^al 
realm,  or  who  recognised  more  vividly  those  truths  of  sin  and  of 
temptation  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Evangelical  system. 

It  may  astonish  some  to  learn  that  versatility  was  his  characteristic. 
He  revelled  in  high  art,  poetry,  and  music.  He  would  occasionally 
at  down  before  the  piano,  and  repeat  over  and  over  again  some 
tone  of  Handel^  Mozart^  Bach,  or  Beethoven;  He  did  the  same 
with  the  vidoncello;  and  once  I  was  told  he  played,  when  a 
youth,  so  meltingly  on  the  organ,  in  a  chapel  in  Lancashire,  that 
Biohard  Knill,  who  was  ministering,  was  moved  to  pray  for  the 
young  organist  The  prayer  was  answered.  I  may  mention 
also  Mr.  Smith's  fine  flense  of  humour.  Which  of  his  friends  does 
not  remember  his  cheery  laugh  as  he  read  some  passage,  or  re- 
peated a  saying  that  was  droll  or  smart  1  But  in  unseemly  stories, 
or  in  the  levity  of  weightless  wit,  he  never  indulged. 

As  a  preacher  it  was  impossible  for  'Watson  Smith  to  be  popuhr. 
His  German  method  of  minute  investigation  forbade  that.  In  religion 
he  would  have  been  a  mystic  but  for  his  healthful  reverence  for  the 
Bible.  What  his  public  prayers  must  have  been  of  later  years  I  can 
conceive,  but  may  not  describe.  He  prayed  at  the  Chester  Confer- 
ence of  blessed  memories,  and  I  cannot  forget  how  among  such  men 
as  John  Angell  James,  Thomas  Stratten,  John  Haven,  and  James 
Spence,  he  quoted  and  lingered  over  our  Saviour's  words  in  John 
xiv.  12.  Who,  indeed,  ever  came  near  to  him  without  being  spiri- 
tually incited? 

I  doubt  not  many  in  Lancashire,  the  coimty  he  loved  so  well,  and 
in  Cheshire,  where  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  were  passed, 
have  said  much  more  and  far  better  than  this  sketch  could  do,  of  as 
learned,  humble,  noble,  and  true  a  man  as  ever  graced  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry.  Farewell,  dear  friend— dearer  now  because  among 
the  immortals  !  Earth  grows  poorer  to  those  of  us  who  remain  behind. 
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More  attractiye,  however,  becomes  that  reunion  which,  Mr.  Jobn 
Fulsford  beaudfull J  sajs,  will  be  one  of  **  the  new  series  of  appease- 
ments which  our  heavenly  Father  holds  in  store  for  us." 

WiLLUM  Guest. 


MINISTERIAL  CHANGES   AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Bev.  D.  D.  Watbbs,  ef  Rotherham  College,  has  settled  at  Brigg. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Willan,  of  Ejgham,  at  St.  James's  Church,  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Rev.  a.  T.  Savillb,  of  Huahine,  South  Seas,  at  Rye,  Sussex. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Foole,  of  Faulerspury,  at  Horncastle. 

Rev.  R.  E.  Rose,  of  Wickham  Market,  at  East  Bergholt 

Rev.  John  Kidson,  of  Canada^  at  Walkem  and  Woodend,  Herts. 

Rev.  K  H.  Falmeb,  Sidmouth,  at  Tufnell  Fark  Church, 
HoUoway. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Byitkeb,  at  Mold  Oreen,  Huddersfield. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Haffeb,  of  Western  College,  at  Wrexham. 

Rev.  T.  Evans,  of  the  Memorial  College,  Brecon,  at  Cwmwy^  and 
TrecasUe. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Higoins,  of  Kettering^  at  Maze  Hill,  Greenwich. 

Rev.  J.  Stuttard,  oi  United  Methodist  Church,  at  Ryton-on- 
Tyne. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Richardson,  of  Airedale  College,  at  Besses, 
Frestwich. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Heap,  Evangelist  of  Salem  Church,  Leeds,  at 
Gawthorpe. 

Rev.  Jambs  Ervine,  of  Wellingborough,  at  Wycliffe  Chutb, 
HulL 

Rev.  S.  B.  Driver,  of  Hitchen,  at  Albion  Chapel,  Soathampton. 

Rev.  C.  Craddock,  of  Gomersal,  at  Teignmouth. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Hutchinson,  of  Crawley,  at  Bognor. 

RESIGNATIONS. 
Rev.  T.  Anthony,  of  Adsett ;  Rev.  A.  Gladino,  of  Gaistor ;  Ret. 
A.  Steotan,  of  Hyde ;  Rev.  John  Hallstt,  of  Norwich ;  Rev.  J. 
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Tatlok.  of  CiiUeiiy  Banfiahire ;  Rkv.  T.  G.  Fottbb,  of  Brixton ;  Bev. 
K  J.  Sadler,  of  Earl  Slulton ;  Bbv.  jAifBS  White,  of  Gliiheroe ; 
Rt?.  T.  OivBK  Wilson,  of  Forest  Hill. 

OBDINATIONS. 

Rev.  £.  F.  Cooper,  at  Gromshall,  Surrey,  April  19tli,  bj  the  Revs. 
P.  J.  Tarqnand,  H.  White,  J.  Farren,  J.  Hart^  J.  S.  Bright ;  and 
W.  Marten  Smith,  Esq. 

Rev.  F.  J.  FowiOKB,  at  Alnwick,  April  24th,  bj  the  Bev^  G. 
Huns  worth,  M.  A.,  W.F.  Callawaj,  S.  Goodall,  Dr.  Simon,  A.  Nonis, 
and  K  R  Conner,  M.A. 

Bey.  C.  Thompson,  at  Honley,  on  April  23rd,  hy  the  Bevs.  J.  G. 
Deaville,  H.  T.  Bobjohns,  J.  Gamble,  Professor  Tyte,  and  Dr. 
Falding. 

Bey.  Martin  K  Smit,  of  New  College,  at  Bridlington  Quay, 
Yorkshire,  April  26ih,  by  the  Beva  J.  Sibree,  H.  T.  Bobjohns,  B. A., 
R.  Shepherd,  A.  G.  Nichols,  and  Josiah  Yinej, 

Bev.  James  Forbes,  at  the  Old  Meeting,  Bedworth,  Maj  2nd,  by 
the  Bevs.  E.  C.  Cantrill,  C.  E.  G.  Smith,  H.  E.  Bottomley,  E.  H. 
Delf,  A.  Stroyan,  and  Professor  Scott,  LL.B. 

Bev.  J.  W.  Green,  at  Clare,  by  the  Bevs.  W.  Warren,  J.  M, 
Blackie,  W.  Scott,  J.  C.  Houchin,  and  G.  H.  White. 

Bev.  T.  Simon,  at  Braintree,  May  24th,  by  the  Bevs.  W.  Braden, 
J.  Knaggs,  H.  Bimon,  and  Professor  D.  W.  Simon,  Ph.D. 

Bev.  J.  Phillips,  at  Zion  Hill,  Haverfordwest,  by  the  Bevs.  J. 
Foolkes,  G.  Griffiths,  J.  &  Edwards,  J.  Michael,  W.  A.  Edwards, 
and  others. 

Bev.  John  Fleming,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  at  Ilkeston,  on  June 

3rd,  by  the  Bevs.  G.   Snashall,  B.A.,  D.  W.  Simon,  M.A.,  Ph.D,, 
and  W.  Callaway. 

NEW   CHAPELS   OPENED. 

A  NEW  chapel  was  opened  at  Bamham  Broom,  Norfolk,  on^April 
19th,  by  the  Bev.  W.  Parry,  of  Wymondham. 

The  new  church.  Stannary,  HalifaT,  has  been  opened.  Sermons 
were  preached  by  the  Bev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown^  B.A.,  Dr.  Stoughton, 
and  others. 
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TbE  opening  BorvkiBBOf  the  new  ohnrdh  and  sekoob,  Gkorge  Street, 
Croydon,  were  held  on  May  2l8t  The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  W.  Dale  and 
Bey.  J.  O.  Rogers,  B.A.,  preached  on  theoooaaioD. 

The  new  Congregational  chnroh  at  'Willeaden  was  opened  on 
May  24th,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presiding;  Bey.  Dr.  Faiker 
preached. 

A  Kxw  chapel  was  opened  at  Baston,  Oheeihire,  by  the  Bey.  A. 
Mackennal,  B.  A. 

A  NEW chorohat  SEawkchoroh,  Dorset,  was  opened  on  May  28A 
by  the  Bey.  B.  Qtay,  B.A. 

• 

DEATH& 

Bsy.  BoBKBT  R  Mat,  died  at  Bristol,  April  18th,  aged  81 
years. 

Bsy.  Hevet  Botle,  at  Sydney,  on  Feb.  14th,  aged  72  years. 

Bsy.  Edwik  Edwards,  at  Calne,  April  24th,  aged  47  years. 

Bsy.  E.  Daniel^  at  Byker,  in  his  42nd  year. 

Bsy.  Watsok  Smith,  at  Wilmslow,  May  6th,  aged  60  years. 

Bsy.  Abohibald  Farquhabsok,  at  Tiree,  N.B.,  April  29th. 

Bsy.  Alezaitdeb  Nicoll,  at  Bhynie,  N.B.,  on  the  6th  of 
May. 

BEy.  H.  W.  Butcher,  at  Margate,  on  June  5th,  aged  47 
years. 

Bsy.  W.  Clarke,  at  Dresden,  Ontario,  on  April  27th,  aged  76 
years. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacramen- 
tal Collections  in  aid  of  the  "  Widows '  Fund"  :— Kentish  Town,  by 
Bey.  Dr.  Fleming,  ^9 ;  Uxbridge,  by  Bey.  E.  Jukes,  X4  12s.  6d.; 
Uppingham,  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Blunett,  £3 ;  West  Hartlepool,  by  Mr.  F. 
English,  £2  18s.  lOd. ;  Newton  Abbott,  by  Mr.  Alsop,  *X2  3s.  M. . 
Bingwood,  by  Mr.  F.  Veal,  £1  10s. ;  Leeds,  Newton  HiU,  by  Mr! 
Allinson,  £1  7s.  6d. ;  Watfoid,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  XI  5s. ;  Wazeham, 
by  Bjey.  W.  Gibbs,  17s.  6d. ;  Northfleet>  by  Bey.  T.  Dayey,  10s.  6d. ; 
Hoole,  Mr.  William  (donatbn),  £5. 
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I— CJina — Psttiob. 

By  the  Rev.  Griffith  John. 

IT  will  be  m J  principal  aim,  in  what  follows,  to  furnish  proofs  of  tha 
reality  of  the  missionary  work  in  China,  in  the  shape  of  facts  which 
have  come  under  my  observation  during  the  year  1877.  Are  there- 
genuine  Christians  among  the  Chinese  converts]  Are  the  missionaries 
doing  any  real  work  in  China  1  The  following  specimen  facts  are 
sabmitted  as  a  reply  to  these  questions. 

Many  of  our  converts,  though  baptized  at  Hankow,  live  in  the  cities^ 
towns,  and  villages  with  which  this  immense  plain  is  studded.  Beings 
anxious  to  acquaint  myself  with  their  moral  and  religious  life  at  home,  aa 
well  as  to  render  them  evexy  assistance  in  my  power,  I  spent  a  part  of  the- 
year  in  visiting  as  many  of  them  as  time  and  circumstances  would  permit*. 
Whilst  I  made  it  a  point  to  call  at  every  place  of  importance  on  the  way^ 
and  thus  publish  the  glad  tidings  to  the  heathen  as  widely  as  possible,  my 
chief  aim  was  to  visit  the  converts,  build  them  up  in  their  most  holy 
faith,  and  thus  endeavour  to  turn  them  into  centres  of  light  in  the  midst 
of  the  surrounding  darkness.  My  first  visit,  accompanied  by  Dr.. 
Mackenzie,  was  paid  to  the  Christians  in  Hiau-Kan.  We  arrived  at  the- 
Wei  village,  distant  from  Hankow  about  forty-five  miles,  on  a  Saturday 
aftemooo.  The  Christians  were  delighted  to  see  us,  and  the  heatheik 
received  us  with  much  cordiality.  The  ill-feeling  that  existed  at  one  time- 
seems  to  have  died  out  completely,  and  Christian  work  can  be  carried  oH' 
in  that  region  now  with  as  much  safety  and  as  little  annoyance  as  at . 
Hankow.  Oa  Sunday  momiDg  we  had  a  beautiful  service  at  the  house  of 
^e  Evangelist  Wei.  Besides  a  large  number  of  heathen,  there  wer& 
present  from  fifteen  to  twenty  converts.  At  the  close  of  the  service  I  had 
the  great  joy  of  baptising  five  women  and  four  children,  the  women  bcing^ 
the  wives  or  mothers  of  some  of  the  converts.     Being  the  first  time  that 
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the  rite  of  baptism  has  been  administered  in  Hinu-Kan,  the  sight  \ras  a 
novel  one  to  most  of  those  who  were  present.     The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  yisiticg  some  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  in  the  evening  we  had 
another  delightful  meeting  with  the  converts.     Several  of  the  heathen 
were  present,  among  whom  there  were  some  who  seemed  to  be  under  a 
deeper  conviction  of  sin  than  the  rest     To  these  I  spoke  personally  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  two  or  three  who 
appeared  not  to  be  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God.     A  venerable  old  man, 
who  is  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village,  and  a  young 
man,  Teh-Kwei,  whose  name   I  shall  have  occasion   to  mention  again, 
seemed  specially  hopefuL     This  was  a  blessed  day  to  my  soul.     The 
baptismal  rite  witnessed  on  Sunday  had  evidently  made  a  great  impression, 
for  on  Monday  morning,  almost  before  sunrise,  a  woman  came  to  ask  me 
if  I  would  baptize  her  son,  as  he  was  tormented  with  a  devil.     Thinking 
that  medicine  would  be  more  serviceable  to  him  than  baptism,  I  recom- 
mended her  to  consult  Dr.  Mackenzie.    She,  however,  respectfully  declined 
to  applj  to  him  for  aid,  and  insisted  upon  it  that  medicine  was  of  no  use  in 
this  case,  and  that  baptism  alone  would  answer  the  purpose.     Her  theory 
evidently  was  that,  her  son's  malady  being  spiritual,  nothing  but  spiritual 
power  could  procure  the  necessary  deliverance.     Whilst  I  was  trying  to 
enlighten  this  poor  woman,  another   application  for  baptism  came  from  a 
village  hard  by.     The  applicant  had  a    son  who  had  been  dangerously  iU 
for  some  time,  and  on  whose  behalf  much  time  and  money  had  been  spent 
in  vain  efforts  to  propitiate  the  gods.     Becoming  at  length  disgusted  with 
their  obstinacy  or   impotency,  whichever  it  might  be,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  them  altogether,  and  make  a  trial  of  the  Christian's  God,  and 
hence  this  application  for  baptism. 

Idols  Discarded. 

Whilst  taking  our  evening  meal,  a  score  of  eager  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  us  j  and  no  sooner  did  the  last  mouthful  disappear  than  we  were 
oompelled  to  attend  to  the  many  queries  with  which  we  were  plied.    Then 
we  had  a  service.    I  expounded  Matt.  x.  28 — 42.    All  present  appeared 
deeply  impressed.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  Teh-Kwei  brought  in  his  idol,  , 
and  made  me  a  present  of  it   This  divinity,  which  had  been  handed  down  in 
his  family  through  five  generations,  is  now  in  my  study.    Whilst  in  Hiau- 
Kan  it  was  placed  under  the  table,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  children 
dandling,  fondling,  and  kicking  it,  and  making  puns  at  its  expense.  I  woold 
sometimes  ask  them  if  they  were  not  afraid.  "  Afraid  1 "  they  would  reply, 
''  why  should  webe  afraid)    It  is  only  a  piece  of  wood..   Some  time  ago 
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ve  children  took  the  temple  gods  and  threw  them  into  a  pond.    Why 
should  we  he  afraid  of  this  thing  ? "    On  the  following  day  (Wednesday) 
Teh-Ewei  managed  to  prevail  upon  his  wife  to  yield^  his  ancestral  tablet 
and  the  tablet  of  the  kitohen  god.    They  are  also  in  my  study.     Having 
now  no  doubt  of   the  sincerity  of   Teh-Kwei,   and  being  abundantly 
satisfied  as  to  his  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  I  joyfully  complied  with 
1)18  earnest  request  for  baptism.     In  the  evening  I  administered  the  rite  to 
him  and  his  child,  together  with  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  Evangelist  Wei« 
Ever  since  I  have  been  receiving  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  his  zeal, 
earnestness,  and  progress  iu  the  faith.     It  cost  him  a  severe  struggle  to 
give  up  the  household  gods,  and  especially  the  ancestral  tablet,  for  his 
wife  was  bitterly  opposed.     Soon  after  we  left,  his  sister,  hearing  of  what 
he  had  done,  came  from  a  distant  village,  and  chided  him  severely  for  his 
unfilial  conduct.      ''You  might  at  least  have  given  the  gods  and  the 
ancestral  tablet  to  me,"  said  she.     *'  Why  did  you  so  sin  against  your 
ancestors  as  to  give  them  to  the  foreigner  1  '*    His  reply  was  that,  as  a 
Christian,  he  was  bound  to  give  them  to  me  or  destroy  them,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  have  been  a  sin  against  God  to  give  them  to  her  or  to  anyone 
else  to  worship.     She  then  went  to  one  of  the  elders  of  the  viUage  to 
lodge  a  complaint  against  her  brother.     The  elder  happened  to  be  the  old 
patriarch  already  mentioned  in  this  letter.     Being  himself  not  far  fh>m 
the  kingdom,  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  spoke  to  her  as  follows  : 
— ''  Let  your  brother  alone.     In  this  matter  he  may  do  just  as  he  thinks 
best.     Besides,  he  is  right.     The  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  true  religion, 
and  must  triumph.     There  is  no  use  your  coming  to  me,  for  I  shall  be  a 
Christian  myself  one  of  these  days." 

The  Wednesday  evening  service  brought  this  happy  visit  to  the  Hiau- 
Kan  converts  to  a  close.     In  them  we  had  found  warm-hearted,  imcom- 
promising,  and  aggressive  Christians.     Their  houses  are  as  free  from  all 
traces  of  idolatry  as  my  own,  and  they  themselves  are  everywhere  known 
as  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    Our  host,  Teh-hdng,  is  one  of  the  happiest 
Christians  I  have  ever  known.      He  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  super- 
stitious, and  in  his  heathen  state  he  was  greatly  tormented  by  ghosts, 
hobgoblins,  and  sprites  of  every  description.     He  would  sometimes  be  so 
scared  by  an  apparition  as  to  betake  himself  to  his  bed  for  days  together. 
He  was  also  a  great  devotee,  and  had,  when  he  became  a  Christian, 
squandered   nil    his    property   on    the    priests,    the    temples,    religious 
processions,  and  all  kinds  of  heathenish  rites  and  practices.     When  God 
revealed  His  Son  in  him  all  that  vanished  like  the  mist  of  the  morning 
before  the  rising  sun ;  and  now  for  more  than  two  years  he  has  been 
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jp^lciag  in  the  ZBental  and  spiritual  freedom  brought  to  his  aoul  tbrough 
tbe  GospeL  **  I  owe  everytlung  to  the  GospeL  It  has  nuide  a  man  of 
mo"  These  words  were  spoken  by  Teh-hting  at  the  close  of  onr  last 
meeting.  His  aged  mother  was  among  the  women  baptised  on  Sunday. 
The  event  filled  the  heart  of  Teh-hung  with  unspeakable  gladness.  Again 
.  and  again  would  he  ejaoolate,  ^'  Thanks  be  to  God  for  His  great  grace.'" 
The  baptism  of  Teh-Kwei  also  was  a  source  of  much  joy  to  him.  As 
heathens  they  had  been  great  friends ;  but  the  Christian  element  came  in, 
and^  acting  as  a  dissolyent,  broke  up  their  friendship.  They  are  now  one 
again,  and  that  in  the  highest  and.  holiest  bond.  It  was  in  this  good  man's 
house  we  liyed  during  our  five  days'  sojourn  in  Hiau-Ean.  The  room 
occupied  by  us^  though  small  and  mud-built,  had  become  to  na  no  other 
than  the  house  of  God  and  the  very  gate  of  Heayen.  Being  our  drawing- 
roam,  dining-room,  store-room,  bed-room,  and  chapel,  all  in  one,  we  found 
ourselves  somewhat  hard  pressed  for  space,  and  we  often  felt  that  a  little 
mure  privacy  would  greatly  add  to  our  enjoyment.  Still  that  single  room, 
bare-walled  and  brown  as  it  was,  grew  wonderfully  on  my  spirits,  and  it 
cost  me  a  pang  or  two  to  turn  my  back  upon  it.  It  was  hard  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  converts.  Whilst  singing  a  tcanslation  of  Fawcett's  beautiful 
hymn,  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  my  heart  was  moved  as  it  has  never 
been  moved  by  the  original. 

A  Tbaitsfgrmed  Character. 

My  next  visit  was  to  three  families  of  Christians  in  the  district  of 
Han-Chwan.  Two  of  the  families  live  at  the  Cheng  village,  distant  from 
Hankow  more  than  100  miles.  I  called  on  them  first  Though  quite  diA 
when  I  reached  the  place,  the  brethren  Hd  and  Wang,  with  their  wives  and 
Hi's  daughter,  came  on  board  in  order  to  see  the  pastor,  and,  if  posaibie, 
have  a  service.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  comply  with  their  request ;  so  we 
spent  a  delightful  hour  in  singing,  praying,  and  expounding  the  Scriptures, 
after  which  they  bade  us  "  good-night,"  apparently  very  grateful  for,  and 
much  refreshed  by,  the  privilege  which  they  had  just  enjoyed.  Next 
morning  I  met  Hu  and  Wang  at  the  town  of  Meh-Mang-tsei,  and,  having 
preached  there  for  about  two  hours,  I  accompanied  them  to  their  own 
village.  Some  time  was  spent  at  each  of  their  houses  in  preaching  to  the 
heathen  and  in  prayer.  I  was  grieved  to  find  not  one  among  my.heorers 
who  appeared  to  be  interested  in  the  truth,  and  felt  the  contrast  between 
Han-Chwan  and  Hiau-Ean  in  this  respect  to  bo  very  great.  Still  I  was 
thankful  to  find  that  these  two  families  were  everywhere  known  aa 
Christians ;  that  their  houses  were  puiged  of  evexy  vestige  of  idoktiy  > 
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that  they  met  every  day  at  Wang's  house  for  prayer ;  and  that  they  were 
rejected  by  all  their  neighbours  as  honest,  upright,  and  peace-loving  men. 
En  was  at  one  time  a  vegetarian,  and  a  leader  of  some  standing  in  that 
sect  He  was  also  a  celebrated  medium,  capable  of  becoming  possessed  of 
any  specified  god,  and,  "while  thus  possessed,  of  divinely  prescribing  for 
the  sick,  and  of  revealing  the  condition  of  deceased  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  invisible  world;  He  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  his  former 
life ;  told  mo  a  great  deal  about  the  deception  and  fraud  practised  by  the 
spiritualists  in  China ;  and  expressed  deep  sorrow  that  he  should  have 
spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  misleading  and  cheating  his  fellow  men. 
"Bat,''  added  he,  "  human  nature  is  a  strange  thing.  Tell  lies,  and  men 
will  believe  you ;  tell  them  the  truth,  and  they  will  only  wag  their  heads. 
In  those  days  I  could  lead  them  in  crowds  whithersoever  I  list  with  my 
tricks  and  falsehoods  ;  but  not  a  man  among  them  will  follow  me  a  step  in 
the  path  of  truth.  Well  does  the  Bible  say  that  man  in  his  natural 
condition  is  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world."  The  change  in  this  man 
when  he  became  a  Christian  was  very  marked.  I  was  told  by  one  of  his 
relatives  that  Christianity  had  made  him  another  man  altogether,  and  this 
fact  was  patent  to  all  And  hence,  at  the  close  of  my  address  in  his  own 
house,  he  could  face  the  audience,  and  speak  to  them  thus : — **  You  are 
iBJ  neighbours,  and  know  me  well.  You  knew  me  when  I  was  a  leading 
man  among  the  vegetarians  of  this  region.  At  that  time  I  was  supposed 
to  be,  according  to  my  vows,  a  strictly  moral  man.  But  my  morality  in 
those  days  was  all  a  sham ;  my  heart  was  unchanged,  and  I  was  guilty  of 
the  grossest  immoralities.  When,  however,  I  received  Christ  and  became 
a  Christian,  God  gave  me  His  Spirit  to  cleanse  me  and  dwell  in  me,  and 
from  that  time  my  entire  nature  has  been  changed.  Not  only  do  I  not 
commit  those  deeds  of  darkness  now,  even  the  taste  for  aU  such  things 
has  departed  from  me." 

Lights  Shining  in  a  Dark  Place, 

Hfi  and  Wang  accompanied  me  to  Si-wan,  a  village  about  five  miles 
distant  from  their  home,  in  order  to  visit  Li  Tien-Meu  and  his  mother^ 
both  of  whom  had  been  recently  baptised  at  the  hospital.  The  son  was 
from  home,  but  the  old  lady  was  present,  and  she  received  us  most 
cordially.  The  house,  I  was  sorry  to  see,  had  not  been  purged  of  its 
idols,  the  ancestral  tablet,  and  other  abominations.  The  heathen  element 
iti  the  family  being  still  in  the  ascendant,  these  two  solitary  Christians 
had  no  alternative  but  to  bear  awhile  with  the  darkness  and  obstinacy  of 
their  kindred,  and  quietly  pursue  their  owA  course.     They  are  known  as 
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ChriBtians  to  the  whole  village,  and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  influeooe 
others.  Whilst  I  was  selling  books,  a  bright  little  fellow  walked  up  to  me 
and  said,  '^  Mj  father,  sir,  has  a  very  much  bigger  book  than  that"  1 
asked  him  if  his  father  read  it.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  ''  he  is  always 
reading  it."  I  learnt  afterwards  that  the  bigger  book  was  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  his  feither  was  no  other  than  Li  Tien-Men,  the 
convert.  The  old  lady  was  asked  if  she  had  been  continuing  the  habit  of 
prayer  since  her  return  home ;  but,  before  she  had  time  to  reply,  a  little 
girl  stepped  forward  and  said,  ''Oh,  yes,  she  likes  to  pray.  I  see  her  on 
her  knees  every  morning  and  evening."  Such  testimonies  were  gratifying 
as  showing  that  these  two  newly-baptised  Christians  had  not  left  their 
religion  behind  them  at  the  hospital,  but  had  taken  it  with  them  to  their 
native  village,  and  were  actually  practising  it  there.  In  the  •evening  two 
of  Li  Tien-Meu's  brothers  and  an  uncle  spent  two  hours  with  me  in  the 
boat.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  brothers.  The  nnde  is  an 
opium  smoker,  but  wishes  to  give  it  up.  I  hope  to  see  him  at  the  hospital 
one  of  these  days ;  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  I  do  not  see  the  two 
brothers  in  the  church  before  the  close  of  the  year  1878. 

A  Deathbed  Scene. 

Nine  church  members  have  died  during  this  year,  all  of  whom,  so  fax 
as  I  know,  have  departed  in  the  faith. 

Wang  Cheng-Shcng  was  baptised  in  April,  1876,  and  from  first  to  lafit 
was  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  a  Christian  I  have  seen  in  China.  I 
remember  the  day  and  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  induced  to  decide  for 
Christ.  I  remember  also  a  church-meeting  on  a  Sunday  morning,  in 
which  he  moved  all  our  hearts  by  telling  us  of  the  joy  with  which  the 
Gospel  had  filled  his  own  heart,  and  the  peace  it  had  brought  into  lus 
family.  "  I  was,"  said  he,  on  that  occasion,  '*  one  of  the  most  miserable  of 
men,  and  my  house  was  a  perfect  hell.  I  had  a  most  violent  temper,  and 
I  contrived  to  make  eveiybody  connected  with  me  miserable.  Now  my 
heart  is  at  rest,  and  harmony  pervades  the  whole  family  circle."  When- 
ever I  visited  him  during  his  illness,  I  found  him  calmly  waiting  the  will 
of  God.  Again  and  again  did  he  tell  us  that  his  whole  trust  was  in  Christ, 
and  that  death  had  no  terror  to  him.  Early  on  the  12th  of  October  a 
messenger  came  from  the  hospital  to  tell  me  that  Wang  was  dying.  Both 
Dr.  Mackenzie  and  myself  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  found  that  it  was  so. 
The  wife,  also  a  Christian,  was  there  with  him,  and  weeping  bitterly.  I 
tried  to  comfort  her  by  telling  her  that  he  was  going  to  the  better  Uod, 
and  that  he  would  soon  be  there.    "  Yes,  I  know  that,"  she  said ;  "  but 
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my  loes  is  irreparable ;  he  has  been  such  a  good  husband  to  me  ever  since 
he  joined  the  ohurch."  Then  followed  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  I 
bave  eyer  witnessed  in  China.  Liu,  the  dispenser,  bending  his  head  to 
Wang's  ear,  asked  him  if  he  felt  the  Saviour  near.  Wang  was  speechless, 
but  he  made  a  fiunt  nod  in  token  of  assent.  Liu  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
fears.  There  was  a  slight  move  of  the  head  in  reply.  Then  Liu,  in  his 
peculiarly  gentle,  subdued  tone  of  voice,  spoke  to  the  dying  man  of  the 
gloiy  that  was  about  to  be  revealed  to  him.  '^  You  are  not  going  to  a 
Btnuige  place,"  said  he.  ''Jesus  is  there ;  all  the  great  and  the  good  are 
there;  and  many  friends  from  Hankow  are  there.  They  will  know  you 
and  joyfully  receive  you.  We  also  shall  soon  be  there.  Will  you  tell 
them  that  we  are  coming  1 "  It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  those  words, 
a&d  look  at  that  dying  man,  just  as  his  happy  spirit  was  about  to  take  its 
flight,  striving,  by  the  only  signs  that  were  possible  to  him,  to  assure  us 
that  it  was  all  clear  and  real  to  him,  without  being  deeply  moved,  and 
blessiug  God  for  the  glorious  Gospel  which  has  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light 

Abe  Missions  a  Failure) 

The  above  fSeicts  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  often  said  that  we  have  no 
genuine  Christians  in  China.  It  was  not  long  since  that  Mrs.  John  was 
asked  by  a  lady  in  this  community  if  it  was  true  that  all  the  converts  in 
China  are  hypocrites.  She  assured  my  wife  that  everybody  said  so,  and 
expressed  herself  as  anxious  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Another,  a 
gentleman  in  this  community,  said,  not  long  since,  that,  having  seen 
something  of  the  missionary  work  at  another  port,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  no  genuine  converts  in  China.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  has  seen  about  as  much  elsewhere  as  he  has  seen  here,  and 
that  is  absolutely  nothing.  The  fact  is,  these  men  mil  not  see.  They 
will  not  visit  our  chapels,  they  will  not  make  intelligent  inquiries,  and 
they  will  not  thhik  honestly  on  the  subject.  They  wilfully  close  their 
eyes  to  the  facts  which  actually  obtrude  themselves  upon  their  notice,  and 
rashly— I  might  say  wickedly— calumniate  a  work  about  which  they  know 
nothing.  That  there  are  hypocrites  among  our  converts  we  know ;  but 
are  there  no  hypocrites  in  England  and  America  1  That  our  converts  are 
not  perfect  we  know ;  but  are  there  many  in  these  communities  who  can 
cast  stones  at  them  in  this  respect  f  That  the  progress  of  the  work  is 
alow  we  know ;  but  what  are  our  detractors  doing  to  speed  its  onward 
march)  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  above  are  facts,  and  only  specimen  facts — 
few  among  many  of  the  kind  that  might  be  supplied  from  every  missionary 
station  in  China. 
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{See  Engraving,) 

II  NUAPATA  is  the  native  name  of  the  principal  village    at   the 

Jf\    harbour  of  Port  Mobesbt  in  New  Guinea.    The  name  sigmfiea 

"  The  Great  Land."    It  is  by  far  the  most  important  village  betweea 

Yule  Island  and  Hood  Bay.     The  harbour,  at  the  head  of  which  it 

stands,  is  in  long.  147"*  7'  K,  and  lat.  9°  28'  S. 

AxuAPATA  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  village  of  the  south-east  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  It  comprises  about  fifty  houses,  all  built  on  the  beach,  below 
high  water  mark.  The  posts  of  the  houses  are  all  firmly  fixed  in  the  sand  and 
mud  of  the  beach.  About  six  feet  firom  the  water  is  a  large  platfonn,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  verandah  to  the  house.  From  this  a  short  ladder  of  two 
or  three  steps  leads  up  to  the  house  proper,  the  eating  and  sleeping  place 
of  the  family.  This  is  covered  in  at  top  and  sides  by  palm  leaves  or  grass. 
All  the  houses  are  well-floored  with  the  sides  of  old  canoes  adzed  down 
with  stone  adzes  until  they  are  pretty  flat.  From  the  sea,  the  houses  pre- 
sent a  vety  irregular,  tumbledown  appearance,  but  they  are  really  well  and 
strongly  built 

A  grove  of  cocoarnut  trees  shelters  the  village.  These  are  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  feet  from  the  row  of  houses.  The  intervening  space  is  the 
public  street,  and  is  kept  clear  and  free  from  rubbish.  Here  the  village  dogs 
and  pigs  live,  the  children  play,  the  old  men  congregate,  the  women  make 
their  pottery,  and  at  night  the  young  men  and  maidens  have  music  and 
dancing.  Between  the  houses  the  native  canoes  are  drawn  up.  These  are 
rude  and  clumsy  in  comparison  with  the  carefuUy-made  canoes  of  many  of 
the  South  Sea  islands. 

The  situation  of  Anuapata  is  one  of  considerable  natoral  beauty. 
Before  it  is  the  fine  harbour  of  Port  Moresby,  with  a  fine  entrance  pro* 
tected  by  a  barrier-reef,  and  the  Fisherman's  Isles.  On  either  side  of  the 
harbour  is  a  succession  of  hills,  varying  from  two  to  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  on  the  western  side  is  the  land-looked  Fairfax  Harbour,  with  the 
small  island  of  Tatana,  or  Jane  Island,  in  the  middle.  The  back-gronnd  of 
the  village  consists  of  a  low,  mountain  range,  the  highest  peak  being  750 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  the  back  of  Anuapata,  and  between  it  and  the  village  of  Elivan,  ia 
the  mission-house  and  chapel  or  school-house,  and,  on  a  monad  100  feei 
high,  the  teacher^  hoose  and  premises. 

Bxv.  W.  Gti  Lava 
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HI.— C^rmrgJ  |tti»  ^ealanb  to  Itelu  Raines, 

IN  our  May  nmnber  we  laid  before  our  readers  the    report  of  a  vojage- 
to  the  eastern  end  of  New  Guinea,  undertaken  in  November  last  hj 
Messrs.  Macfablane  and  Chalmers.    The  journal^  which  was  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  MaGfarlane,  described  in  detail  the  location  of  teachers  at  East 
and  South  Capes,  and  the  settlement  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers  at  Stagey 
Island,  in  the  last«mentioned  locality.    A  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  Chalmers' 
promised  journal  of  the  same  voyage  came  to  hand.    As,  however,  its 
details  necessarily  embrace  much  in  common  with  the  joint  journal  already 
pablished,  we  prefer  in  the  present  article  to  confine  our  attention  to  those 
portions  of  Mr.  Chalmers'  paper  referring  to  a  brief  sojourn  which  he  made 
in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  after  leaving  Rarotonga  in  May,  1877,  and 
recording  his  impressions  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  New  Guinea 
mission.    Mr.  Chalmers  arrived  at  Auckland  on  the  13th  of  June.     Here 
he  spent  a  few  days,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Port  Chalmers,  vid  Napier,. 
Wellington,  and  Christchurch. 

"We  found,"  writes  Mr.  Chalmers, 
"all  our  Mends  well.    Fifteen  years 
had  gone   since   I   saw  them,    and 
Bome  from   whom   we   then    parted 
sie  now  resting  and  waiting.     We 
were  all  changed.    They  were  expect- 
ing to  see  a  thin,  pale-faced,  black- 
dressed  missionary,  and  were  surprised 
to  meet  a  stout,  bronzed,  unclerical- 
looking  being.    We  expected  to  spend 
a  few  quiet  weeks  with  our  friends  in 
Duaedin  and  Port  Chalmers,  but  the 
yarious  mimsters  soon  changed  these 
plans.    Each  of  the  six  Sabbaths  we< 
were  there  I  preached  twice,  besides 
addressing  the  schools  in  the  after- 
noons.   Otago  being  a  Presbyterian 
colony  the  Presbyterians  abound,  the 
^gregationalists   being  very   few. 
Being  a  Presbyterian  myself  I  was 
soon  atJkome  amongst  them.    I  found 
great  enthnsiasm  amongst  the  various 
chnrches.  in  mission  wotk,  and   es- 
peeially  in  that  done  by  the  native 
erangehstB.    A  public   meeting  was 
held  in  the  Congregational  Ohoioh, 
w]nolLwa&- well  attended*    Addresses 


weregivenby  the  leading  ministers,  and 
a  resolution  passed  toform  an  auxiliary 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

"  I  addressed  a  large  gathering  of 
children  in  Knox  Church  (Dr. 
Stewart's);  it  was  supposed  there 
were  2,500  children  preeent,  and  about 
500  adults.  When  it  became  known 
we  were  about  to  leave,  a  farewell 
public  tea-meeting  was  arranged  for 
7th  August.  There  were  present 
about  800.  Fifteen  poimds  were 
handed  in  at  that  meeting  for  the 
support  of  a  teacher  in  New  Guinea, 
subscribed  by  three  gentlemen  who 
guarantee  it  for  three  years.  Pi  is 
their  teacher,  who  will  be  placed  at 
Farm  Bay.  Mr.  Boss,  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Anderson's  Bay,  under* 
takes,  from  his  own  household  and 
Sabbath-sehool,  to  snp^rt  another 
teaeher.  We  also  got  the  present  of  a 
magio*lantem  at  this  meeting.  We 
shall  ever  remember  the  kindness- 
shown  ue  for  Christ's  sake,  and,  when 
we  are  here  amongst  the  heatheii,  these 
remembranoes  stimulate  us  no  little* 
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"  Dnnedin  is  a  wondeiAil  city ;  its 
pincipal  sfareet  will  Tie  with  any  in 
our  home  dties.  It  is  not  yet  thirty 
jeaa  since  the  first  settlers  landed 
here,  and  the  progress  made  surpasses 
anything  yon  can  imagine.  There  is 
a  substantial  look  about  the  whole 
plaosy  and  the  fine,  large,  stone  ware- 
houses present  a  grand  appearance. 
The  only  poor-looking  building  I  can 
remember  is  the  Post-office,  which 
oertainly  spoils  the  appearance  of  the 
street  in  which  it  is  built  The  prin- 
cipal churches  are  First  Church  and 
Sjdoz  Church  —  imposing  buildings, 
and  worthy  of  the  city.  The  respec- 
tire  ministers  of  each  church  showed 
us  much  kindness,  and  will,  I  doubt 
not|  continue  to  help  the  Society  in 
its  work  in  New  Guinea. 

**  The  Ssbbath  is  well  obserred,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  find  in  a  new  country 
such  large  crowds  attending  divine 
eenrioe.  The  danger  in  new  countries 
is  that  carelessness  abounds,  and  many 
who,  when  in  the  old  country,  were 
regular  church  goers,  when  away  from 
old  influences  and  associations  become 
loose  and  irregular  in  their  lives 
and  never  frequent  the  house  of 
God. 


"  There  is  a  fine  new  muBeum,  for 
which  I  hope  to  secure  a  few  aitidei 
from  New  Guinea. 

*'  Port  Ghalmers^cslled  after  the 
great  Doctor — ^is  nine  miles  from 
Dunedin.  The  ships  remain  here,  very 
few  being  able  to  go  up  as  far  as  the 
city.  They  have  dredges  at  work 
between  the  city  and  the  Port»  so  in  a 
few  years,  if  the  deepening  goes  on,  the 
Port  will  lose  much  of  its  importanoe 
by  the  shipping  going  to  Dunedin. 
The  scenery  is  very  beautiful  all 
round  the  Port,  and  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  boating  will  make  it  a 
summer  resort  for  the  dtiieDB  of 
Dunedin. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  enter- 
prise of  our  countrymen  in  this  nev 
land.  Cultivation  going  on  all  round, 
every  available  spot  all  along  the  har- 
bour being  worked,  and  the  same  all 
over  the  country.  Bailways  axe  being 
pressed  on  at  such  a  rate  that  I 
believe  New  2iealand  can  boast  of 
more  mileage  of  railway  than  any 
other  southern  colony.  I  hope  onr 
next  visit  to  Otago  will  be  in  summer. 
We  had  excellent  winter  weather,  fine 
dry  frosty  weather  with  very  little 
rain." 


2.  OAMARU. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  August  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uhalmers  bade 
farewell  to  their  hospitable  friends,  and,  after  an  unusually  quick  passage 
of  four  hours,  disembarked  at  their  next  place  of  sojourDy  respecting  which 
the  following  description  is  given : — 


''Oamam  is  a  rising  town,  and 
when  its  great  breakwater  is  finished 
will  oommand  a  fine  position  in  Otago. 
The  town  looks  pretty,  built  as  it  is  of 
the  white  stone  obtained  in  great 
abundance  in  this  district.  In  the 
evening  we  drove  to  Mr.  Elder's  farm, 
nine  miles  from  Osmaru,  throi^h  a 
ooimtry  which  would  delight  the  eyes 
of  our  home  farmers.      We   drove 


through  land,  about  200,000  aoree, 
bebnging  to  a  home  oompany. 

**  On  Saturday  morning,  whan  Mr- 
Elder  and  I  were  walking  about  hie 
place,  I  was  suddenly  taken  home 
again,  and  living  in  the  past;  larks 
were  rising  aU  around,  and  sounding 
forth  their  rich  morning  song.  In 
the  evening  I  was  driven  over  to  the 
Otepopo  parsonage,  and  xeceived  a 
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hetrty  welcome  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kyley.  Mr.  Bjley  has  a  very  large 
distriot  to  work,  embracing  three 
aettlemente— Otepopo,  Kakanui,  and 
Maheno.  It  reminded  me  of  high- 
lind  life  when,  on  going  to  church  on 
the  Sabbath  morning,  I;.saw  many 
horsetftied  to  thefenoee^  and  yehiclea 
and  saddles  all  about.  I  had  a  good, 
large,  and  attentiye  audience.  In  the 
afternoon  I  preached  at  Kakanui,  and 
in  the  eyening  at  Maheno.  Mr. 
Byley's  people  will  support  a  teacher 
in  New  Guinea. 
"  On  Tuesday  morning  we  left  by 


train  for^^TimaTu,  arriving  there  about 
1  P.M.  Mr.  Gillies,  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  met  us  at  the  station,  and 
took  UB  to  his  home.  We  had  a  good 
meeting  in  the  eyening.  This  is  a 
much  larger  place  than  Oamaru.  The 
country  all  round  is  yery  fine,  and 
produces  excellent  fruits  and  grain  iu 
great  abundance.  Between  Oamaru 
and  Timam  we  passed  along  a  leyel 
plain  which  widras  out  near  Timaru. 
We  were  now  in  Canterbury,  the 
thoroughly  English  part  of  New 
SSealand.*' 


3.  CHRISTCHURCH. 

A  journey  between  Timaru  and  Christchurch  on  a  cold,  bleak  morning 
in  August  calls  up  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  old  country.  Here  again 
the  interest  of  the  colonial  churches  in  the  Society's  work,  and  their 
practical  efforts  on  its  behalf,  are  apparent. 


"  It  was  interesting  driying  along 
the  great  Canterbury  Plains,  watching 
the  pretty  farmsteads  and  small 
hamlets  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
along  them.  Away  inland  rose,  as  a 
fine  background,  the  great  snow- 
coTered  ranges  of  mountains.  On  we 
went,  oyer  large  riyers  on  bridges 
of  great  length,  through  grain  and 
sheep  farms,  until  at  last  great  sheets 
of  water  appeared  in  the  distance. 
Fast  though  we  were  going,  no  nearer 
did  we  get  to  those  lakes— as  fast  as 
we  moyed  along,  so  on  too  went  they. 
The  mirage  on  the  plains  was  com- 
plete, and  so  our  lakes  disappeared. 

"We  got  to  Christchurch  about 
1.30  P.M.  For  miles  before  we  got  to 
the  city  we  saw  we  were  nearing  an 
English  town:  the  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows of  furze  were  so  thoroughly  like 
home.  We  stayed  with  Mr.  Habens, 
whose  house  is  close  by  the  church. 
The  church  is  truly  a  neat,  comfort- 
able, and  tastefully  finished  one. 
Although  this  is  a  Caurch  of  England 


settlement,  Congregationalism  and 
Presbyterianism  hold  a  good  position. 

'*  The  town  does  not  show  to  adyan- 
tage,  being  on  the  plain ;  yet  it  is 
pretty,  when  stroUingalongthestreetp, 
to  see  trees  growing  all  about.  The 
riyer,  lined  with  willows,  flows 
through  the  city.  There  is  '  a 
cathedral  being  built,  which  some 
future  generation  may  see  finished. 
They  haye  excellent  schools,  and  their 
Normal  school  is  as  fine  a  building  as 
in  all  New  Zealand.  They  haye  a 
large  museum,  with  good  collections. 

'*  I  preached  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Congregational  church. 
In  the  afternoon  I  addressed  a  large 
meeting  of  children  in  the  same  place ; 
the  children  belonging  to  some  of  the 
other  schools,  with  their  superinten- 
dents and  teachers,  joined  with  those 
belonging  to  the  Congregational 
church  school  for  this  meeting.  In 
the  eyening  I  preached  in  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  diurches,  and  at  eight 
o'clock     addressed     an    eyangeliatio 
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meeiiBg  in  one  of  the  theatres.  Mr. 
Habena  takes  a  great  interest  in  onr 
work,  and  throngh  his  infinenoe,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
miuisterSf  a  large  pnblic  meeting  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
22nd  August.  Various  ministers  ad- 
dressed the   meeting;    iqieakers  and 


hearsrs  seemed  thoronghly  interested* 
Two  gentlemen  conneoted  with  ths 
Congr^ational  ohnroh  undertime  ity 
support  a  teacher  in  New  Oninea.  I 
haye  assigned  to  them  Anederea,  of 
Kerepunu.  Others  snpporfc  another 
teacher.  The  enthusiasm  in  miaBion 
work  was  most  enoooraging." 


4.  DARNLEY  ISLAND. 
Mn  Chalmers  now  turned  his  face  in  earnest  toward  New  Guinea,  and, 
having  completed  his  arrangements  in  Sydney,  embarked  from  that  port  ia 
the  William  McKinnon  on  the  20th  of  September.  Passing  Cooktown,  a 
most  enjoyable  sail  inside  the  Barrier  Reef  brought  the  vessel,  on  Sunday 
the  30th,  to  the  landing-place  at  Somerset.  Here  the  Bertha  was  waitiog 
to  convey  the  missionary  party  eastward.  Respecting  Darkley  Island, 
!Mr.  Chalmers  writes  : — 


'*  Six  years  ago  the  teachers  were 
landed  here.  The  Sabbath  morning 
broke  fine,  and  we  resolved  to  spend  a 
quiet  forenoon  ashore.  We  landed 
after  breakfast,  and  walked  through 
what  must  be  in  wet  weather  a  deep 
swamp,  to  the  mission-house  on  the 
hill.  Gucheng,  the  Loyalty  Islander, 
who  is  teacher  here,  looks  a  good, 
determined  fellow.  The  peoplo  seem 
to  live  not  far  from  the  mission- house, 
so  did  not  take  long  to  assemble. 
There  were  about  eighty  at  service, 
including  a  few  Australians  employed 
by  one  of  the  white  men  on  the  island 
to  fish  for  trepang.  The  Damley 
Islanders  appear  a  much  more  inte- 
resting people  than  the  Australians. 
Many  of  those  present  at  the  service 
were  clothed.  They  sang  very  well 
indeed,  such  hymns  as  '  Come  to 
Jesus,'     'Canaan,    bright   Caanan,' 


which,  with  some  others,  have  been 
translated  into  their  language.  Mr. 
Maofarlane  addressed  them  through 
the  teacher,  and  the  people  seemed  to 
attend  to  what  was  said.  After  the 
service  three  boys  and  one  girl  read 
tolerably  well.  We  were  desirous  to  see 
the  girl  who  was  saved  by  Gucheng 
when  the  father  was  about  to  stracgle 
her  at  her  birth,  but  were  told  she  was 
then  on  Murray  Island. 

'*  Gucheng  had  been  taking  a 
census,  and  he  gives  the  total  popn- 
lation  to  be  ninety-eight.  The  boys 
are  not  bad-looking,  but  I  can- 
not say  the  girls  are  at  all  pretty. 
We  had  the  service  dose  to  the 
teacher's  house,  under  a  shade  of 
cocoa-nut  leaves.  They  are  building 
their  first  chapel,  which  is  to  be 
30  feet  by  18  feet — quite  large  eneogh 
for  the  population." 


6.  MURRAY  ISLAND. 
Among  the  signs  of  advancing  civilisation  exhibited  by  islanders  in  the 
Straits  is  the  introduction  of  Christian  burial  where  formerly  the  most 
revolting.ceremonies  were  practised.  At  Damley  lalandy  too»  there  was  a 
daae  o£  ten  individuals  under  instruction  for  bi^tism.  Owing  to  the 
difficult  navigation  between  Damley  and  Murray  Islands,  the  twenty-serea 
miW  passage  occupied  three  days  in  accomplishment. 
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"On  Sainiday  we  climbed  to  the 
]ughe0t  paint  of  the  ialand — 700  fset. 
There  Beems  to  be  no  laok  of  food, 
diiefly  grown  inland.  Eiom  the  long 
droughty  the  island  presented  in  many 
pltoes  a  parohed  appearance,  and 
lacked  that  Inxnziance  of  yegetation 
to  which  we  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed on  Barotonga. 

"At  the  forenoon  meeting  on 
Sabbath  there  were  nearly  200  present. 
llr.  Macfarlane  preached  in  Liftian» 
and  Onoheng,  £N>m  Damley  fiwho  had 
come  oyer  to  say  farewell  to  those 
vbo  would  leaye  with  ns  for  New 
Guinea),  interpreted.  A  few  had  a 
little  doihing  on  them.  Some  seemed 
atientiye;  bnt  the  moat  seemed  to 
consider  the  occasion  a  fit  time  for 
zelatiog  the  week's  news,  or  for  com- 
menting on  the  strangers  present. 
The  Sabbath  is  obseryed  by  chnrch 
attendance  and  a  oessation  from  work. 
There  is  not,  I  belieye^  mnch  thieying 
on  the  island.  They  are  a  yery 
indolent  people.  The  school  is  well 
attended  by  old  and  yonng;  andJosia, 
the  teacher,  has  quite  a  number  of 
children  liying  with  him.    They  sing 


yery  well.  We  had  two  Murray 
Islanders  on  board  of  ^e  schooner 
from  Somerset.  They  sung  seyeral 
hynms  while  on  board,  some  in  their 
own  language  and  a  few  in  English. 
They  also  sung  a  yerse  or  two  of  some- 
of  the  pqpular  songs.  'Marching 
through  Georgia'  seemed  a  fayourite- 
with  them. 

"  The  chapel  will  soon  require  to  be- 
renewed.  The  teacher  looks  a  good, 
quiet^  perseyering  man. 

**  Seyeral  of  .the  old  men  here  wear 
wigs.  It^seems  when  grey  hairs 
appear  they  are  carefully  pulled  out. 
As  time  moyes  on  they  increase  so 
fast  that  they  would  require  to  shaye^ 
the  head  often,  so  to  coyer  their  shame 
they  take  to  wigs,  which  represent 
them  as  haying  long,  flowing  curly 
hair  as  in  youth. 

''On  Monday  the  teacher^s  goods 
and  the  mission  supplies  were  put  on 
board  the  Bertha,  On  Tuesday  after- 
noon,  after  eyery thing  was  on  board, 
a  farewell  service  was  held  with  the- 
teachers,  when  special  prayer  was 
offered  on  behalf  of  our  yoyage  to- 
New  Guinea." 


6.  POET  MORESBY. 

On  Friday,  the   19th  of  October,  Yule  Islaxd  was  sighted,  and  by 
sunset  on  the  foUowiDg  Sunday  the  Bertha  anchored  about  flye  miles  from 

B0£Bi. 


"This  is  now  the  most  western  mis- 
sion station  on  New  Ghiinea  proper. 
^  has  got  a  yery  comfortable  house, 
^th  a  plantation  near  to  it.  The 
^pel,  built  principally  by  himself 
ttd  wife,  is  small,  but  comfortable, 
and  well-Bnited  for  the  climate.  The 
^iluldren  meet  in  it  for  schoel. 

**  We  were  ashore  for  breakfast  next 
day.  In  the  afternoon,  we  yisited  the 
Bchooi.  About  forty  children  were 
present,  an  unusually  large  number ; 
g«&erally  there  are  yery  lew  scholars. 


Many  of  the  children  know  the  letters 
and  a  few  can  spell  words  of  two  or 
three  letters.  In  walking  through  the 
yillage  in  the  eyening,  we  saw  the 
women  making  their  earthen  pots, 
preparing  fbr  the  men's  return  from 
the  Gulf,  the  next  north-west  season, 
with  large  quantities  of  sago.  We 
yisited  the  grayes  of  the  teachers, 
which  are  kept  in  good  order.  They 
are  aU  enclosed  by  a  good  fence. 
Within  the  same  enclosure  is  one- 
little  graye  that  will  oyer  bind  New 
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Guinea  close  to  the  hearts  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawes.  It  may  be  said  over  them 
a11»  *  For  Christ's  sake.' 

•<  In  retoming  from  the  grayes  we 
met  a  man  in  moumiDg,  whose  wife 
had  been  killed  in  a  canoe  by  natives 
about  Bound  Head.  They  resolved 
to  zetaliate,  but,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teachers,  they  did  not  do 
4m.     The  teachers  from   the  villages 


to  the  east  of  Port  Moresby  came  in 
this  afternoon,  looking  well  uid 
hearty.  Some  of  them  have  snf  ered  a 
good  deal  from  feyer  and  agoe,  but 
are  now  becoming  aoclimatLied.  The 
natives  of  the  Tarioos  villagee  are 
not  now  afraid  of  one  another,  but 
accompany  their  teachers  from  place 
to  place." 


7.  AN  INLAND  TRIP. 

During  the  misBionaries'  stay  at  Port  Moresby,  Ngativaro,  of  Aitutaki, 
was  married  to  the  widow  of  one  of  his  fellow-teachers.  Mr.  Chalmeis 
remarks  that  those  teachers  from  the  Hervey  Islands  who  appeared 
•BtroDgeat  and  healthiest  have  been  the  first  to  suffer  and  die,  whereas 
others  of  whom  fears  were  entertained  are  now  alive  andwelL 


««We  left  Port  Moresby/'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Chalmers,  ''about  5.30  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  crossed  the 
low  ground  at  the  back  of  the  mission- 
liouse.  We  ascended  the  hill,  which 
runs  all  along  the  coast  in  this  dis- 
trict, at  a  part  about  300  feet  High, 
and  then  descended  into  a  great  plain. 
At  present,  the  plain  is  dry  and  hard 
from  the  long  drought,  and  yery 
little  of  anything  green  is  to  be  seen. 
There  are  a  few  small  gum-trees,  and 
great  herds  of  wallaby  were  jumping 
About.  The  most  of  this  plain  is  under 
water  in  the  wet  season.  We  walked 
about  ten  miles  in  an  E.N.E.  direction, 
keeping  the  Astrolabe  range  to  our 
inghty  when  we  came  to  the  camp 
olose  by  a  large  river — the  Latoki. 
Being  afraid  of  alligators,  we  preferred 
liaving  water  poured  over  us,  to  bath- 
ing in  the  river. 

*'Our  party  was  a  tolerably  large 
one» — Buatoka  (the  Port  Moresby 
teacher),  some  Port  Moresby  natives, 
and  four  Loyalty  Island  teadiers.  We 
did  not  see  a  strange  native  all  the 
way.  We  had  our  hammocks  made 
last  in  the  bush  by  the  river-side,  and 
.rested  until  S  P.M.,  when  we  started 


fur  another  part  of  the  river,  about 
seven  miles  off  in  a  S.E.  direction.  Mr. 
Goldie  also  shifted  his  camp. 

**  After  sunset  we  reached  th«  point 
where  the  river  was  to  be  crossed,  umI 
there  we  fixed  to  remain  for  the 
night.  We  had  a  bath,  then  sapper 
and  evening  prayers,  then  slung  ooi 
hammocks  to  trees,  in  which  ve 
rested  well.  It  was  astraogeljweiKi- 
looking  sight,  and  the  noises  were  of 
a  strange  kind:  wallaby  leaping 
past,  and  strange  birds  overhead.  Hr* 
Goldie's  Mare  men  joined  with  their 
countrymen,  the  teachers,  in  lingisg 
some  of  Sankey's  hymns  in  Engli^ 
Soon  sleep  came,  and  all  was  quiet 

At  3  AJC.  of  the  26th  we  strucl 
camp,  and,  after  morning  prayers,  ^ 
crossed  the  river,  which  was  notonr 
four  feet  in  the  deepest  part  H^ 
here  Mr.  Lawe^  crossed  when  he  fir^ 
visited  the  inland  tribes ;  so  now,le<l 
by  Enatoka,  we  were  on  his  tricfc 
The  moon  was  often  hidden  by  dark 
clouds,  so  we  had  some  diffieoltym 
keeping  to  the  path.  We  pressed  w, 
as  we  were  anxious  to  g9t  to  s 
deserted  village,  which  He  (Mdi* 
knew,  to  breakfast.     Wc  rwched  the 
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Tillftge  about  nz,  and  set  off  for 
the  moinitains.  When  we  had  gone 
iboat  four  miles  the  road  beoamo  moi-e 
Qneren,  wallaby  were  not  to  be  seen, 
and  soon  we  were  in  a  valley  close  by 
the  riyer,  which  we  followed  for  a 
long vay,  and  then  began  to  ascend. 
It  vas  nearly  noon  when  we  got  to 
the  last  hill  to  ascend.  We  climbed  it 
under  a  burniog  sun,  Buatoka  ahead, 
calling  out,  '  Tepiake,  Tepiake ' 
('friends,  friends').  Armed  natives 
toon  appeared  on  the  ridge,  shouting 
in  an  interrogatory  tone,  '  Misi  Lao  ? 
Kia  Lao  ? '  Buatoka  called  back '  MisI 


Lao'  (Mr.  Lawes),  and  all  was 
right  Spears  were  pat  away,  and 
they  came  to  meet  us,  escorting  us  to 
a  sort  of  reception-room,  where  we 
all  squatted,  glad  to  get  in  the  shade 
from  the  sun.  We  were  now  about 
1,100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  We 
were  surprised  to  see  their  houses 
built  on  the  highest  tree-tops  they 
could  find  on  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
One  of  the  teachers  remarked,  '  Queer 
fellows  these ;  not  only  do  they  live  on 
the  mountain- tops,  but  they  must  se- 
lect the  highest  trees  they  can  find  for 
their  houses."' 


IV.. 


ItolM  d  t|e  gtont^  anir  (^ttxuU. 


1.  AEHIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Miss  GoRBOX,  from  Madras,  South  India,  per  steamer  Dorunda^  June  3rd. 

TheBev.  E.  J.  Dukes,  from  Amoy,  China,  per  French  packet,  June  11th. 

The  Bev.  J.  £mlyn,  Mrs.  Emlyn  and  family,  firom  Fareyohaley,  Travan- 
core;  Bev.  B.  D.  Johnston,  from  Nundial  ;  and  Master  Newport  from 
Salek,  South  India,  per  steamer  El  Dorado^  June  14th. 

2.  THE  "JOHN  WILLIAMS." 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Society's  mis- 
lionazy  ship  John  Williams^  having  undergone  all  needful  repairs,  left  Sydney 
in  toond  condition  for  her  tenth  series  of  voyages  on  Thursday,  the  28th  of 
Harch.  The  vessel  is  bound  in  the  first  instance  for  Nitje  and  the  Samoan 
Islands.  After  calling  at  Tahiti,  Baiatea  and  the  Heryey  group  will  be 
^ted,  after  wliich  the  ship  will  return  to  Sydney  to  receive  supplies  for  the 
Xew  Guinea  Mission,  whence,  all  being  well,  it  may  be  expected  she  will  be 
^y  to  proceed  by  the  middle  of  October  next. 

3.  OHINA-OHBISTMAS  EVE  IN  HANKOW. 
"  A  oorrespondeot  of  the  Celestial  Empire  writes  from  Hankow  as  follows  :-^ 
'  The  holidays  have  been  dark  and  drear,  with  sharp  winds  and  sunless  skie?. 
Bat  from  tbe  effects  of  the  joyous  season  none  of  the  indications  of  the  holiday - 
time  have  been  omitted.  On  Christmas  Eve  a  body  of  sailors  from  H.M.S> 
Uunytt  visited  many  of  the  residences  singing  hymns  and  carols  with  more 
than  ordinary  excellence.  Where  entertainment  was  offered,  intoxicating 
drinks  were  refueed.  The  cause  ihat  led  to  such  results,  and  to  the  trained 
onging,  is  due  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  Mrs.  John,  well  known  in  the 
aty  for  nmilar  good  works.  A  special  gift  is  certainly  hers,  and  faithfully 
does  she  Uf  e  it  in  her  attractive  womanliness.  Several  evenings  in  a  week  the 
nilors  meet  at  her  houso  to  devote  an  hour  to  singing  and  Bible-class  instruc- 
tion.   '<  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  *  ** — London  and  China  Telegraph. 
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4.  80T7TH  TBAYANGOSE— ICEDICAL  WOBK 
I)r.  T.  S.  Thomboit,  the  Society's  medical  miwrionary  at  NeyoQr»  viitesu 
follows : — An  illustration  that  'the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  nek,  is  th» 
case  of  a  Brahmin  patient  of  Falponabapnram,  whom  I  was  asked  to  lisit  by 
the  native  magistrate.  On  inquiring  from  him  the  nature  of  the  one,  be  tM 
me  that,  in  the  circumstances,  he  felt  disinclined  to  give  me  the  trouUs  u  thfl 
native  physicians  and  Sircar  dresser  looked  upon  the  case  as  hopelesB,  th< 
patient  having  been  unable  to  speak  for  fifteen  days  or  more  from  an  Attack  d 
apoplexy,  though  he  had  regained  consdousness  three  days  before.  I  said  to 
him,  **  It  may  be  a  comfort  for  the  friends  to  receive  a  visit,  though  hmBu^ 
speaking,  there  is  little  hope  of  doing  good.  But  yon  know  that  it  is  God  vbo 
bringeth  down  to  the  grave  and  raiseth  up  again,  and  it  may  be  Qod*8  villfcr 
His  glory  to  restore  him.*'  It  was  night  when  we  reached  the  town,  yet  beta 
the  house  and  part  of  the  street  were  full  of  Brahmins.  It  was  a  cue  of 
hemiplegia,  accompanied  by  long-standing  epilepsy,  and  frequent  epflepd^j 
convulsions.  The  patient  had  recovered  consciousness.  Jesus  Christ  the  Gmt 
Physician  was  clearly  placed  before  him,  and  a  short  narration  of  ffiswonderiiil 
miracles  upon  those  who  believed  upon  Him  given ;  and  he  was  invited  to  put 
his  trust  in  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  then  of  his  body.  Hf 
seemed  then  to  be  wonderfrilly  hopeM  of  recovery;  an  earnest  prayer  t^ 
Gt>d  might  be  glorified  in  ihe  restoration  of  this  man,  if  according  to  Bii  vJ, 
was  offered  up  in  the  house,  and  again  in  the  street  by  one  of  the  stndeoii  d 
the  training-daes  lor  dressers.  God  heard  that  prayer ;  for  the  patient  bd 
no  return  of  the  apoplexy,  and  was  able  to  walk  twenty-eight  days  tflc* 
During  this  interval,  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  him.  He  was  wxdM 
with  the  Law  Courts,  and  having  so  early  got  back  the  power  of  speech,  &• 
argued  very  freely  upon  the  theory  which  he,  and  many  here  try  tonaiiM 
that  there  is  only  one  God,  but  that  all  others  are  emanations  of  His  dfriut;* 
But  he  admitted  that  his  many  ofierings  and  prayers  had  been  for  noo^^ 
until  we  prayed  to  Gh)d  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  him.  Of  oouai^ 
immediate  use  of  means  was  adopted  with  the  believing  prayer. 

^.  TESTIMONY  OF  A  HINDOO  PBIEST. 
Under  date  March  22nd,  1878,  the  Eev.  Mattrice  Phujjts,  of  Siiiv* 
South  India,  writes  as  follows : — "  A  curious  incident  came  to  my  notiee  i*^ 
month,  which  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times.  A  Soodra  whom  I  baptised  t«o 
years  ago  asked  his  former  heathen  priest  to  readmit  him  toheathem»&o* 
consequence  of  his  wife  persistently  refusing  to  live  with  him ;  but  tiiep^ 
positively  refused,  stating  that  he  would  never  take  a  man  back  on  whose  ^ 
Guru  Phillips  had  plaoed  his  hands  ;  and,  on  being  pressed  by  the  man's  vit^ 
to  do  so,  he  dedared  that  Christianity  was  the  true  religion^  and  hsnoe  that  be 
was  afraid  of  God*s  anger  in  ease  he  took  a  man  from  it ! " 

6.  DEMEEARA— WEST  COAST. 
The  Bev.  J.  Poiueqcan,  in  recording  his  labours  during  the  past  twelv* 
mofiths,  observes : — "  I  have  personally  great  cause  for  thankfulness.  E^ 
Sabbath  in  the  year  have  I  preached  three  times.  God  is  blessing  us.  Ik*^ 
a  larger  number  of  Europeans  attending  Ebenezer  Chapel  than  ever  before,  tfd 
we  have  received  a  goodly  number  into  the  Church,  of  young  people,  tiie  frtut« 
the  day  and  Sunday  schools.     These  are  our  anxiety  and  joy." 
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6 
0 
2 
1 
6 
6 
0 

11 
0 
6 
7 
0 
6 
0 
1 


Horbmy  Chapel  ........... — ..^....  23 

Hoztoa  Academy  Chapel 6 

■Kcnaiogtoii  ...Ma.........M».M.. ...... ..........  64 

Kentiah  Town ^ 16 

Kingalaad «, 20 

Lowisham  OomBiegational  Chnxth. 88 

Lewiaham  High  Boad   ..^32 

Longhborongh  Fond  ...,« 11 

Marlborough  Ohapal  ^ 18 

Mile  End  ITew  Town  10 

Mile  End  Boad 4 

MiU  mu 12 

MUton  Boad 7 

Mitcbam 2 

New  College  Ohapd 18 

New  KentlBoad,  OaUiera  Benta 2 

NoTKhflaet  ...^ ., ^ 8 

Norwood,  Upper 20 

Norwood,  Lower ,    5 

OflTordBoad  6 

Oxford,  George  Street 15 

Faddington  Chapel 13 

Park  Chapel,  Camden  Town. „  40 

Peokham  Bye 11 

PentonTille  Boad 5 

Plaiitow 9 

Pander's  End .,    3 

Poplar,  Trinity  Oh 19 

Putney  Union  Oh 17 

BedhiU   ., n 

KlTer  Street  Chapel 6 

Bobert  Stoeei 9 

St.  Mary  Cray  16 

St.  John's  Wood 5 

Sion  Chapel  3 

Sontbgate 6 

Soothgate  Boad  7 

Stamford  HiU  81 

Stepney  Meeting 24 

StockweU    ..„    8 

Streatham  BOl 14 

Sorbiton ., 10 

Sutherland  Chnpel 7 

Sutton 12 

Sydenham,  Chnroh-in-the-Onnre  .........  10 

Tkbcmaele 8 

Thornton  Heath 4 

Tollington  Park,  New  Ooort  Oh.   29 

Tottenham  Cobrt  Boad 21 

Tettenham  High  Oroaa 6 

Totteridge 6 

T^eTorOiinpel 18 

Union  Chapel,  Horaalydown  m. 4 

Union  Chapel«  laUngton  ............m  07 

Walthamatow,  Marsh  Street... 18 

Walthamstow,  Wood  Street 11 

Walthamstow  Trinity  Chapel 5 

Walford  Boad  OhapdL 5 

Wandsworth,  BaatHin  Oh 15 

Weigh  House  Chapel 19 

Woodford 90 

Wyolifle  Chapel  25 

Torit  Street .. .  S 


14 
6 
6 
0 
1 

10 
6 

10 


4 
4 
5 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 


9  9 

0  0 

0  0 

9  0 

8  8 

8  2 

10  0 


10 
0 
5 

14 
9 


0 
0 
7 
6 
1 


13  11 
la    3 

6    9 
11  10 

14  9 
13    8 

9    7 


1 

12 
0 


1 
3 
0 


10  6 

6  5 

10  2 

17  6 

0  0 


4 

3 

19 

0 

3 

15 

14 

0 


2 
3 
2 

0 
6 
0 
2 
0 


12    2 


10 
2 
1 
2 
0 

12 


• 
3 
3 
9 
0 
3 


18  10 
8    1 


18 
1 
1 
9 
3 
1 
1 

10 
0 


6 

1 
9 
8 
0 
6 
8 
0 
0 


6    0 
0    2 


VI. — Cotttritetions. 

From  IQtk  March  tomh  Apnl,  ISI&^Ckmtinued). 

8ktmM.    Audllanr MO   0 

JUMdee  of  the  Brtafe  of 


»••••••..»•.•.• 


14- 0   0 
ItU    7 

7  0    0 

8  10  10 


St-AigaViOb...  80  10  o 


Ol  „..,.......,., 10  Iff   7 


tiM  late  S.  Bills. Biq...J<7  10   0 


.»< 


ni7  1 

18    1  .0 


BSes  VB.........*....*.    7    7    0 

■    ~  '    Ch. 1  17  10 


ISO 

10    7    0 


•••...••••••••••.•     8    V    • 


•fleia  •  MRM'SM 


8    8   S 

0    0    0 

11    8    0 
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SonthmmtfitoH.  AbOTeBarCh.llff  IS    S 
Albloa  Chapel 60   4    7 


ftMlditta    .•.tf  t.tttatT 

IS  18 

atagordtkir*^Kmih.    Aux.. 

40  11 

atn^aifn.  KeT.  W.  8.  Bscottj 
VImt 

1    0 

Stand.    A vsUiarr T.t* 

8    0 

StaHMJMd 

f    4 

8tapl»hur$t  •••• •■ 

H  13 

atctJtpvrt.    AaxUiarj 

SS7    0 

8tek§  m6  TTamdiH 

11    7 

at»m0 •«• •••• 

7  IS 

AtoiuJWniM    ••.■••...■.•••■■ 

IS    S 

Btrttt •• 

•  11 

Stratford-&n'Avoi^  .......... 

18    S 

Au/olk    AuUlary 

S4    7 

BuiUUrlmnd,    Auxiliary  .... 

4«    S 

Tamttortk.    Mn.D7cr   .... 

1     1 

TatUiJkaU.    AnxUlary   .... 

SB  14 

IVranlM.    North  Street . . .. 
Penl*i  Meettaa 

43  10 
•3    1 

Tttbturit  ■•■....•■..••....... 

S    0 

ThomhufVm  ...■•■..•.•..*•.. 

f    4 

Thm-nlon.    J.  Craren,  Stq. 
(Diridend)  

SO  IS 

TUiury  *■••.•*..•.•.....•.. 

IS  17 

3V efrton  .••...• a .•.■•...... . 

Sf    0 

6    0 

10 

TarpoM.    Ooag.  Ch 

IS    8 

Totrinfton   .•••... 

10  17 

TrtdHtar,    Baron  .•.•.•■.•■ 

IS  18 

Tkniridgt  WM$.    AaxUiary 

48    S 

Tttrvty  .■...••.•.•..■••.••• 

1  16 

l7Z«y.    White  Court  Chapel.. 

1    4 

UMbridft.   PxoTldence  Che.. 
OldMeetiagHouae 

IS  16 

SO    0 
8    S 

— 

WalUngffrd 

10  17 

0 

W^tMd.  lltm  Tldeombe'a 
Sabbath Momiaff Box....    8    7    0 

VatH^/Md.  MeUU  Propertf , 
Tnuteea  of  the  late  John 
Dyer.Baq ItB  11    S 

WtUinffton  (fl^fMTMf) SS    0  10 

Wttm$omtri0t) 17    6 


Wtat  Brimmiek.     Bbcneter 
Ch S7  19    S 


WuOwf.    Mr.W.Mlehael   10  0 

FiryMMii^.  OlovoeelerCka.  SI    7  8 

Hope  Chapel SS  IS  f 

WkHtf.   AnxUlary 71    S  8 

W%»rU9n  • 8    0  0 


wauhir*. 

Pir  Jt«v.  r.  Mann. 

Atworth  8 

Blrdbuh 8 

Bradford 1  I 

Breechworth,  Mr.  f .  Mll- 

Uid 1 

Colerae 8 

Lacock 8  1 

Strindoa  S6 

Trowbridge  Tabernacle  ..ISl  18 


Winch€«t9r SS 

CoUccted  by  Mies  Drew  . .    S 


WindMT  tmd  Stan.    Aux. . .  48 


Wingham 31 


Wimhrnm 4 

WUhtch 

Wivtlifhld.    Oat  Hall  Ch. 


18 


Worth.    Mrs.  Buckley 
K.  T.  Buckley.  E^-  • 


Ttoptt    .. 


Creadon  Streets  SS 


30 


TTALES. 
dh0r.    Chapel 1 


Jhtreravt.  It4*th1ehein  Cha. 
Bequ»«t  of  the  late  W. 
IVatkina^bkq 10 


Ahtrdevtf , 6 


AhtrUftni S 


AngUtty.    Auxiliary   168 

Jamuwfk..... 6 


BetfuliPemi.) 8 


Bodringattt 4 


Braeon.    Plough  Chapel....    8 


Bnfn,JJmuttp 8 


Onpetaiom 1 

OarnutrtJUn DittriH  ..... 


101 


Oammrtomahir*.  8outh*weit 
Auxiliary SOS 


CWflMWon.    ZIonCh 8 


JMgtltg 8 


Futiniop,TanyfrMmn,\c.,,  44 


OtUiotdd S 


OUtmlhrr.    Cong.Ch •    8  1 


Hav*rfordw0»t.    Albany  Ch.  17  1 


LAantw,  fMMr  BrcMit    4  1 


Llantr/tl.    Beulah    S  1 

VnnfQtlodkf /Ifc 8  1 


LianfaUtn.    Auxiliary    •.«•    4 
LUmwrtvd   4 


JfMvtown  (JfoNl^NMry)  ....    0 


Pnwtrat>a<r».    WelahAux.  88 

PmmmiI 8 

Ptmir*   S 


PtmtprOk.    Bcthlehcn 8 


10 


10 


Pontgiodkin,  \e 0  IT  I 

Potttffridd.    Xalaon S  4  4 

Rthohath  S   4  < 

8t.Ompid'$  t  8  8 

Bmrdit  mnd  8mmnd0r*/*U  . . . .  7  18  > 

TtOfmrih  4  14  • 

Tmlghent.    Beriah  Ch 3  li   1 

Tmbg.    Auxiliary <  IS  3 

TMn/np^f 10   I  S 

Trwmrkf,  Ponifpridd 3  i  I 

Troadrkimdmlm 8  •  • 

Vppar  Bmngtr IS  •  1 

WkUlmid.   Tabenaele  ....    Sli  0 

SCOTLAND. 

AhtrdMn.    Auxiliary  .i....l49  <  i 
Pemale  Auxiliary *3  T  » 

Attoa.    D.Patoa.Baq l»e  9 

Blaekkai   •  *  * 

Grieg.    Cong.  Ch...t 8  li  * 

Jhind**  Di*Mgt 37  17  * 

Share  of  KMidue  of  Batata 
of  the  late  Peter  Bala. 
£«i w  ::] 

Dtti^trmlina.    Cong.  Ch....   *  *  | 

Dimw,    Bro0mhau9».      Pre- 
ceedaof  Box 1  9  i 

Ediniitrtk.      A    Friend   to 
Miaiiona  for  Central  Africa  3  »  » 

Btgin.    Auxiliary S7  4  « 

Piraatrhirfh.    Cong.  Ch.....  It** 

Olupew.    AuElllary    3S1 14  i 

O.  ThomMn,  Baq.»  Ur 
BeU  for  Mr  Dower  ....  SI  »  ' 

Oremoek,    AuxlUaiy  31  "J 

HmmtUon.    St.  Jaaea  Oeng. 

Ch ni  I 

Mr.    O.    Buchanan,   ftr 

Indian  Miaaioni 8  U  < 

ItltkPmtk.  J.'Whitaen.Btq.f 
for  Madagaacar U  *  ' 

Xcn^Aolat.    South  U.  P.  Ch.   S  •  » 
P«rM.    Auxiliary M  1  • 

B»nfr*w.      J.  Cuthbertioa, 
Eaq «  "J 

Pmr  Mn.  X.  A,  Wmtkam. 

AWa  J  J  J 

Dunbar  ...••■•..*....•..••■'..  . 
Bdinbnrifh   ••......*..•••••  *z  '  .. 

Oalaahlcla..... |'  *  ' 

Ramlltoa *  1?  •!  7 

KUnwmoeh >*  jj  ,* 

Lanark  ...«•..•..«.•■•••••*  '..  ^ 

LSlth...     ......•..*•••••■••       ^      4       • 

Marktnch ■...•..t.«.«  f  |j  « 

Ne**«.t. ..••.«•••••••*      __^_ 
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XRXLAZCD. 
Mfatt.    H.  H 


0  10    0 


(kitUOfmer    41 

Dmilm.    H.  J.  O 

Henrj  Leach 


0    0 


9    0    0 


Ki 
oaa.Zaq.. 


10  10    0 


Addlttonal ..    0  11    0 


LONDON. 
tai«elMerle7,Biq,MJP.  ..lOk    0    0 


B.B. , 

100    0 

0 

▼.  H.  wniaaSfZiq,  for  Ceai- 
tnlAffka    

61  10 

0 

LF.D  P.^fivrAJHea 

M    0 

0 

c  V  Hftttt.llfMI 

SO    0 
1    I 
1    1 

• 

XiNScott     

0 

XuiE.8cott  

0 

Aa0UFfiead,fbraaOldD«M20    0 

0 

Dr  HabmhOB'*  •••<«••«•<•  •• 

10  10 

0 

▼  C.  OeOlbnad.Stq 

Do^.  tar  Native  ChUdxen. . 

10    0 
10    0 

0 
0 

AFriead •.... 

10    0 
10    0 

0 

VnKdmmiid  Sharp  ..• 

0 

C.WOttkIn 

10    0 

0 

L'i.R 

10    0 

0 

f^*  MlWfl  Amith    ..tt....rr 

•    0 

0 

B.  V.  Vcbb  ud  J.  H.  Caff, 

S  10 

0 

^Portcr,bq 

s  s 

0 

£d^-ud  Ctook.  Em 

1    2 

0 

HaniMB  Kajter,  Eaq 

s  s 

0 

LMaftaT.BM 

1  1 

0 

m^^mff  M^r^    ■.••••■•••■■ 

H.M.)i«mr,siq  

1  1 

0 

B.  C.  llomeiy,  Biq 

1  1 

0 

B«T  E.  Btallybraia    

1    0 

0 

^•Fclnte.Saa  

I    0 

0 

H.T 

1    0 

0 

k^dtnaf  th«  "Cbrlatlaa." 
per  Mwan  MonaaJt  Scott, 
for  ORatiml  Africa 

1    0 

0 

XrJ.  Samndm 

0  10 

6 

MlaEadnhy 

0  10 

0 

▼.H.V 

0  10 

0 

^«bKtlptlaul»7  theOoilaetoi 

•    8  17 

0 

^i^rCkmpd  

Iff    • 

7 

Attm 

S    7 

(1 

t  16 

t 

Jraadiiai— It 

7  17 

It 

^orhitmm  Ckaptt 

•    4 

ff 

iUMrfir* 

S    3 

0 

^"^MattfrMn.  ZloaOhvNh, 
for  WUoira' Vuid 

1    1 

0 

^*%»«a 

40    4 

1 

W'>»f»<i  CTaxI 

IS    «  10 

irnrry   

ff    S    8 

Jftiftown,  Mount  Ktnmtdp  , . 

S    7    6 

SS  11     1 

Ptr  JUv.  S.  A.  Wmrttuim . 
Oookrtowa 10    fi    s 

DvUla 

11     0    0 

so    1    8 

\  11th  April  to  ISth  June,  1 

StmekhMth 9U  10  11 

Do.,*'B.'* 

50    0    0 

110    7  10 

m»j  E.  U.  Jonaa. 

20  16  10 
110 

OhtaKunt 

.116    2    7 

CUfRoad 

0  10    0 

CU^  TfmpU 

46  10  11 

ClaiiAamw 

142    0    6 

Grafton  8q.  Yoong  Mea'i 
AavllUTT 

Iff    1    0 

Clapi»m,  LenMr   •• 

66  11    9 

Bm 

'    6    0    0 

ClarMiMit  Chaptt  

9  16    0 

Ctm^Umdi  Chmpti 

18  16    2 

ChavmJETin 

47    0  11 

tSroffdon,    Droad  Oreea  .... 
Oaorxe  Street 

19    S    0 
7  17    6 

Sclhimt  Cong.  Church .... 

7    1    S 

Dmtford 

16    8    2 

Jhdwieh.  W«$t 

16    6  10 

MaliMf.    M.Lethem,B«i  .. 

10    0    0 

St9U$tom  Ckap*< 

W.    B.    Rmith,   Eiq,  foi 
Central  Afnca. ......... 

Nil 

10    0    0 

JMaMNfoN  oful  2MlmJUm  •• 

61  18    2 

Xdwttnttn.  Low€r  .......... 

0  11    7 

XMam 

17    0  10 

Mnfidd.    Baker  Street 

Christ  Church 

27    9  11 

72    S  11 

XAfr8tr49t 

,440 

I^rtUQmU , 

6  14    8 

JbrMi  HiU.    Qneea'a  Boad, 
far  Widowa' Fond 

'    0    0    0 

QrMiutieh Awrf •im..>j  ■ 

,    S  10    0 

JTadbMv.    Old   OmTel  Pit 
KraNelaoa 

'    0  10    0 

HmmumtrtmiA.    Albion  Ch.. 

26  18    8 

Snto9tr  Ck^ptl  ...........i 

16    S    6 

Smrt  Oowrt  Ch 

83    4    8 

COLONIAL    AND    FORSION 
SOCIETIES  AND  MISSION 
STATIONS. 
Hamtburg 8   0 


P0rM.   A  Well  Wiaher,  for 
OentnlAfrica    10   0 


MmrUottgm.  Contrlb«tioa8..100   0 


Bt.  rtttrtturfk.     AttxiUarf  41  U 


K0mti$h  AwM 33  11 


Kimftton'9i^ThmnM$ 4    4 


LmtimurChaprt  4  16 

Liwiaham 


14    6 


ZtwiMham  High  Ro«d.    Ber 
B.  and  Mln  RobUuoa. ...    3    0 


lifteiMlofM.  MlME.J.Bi«gs    1    1 


jrcriteroM^A  CA«p«I 93  17 

Mat  Xnd  Ntm  T^mk 


14    1 


Niiw  CW/«f« 13    7 


Vnt    QAUf    Chnptl.       A. 
DaTlea,£eq i   i 


Warwoodf  Vjpptr.  Lefaeyof 
the  late  Miae  H.  F.  Coward, 
dapham 10   0 


Kerwooif  Lowtr IS  14 


Park  CKaftif  Cmmdm  Town.,  40    2 


PMlAom  Jl|r« 6  IS 

Ditto,  Heaton  Bead  Ch., 
AAODjmou 6    0 


ToffUmr.    Trinity  Ch 10    9 


BMmond SO    1 

Ditto,  Mrs  Gaxe,  Donation 
on  Annuity 287  10 


Moitrt  Strut.    ForWldowa' 


1    I 


ILomfor4 


87    6 


A.  JToryOay 46  16 


ft. /eAn'«  ITmmI 12    4 


8hadw0U.    Sbeneaer  Ch....    4  IS 


SUvtrStrMt 41  18 


Southgat* Xomd 6    11 


aimWordSiU 61    8  H 

^ttoekmU  6  16 

Chnrch-In-the 


BtnorUotk  CJUhmI.    Ladlea' 
'Working     Meetlnf ,    for 

Xenana  Woik.... 2   7  0 

MigkgaU  12    0  0 

Koaommg.    JaaetionBoad..  12  14  8 

MoKton.   Acttdaoij    Chapel  28    1  6 

XMKMffM 81  13  8 


oywMMAM. 

OroTO    . 


17  18 


Tott0ridt$ 2    0 


r«<M  CJUqp*!,  MiNffow  ....111    1 


Walthmnulom.  Manh  Street  14  11 


Wtifh  MoHM  duipol 27  11 


Witt  Mmm.    Brickfleldi  Ch.  16   0 


W*»lmin»ter  Clk 10    0 


WhittftM  TuhomaOt 2  IL 


Wimtkmort  MiU tO    0 


176  IS 

Do.,  Union  Ch.,  moiety  ..  10  10 


ri«r<f«  CMp«l 


33  10   0 
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Torkmtmi 49  10    0 


1   t 


Tor1i8trMi U 

Tor  HbKuBe't  Sake 10   0  0 

IRer  J.  MacffOWBB 10  0 

▲  Friend' 0  10  0 

▲ctoB,  A  Friend 5    0  0 

Bromlej  (Kent) MOO 

City  Tcmpli*,  BeT  Dr  Pariier  13    0  0 

Dulwlcb,  Wert  (edditlon«l)    0  10  0 

Hampiteed S  14  0 

Do.,Dr.  MexweU ^    I  ^ 

Kentish  Town.HawleyRoad  10  17  0 

Putney,  Union  Ch 0  10  0 

If  ntmlniter  ChApel— 

Wm.  CoUerd,  ISaq 10    0  0 

BeT  &.  P.  Brlebech 10  0 

W.  Eriebech,  Ecq i    0  0 

ITimUedoB 0   0  0 


COTJNTRT. 
JLhingdou 41  18 


JLmbtt, 


JMk.  Percy Ch.Ledies'Avz. 
TlaeyudeCh 


7    0    4 


SaiUp 


7    6    8 

0  17    0 

IS    0    4 


9td/ord.    BwyanMeetlBg.  18  11    S 
Howard  Cb 18  14    S 


B0rkkmmp*tMid 


10  8  a 


Sirktnh$adItWirral.  Aiix.ll7    0    • 


Carr**  LaM,  for  Widow*' 

Fund 11    0    0 

Bmallhealh,  for  do. 4    4    0 


BUtdtpool 


IS    0    0 


SoIUm  and  Fwnworih,  AxoLUB    7    • 


JIhtton,   Orore  BtxMt 0  IS   0 


Bradjbrd.    AuUlary 7t  10    1 


JSrifAton.    CUflMiBoad  ....  31    0  10 
Union  SCiMt Si    0    0 


Bri$tat.   W.  BoinB«r«iUe,Bw2 

(special  ann.  sab.) 100    0    0 

TheMlMosUeywood  ....    S    S    0 

Clifton,  C.  P.»  a  Thank' 
oflteiac If    0   0 

Ladles*  Committee  for  Fe- 
male Missions 100  10    0 

Arley  Ch.  Working  Boc., 
forItevB.Lewls,Bcllary    0  10   S 

Bruton.  Per  BerT.Mam..    8   0   0 


ButUtmMm 8   0    0 


BuiMfh    Aollsrton.      Jobn 
Drydea,BBq I 


0    0 


J0itni%.    AuUlaiy 118  10    0 


3mriim-am-T^tmi^    Tov  Wi- 
dows'Fuid lis 


BuKtm,   KaidwIOk Street..    4   0   o 


1  17    S 
U    8    S 


CtaesraAoM   Hill  mmd  Mtrng- 
JtiU Hmih 

•  IS 

10 

"' 

CkaU^t  Mi.  OiU$  •. 

S  10 

R 

Chathmm.    Awdliary  

01  10  11 

CMUnham.    Hlffkbnry  Ch.lM  10 

4 

Chutm^ld.   Anzniary  .... 

so  17 

8 

CKorltf.   Bt.a«oife*s8tnet  IS   4  11 

Ofmwatt.    Avzmijy  ...... 

144    5 

8 

CtoMnfry.    TicarLane 

Well  Street • 

63  10 
IS    1 

11 

s 

CVmImi  ..*•■..■..•>.......* 

4    6 

0 

ryejbuu   -••....... 

16    0 

10 

DarUnotoH.    Avxlllary  .... 

Legacy  of  the  Ute  Kiss 

¥ir#»»ti»r  .............. 

S3  10 

SOO    0 

6 
0 

Btri^ 

S    0 
0    0 

0 

London  Boad,  for  Widows' 
Fnnd  .................. 
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'  Tbe  moantains  ahall  bring  peaoe  to  ih«  pQoplo."->FtiALii  Ijcxii.  8. 

Part  II. 

Ik  the  previous  paper  I  showed  that  mountain  peaoe  is  a  peace  of 
gatety,  physically  and  spiritually  j  for  it  is  only  on  the  high  places  of 
the  soul  that  it  is  secure  from  the  sins  and  temptations  that  so  often 
successfully  assail  it  on  the  low  levels.  The  man  who  hearkens 
hahitaally  to  the  voice  of  God^  and  so  dwells  on  high,  dwells  safely, 
and  is  quiet  from  fear  of  evil.  Satan  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in 
him.  I  showed  ftirther  that  mountain  peace  is  a  peace  of  elevation, 
arising  from  a  lofty  standing-point  above  the  changes  of  the  world, 
the  storms  of  life  and  the  allurements  of  sordid  earthly  things.  The 
salvation  of  a  soul  is  just  its  moral  and  spiritual  elevation.  Ko  one 
IB  safe  who  is  not  truly  elevated  by  His  faith  and  hope.  And  on 
those  heights  of  salvation  we  are  above  all  party  feeling  and  sec- 
tarian jealousy.  There  are  isotkerTna  of  faith  and  love  on  those 
mountain  tops  where  all  Christians  are  one,  and  all  faces  belonging  to 
different  dispensations  and  denominations  shine  transfigured  in  the 
light  of  heaven. 

3.  I  go  on  to  notice  further  in  this  concluding  paper  that 
mountain  peace  is  a  peace  of  compensation.  In  the  mountain  peak 
the  earth  is  acuminated  to  the  smallest  point.  On  the  level 
plain  the  earth  fills  the  whole  horizon,  but  it  narrows  as  we 
ascend,  until  the  summit  of  the  mountain  becomes  a  small  island 
in  space.  On  iJiat  elevated  spot  there  is  little  more  than  standing- 
room.     The    wide    and    varied,  landscape  around  our    home    has 
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diminished  into  a  few  feet  of  grey,  monotonous  rock ;  and  nothing 
reminds  us  of  the  common  famUiar  world  in  which  we  live.     But  while 
the  earth  contracts  the  sky  expands,  and  on  the  mountain  height  where 
the  world  is  smallest  the  heavens  seem  infinite.     Nowhere  else  can 
such  a  lN>undless  view  of  the  sky  be  obtained  as  where  the  earth  affords 
only  a  pedestal  on  which  the  spectator  may  stand.     And  what  a  won- 
derful peace  enters  into  the  heart  on  such  a  spot !  How  far  off  seems  the 
world  of  cares  and  stiniggles ;  how  near  the  land  of  rest !    How  small 
and  unworthy  of  attention  are  the  things  that  worried  and  perplexed 
us ;  how  grand  and  magnificent  the  things  that  belong  to  our  true 
peace  !    The  covetousness  and  selfishness  which  sought  to  grasp  everj- 
thing,  lessen  with  the  lessening  sphere  for  their  exercise ;  and  here,  where 
man  possesses  no  more  of  the  soil  than  that  on  which  his  foot  rests, 
he  hiis  a  peace  which  the  ownership  of  the  whole  world  could  not  give 
him.     And  is  there  not  a  parallel  to  this  in  spiritual  experienced 
God  often  narrows  our  standing-place  among  the  world's  possessions 
and  affections  that  we  may  have  a  grander  outlook,  a  wider  expansi(Mi 
of  the  everlasting  inheritance.     Each  privation  of  earth  becomes  a 
fuller  realisation  of  heaven.     Poverty  of  circumstances, — as  we  see  in 
nature  the  glacier  and  the  storm  sculpturing  the  wide  tableland  into 
pyramidal  form, — may  shape  a  mountain  peak  in  the  sphere  of  the 
soul,  by  removing  the  worldly  grounds  of  hope  and  confidence  with 
which  we  encompass  ourselves.     And  a  man  may  be  raised  above  the 
world  by  that  whioh  depresses  him  below  its  level  j  the  depths  of  his 
outward  possessions  becoming  the  heights  of  his  being.     Who  were 
the  men  who  saw  most  of  heaven  1  Were  they  not  those  who  possessed 
least  of  the  earth  1  It  was  the  patriarchs  who  did  not  own  so  much  as 
their  feet  could  stand  upon  of  the  soil  of  Canaan,  who  dwelt  in  tents  as 
strangers  on  its  upland  pastures  with  their  families  and  flocks,  who 
nevertheless  saw  all  the  true  beauty  and  enjoyed  all  the  true  wealth 
of  the  land,  and  who  looked  beyond  its  fleeting  possessions  to  the  glorj 
of  the  heavenly  inheritance  of  which  it  spoke  so  eloquently  to  them* 
Abraham,  standing  on  the  stony  top  of  Bethel,  and  lifting  up  hiB  ®J^ 
to  behold  the  rich  plains  and  well- watered  valleys  glowing  in  the  Sj^^ 
sun.shine  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  owned  them  in  a  truer  sena^  ^^ 
the  idolatrous  occupiers  of  them,  who  cared  only  for  them  »»  ^^^ 
ministered  to  their  carnal  life.     Moses  surveying  the  Land  of  p  j^^^ 
with  dying  eyes  from  the  threshold  of  Pisgah,  entered  into  pos^*^^"^ 
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of  it  in  spirit,  though  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  enter  it  in  person. 
To  St  John,  chained  a  prisoner  on  his  little  barren  rock  in  the  -^gean, 
the  wonderful  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  were  given  through  the  door 
opened  in  heaven.  When  we  are  rich  and  increased  with  goods,  and 
have  need  of  nothing,  the  earth  expands  around  us  and  becomes  our 
heaven  j  we  say,  "  This  is  our  rest  for  ever  ;  here  will  we  dwell,  for  we 
have  desired  it.''  But  when  our  friends  and  possessions  pass  away  from 
CLS,  and  leave  us  bare  and  empty,  the  earth  around  us  contracts  into  a 
mountain  peak,  and  we  have  the  grandest  outlook  into  the  things 
eternal.  It  is  a  precious  thought  that  the  Lord  graciously  leads  all  His 
own  by  the  weaning  dispensations  of  providence  as  far  as  to  Bethany, 
that  from  the  narrowest  point  of  earth  they  may  with  the  least  effort 
and  wrench  pass  into  the  waiting  heavens  with  Himself.  Life  itself, 
whether  we  build  the  pyramid  of  jasper  or  of  brick,  however  broad  we 
make  its  base,  mercifully  narrows  to  the  top  ;  and  as  on  our  upward 
path  we  successively  leave  behind  us  the  beauty  and  joy  of  childhood, 
and  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  the  few  interests  that  survive,  like 
pale  flowers  on  the  alpine  turf,  to  those  days  in  which  we  shall  say 
that  we  have  no  pleasure  in  them — as  all  things  fall  away  from  us,  and 
leave  us  on  our  little  narrow  standing-place  amid  the  cold,  barren 
snows  of  old  age,  eternity  is  seen  to  be  more  and  more  beneath  us  as 
well  as  around  us  and  above  us  ;  the  heavenly  world  becomes  more 
and  more  part  of  our  own  home,  seeing  that  into  it  has  passed  so  much 
of  what  was  dearest  to  us,  and  the  transition  in  the  end  is  easy  and 
immediate. 

4.  But  I  notice,  further,  that  this  peace  is  a  peace  of  unification. 
From  the  top  of  a  mountain  we  behold  the  wide  landscape  as  a  whole. 
Its  varied  features  and  inequalities  of  surface  are  blended  into  one 
magnificent  picture.  The  most  distant  points  are  brought  together, 
and  the  most  discordant  elements  are  harmonised.  From  the  top  of 
a  lofty  equatorial  mountain  we  see  all  the  zones  and  climates  of  the 
earth,  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  all  the  constellations  of  the  sky 
at  a  single  glance.  And  it  is  because  a  mountain  summit  thus  brings 
together  and  unifies  what  down  in  the  plain  is  far  separated,  that  we 
have  such  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  extended  prospect.  It  reveals  to 
us  the  greatness  of  our  being,  which  has  been  formed  for  unity,  for  a 
st^te  in  which  things  here  dispersed  shall  be  gathered  into  one.  We 
are  here  in  a  state  of  unnatural  compression,  and  existence  within  our 
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narrow  limits  is  meaaared  out  to  us  ia  successive  p-^rtions,  so  that  we 
cauuot  gain  one  point  without;  leaving  behind  and  losing  sight  of 
another.  But  in  the  eternal  world  for  which  we  are  destined,  all  that- 
our  heart  desires  will  be  brought  together  and  presented  to  as  in  the 
fulness  and  unity  of  our  being  at  one  view.  The  prospect  from  the 
mountain  top  therefore  enables  im  to  anticipate  our  future  life  And 
what  we  thus  experience  in  the  physical  world,  we  also  realise  in  the 
mental  and  spiritual.  Every  advance  we  make  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life  tends  to  place  us  on  a  higher  ground,  from  whence  our  eye 
can  take  in  a  wider  horizon,  and  thus  bring  larger  and  larger  portions 
of  the  past  and  future  into  the  present  From  the  lofty  vantage- 
ground  of  our  knowledge  we  have  a  wider  survey  over  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  the  race  than  our  ancestors  had :  and  the  cultivated 
man  lives  within  a  wider  sphere  of  space  and  time  than  the  ignorant 
serf,  whose  life  dwindles  into  the  mere  spark  that  vitalises  his  body. 
And  the  Christian  has  the  grandest  survey  of  all.  His  faith  places 
him  on  a  spiritual  eminence  from  whence  he  sees  the  pains  and  losses 
that,  owing  to  the  laws  of  his  successive  existence,  he  feels  singly, 
blended  with  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  thus  the  lights  balance  the  shades, 
the  deliverance  is  seen  side  by  side  with  the  danger,  the  trial  with  its 
alleviation,  and  the  temptation  with  the  way  of  escape,  and  the  whole 
landscape  of  life  consequently  appears  beautiful  and  harmonious.  On 
the  Mount  of  the  Lord  he  sees  the  converging  movements  and  the 
network  of  connection  which  unify  into  one  great  purpose  and  blessed 
service  the  confusing  fragmentary  merlley  of  things  amid  which  our 
daily  work  is  done.  There  he  sees  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  He  is  very 
pitiful,  the  termination  of  all  the  paths  by  which  He  is  leading  us, 
and  recognises  that  they  are  mercy  and  truth  to  those  that  fear  Him. 
And  the  wider  the  view  the  more  perfect  the  harmony.  The  faith  that 
takes  in  the  widest  reach  of  our  being  comprehends  both  worlds,  that 
which  now  is  and  that  which  is  to  come — has  the  promise  of  them  now 
— and  can  always  pass  from  the  discords  of  earth  to 

"  Where  beyoni  these  voioes  there  is  peace." 

5.  I  shall  conclude  with  one  other  idea — viz.,  that  this  mountain 
peace  is  a  peace  of .  isolation.  It  is  well  that  we  have  the  mountains 
as  retreats  from  the  fevered  conventional  life  of  cities.  They  cannot 
be  subdued  by  man  or  taken  into  his  domains.      They  form  a  world 
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apart,  a  sanciuarj  of  nature,  which  can  never  be  crowded  or  pro- 
faned, olaiming  affinity  with  the  nearer  heavens.     Thej  are  God's 
cathedrals  not  made  with  hands,  where  man  does  nob  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  the  visions  of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  which  the  Creator 
speaks  to  the  soul.     Nowhere  can  we  find  such  haunts  of  imm6morial 
peace  as  among  their  recesses.     Even  gazing  upon  the  mountains 
<afar  off,  as  their  softly  rounded  outlines  repose  on  the  horizon,  with 
the  shadows  of  the  clouds  resting  upon  them^  or  the  purple  hues  of 
evening  transfiguring  themi,   they  seem  the  very  embodiments  of 
peace;  and  the  sight  .is  enough  to  infuse  a  sympathetic  feeling  of 
peace  into  the  hnart  of  the  most  careworn  spectator.     But  when  we 
penetrate  into  their  hidden  nooks,  the  great  mother  there  takes  us  back 
to  her  bosom,  and  lays  her  cool  hand  upon  our  throbbing  brow,  and 
hushes  our  fevered  pulses  to  rest  in  the  depths  of  her  silence ;  we 
know  the  sleep  that  is  am:»ig  the  lonely  hills,  and  have  dreams  of 
more  than  mortal  beauty  to  which  it  gives  rise.    The  bush  of  the  desert 
becomes  the  shrine  of  God ;  the  still  small  voice  of  the  wind  among  the 
locks  and  pines  whispers  the  secrets  of  the  unseen  world ;  and  the 
vistas  through  the  level  clouds  that,  burnished  with  gold,  lie  along 
the  mountain  tops,  seem  doors  opened  in  heaven.    It  is  good  to  seek 
the  loneliness  and  serenity  of  the  mountains,  thei*e  to  leave  behind 
us  otir  own  thoughts,  and  to  relinquish  our  own  wills,  and  allow  our- 
selves  to  be  moulded  passively  by  the  solemn  inspirations  of  the 
solitude.     Cares  and  troubles  thus  melt  away,  and  calmness  rises  into 
a  religious  experience.      The  greatest  names  in  history  prepared 
themselves  for  their  life-work  by  solitary  communion  with  Gkxl  on 
the  mountains :  l^Ioses  on  Horeb ;    Elijah  on  Carmel,  and  St.  Paul 
among  the  granite  peaks  of  Arabia.    And  they  took  down  with  them 
into  the  world's  busy  works  and  ways  the  light  of  heaven  upon  their 
(aces  and  the  peace  of  heaven  in  their  hearts.     The  calm  serenity 
which  strikes  us  with  wonder  in  the  faces  painted  by  Fra  Angelico, 
Baphael,  and  Perugino,  was  acquired  in  the  loneliness  of  those  moun- 
tain cloisters,  to  which  the    noisy  echoes  of  the  world  did  not 
penetrate,  and  which  heard  only  the  still  small  voices  of  the  upper 
aanctnary ;  and  we  can  attain  to  the  beauty  of  their  angelic  peac3 
<mly  by  imitating  the  loneliness  and  elevation  of  their  lives. 

But  there  are  spiritual  heights  of  the  soul  as  well  as  material  heights 
of  nature  on  which  we  find  a  sacred  solitude  and  peace.     The  higher  a 
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man  rises  in  spiritual,  as  in  intellectual  life,  the  more  lonely  he  becomesw 
There  is  always  a  degree  of  solitude  about  a  great  man;  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  Christian,  whose  greatness  is  reflected  upon  him 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  things  unseen  and  etemaL  It  is  bis  distin- 
guishing characteristic  that  he  is  not  of  the  world,  that  his  oitizenahip 
is  in  heaven,  and  the  more  renewed  he  is  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  the 
more  separate  from  the  world  does  he  become.  He  prefers  the  closet 
even  to  the  crowded  religious  meeting,  and  is  never  less  alone  tlian 
when  most  alone.  When  he  leaves  behind  the  mount  that  might  he 
touched  with  its  crowds  and  distractions,  he  comes  to  Mount  Zion,  and 
is  compassed  about  with  a  great  cloud  of  si)iritual  witnesses.  When 
earth  recedes  heaven  opens  on  his  view,  and  he  exchanges  the  com- 
panionship of  flesh  and  blood  that  wearies,  for  the  association  of  those 
heavenly  principalities  in  waiting  upon  whom  his  face  is  lightened 
and  his  strength  is  renewed.  Such  a  man  dwells  in  God's  holy  bill 
alike  when,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  beauty  and  glory,  he  worships* 
and  serves  in  the  priestly  office^  and  when  as  an  ordinary  citizen, 
girded  for  toil,  he  fulfils  the  common  duties  of  life.  He  can  seek 
the  things  that  are  above  in  seeking  that  which  is  purest,  highest, 
and  noblest  even  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  ordinary  human  life ; 
and  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  his  life  can  preserve  its 
vital  relationship  with  heaven,  and  the  mountain-heights  of  his  fiutk 
and  love  and  holy  obedience  will  bring  him  peace  by  righteousness. 

Hugh  Macmillan. 


No.  Ill— CONVERSION. 

The  word  "  converaion "  occurs  but  once  in  our  English  Bible,  and 
the  verb  which  corresponds  to  it  'about  a  dozen  times.  There  is, 
however^  another  verb,  often  of  identical  meaning,  which  is  used 
frequently,  viz.  to  "  turn  "  or  "  turn  again.''  In  Acts  xv.  3,  we  read 
of  St  Paul  going  up  to  Jerusalem  from  Antioch,  and  declaring  to  the 
Churches  he  met  with  on  his  way  the  " conversion  "  of  the  Gentiles; 
and  what  he  meant  by  conversion  we  learn  exactly  from  his  own 
account  of  the  purport  of  the  commission  which  he  had  received  from 
Christy  as  given  in  Acts  xxvL  17,  18,  "Delivering  thee  from  the 
people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  imto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  To  open 
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their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in 
me."  This  is  conversion  in  its  widest  sense.  It  includes  the  whole 
process  of  individual  salvation ;  instruction,  repentance,  faith,  the 
quickening  of  the  soul  with  the  new  life,  as  well  as  a  change  of  out- 
ward conduct  Amongst  ourselves,  the  word  "  conversion  "  is  some- 
times used  in  the  same  broad  and  comprehensive  manner,  but  perhaps 
not  very  frequently.  Our  most  common  use  of  the  word  is  twofold. 
(1)  It  is  taken,  generally,  as  equivalent  to  Regeneration,  ot  the  New 
Bii-th,  inwardly  regarded;  and  (2)  it  is  used  more  specifically  to  de- 
note a  marked  and  definite  crisis  in  the  religious  history  of  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  living  in  worldliness  and  sin.  We  sometimes 
hear  people  speak  of  the  precise  time  and  manner  in  which  their 
conversion  took  place.  The  case  of  Sit.  Paul  himself  is  an  instance 
exactly  of  this  kind.  It  is  important,  in  our  present  discussion,  that 
these  two  aspects  of  "  conversion,"  the  one  much  wider  than  the 
otiier,  should  be  kept  distinct  in  our  minds.     Let  us,  then,  apply  our 

ft 

definitions  to  the  question  immediately  before  us  :  "  What  is  meant 
by  the  conversion  of  children  ] " 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  children  into  two  classes.  Fii*st, 
there  are  those  who  have  grown  up  to  years  of  reflection  and  self- 
action,  without  having  received  the  light  of  God's  truth  into  their 
hearts,  or  exhibiting  any  desire  to  lead  a  holy  and  God-fearing  life. 
Some  of  these  are  simply  worldly-minded,  absorbed  in  books  or  play, 
yet  evidently  disliking  religious  engagements  and  restraints ;  while 
others  are  positively  vicious^  and  openly  immoral  in  their  speech, 
passions,  and  behaviour.  They  can  act  dishonestly ;  they  can  utter 
falsehoods;  they  can  show  the  most  cruel  vindictiveness.  Such 
children,  however,  are  capable  of  conversion,  as  much  so  as  are 
sinners  of  the  same  type,  though  of  riper  years.  And  conversion, 
in  their  case,  assumes  exactly  the  same  form  as  in  that  of  adult  trans- 
gressora  Ungodly  children  need  to  be  instructed,  reproved,  warned, 
entreated  to  amend  their  ways,  invited  to  come  to  Jesus.  And  what 
is  here  to  be  insisted  on  is,  that  this  should  be  done  at  once,  most 
urgently  and  most  affectionately.  Every  year  of  delay  makes  their 
conversion  more  difficult,  as  it  confirms  them  in  their  evil  habits,  and 
coirespondingly  diminishes  their  religious  sensibility.     The  annals  of 
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the  Charoh  are  full  of  instanoes  in  which  young  people  haye  been 
thus  distinotly  converted,  and  "  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
Satan  unto  God,"  at  almost  every  age  that  might  be  named.  We 
should,  therefore,  never  despair  of  the  conversion  of  a  child,  however 
careless  and  giddy,  however  worldly,  wicked,  and  hardened  it  may 
at  present  seem  to  be.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  believe 
that  such  conversion  is  to  be  sought  at  once,  and  the  child  is  sot 
to  be  left  to  itself,  to  its  own  waywardness,  or  to  its  own  evil  pas- 
sions, until  it  has  grown  np  to  be  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman. 
We  should  seek  now  to  bring  the  sinful  child  to  repentance,  to  the 
-exercise  of  faith  in  Jesus,  and  the  surrender  of  his  heart  to  Qod. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  class  of  children  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made.  I  speak  of  those  who  have  never  been  openly  widced, 
or  even  simply  absorbed  in  the  world :  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  the  subjects  of  Divine  grace,  as  well  as  of  Christian  teach- 
ing and  training,  from  their  earliest  infancy.  They  have  never  been 
left  to  themselves,  so  as  to  bring  their  mother  or  their  fathor  to 
shame :  but  they  have  been  brought  up,  from  the  first,  sedulously, 
anxiously  and  prayerfully,  ^*  in  the  nurturj  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.''  In  what  sense,  if  at  all,  ought  we  to  speak  of  the  conversion 
of  such  children  as  these)  In  what  way  ought  we  to  seek  that  con- 
version) These  are  questions  of  supreme  importance,  in  both 
Sunday  schools  and  Christian  households.  Looking  at  conversion  in 
that  second  and  more  restricted  sense  which  has  been  defined,  it  may 
be  contended,  I  think,  that  the  children  now  under  consideration  do 
not  need  U>heso  converted  at  all :  and  it  is  a  mbtake,  one  calculated 
both  to  perplex  and  dishearten  them,  to  be  evermore  praying  for 
tiieir  conversion  or  talking  to  them  about  it  What  have  they  to  be 
converted  from  1  What  great,  or  easily  reoo^bable,  change  behoves 
to  be  made  in  them,  in  regard  to  either  their  habits,  their  tempeis, 
or  their  religious  opinions?  In  point  of  fact,  none  whatever.  Have 
they  not^  as  far  back  as  they  can  remember,  been  gradually  receiving 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  imbibing  its  spirit)  Have  they  not 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  prayer :  accustomed  to  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  even  wont  to  take  intense  delight  in  it?  They  have  always 
been  taught  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  obedient,  and  God-fearing.  We 
think  of  them  as  being  <' sanctified  from  the  womb '' :  we  cannot  but 
see,  and  believe,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  operating  upon 
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(heir  hearts  aad  character  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  lives. 
They  have  belonged  to  Jesos  from  their  birth  :  and  while  He  has 
claimed  them  for  His  own^  they  have  never  been  allowed  to  forget 
Him,  they  have  never  been  known  to  wander  far  from  Him.     Such 
children,  even  when  veiy  little,  often  manifest  the  most  extraordioary 
truatfcdness  and  patience  in  affliction.     They  have  very  distinct  and 
cheerfal  views  of  Christ ;  they  possess  the  most  exquisite  tenderness 
of  conscience:  they  are  kind  to  all,  and  always  ready  to  forgive. 
Now,  we  ask,  what  has  happened  to  these  children  ?  and  what  further 
is  to  be  expected  of  them  I  are  we  to  say  that  they  are  by  nature 
exempt  from  the  darkness  of  mind  and  alienation  from  God  by  which 
humanity  at  large  is  from  birth  distinguished  ?  are  they  not  par- 
takers of  man's  hereditary  depravity  1  are  we  to  say,  here  are  facts 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  we  are  all  conceived  in  sin  and  shapen 
in  iniquity)     We  answer.  Nothing  of  the  kind.     But  these  are  facts 
which  prove  that,  at  the  earliest  conceivable  age,  the  Spirit  of  God 
can  operate  upon  the  human  mind  and  heart     They  are  facts  which 
show  that  even  little  children  may  be  veritable  lambs  in  the  Saviour's 
flock,  and,  if  spared  in  life,  may  grow  up  to  be  sheep  in  His  fold, 
and  never  become  anything  else.     Such  children,  as  children,  belong 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  :  yet  this  is  not  of  nature,  but  of  grace. 
It  is  not  because  these  children  have  been  born  better  and  purer 
than  other  children :  but  it  is  because  more  has  been  done  for  them 
in  their  early  days,  and  whilst  they  were  yet  infants  they  have  been 
made  partakers  of  the  life  and  grace  of  ChriBt.  What  is  meant,  there- 
fore, by  the  conversion  of  such  little  ones?    In  the  sense  of  any 
change,  abrupt  and  noticeable,  connected  with  a  definite  time,  and 
accompanied  by  strong  emotions,  conversion  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  their  casa     They  are  already  converted,  substantially  and  really 
so ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  convei'ted  in  the  fii-st  sense  in  which  the 
term  has  been  explained,  as  equivalent  in  general  to  regeneration. 
They  are  already  truly  "  born  again."    And  this  should  be  recognised 
as  a  fact,  and  cordially  rejoiced  in,  by  both  pastors,  parents,  and 
teachers.     I  doubt  not,  therefore,  that  there  are  thousands  of  yoimg 
people  in  our  churches  who  are  already  *'  converted,"  although  they 
know  it  not,  and  ethers  do  not  see  or  acknowledge  it,  because  they 
are  waiting  for  some  strange  and  sudden  crisis  to  happen  to  them, 
such  as  they  read  of  in  the  case  of  Bunyan's  '*  ChrLstiao,"  or  perhaps 
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witness  in  the  conversion  of  adnlt  reprobates  around  them.  It  u 
remarkable  that  Jesus  never  sajs  anything  about  the  conversion  of 
children,  but  seems  in  a  manner  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  do 
not  need  it.  In  Matthew  xviii  3,  He  warns  His  disciples  that  in 
order  to  belong  to  His  kingdom  they  must  be  "  converted "  and 
''  become  as  little  children,"  having  plainly  in  his  mind  such  children 
as  we  have  been  describing,  and  who  did  not  themselves  require  con- 
verting. 

If  then,  Christian  children  do  not  need  converting,  what  do  they 
need  ?     Or,  what  is  it  we  wish  them  to  be  or  do,  different  from  what 
they  are  now  doing  ?     Assuming  them  to  be  old  enough,  we  should 
seek  in  the  first  place  to  give  them  the  most  clear  and  careful  in- 
struction in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as  these  relate  to  their 
own  spiritual  condition,  and  the  work  of  Christ  on  their  behalf.   We 
should  next  try  to  awaken  them  to  a  full  consciousness  of  their  own 
actual  lustory  and  feelings  religiously  considered.     They  are  capable 
of  self-knowledge  and  self-examination,   and  while  avoiding  every- 
thing that  is  artificial  and  morbid,  they  should  be  thrown  back  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  their  own  inner  life.     They 
should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  intro- 
spection, in  order  to  bring  out  definitely  before  their  own  minds  what 
their   real  views  and    feelings  Godward  are.      Great     tenderness, 
judgment  and  delicacy  of  handling  are  necessary  in  our  religious 
intercourse  with  the  young,  but  surely  he  who  is  himself  taught  of 
God    will    be  able  to  deal  with  them   both  wisely  and  lovingly. 
Then  finally,  such  children  should  if  possible  be  brought  to  a  state 
of  distinct,  calm,  and  intelligent  religious  resolve.     They  should  be 
encouraged  to  say,  at  least  to  themselves,  if  not  to  others,  "  I  believe 
in  Jesus  :  I  trust  in  Him  for  salvation,  and  my  mind  is  made  up, 
henceforth,  by  His  grace  to  keep  His  commandments  and  live  to  His 
glory."     Such  a  decision  as  this  may  be  arrived  at  very  quietly  and 
even  seci'etly.     It  may  be  often  reviewed,  and  often  repeated.     The 
immediate  effect  may  only  be  to  invest  the  child's  disposition  with  a 
little  more  seriousness  than  had  been  observed  before.     Or  it  may 
make  him  stronger  to  resist  temptation  and  to  act  rightly.     Or  it 
may  suffuse  his  whole  deportment  with  a  greater  spirit  of  tenderness, 
affection,  and  cheerful  contentment  than  had  been  seen  in  him  here- 
tofore.   But  otherwise  no  one  might  know  what  had  happened  to 
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him,  unless,  indeed,  as  undoubtedly  ought  soon  to  be  the  case,  he 
should  spontaneoijsly  confess  his  decision  for  Christ,  and  seek  to  be 
united  with  the  people  of  Grod.  Here  then  is  a  crisis,  though  not 
startling,  yet  definite  and  real  enough^  in  the  development  of  the 
child's  religious  character  and  life,  and  the  question  occurs,  ''By 
▼hat  name  will  you  designate  it  ?  "  I  doubt  the  wisdom, 
or  propriety,  of  calling  it  his  "conversion."  There  is  nothing, 
in  fact,  that  h^  has  been  either  converted  from,  or  converted 
to;  but  it  might  be  called  the  moment,  or  the  period,  of  his  distinct 
and  voluntary  religious  decision,  "By  such  an  act  he  attains  to  but 
little  which  had  not  belonged  to  him  before :  he  simply  adopts  and 
recognises,  and  makes  wholly  his  own,  that  which  had  already  been 
done  for  him,  or  wrought  in  him,  by  others.  His  religious  life  ac- 
quires a  degree  of  self-consciousness  which  it  did  not  before  possess  ; 
and  henceforth  the  acts  of  that  life  will  be  more  absolutely  his  own 
than  they  had  hitherto  been,  more  deliberately  performed,  more  de- 
terminately  intended.  What  has  happened  to  him  in  his  religious 
life  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  also  happens  to  him  in  his 
intellectual  or  his  social  life,  as  he  passes  onward  from  the  more  de- 
pendent stage  of  childhood,  or  infancy,  to  the  less  dependent  and 
more  self-asserting  stage  of  young  manhood.  This  action  we  should 
look  for,  and  do  our  utmost  to  encourage  and  bring  about,  at  as  early 
an  age  as  we  can,  in  regard  t3  those  children  who  have  been  engi*afted 
into  Christ,  and  been  found  growing  up  in  Him  from  earliest  years. 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  these  children  are  incapable  of  sinning,  or 
that  ihey  do  not  actually  sin,  both  in  thought  and  word  and  deed. 
No  doubt  they  do ;  but  this  does-  not  unchristianise  them,  any 
more  than  do  the  inconsistencies  and  shortcomings  of  believing 
men  and  women  unchristianise  them.  A  child's  sins  are 
not  to  be  judged  harshly  or  censared  severely.  Least  of  all 
should  a  child  ever  be  taunted  or  accused  as  a  little  ''  hypocrite.*' 
Hypocrisy  is  scarcely  possible  to  any  children,  and  certainly  not  to 
such  children  as  I  am  now  speaking  about.  If,  however,  the  children 
sin,  they  sin  as  children,  and  not  as  adults — that  is,  rather  from 
weakness  and  ignorance  than  from  wilfulness  and  wicked  intention. 
Their  measure  of  guilt  is  proportioned  to  their  knowledge  and  to  the 
deliberateness  of  their  evil  behaviour,  and  the  point  to  be  insisted 
upon  is,  that  when  children  sin,  they  should  not  be  abandoned  to 
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the  evil  which  has  displajed  itself  in  them,  but  should  at  once  betdd 
of  their  fault,  exhorted  to  repentance,  and  brought  in  prayer  to  Christ 
for  forgiveness.  And  then  it  will  be  found  at  any  moment  and  at 
^^7  &ge  that  the  power  of  Christ  to  save  i$  exactly  proportioned  to  At 
chiUTs  jMJwer  to  sin.  If  it  cannot  sin  much,  then  it  needs  not  much 
forgiveness,  but  if  it  can  sin  ever  so  little,  it  can  be  made  conscious 
of  that  sin  in  however  little  a  degree,  and  just  so  fur  also  it  can  be 
taught  to  look  to  Jesus  for  forgiveness,  as  well  as  for  grace  to  do 
better  in  the  future.  As  it  gets  older,  it  can  know  more,  and  there- 
fore it  can  sin  more ;  and  if  it  should,  then  in  that  degree  also  it  can 
be  told  more  about  Jesus,  and  be  brought  to  His  feet  with  a  deeper 
contrition  leading  to  a  stronger  and  more  enlightened  faith.  A 
child  need  not  continue  under  the  burden  or  the  power  of  sin  any 
longer  than  we  need,  who  are  older  :  and  that  is,  no  longer  than  is 
needful  to  make  us  awate  of  our  criminality,  and  then  constrain  vb, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  genuine  compunction,  to  come  to  Jesus  for  deliver- 
ance and  salvation.  To  this  habit  Christian  children  may  be  trained 
from  earliest  years ;  and  when  they  are  so,  then  will  they  grow  up 
in  Him,  and  wax  both  stronger  in  their  religious  character  and 
clearer  in  their  religious  views,  as  well  as  more  fruitful  in  eveiy  good 
word  and  work,  the  longer  they  lire,  and  the  more  their  whole  nature 
develops  and  grows.  Thus  may  we  expect  to  see  the  saying  fulfilled^ 
both  in  our  families  and  our  churches,  **  that  our  sons  shall  be  as 
plants  grown  up  in  their  youth,  and  our  daughters  as  comer-stcmeSy 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.*'     (Psalm  cxliv.  12.) 

T.  G.  HORTON. 


When  the  disciples  returned  to  the  well  of  Sychar,  where  they  had 
left  their  Lord,  and  where,  during  their  absence^  He  had  held  ffis 
memorable  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  they  besoi^ght 
him  to  eat  food.  <'  But  He  said  unto  them;  I  have  meat  to  eat  that 
je  know  not  of."  They  wondered  whether,  during  their  ahsenoey 
any  man  had  brought  Him  aught  to  eat;  and  He,  knowing  this^  ssid 
to  them,  <'  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to 
finish  His  work." 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  work  He  had  now  to  do  was  one 
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in  whicli  He  desired  their  co-operation.  Other  servants  of  His  h&d 
laboured  in  the  past,  and  they  were  at  onc9  to  enter  into  their  labours 
aud  to  supplement  His  own.  Nor  would  they  labour  in  vain  :  their 
work  should  issue  in  a  large  succesSi  and  it  should  be  richly  re- 
warded :  '*  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit 
unto  life  eternal,  that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may 
rejoice  together.  And  herein  is  that  saving  true,  One  soweth  and 
another  reapeth.  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no 
labour ;  other  men  laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours." 

It  is  on  this  law  of  Christ's  kingdom — the  law  that  one  is  to  sow 
and  another  to  reap — that  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  thoughts. 

It  is  the  law^  not  only  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  of  Grod's 
world — that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  God's  providence  in  regard  to  men. 
We  express  it  by  a  phrase  which  is  so  familiar  that  we  hardly  think 
what  is  meant  by  it — human  progress — the  progress  of  mankind  in 
knowledge,  civilisation,  science,  art.  Such  progress  is  possible  only 
as  each  successive  generation  can  reap  the  fruit  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  generations  which  preceded  it ;  and  this  is  what  the  genera- 
tions have  been  doing  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

It  is  the  law  for  man,  but  only  for  man.  Of  no  class  or  order  of 
the  inferior  creation  can  we  say  that  its  successive  generations  have 
entered  into  the  labours  of  those  which  went  before — so  entered  into 
them  that  their  works  have  attained  a  higher  perfection.  They  make 
them  perfect  at  first,  and  they  do  not  profit  by  experience.  If  it 
were  possible  to  find  a  bird's  nest  which  was  built  in  the  primal 
Eden,Ve  should  doubtless  see  that  its  architecture  was  just  as  finished 
as  that  of  a  bird's  nest  to-day ;  the  bees  do  not  construct  their  cells 
more  skilfully  than  those  which  sucked  the  honey  of  the  world's  first 
flowers;  and  the  beaver  builds  its  dam  no  better  than  the  beaver  of  six 
thousand  years  ago  :  but  man,  whose  first  works  are  always  rude  and 
imperfect,  does  improve.  The  individual  as  he  develops  improves 
on  his  own  work  ;  the  mind  of  the  next  generation  improves  on  the 
latest  advance  of  its  predecessors,  and  no  one  can  tell  where  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  will  end. 

We  may  note  the  operation  of  this  law  in  science  and  art.  To 
begin  with  we  had  neither,  but  what  wonders  surround  us  to-day  ! — 
wonders  none  of  which  would  have  been  possible  if  the  successive 
generations  had  not  taken  up  the  labours  of  those  which  went  before 
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tbem.     Yet  what  a  slow  and  painful  process  it  has  often  been !    One 
man  discovers  a  principle,  which  remains  for  a  long  time  without  any 
use  or  application ;  but  another — it  may  be  nearly  a  century  later — 
sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  some  practical  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
again  and  again  spending  in  the  quest  both  time  and  fortune,  and 
fails  j  a  third  takes  up  his  work  and  succeeds ;  and  then  others  follow 
who  make  it  a  still  larger  and  more  complete  success.     It  occuis 
to  some  one  who  sees  a  jet  of  steapi  issuing  from  the  spout  of 
a   tea-kettle,   or    lifting  up  the    lid,    that    possibly    the    force  of 
that   steam  might  be  utilised.      He   and    others  try   experiments, 
which  for  a  long  time  issue  in  nothing.      Still   the  idea  works, 
and  at  length  the  steam-engine  is  invented — a  rude  affair  at  first, 
but  by-and-bye  perfected,  with  its  piston  and  condenser,  its  beam  and 
rod  and  safety-valve,  and  all  the  other  appliances  with  which  it  has 
revolutionised  the  world.     Our  modern  astronomy  is  the  result  of 
ages  of  patient  thought  and  discovery,  ono  generation  taking  up  the 
work  of  the  generations  which  preceded.     It  was  known  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  that  there  was  such  a  principle  as  electricity, 
but  it  was  not,  we  believe,  till  within  the  last  three  centuries  that  its 
presence  as  a  great  force  in  nature  was  suspected  :  it  is  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  that  Franklin  found  out  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  lightning  which  sped  from  the  thunder-cloud ;  and  now,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  practical  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  made 
available,  we  have  the  electric  telegraph  girdling  the  globe,  and  flash- 
ing our  messages  and  thoughts  through  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to 
distant  continents.     But  where  shall  we  stop  1    Suffice  it  to  saj  that 
all  science,  with  its  manifold  and  innumerable  applications  to  the  arts 
of  life,  is  one  grand  illustration  of  the  principle  that  <'  one  soweth 
and  another  reapeth." 

We  see  the  operation  of  this  law  in  political  progress  ;  and  we  need 
go  no  further  than  our  own  country  for  instances  of  it  How  dif- 
ferent is  the  England  of  to-day  from  that  Britain  which  was  conquered 
by  the  legions  of  Home !  or  from  that  England  in  which  the  barons 
wrung  from  the  craven  John  at  Kunnymede  our  glorious  Magna 
Charta !  As  we  follow  the  course  of  our  national  history  we  see  the 
marks  of  a  ceaseless  progression — slow  sometimes — now  and  then 
appearing  to  be  arrested,  but  never  beaten  back.  We  see  knowledge 
and  civilisation  always  advancing ;  the  battle  of  freedom  a  hard  £ght 
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flometunes,  jet  in  the  end  always  victorious ;  the  results,  equal  justice 
to  nohle  and  peasant,  security  for  every  home,  the  franchise  extended 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  our  working  men,  and  certain  ere  long  to  be 
enjoyed  by  all  who  have  a  stake  in  the  country ;  religious  freedom 
attained,  whilst  perfect  religious  equality  is  sure  to  be  accorded  in  the 
next  generation,  if  not  in  this,  by  the  severance  of  Church  and  State. 
*^  Other  men  have  laboured  "  for  all  this,  and  we  ^'  have  entered  into 
their  labours.'' 

Bat  what  we  have  especially  to  do  is  to  trace  the  working  of  this 
law  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Who  were  the  "  other  men  "  of  whom 
our  Lord  spoke  to  His  disciples?  They  were  the  legislators,  the 
prophets,  the  teachers,  tlie  martyrs  of  the  past.  Those  men  did  the 
work  of  their  respective  times,  vindicating  God*s  truth,  teaching  it, 
handing  it  down  to  their  successors,  whose  work  was  possible  only  be- 
cause of  what  their  fathers  had  done ;  and  who  were  to  enter  into  their 
labours,  not  by  doing  just  such  work  as  they  had  wrought,  but  by  doing 
the  work  of  their  own  time — by  preaching  Him  throughout  Judaea 
and  (}alilee  and  Samaria,  and  then  through  the  wide  world.  When 
they  had  done  their  work  others  took  it  up — scholars,  divines, 
preachers,  reformei's,  revivalists,  and  multitudes  who  were  unknown 
beyond  their  own  churches;  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  what  it  is 
to-day  because  of  the  work  which  was  done  by  those  good  and  faithful 
men  of  the  past  They  sowed  often  in  tears,  and  sometimes  the  field 
in  which  they  sowed  was  watered  with  their  blood ;  and  we  to-day 
are  reaping  what  they  sowed. 

We  may  fiAd  illustrations  of  this  principle  within  a  narrower  scope. 
"When  a  soul  is  brought  to  that  clear,  believing  knowledge  of  the  truth 
which  accompanies  salvation,  we  are  sometimes  apt,  very  unthink- 
ingly, to  ascribe  the  honour  of  it  entirely  to  the  agent  by  whose  word 
that  soul  is  brought  at  last  to  a  final  decision — to  the  teacher  or 
friend  who  speaks  the  right  word  at  the  right  moment,  or  perhaps 
more  frequently  to  the  preacher  whose  appeals,  through  the  grace  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  broke  down  the  last  barrier  which  kept  back  the 
sinner  fron\  Christ.  Yet  the  cases  are  very  rare  indeed  in  which  any 
one  man  is  the  sole  iostrument  of  another  man's  conversion.  For  the 
most  part,  when  a  m%n  is  saved,  it  is  the  combined  result  of  influences 
which  have  been  exerted  on  his  mind  and  heart  for  years.  He  has 
had,  perhaps,  loving  parents,  who  brought  him  up  "  in  the  nurture  and 
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admonition  of  the  Lord;'*  Sundaj-school  teacheFS  hare  spoken  to 
him  of  Christ ;  good  books  were  put  into  his  hands ;  friends  niged  on 
him  the  importance  of  personal  religion ;  then,  orowning  aQy  came  the 
word  which  woke  him  up  to  life.  The  thing  may  be  compared  to  a 
building  in  which  different  sets  of  workmen  are  employed.  One  set 
lays  the  foundation,  and  builds  upon  it  a  few  tiers  of  brick  or  stone ; 
others  take  part  in  the  work,  some  on  this  side  and  some  on  that, 
till  at  length  all  that  the  building  needs  is  the  topmost  stone  ;  and 
then  some  one  comes  and  crowns  the  whole  by  adding  that  All 
that  this  man  does  is  to  follow  up  and  complete  the  labours  of  thoie 
who  went  before.  There  would  have  been  no  place  for  his  work  but 
for  theirs. 

In  all  that  we  have  said  we  have  taken  into  account  only  the  sac* 
cession  of  human  agencies  which  are  employed  in  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  but  we  must  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  governing  and  directing  | 

Mind  who  appoints  to  every  man  his  place,  and  by  the  combined  work  j 

of  all  His  servants  fulfils  EEis  grand  designs  of  love.  On  this  point 
it  has  been  well  said  by  a  thoughtful  writer,  to  whom  we  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  for  some  suggestions  of  which  we  have  already 
availed  ourselves :  *  ''  So  it  is  in  human  affairs,  that  the  comprehensive 
eye  of  him  who  surveys  and  superintends  Hie  manu&otuce  looks  to 
the  one  result  of  the  several  processes  in  which  his  busy  operatives 
in  their  severed  departments  are  succesmvely  engaged,  and  takes  in« 
as  a  whole,  the  work  in  the  distinct  and  separate  details  of  which 
they  are  exclusively  occupied.  In  the  trimming  of  a  ship  for  sea,  how 
hard  are  all  hands  at  work,  each  in  his  own  department,  and  each 
apparently  unmindful  of  his  neighbour.  All  seems  utter  disorder  and 
inextricable  confusion ;  ropes  are  pulled,  seemingly  at  random ;  sails 
are  promiscuously  set  and  shifted.  There  is  a  running  to  and  fro 
upon  the  deck,  and  a  constant  ascending  and  descending  by  the  masts. 
All  things  are  unsettled  and  out  of  joint.  Many  different  operations 
are  going  on  simultaneously,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  independently. 
A  stranger  is  fairly  bewildered,  and  can  scarcely  believe  but  that  he 
has  got  involved  in  the  rout  and  riot  of  a  mutiny.  But  an  experienced 
eye  sees  order  and  unity  in  the  apparent  chaos.  He  sees  the  labours 
of  one  subordinated  to  the  labours  of  another,  and  all  workiog, 
without  much  thought  of  it  themselves,  for  one  end.     He  knows  how 

*  Dr.  Oandlisb. 
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» 

to  appreciate  the  intellect  wliioh  can  gnide  so.  simply  and  effectually 
the Tiurious  moyements  of  the  noisy  and  tumultuous  crew;  and  he  is 
pi»pared  ibr  the  graceful  courtesy  with  whioh^  all  being  adjus^bed,  the 
stately  vessel  is  to  sweep  on  her  majestic  course.  Even  so,  in  the 
same  way,  it  is  lihe.very  unconscious  union  and  mutual  subordination 
o£.  God's  labouvera  that  moat  strikingly  shows  His  wise  superinten- 
dence. Many  have  been  the  servants  of  Qod,  occupied  in  divers 
mani^era  in  forwarding  fiis  work,  and  yet  tlie  Jabour  of  not  one  of 
thtQse  is  ia,dtself ^  complete.  £ach  is  important  in  his  place,  and  not 
0^8  9f 'th^ln,can  be  dispensed  with.  Prophets^  apostles,  evangelistsf, 
mariyx'S)  eon^essois,  all  in  their  several. spheres,  are  required  to  eke 
out  one  smother^s  imperfections,  and  to  carry  out  one  another's  plans, 
the  Lonl  overruling  all/' 

Let  us  thank  Ood  for  our  large  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  other 
men's  work ;  yet  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  what  they  did,  they 
did  it  not  that  they  might  spread  for  us  a  couch  of  luxurious  ease,  but 
that  they  might  prepare  for  us  a  field  of  earnest  work.  They 
laboured,  and  we  are  tq  enter  into  their  labours.  Our  work  may  be 
a  very  different  work  from  theirs,  but  work  we  must.  How,  indeed, 
can  we  freely  reap  what  they  sowed  without  work?  for  the  harvest- 
time  is  not  a.  time  of  rq|oicing  only,  but  .of  wprk.  Th^  best  prpof, 
indeed,  of  our  gratitude  for  tbeiA'  work  will  be  this ;  that,  following  up 
those  labours  in  which  they  served  their  own  times  and  us,  we  too 
may  ''  serve  our  own  generation  by  the  will  of  Ood." 

We  are,  in  our  turn,  to  sow  what  others  wUl  reap.     There  are  few 
of  Ood's  workers  who  are  ])ermitted  to  labour  long,  whose  work  is 
all  sowing  without  any  i*eaping ;   and  yet  there  are  those  who  do 
little  else  than  sow.     Ministers,  teachers,  parents,  have  been  removed 
to  the  higher  service  of  heaven  before  the  seed  they  sowed  had  time 
to  ripen.     Th^ro  was  an  abundant  harvest  as  the  result  of  their  sow- 
ing, but  others  gathered  it.     Yet  not  such  as  these  only,  but  all  who 
do  Ood's  work  must  be  content  to  sow  what  they  can  never  hope  to 
reap.     People  leave  all  churches,  and  children  leave  all  Sunday- 
schools,  without  giving  any  sign  that  they  are  saved ;  and  pastors  and 
teachers  hear  of  them  no  more.     In  every  sphere  of  Christian  service 
the  faithful  servant  must  feel,  especially  as  life  draws  to  its  close, 
that  much  of  the  good  work  he  does  is  for  the  sake  of  '*  the  generation 
following"    Yet  let  no  man  keep  back  his  hand  from  any  sowing 

AX 
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which  it  is  in  his  power  to  do,  because  he  cannot  hope  himself  to  reap 
the  fruit.  Enough  that  it  wiU  be  reaped,  whether  we  reap  it  or  not ; 
and  we  have  God's  own  promise  that  our  labour  shall  not  be  in 
Tain. 

Without  doubt,  there  is  a  glorious  recompense.  "  He  that  reapeth 
receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  etemaL"  And  the  sower 
is  rewarded  as  well  as  the  reaper :  "  That  both  he  that  soweth  and 
he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.''  The  Lord  will  know  how  to 
apportion  to  each — ^the  sower  and  the  reaper — ^his  own  meed  of  reward. 
Enough  for  us  that  the  joy  of  the  glorious^  harvest  will  exceed  our 
largest  thought  But  how  wonderfully  that  joy  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  fact,  that  sowers  and  reapers  of  all  lands,  and  of  all  churches, 
will  meet  and  rejoice  together  !  Samuel  Goodall. 


III. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  presenting  to  them  a 
few  more  gems  selected  from  the  Poems  of  Henry  Yaughan. 

From  "PSALM  104." 

Up,  0  my  soul,  and  blesse  the  Lord  !    O  God, 
My  God,  how  great,  how  very  great  art  Thou  ! 
Honour  and  majesty  have  their  abode 
With  Thee,  and  crown  Thy  brow. 

Thou  cloath*st  Thyself  with  light  as  with  a  robe. 
And  the  high  glorious  heay*nB  Thy  mighty  hand 
Doth  spread  like  curtains  round  about  Thy  globe 
Of  air  and  sea  and  land. 

The  beams  of  Thy  bright  chambers  Thou  dost  lay 
In  the  deep  waters,  which  no  eye  can  find  ; 
The  clouds  Thy  chariots  are ;  and  Thy  path-way 
The  wings  of  the  swift  wind. 

In  Thy  celestial  gladsome  messages, 
Dispatch'd  to  holy  soids,  sick  with  desire 
And  love  of  Thee,  each  willing  angel  is 
Thy  minister  in  fire 
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0  Lord,  my  God,  how  many  and  how  rare 

Are  Thy  great  works  !    In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made 
Them  all,  and  this  the  earth  and  every  blade 
Of  grass  we  tread,  declare 

Therefore  as  long  as  Thou  wilt  give  me  breath, 

1  will  in  songs  to  Thy  great  name  imploy 
That  gift  of  Thine,  and  in  my  day  of  death 

Thou  shalt  be  all  my  joy. 


From  "THE  WORLD." 

I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night, 

Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light 

All  calm,  as  it  was  bright ! 
And  round  beneath  it,  Time  in  hours,  days,  years, 

Driv*n  by  the  spheres, 
Like  a  vast  shadow  moved,  in  which  the  world 

And  all  her  train  were  hurled 

Yet  some,  who  all  this  while  did  weep  and  sing, 
And  sing  and  weep,  soar*d  up  into  the  ring ; 

But  most  would  use  no  wing. 
0  fools,  said  I,  thus  to  prefer  dark  night 

Before  true  light ! 
To  live  in  grots  and  caves  and  hate  the  Day 

Because  it  shows  the  Way, 
The  Way  which  from  this  dead  and  dark  abode 

Leads  up  to  God ! 


From  ''THE  DAWNING." 

Ah  !  what  time  wilt  Thou  come  ?    When  shall  that  crie 
*'  The  Bridegroom's  coming  "  fill  the  sky  ? 
Shall  it,  in  the  eveniug  run, 

When  our  words  and  works  are  done  1 
Or,  will  Thy  all  surprising  light 

Break  at  midnight  ? 
When  either  sleep  or  some  dark  pleasure 
Possesseth  mad  man,  without  measure  ? 

Or  shall  these  early  fragrant  hours 
•Unlock  Thy  bowers  1 
And  with  their  blush  of  light  descry, 
Thy  locks,  crowned  with  Etemitie  ? 

Indeed  it  is,  the  only  time 
That  with  Thy  Glory  doth  best  chime  : 

All  now  are  stirring  ;  every  field 
Full  hymns  doth  yield  ; 
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The  whole  creation  shake*  off  night, 
And  for  Thy  shadow—loQkfl  the  Light. 


Yet  let  my  course,  my  aym,  my  love, 
And  chief  acquaintance  be  above, 
So  when  that  day  and  hour  shall  come 
In  which.  Thyself  shall  be  the  Sun, 
Thou'lt  find  me  drest  and  on  my  way, 
Watching  the  break  of  Thy  great  day. 

From  ''SUN  DAYES." 

Bright  sliadows  of  true  rest !  some  shoots  of  blisse  ! 

Heaven  once  a  week ! 
The  next  world's  gladness  I  pre-possest  in  this  ; 

A  day  to  seek 

Eternity  in  time !    The  steps  by  which 
We  climb  above  all  ages !  Lamps  that  light 
Man  through  his  heap  of  dark  dayes  ;  and  the  rich 
And  full  redemption  of  the  whole  week's  flight ! 

The  pulleys  unto  headlong  man!   Time's  bower  ! 

The  narrow  way ! 
Transplanted  paradise !  God's  walking  hour  ! 

The  cool  o'  th*  day  I 

Tlie  creature's  Jubile  !    Gk>d'8  parle  with  dust ! 
Heaven  here  to  man  !  On  hills  of  myrrh  and  flowers. 
Angels  descending !    The  returns  of  trust ! 
A  gleam  of  glory  after  six  days'  showers. 

Prom  "  STARS." 

Stars  are  of  mighty  use.    The  night 

Is  dark  and  long, 
The  Rode  foul ;  and  where  ONE  goes  right 

Six  may  go  wrong  ; 

•God's  saints  are  shining  lights  ;  who  stavs 

Here  long,  must  passe 

O'er  dark  hills,  swift  streams  and  steep  ways. 

As  smooth  as  glasse. 

They  are  indeed  our  pillar  fires, 

Seen  as  we  go  ! 
They  are  that  Citie's  shining  spires 

We  travel  to. 

A  sword-like  gleame 
Kept  man, — for  sin, — 
First,  OUT.    This  beame 
Will  guide  him,  IN. 
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From  "THE  RETREATE/' 


Happy  those  early  days  when  I 
Shin'd  in  my  Angell-infancy, 
Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  ought 
But  a  white  celestial  thought ; 
When  yet  I  had  not  walkt  above 
A  mile  or  two,  from  my  first  Love, 
And  looking  back  at  that  short  space 
Could  see  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face ; 
When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flowre 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  houre, 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  Eternity  ; 
Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 
But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  ahootes  of  everlastingnesi. 
O  how  I  long  to  travel  back 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track  ! 


PEACE. 

My  soul,  there  is  a  countrie 

Afar  beyond  the  stars, 
Where  stands  a  winged  sentrie 

All  skilf  ull  in  the  wars  ; 
There  above  noise  and  danger 

Sweet  peace  sits,  crown'd  with  smiles. 
And  One  bom  in  a  manger 

Commands  the  beauteous  files ; 
He  is  thy  gracious  Friend 

And  (Oh  my  soul,  awake) 
Did  in  pure  love  descend 

To  die  here  for  thy  sake  : 
If  thou  canst  get  but  thither 

There  grows  the  flowre  of  peace, 
The  Rose  that  cannot  wither, 

Thy  fortress  and  thy  ease. 
Leave  then  thy  foolish  ranges ; 

For  none  can  thee  secure, 
But  one  who  never  changes, 

Thy  God,  thy  life,  thy  Cure. 
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From  "  THE  RAINBOW."* 

Still  young  and  £ne  !  but  what  is  still  in  view, 
We  slight  as  old  and  soiled,  tho'  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem*s  admiring  eye 
Thy  bumisht  flaming  arch  did  first  descry ; 
When  Terah,  Kahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers  in  one  knot, 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  Light,  and  trembled  at  each  showr  ; 
When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fair. 
Storms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air  ; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Blight  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tye 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  His  eye, 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  Lighi  be  dim 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in  thine,  see  Him.     . 

*  See  Thomas  Campbell. 

From  "  PALM  SUNDAY.' 

Hark  how  the  children  shrill  and  high 

Hosanna  cry : 
Their  joys  provoke  the  distant  skie. 
Where  thrones  and  Seraphins  reply, 

A'nd  their  oum  aiigels  shine  and  sing 

In  a  bright  ring : 
Such  young  sweet  mirth  makes  heaven  and  earth 

Joyn  in  a  joyful  symphony. 

I'll  get  me  up  before  the  Sun, 

I'll  cut  me  boughs  off  many  a  tree. 
And  all  alone  full  early  run 

To  gather  flowers  and  welcome  Thee. 

If  I  lose  all  and  must  endure 

The  proverb'd  griefs  of  holy  Job, 
I  care  not :  so  I  may  secure 
But  one  green  branch  and  a  white  robe  ! 


A  WORKSHOP  18  not  a  bad  plaoe  for  preaching  in.     If  the  hs»S^ 
one  workman  is  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ  all  the  hands  will   **^^ 
of  it, — Amot. 
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The  Liberal  party  in  France  has  recently  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
gnished  representatives  j  M.  Lanfrey,  the  author  of  the  biography  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  several  volumes  of  which  have  already  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  His  other  works  are  comparatively  little  known 
out  of  France,  and  they  therefore  present  a  theme  of  much  interest, 
inasmuch  aa  they  complete  our  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  noblest 
spirits  of  our  time,  one  who  possessed  the  loftiest  instincts,  and  who 
would  never  have  appeared  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  Ohristianity 
but  for  the  terrible  misunderstanding  which  in  France  has  con- 
founded Christianity  itself  with  that  aspect  of  it  which  is  represented 
by  Roman  Catholicism.  Lanfrey  has  none  the  less  been  one  of 
the  sturdiest  champions  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  decided  and 
eloquent  opponent  of  that  fatal  criticism  which  dissolves  in  its 
crucible  the  very  idea  of  right,  and  grants  plenary  indulgence  to  all 
the  varied  manifestations  of  evO,  ui\der  the  pretext  that  they  are  the 
results  of  our  organisation,  or  of  the  circumstances  amid  which  we  are 
placed.  On  this  ground  a  brief  sketch  of  so  distinguished  an 
author — who,  bom  in  a  position  of  mediocrity,  without  ever  pandering 
to,  or  courting  the  favour  of  those  in  power,  rose  to  European  fame 
solely  by  the  force  of  his  own  ability  and  diligent  work — presents  to 
our  attention  a  study  of  living  interest. 

We  can  scarcely  think  without  reverence  of  this  great,  melancholy 

spirit,  who  perhaps  suffered  more  intensely  than  any  other  from  the 

disgrace  and  the  miseries  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.     M.  Lan- 

firey's  first  work,  published  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of 

age,  is  entitled  ^*  The  Church  and  the  Eighteenth  Century."     In  it 

he  expresses  unqualified  admiration  of   the  epoch  of   the    great 

revolution,  which  he  paints  in  glowing  colours,  the  more  strongly  to 

exhibit  his  contempt  and  disgust  at  fhe  scandals  of  the  Second 

Empire.     At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  his  remarks  were  levelled 

^igainst  religion ;  they  are,  however,  actually  aimed  at  the  miserable 

Catholic  Church  of  that  period,  which  still  continued  to  persecute 

although  she  no  longer  believed.     His  wrath,  which  is  somewhat 

vehement,  is  directed  against  the  abuses  of  Christianity  rather  than 

against  Christianity  itself^  although  in  his  first  indignant  outburst 

he  often  confounds  things  which  he  afterwards  distinguishes,  while 
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he  acknowledges  that  he  has  at  times  exaggerated  alike  in  blame  and 
in  praise.  For  iDstance,  he  sketches  an  ideal  Voltaire,  who  is  veiy 
far  from  identical  with  the  historic  character.  Seeing  so  many  fol- 
lowers of  Yoltaire  attending  the  public  masses  while  fayooring  the 
reaction  against  religion,  he  chose,  in  exposing  their  hypoci-isy,  to  re- 
iterate the  terrible  jests  of  the  great  railer,  who  from  his  point  of 
view  was  seen  simply  as  the  bitter  and  indignant  apostle  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  Lanfrey  himself  was,  however,  very  far  from  that 
libertinism  of  mind  with  which  his  hero  too  often  enlivened  his  BffM- 
tolate.  He  was  possessed  of  all  that  seriousness  which  is  inspired  by  a 
passionate  jealousy  for  liberty,  and  which  springs  only  out  of  a  deep 
spiAtualism.  The  crime  of  the  author  of  the  '^  System  of  NaiaxB" 
(Baron  d'Holbach)  consists,  says  he,  in  having  denied  freedom  to  tbe 
human  will,  thus  annihilating  all  distinction  between  good  and  evil, 
and  even  daring  the  blasphemy  of  defining  virtue  as  the  equilibrium 
of  the  animal  spirits.  Such  theorising  may^  delude  the  intellect,  bat  it 
'  shocks  the  moral  nature  and  offends  the  conscience — an  eloquent  and 
'  unanswerable  refutation,  written  wherever  there  beats  a  true, 
manly  heart.  Such  is  the  foundation  on  which  M.  Lanfre/s  torn- 
vietions  are  based. 

M.    Lanfrey's   second    work,  recently  republished,  was  entitled 
^'Les  Lettres  d'Everard  ; "  they  contain  and  give  exproosion  to  Ae 
bitter  sorrows  of  a  young  and  noble  soul  amid  Uie  scandals  of  the 
Second  Empire.     We  do  not  find  here  a  merely  imaginary  giief,  a  lot 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  tragic  poae  about 
this  youthful  stoic;  he  has  no  mantle  in  which  to  drape  himsdf; 
he  lets  his  lacerated  soul  utter  its  woes  in  monotonous  accents ;  bis 
scalding  tears  flow  from  a  pure  and  generous  souroa     He  is  not  one 
of  those  grim  misanthropes  of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  a 
Ben^  or  an  Obermann,  who  would  not  come  out  of  themselves,  even 
when  wearied  with  the  heroic  struggles  of  their  fathers,  rather  than 
with  their  own  efforts.     On  the  contrary ;  Everard,  according  to  his 
own  account^  is  a  WertJier  of  liberty,  and  that  which  exasperates  and 
drives  him  to  despair  is  the  fraudulent  bankruptcy  of  the  most 
glorious  of  revolutions,  and  above  all  the  cowardly  submisrios  of 
those  who  should  have  inherited  its  noble  aims.    The  most  eloqaent 
portion  ofEverard*s  letters  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  deetroe- 
tion  of  contemporary  scepticism,  and  of  the  criticism  yMA  has 
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grown  out  of  it.     "  In  vain/'  He  remarks,  ''  does  it  call  itself  the 
liigher  criticism ; "  it  seems  at  tHe  present  time  to  have  submitted 
itself  to  the  lowest  motives.     "  With  the  hope  of  escaping  many  of 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  day,  it  has  hit  upon  nothing 
better  than  the  application  to  the  productions  of  the  human  mind 
of  those  methods  which  until  now  have  been  used  only  in  dealing 
with  natural  science  and  history.     This  criticism  has  become  exclu- 
sively  critical  and  analytical.     According  to  our  modem  teachers, 
true  criticism,  healthy  criticism— in  a  word,  '  the  higher  criticism ' — ^is 
to  preserre  amidst  all  agitations  the  serene,  unalterable  face  of 
destiny,  and  to  keep  it  entirely  free  from  compromise  in  the  strug- 
gle ;  but  this  is  not  justice,  it  is  indifference ;  it  may  raise  a  statue 
to  JiTiesse^  but  only  on  the  condition  of  shrouding  that  of  truth." — 
ppu  228-232. 

Having  thus,  in  his  political  portndts  and  his  essay  on  the  Hevolu- 
tion,  served  with  characteiistic  energy  the  cause  of  liberty,  inseparable 
from  that  of  conscience,  Lanfrey  approached  the  history  of  Napoleon. 
After  the  almost  entirely  laudatory  histories  which  had  appeared  up 
to  that  period,  this  work  was  a  grand  act  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
injured  oonscience.  Perhaps  no  one  more  than  the  author — ^in  spite 
of  a  certain  exaggeration  which  always  accompanies  reactions — has 
contributed  to  destroy  the  false  Napoleonic  dream,  which  had  intoxi- 
cated the  French  imagination  in  the  interest  of  a  fictitious  greatness, 
that  threw  into  the  shade  the  idea  of  truth  and  virtue  in  comparison 
with  the  terrible  frdaks  of  measureless  might.  There  was  need  for  a 
complete  history,  drawn  from  original  sources,  and  illumined  through- 
out by  a  pure  conscience,  alike  incapable  of  being  either  dazzled  or  con- 
founded by  the  mere  prodigies  of  genius.  This  object  M.  Lanfrey  has 
tried  to  accomplish,  and  he  has  devoted  to  it  a  rare  amount  of  labour 
and  of  talent  It  was  fortunate  that  he  should  undertake  such  a 
history  after  the  publication  of  Napoleon's  correspondence,  that  in- 
comparable memorial  of  the  most  marvellous  intellectual  activity  ever 
known,  in  combination  with  the  most  insolent  despite  of  everything 
bearing  the  name  of  right,  justice,  or  liberty. 

This  work  presents  to  us  a  fine  sample  of  erudition,  the  author 
having  consulted  every  reliable  document. 

The  chapters  which  deal  with  the  University  and  the  Concordat 
are  among  the  best.    In  these  the  author  shows  himself  the  avowed 
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partisan  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  second  part  of 
the  work  was  much  easier  to  deal  with,  because  when  glaring  crimes 
are  accompanied  hy  reverses  and  misforbunes,  the  intellect — which 
often  lags  behind  the  conscience — awakes,  and  is  ready  to  condemn 
that  which  is  seen  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Lanfrej  had  just 
reached  this  position  when  treating  on  the  campaign  in  Russia.  We 
lament  bitterly  that  he  has  left  his  work  unfinished  ;  still  our  regret 
is  moderated  by  the  consideration  that  other  hands  may  record  the 
disasters  and  defeats,  and  draw  the  moral,  though  no  one  could  equal 
Lanfrey  in  the  denunciation  of  evil  during  its  period  of  triumph  and 
glory.  Fend&rU  opera  iTUerrupta;  that  which  is  interrupted  here 
is  far  more  than  a  fine  literary  undertaking :  it  is  a  noble  life. 
M.  Lanfrey's  heroic  conduct  during  the  more  recent  disasters  of  his 
country  is  well  known.  In  spite  of  his  delicate  constitution  he  pre- 
ferred serving  his  country  in  the  rank  and  file,  so  to  speak,  rather 
than  in  any  high  office. 

He  took  his  place  in  the  National  Assembly  among  that  group  of 
the  Left  Centre  which  was  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic.  He  was  no  orator,  but  his  brilliant  and 
incisive  pen  rendered  conspicuous  service  to  his  party.  It  was  he 
who  reduced  to  form  the  last  manifesto  of  the  Left  Centre  before  the 
elections  of  1876.  This  appeal  to  the  electors  aroused  a  mighty  edio 
in  the  country. 

During  two  years  M.  Lanfrey  resided  as  French  Minister  at  BemCi 
and  there  he  is  remembered  with  loving  sympathy  and  respect.  His 
simplicity  and  thorough  straightforwardness  rendered  him  the  worthy 
representative  from  the  French  to  the  Swiss  Republic  of  a  diplomacy 
that  was  both  loyal  and  friendly.  In  his  own  country  he  has  left 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  courageous, 
intelligent,  and  disinterested  champions  of  true  liberty,  and  a  pro- 
found sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  those  friends  who  know  how  much  of 
tenderness  and  warmth  was  concealed  beneath  a  reserFod  and  even 
slightly  austere  exterior.  We  cannot  perhaps  give  a  better  finishing- 
touch  to  this  imperfect  sketch  than  by  applying  to  M.  Isn&ej, 
during  the  most  trying  and  the  most  meritorious  period  of  his  career, 
the  words  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  own  ideal  of  public  life : 
"  Amidst  the  frightful  defections  in  which  the  current  carried  eveiy- 
thing  with  it,  and  when  laxity  of  morals  and  baseness  of  chaiacter 
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are  rudely  triumphant,  it  is  yet  a  sufficiently  noble  part  to  play,  to 
stand  erect  among  so  many  bowed  heads,  and  to  know  that  one  bears 
within  himself  the  honour  and  the  sacredness  of  a  principle."  We 
doubt  whether  such  a  lot — severe  as  the  trial  may  be — does  not 
possess  for  a  truly  noble  soul  a  fascination  beyond  any  attraction  that 
place  or  power  can  offer.  Edmond  db  Fbessens£,  D.D. 


%llt  Colleges  m\it  tlgt  €linxtlgt». 

Ths  anniversaries  of    numerous   theological  colleges  suggest  the 
remark  that  every  aim  cherished  by  the  friends  of  our  colleges  as 
such,  and   eveiy  aspiration   which  the  members  of  our  churches 
eneigetically  and  devoutly  cultivate,  will  be  more  fully  realised  if  the 
colleges  and  the  churches  ever  come  into  more  living,  loving  relations 
with  each  other.    At  the  present  time  these  relations  are  of  the  most 
hap-hazard  character.    They  spring  from  local  or  special  circumstances, 
and  are  not  sufficiently  based  on  great  principles.     A  few  towns  in 
our  country  are  the  seats  of  well-known  institutions  for  the  education 
of  our  ministry,  and  the  Congregational  churches  in  their  vicinity 
take  a  reasonable  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  such  colleges,  which  are 
thus    thrown    upon    their    liberality,   sympathy,   or    management. 
Besides  this  source  of  mutual  interest^  there  is  a  kind  of  fitful  claim 
which  a  small  minority  of  churches  recognise,  when  they  highly 
appreciate   the  services  of    their    minister.     They  feel    bound  to 
discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  particular  alma  maier  of  their 
persona]  friend.     It  too  often  happens  that  this  personal  friend  takes 
his  departure  to  some  distant  county,  and  comes  under  the  shadow  of  a 
college  with  which  hitherto  he  has  had  no  personal  relations.     The 
lamentable  consequence  ensues  that  the  interest  for  a  while  felt  in  two 
similar  institutions  by  two  important  churches  is  at' once  greatly  dimin- 
ished, if  not  utterly  estranged.     Moreover,  it  is  not  in  hiunan  nature 
that  the  gratitude  of  a  man  to  his  own  college  for  a  portion  of  his  own 
education  when  he  was  a  mere  youth  should  increase  in  geometrical 
ratio  with  his  years.     A  thousand  things  may  wean  his  passionate 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  his  own  college.     Its  personnel  may  have 
utterly  changed  since  he  walked  in  its  grounds  or  debated  with  his 
peers  in  the  hall  dear  to  his  youth.    To  say  nothing  of  student 
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friendships,  the  stafif  of  teachers,  tutors,  trustees,  and  public  representa- 
tives of  his  college  may  have  utterly  vamahed.  New  enthusiasms^ 
with  which  he  has  no  concern,  are  awake  in  the  old  scenes,  and  it  is 
only  by  bringing  up  a  stem  sense  of  principle  to  bear  upon  his 
conduct  that  he  can  keep  the  old  fire  burning.  Another  case  occurs; 
a  man  starts  fresh  from  a  college  which  he  ha^  loved  like  a  second 
home,  because  there  he  first  found  the  golden  doors  of  the  great 
temple  of  truth  rolled  back  for  him,  there  he  was  first  overwhelmed 
with  its  vastness  and  gloiy,  and  there  he  formed  those  strong,  endoring 
friendships  that  have  given  a  new  meaning  to  his  life.  He  resolves 
to  do  all  that  sympathy  and  service  can  render  to  express  his  gratitude, 
but  his  course  ib  directed  to  a  church  which  has  been  under  the  tutelage 
of  an  alumnus  of  some  other  similar  institution.  His  enthusiasm  is 
chilled  at  once ;  his  power  to  serve  the  one  institution  is  paralysed ; 
his  readiness  to  serve  the  other  is  not  excessive,  and  he  and  th^ 
both  suffer.  The  consequence  is  that  in  hundreds  of  our  ohurdieB 
nothing  is  done,  nothing  is  felt  and  known,  about  a  work  of  prime 
importance  to  them  all. 

Dr.  Fairbaim,*  in  his  recent  address  on  this  subject,  said  moit 
wisely  :— 

'*  The  supreme  need  of  the  colleges  is  a  living  relation  to  the 
churches ;  the  supreme  need  of  the  churches  is  living  and  efficient 
colleges.  The  relationship  is  mutual ;  failure  or  antipathy  on  either 
side  were  fatal,  not  simply  to  the  other,  but  to  both.  The  future  of 
Independency  lies  with  the  colleges ;  the  present  of  the  colleges  depends 
on  the  churches.  Without  right  men  in  the  pulpit^  true  to  the  core 
to  themselves  and  the  truth,  our  churches  cannot  live';  without  the 
colleges  such  men  cannot  be  made;  without  the  generras 
confidence,  sympathy  and  help  of  the  churches  the  colleges  are 
impotent.  Isolation  is  death;  neglect  or  indifierence,  with  its 
inevitable  result,  suspicion  or  aversion,  the  certain  cause  of  an 
inefficiency  that  is  not  life.  Knowledge  is  the  condition  necessary  to 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  power  ;  ignorance  on  either  side  a  thing 
hardly  to  be  forgiven.  The  colleges  do  not  live  for  themselves,  bat 
for  the  churches ;  the  churches  do  not  live  by  themselves,  but  through 

*  **  The  Churches  and  the  Colleges :  their  Work  for  Religioa  and  the  Nation." 
Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Airedale  Independent  CfoUeje 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  D.D. 
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the  odl^^eflL  The  men  we  receire  froni  the  churohes  raw  and  un- 
formed, we  retnm  to  the  churohes  formed  and  formative.  As  they 
are  made  here  they  miake  there  ;  what  is  hei*e  produced  is  there  dis- 
tribaied.  Where  the  relations  are  so  many  and  vital,  the  commerce 
and  oommunion  ought  to  be  living  and  ceaseless ;  and  unless  they  are 
80  the  colleges  candot  do  their  work,  or  the  churches  fulfil  their 
nussion. 

"  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  speak*  The 
churches  are  necessary  to  the  (colleges ;  the  colleges  are  necessary  to 
the  churches ;  they  must  live  and  work  together  if  they  are  to  live 
and  worlt  at  all.  But  theit  mutual  r^aticms  and  duties  may  become- 
more  apparent  and  more  capable  of  discussion  if  we  start  with  the 
second  part  of  our  subject — their  work  for  religion  and  the  nation. 
The  colleges,  indeed,  do  their  work  mainly  through  the  churches  ; 
and  so  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  regard  them  as  oonstitating  a  kind 
of  unity." 

After  discussing  with  much  power  the  functions  of  the  churches 
and  their  relation  to  the  nation,  Dr.Fairbairn  adca  ;~^ 

'^How  are  our  churohes  to  fulfil  their  mission,  do  the  work  demanded 
by  our  Teligion,  needed  by  our  nation  1  It  must  be*  through  their 
teachers,  the  men  tbat  make  the  thought  that  makes  their  lives.  Belief 
and  conduct,  conviction  and  character,  are  bound  indissolubly  together. 
Our  best  moral  aohiev^nents  are  but  acts  thrown  out  in  the  struggle 
to  reach  our  highest  moral  ideals.  The  man  who  makes  the  thought 
and  emotions  of  the  first  day  in  the  week  powerfully  influences,  if  he 
does  not  absolutely  command,  the  oondudi  in  the  other  six.  But  to 
do  BO  he  must  be  a  man  of  rare  persuasiveness,  strong  in  faith^  potent 
and  winsome  in  speech.  The  man  unequal  to  his  mission  cannot 
ftdfil  it ;  the  man  unworthy  of  his  office  can  only  insult  and  disgrace 
it  In  Independency  the  man  is  everything,  the  system  nothing. 
Unless  possessed  of  a  grand  faith  in  the  dignity  of  the  office  he  fills, 
the  divinity  of  the  truth  he  speaks,  the  authority  of  the  word  he 
brings,  he  can  be  but  incorporated  feebleness.  Only  men  ennobled 
by  their  mission,  transfigured  and  made  translucent  by  the  indwell- 
ing light  of  truth,  sweetened  and  broadened  by  the  best  culture  of 
their  day,  refined  and  enriched  by  the  best  thoughts  oi  the  best  minds 
ift  all  ages,  are  men  qualified  to  le  to  cur  churches'  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ. 
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'^  Do  not  think  I  speak  too  strongly.  Too  strong  speech  on  sach  a 
matter  seems  to  me  impossible.  If  ever  there  was  an  insane  and 
disastrous  delusion,  it  is  the  delusion  that  an  imperfectlj  educated 
man  is  good  enough  to  preach  the  gospel.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  do  a  greater  injury  to  our  churches,  or  to  the  religion  of 
our  land,  than  to  send  among  them  men  disqualified  by  ignorance  or 
inadequate  culture  to  be  wise  speakers  for  €k>d.  Providence  has 
now  and  then  made  an  undisciplined  man  a  great  preacher;  its 
ordinary  rule  is  to  bestow  its  gifts  where  they  have  been  bravelj 
earned  by  patient  discipline  and  toiL  And  we  must  act  as  if 
Providence  observed  its  own  laws,  not  as  if  it  made  exceptions  ia 
our  favour." 

Again  he  adds : — '*  The  dependence,  then,  of  tlie  colleges  and  the 
chunshes  is  at  once  mutual  and  absolute.     Neither  can  live  without 
the  other.     Unless  the  colleges  make  the  right  men,  the  churches  can 
never  do  their  right  work.     But  this  fact  has  another  face — ^onkss 
the  colleges  receive  the  right  material,  they  can  never  make  the  right 
men.     Unless  the  churches  give  us  of  their  Jbest,  it  is  impossible  that 
we  can  do  our  best  for  the  churches.     Only  men  of  the  right  sort 
can  make  the  right  sort  of  ministers.    We  do  not  want  simply  men 
who  have  failed  or  are  likely  to  fail  in  trade  or  business,  who  are 
thought  not  to  have  enough  brains  to  make  money,  but  quite  enough 
to  teach  and  preach  the  truth  of  God.     We  do  not  want  merely 
young  men  given  to  much  effusive  speech,  good  enough,  p^haps, 
after  their  kind,  but  not  altogether  good,  or  the  only  kind  of  good 
needed  in  the  college  and  in  the  church.     We  want  the  selecteit 
spirits  in  our  churches,  men  of  the  choicest  wit,  the  freshest  and 
most  vigorous  minds,  the  noblest  and  the  purest  souls.     We  want 
men  well-educated  before  they  come  to  us,  so  educated  as  to  be  able 
to  begin  work  at  a  point  which  makes  real  progress  possible  and  toil 
a  pleasure,  as  to  be  capable  of  both  giving  and  receiving  academic 
and  intellectual  stimulus.     Men  ill-grounded  can  never  be  men  well- 
educated,  and  we  can  ground  them  here  only  by  sacrificing  the  leally 
high  ends  of  our  college  and  the  best  interests  of  our  best  students. 
Ill-prepared  men  cannot  be  at  home  in  an  institution  like  this-^ught 
not  to  be  happy — ought  to  be  too  conscious  of  their  deficiencies  to  be 
content  with  themselves.     But  the  rule  Ib,  the  least  qualified  are  the 
most  self-satisfied,  are,  too,  the  most  inclined  io  grow  restive  under 
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academic  discipline,  which  is  to  them  only  an  irksome  and  irritating, 
because  fruitless,  i*estraint,  not  an  excellent  and  necessary  means  of 
education,  fruitful  of  the  best  results.  It  is  impossible,  then,  that 
the  colleges  can  make  right  ministers  unless  the  churches  send  right 
and  well-prepared  men.  Give  us  of  your  noblest  sons,  the  sons 
of  your  noblest  and  most  cultuFod  homes.  There  are  no  gifts  for 
which  we  will  thank  you  so  much — ^that  will  do  yourselves  so  much 
honour,  and  the  cause  you  love  so  much  good.'' 

''If  our  young  men  could  but  feel  the  inspiration  that  lives  in  it,  the 
splendid  possibilities  of  thought  and  action  it  offers,  the  noble  mission 
it  can  help  them  to  fulfil,  the  very  choicest  of  them  would  come  and 
say,  <  Help  us  to  become  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  preachers  of  th^ 
gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  who 
believeth.' " 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  bring  before  every  church  in  our  entire 
communion,  once  in  each  year,  the  transcendent  importance  of  the 
adequate  education  of  our  ministers,  and  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  right  material  upon  which  these  noble  institutions  may  put  forth 
all  their  power?    The  Missionary    Sunday,  the  Hospital  Sunday, 
and  the  like,  are  becoming  popular  festivals  of  Christian  willinghood. 
Can  we  not  accustom  the  majority  of  our  churches  to  comprehend  the 
grandeur  and  imperative  claims  of  a  work  like  this,  upon  which  every 
society  among  us  indirectly  depends?  Is  it  not  possible  to  have  great 
public  meetings  in  May  and  October,  at  which  the  higher  education 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  common  interests  of  all  our  organizations, 
may  be  powerfully  argued  1    There  is  a  strong  hope  that  a  SencU/ua 
AcademicuSf  representing  the  governing  and  teaching  power  of  all  our 
colleges  will  before  long  come  into  active  operation.     Vast  advantage 
will  accrue  from  the  meeting  together  of  those  who  have  such  moment- 
ous responsibilities  entrusted  to  them.     The  first  and  main  object 
will  be  to  appoint  a  competent  Board  of  Examiners,  who  shall  bring 
up  to  something  like  a  common  and  adequate  standard  of  biblical 
and  theological  knowledge  the  acquirements  of  those  who  are  passing 
from  our  colleges  to  the  great  work  of  their  lives.     The  advantages 
will  not  terminate  with  the  young  men  who  are  submitted  to  these 
testa     Such  a  conference  of  men  who  are  doing  the  work  of  tuition 
will  lead  to  much  healthy  interchange  of  ideas,  and  to  wise  co-opera- 
tion of  various  kinds,  and  will  also  conduce  to  the  formation  of  a 
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stronger  public  opinion  on  the  great  and  vital  question  of  the  education 
of  our  ministrj.  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  greatest  and  gravest  questum 
of  the  hour.  The  extraordinary  advance  in  education  will  soon  sweep 
from  the  pulpit  all  the  men  who  are  not  fairly  abreast  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  congregations  to  which  they  minister. 

The  helmsmen  and  captains  of  Ui&^p^^eat  fleet  which  now  breasts 
the  breakers  must  know  the  currents  of  thought,  must  be  familiar 
with  their  chart,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  navigation 
in  these  pei-ilous  waters.  Good  intentions  and  earnest  purposes  are 
not  sufficiait  to  preserve  us  from  disastrous  shipwreck.  We  need 
strength,  culture,  abundant  knowledge,  the  discipline  of  varied  read- 
ing ajid  of  hard  work ;  and  we  need  to  have  all  these  qnalifioatioiis 
baptized  witb  Are  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  moved  by  a  fine 
enthusiasm  for  the  salvation  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God. 

H«  R.  Iv. 


Those  whose  instincts  warned  them  that  Lord  Beaconafield  would 
not  trouble  himself  to  go  to  Berlin  simply  to  register  foregone  con- 
duaifms,  or  to  settle  even  impcvtant  detaiLa^  will  not  be  surprised  hy 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  which,  just  as  the  Ck>ngreas  was 
completing  its  labours,  seems  to  have  not  a  little  surprised  the  world. 
It  completes— if  indeed,  as  we  suspect^  there  is  not  another  surprise  in 
store — the  wonderful  series  of  startling  incidents  by  wUch  for  many 
months  Lord  Beaconafield  has  concentrated  on  himself  and  on  his 
policy  the  keen  attention  of  Europe,  and  filled  the  more  thoughtful 
and  cautious  among  his  countrymen  with  mingled  wonder  and  alarai. 
The  sudden  announcement  of  the  purchase  of  the  Sues  Canal  shares 
thrilled  like  an  electric  shock  through  Europe  and  Asia;  and  we 
have  been  living  in  a  centre  of  electric  disturbance,  with  all  kinds  of 
shocks  and  flashes  around  us,  ever  since.     The  Premier  is  nothing  if 
he  is  not  startling.    Thei«  is  no  great  stroke  of  poli<7  of  which  he 
has  been  the  author— and  some  very  notable  political  acts  will  always 
be  associated  with  his  name — which  has  not  taken  the  woM,  and 
even  his  own  party,  by  surprise.     His  master-strokes  have  flashed 
out  in  a  moment  from  the  battery  of  his  brain,  and  have  sw^  for 
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the  moment  eTerything  before  them.      Those  most  bound  to  question 
and  resist  them  by  instinct  and  by  tradition,  his  own  Conseryative 
followers,  have  been  the  first  to  yield  to  their  impact,  and  have  lent 
to  him  their  strength  in  imposing  his  ideas  on  this  country,  or,  as  in 
this  last  instance,  on  the  world.     There  is  a  vicious,  melodramatic 
glare  about  it   all  which   awakens  keen   distrust  in  the   average 
Englishman,  and  men  of  a  lofty  moral  and  intellectual  habit  like 
Loi-d  Carnarvon,  or  of  a  dull,  prosaic  temper  like  Lord  Derby,  are 
sore  to  find  themselves  sooner  or  later  at  the  opposite  pole  to  their 
brilliant  but  dangerous  chief.     We  do  not  wonder  that,  with  all  which 
has  since  transpired  and  may  yet  transpire  looming  in  the  distance, 
Lord  Derby  resolved  to  quit  the  Cabinet,  and  to  enter  his  protest 
in  liraine  against  the  dangerous  policy  in  which  this  country  is  em- 
barking ;  while  it  is  no  less  natural  that  a  man  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
more  brilliant  and  adventurous  temper  should  yield  to  the  fascination, 
and  determine  to  go  on  with  his  leader  whatever  may  befall. 

But  while  there  is  always  this  theatrical  aiming  at  startling  effects 
in  Lord  Beaoonsfield's  policy,  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  there 
is  nothing  more  solid  behind.  Be  it  for  good,  be  it  for  evil,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  making  a  new  starting-point  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country,  and  is  giving  shape  to  new  influences  and  direction  to 
new  forces  which  will  afiect  in  very  important  ways  the  future  of  the 
world.  He  is  writing  his  name  very  legibly  on  the  history  of  this 
generation,  and  is  committing  us^  or  doing  his  best  to  commit  us,  to 
courses  which  will  involve  us  in  responsibilities  of  enormous  magnitude, 
and  will  make  England  not  only  an  Indian  but  a  great  Asiatic 
power.  It  is  well  that  we  should  guard  ourselves  from  the  notion 
that,  because  there  is  so  much  that  is  startling  and  flashy  about  these 
strokes  of  policy,  therefore  we  may  despise  them  as  vain  and  evanes- 
cent. They  have  large,  grave,  deep  meaning ;  they  form  part  of  a 
scheme  of  transformation  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  in  harmony 
with  many  of  the  most  characteristic  tendencies  of  our  times ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  judgment  of  the  Liberal  party  or  of 
the  country  about  them,  they  are  certain  to  bear  important  fruit. 
Let  us  take  one  single  instance  of  what  we  mean  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. The  summons  of  our  Indian  troops  to  Europe  has  altered  per- 
manently the  weight  of  England  as  a  military  power  in  the  estimation 
of  European  statesmen.  We  as  a  people  may  be  resolved  not  to  employ 
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Oriental  troops  ia  European  war&  We  may  be  too  proud  to  allow 
half-civilised  soldiers  of  a  conquered  race  to  fight  our  battles,  or  too 
conscientious  to  use  Indian  resources  for  any  but  Indian  objects  and 
interests.  Still  the  material  is  there.  An  English  statesman  has 
made  use  of  it  at  a  difficult  crisis  with  powerful  effect  We  belieye 
that  more  than  anything  else  those  Indian  troops  made  Russia  under- 
stand that  a  new  war  would  be  fatal,  and  led  to  the  pacific  issue  of 
the  Congress,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  men  like 
Prince  Bismarck  or  Prince  Gortschakoff  of  the  impression  that  they 
may  be  used  again  in  case  of  need.  A  permanent  addition  to  our 
military  weight  in  the  world  has  been  made  by  the  autocratic 
action  of  our  Premier,  who  has  equally,  by  the  same  autocratic  action, 
placed  us  in  a  new  and  pregnant  relation  to  the  whole  western  half 
of  the  Oriental  world.  Be  it  for  good,  be  it  for  evil — and  our  appre- 
hensions of  the  evil  gravely  preponderate — ^we  are  entering  on  a  new 
coujiae  of  action  with  regard  to  the  dependents  of  Western  civilisation, 
as  we  may  call  them — the  peoples,  that  is,  who  are  in  a  certain  kind 
of  relation  to  it,  without  being  able  to  adopt  its  methods  and  biing 
forth  its  fruits — ^from  which  it  will  be  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible 
for  us  wholly  to  release  ourselves.  A  new  key-note  has  been  struck, 
which  will  give  tone  to  our  future  action  and  influence  for  generations  to 
oome,  and  it  has  been  struck  for  us,  and  not  by  us.  It  is  the  work  of  one 
man's  scheming  brain,  and  the  whole  nation  finds  itself,  utterly  to  its 
surprise,  committed  to  the  policy  which  he  has  been  for  years  maturing 
but  which  he  has  kept  buried  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  astute  intelli- 
gence until  the  moment,  not  for  proposing  it  to  the  country,  bat  for 
pledging  the  country  to  it,  has  at  length  arrived. 

The  wonderful  part  of  the  matter  is,  in  a  free,  constitational  country 
like  this,  that  the  people  have  had  no  chance  of  fairly  and  oalndy 
oonsidoring  the  nature  and  the  bearings  of  the  new  course  of  foreign 
policy^  fraught  as  it  is  with  vitally  important  issues  to  England  and 
to  the  East^  on  which  we  have  actually  entered;  Our  traditional 
Ideas  and  habits  of  action  have  suffered  a  revolution,  and  we  have 
hardly  been  consulted  about  the  process.  All  has  been  so  deverly 
managed  that  no  opportunity  of  calm  deliberation  has  been  afforded 
to  the  nation  ;  all  that  Parliament  has  had  to  do  has  been  to  roister 
the  Premier's  decrees.  Backed  by  the  Court  and  the  most  influential 
section  of  <<  the  upper  ten  thousand,''  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  managed 
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80  to  manipulate  oar  Parliamentary  institutions  as  to  cover  with  their 
apparent  sanction  a  series  of  measures  as  purely  autocratic  as  any 
which  were  adopted  by  the  equally  astute  advisers  of  Henry  YIII. 
Thomas  Cromwell  had  a  strong  conviction,  which  Lord  Beaeonsfield 
seems  to  share,  that  anything  could  be  managed  by  means  of 
Parliament  rightly  manipulated  by  an  ipiscrupulous  hand.  Wolsey 
had  a. distrust  of  this  manipulation  of  Parliameiit,  which  Elizabeth, 
far-sighted  woman,  cherished  still  more  deeply.  They  believed  that 
in  the  long  run  Parliament  would  be  master,  as  was  discovered  in 
time.  We  believe  that  Lord  Beaoonsfield  is  destined,  if  he  is  spared 
for  a  few  years  longer,  to  rediscover  it.  The  manner  in  which  vitally 
important  policies  have,  as  it  were,  been  forced  on  the  acceptance  of 
Parliament  by  being  propounded  with  stai'tling  suddenness,  when 
discossion  was  manifestly  useless  or  even  dangerous,  will  have  its 
Nemesis.  The  Premier  will  find  in  his  own  submissive  party  a 
growing  impression  that  the  dignity  of  English  statesmanship  and  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament  are  being  dangerously  trifled  with ;  and  the 
aoclamatlons  which  always  hail  at  the  moment  brilliant  feats  of 
intellectual  audacity  or  energy  will  be  drowned  in  a  storm  of  in4ig- 
nant  rebuke.  But  none  the  less  is  Lord  Beaoonsfield  giving  shape  to 
our  future  relations  with  the  populations  which  survive  the  wreck  of 
the  Turkish  Empii-e,  in  a  measure  which  it  will  be  difficult  for  future 
Parliaments  to  do  more  than  modify ;  none  the  less  is  he  striking  a 
new  key-note  which  will  affect  in  a  very  important  degree  our 
political 'combinations  and  movements  for  some  time  to  come.  And 
most  strange  it  is — ^amongst  the  strangest  things  surely  of  our  time— 
that  the  novelist  whose  earliest  political  romances  were  full  of  the 
sorrows  of  mediatized  Qerman  princes,  should  in  his  old  age,  as 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  mediatize  under  British  supre- 
macy the  great  Ottoman  Empire,  which  was  once  the  most  brilliant 
and  powerful  empire  in  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  great  scheme  itself,  it  is  altogether  too  large  and 
momentous  to  be  judged  decisively  by  first  impressions,  or  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  few  sentences  of  trenchant  criticism.  It  will  task 
the  most  trained  political  thinkers  of  our  times  to  trace  all  its  bear- 
ings, to  unravel  all  its  complications,  and  to  forecast  its  probable 
issues.  We  fear  that  the  more  it  is  looked  at  the  more  ominous  it 
will  appear.   It  is  in  one  sense  a  brilliant  idea — ^brilliant^  that  is,  with 
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that  kind  of  bnlliance  with  which  the  readers  of  '<  Contarini  Flem- 
ing "  and  <'  Tancred  "  are  familiar.  Nay,  it  is  not  without  its  moral 
grandeur,  a  grandeur  which  would  be  impressive  but  for  the  haunting 
dread  that  all  its  moral  promise  is  delusive,  and  that  it  will  but 
deepen  and  sadden  the  confusion  which  it  attempts  to  cure.  There 
is  something  attractive  to  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  our  nature 
in  the  thought  of  making  our  West-em  civilization,  which  is  so  fruit- 
ful to  us  in  blessing,  the  means  of  lightening  the  burdens  and  gladden- 
ing the  lives  of  tens  of  millions  of  hainly,  thrifty,  industrious  peasants, 
who  for  ages  have  been  familiar  with  all  the  miseries  which  can  be 
inflicted  by  brutal  tyranny  and  ferocious  war.  Gladly,  at  almost  any 
cost,  would  we  make  them  sharers  of  our  privileges  and  advantages, 
and  make  the  order,  security,  and  prosperity  with  which  God  has 
blessed  our  land,  the  heritage  everywhere  of  the  oppressed  and 
wretched.  Thei-e  is  something  right  Christian  in  such  a  desire  and 
aspiration.  There  is  but  one  consideration  which  should  hold  back 
our  hand  fronf  such  an  enterprise,  but  that  is  imperative— the  cer- 
tainty that  we  shall  in  the  effort  paralyse  our  own  power,  exhaust  our 
vital  energy,  wreck  our  own  progress,  and  be  compelled  to  abandon 
the  attempt  at  last  in  utter  prostration,  leaving  the  peoples  whom  we 
undertook  to  help  and  to  save  a  prey  to  more  dire  calamities  than 
these  which  for  ages  have  constituted  so  lai'ge  a  part  of  their  sad 
experience  of  life. 

This  is  what  strikes  us  on  the  first  impression  as  the  only  likely 
issue  of  the  enterprise ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  most  experienced  politicians  in  all  its  bearings, 
before  the  country  is  in  a  position  to  form  intelligently  a  final  judg- 
ment about  it  But  the  more  that  we  look  at  it  the  more  its  enor- 
mous magnitude  appalls  us.  We  are  undertaking  to  be  responsible,  in 
the  English  sense  of  responsibility,  for  the  decent  government  and 
tolerable  prosperity  of  the  vast  populations  which  lie  between  the 
Balkans  and  Bagdad.  And  beyond  them  lies  Persia  in  a  similar  con- 
dition of  prostration  and  misery,  which  will  soon  demand  the  same 
ministry  at  our  hands.  Internally  we  shall  have  to  do  battle  with  the 
most  profligate  venality,  the  most  hopeless  corruption  in  the  whole 
ruling  class  of  the  empire ;  while  externally  Russia  will  be  watching 
us  on  one  side  and  France  on  the  other  with  the  keenest  jealousy,  which 
will  grow  with  formidable  rapidity  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  we 
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seem  to  be  successful  la  our  work.     It  seems  as  if  we  should  be  trans- 
ferring the  jealousies  of  Europe,  which  the  Cabinets  of  the  great  Powers 
are  just  able  to  keep  in  decent  restraint,  to  the  wide  area  of  Turkish 
domiDion;  and  establishing  rivalries  which  will  keep  us,  and  our 
Empire  in  India,  and  the  protected  provinces,  and  France,  Italy 
Austria,  and  Kussia,  in  a  perpetual  strain  of  contention;  while  the 
development  of  the  glorious  resources  of  these  fair  but  hapless  lands 
will  demand  an  expenditure,  before  which  even  the  British  taxpayer, 
with  unbounded  credit  behind  him^  may  well  hold  his  hand  in  sheer 
despair.     Closer  inspection,  clearer  insight,  further  knowledge  may 
dispel  some  of  these  apprehensions ;  but  we  confess  to  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  they  are  likely  to  become  more  grave  as  the  weeks  and  months 
roll  on.     Meanwhile,  let  us,  who  are  proud  of  our  constitutional  free- 
dom, and  our  hardly-won  right  to  manage  freely  our  own  affairs,  take 
note  of  and  ponder  the  fact,  that  an  entire  revolution  in  our  tra- 
ditional policy  has  been  accomplished,  and  we  have  been  pledged  to 
a  course  involving  the  most  momentous  issues  for  generations  to  us 
and  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow  men,  without  the  faintest 
opportunity  of  considering  the  interests  at  stake,  and  of  deciding  upon 
the  questions  whose  enormous  magnitude  it  will  take  us  some  time  to 
realise.     Overweighted  and  constrained  as  we  are  as  a  people,  the  de- 
cisions of  one  firm  will,  and  the  sci'atch  of  a  royal  pen  have  pledged 
us  to  engagements,  which  will  now  constitute  us  substantially  the 
guardians  of  something  like  two-fifths  of  the  human  race. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


Tfte  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  tJie  Time  of  Calvin.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merlk  D*Aubigne,  D.D.  Translated  by  W. 
Li.  R  Cates.     Vol.  VIII.     (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) 

The  History  of  Protestantism,  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylib,  LL.D. 
Illustrated.     Vol.  III.     (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.) 

The  volumes  before  us  are  severally  |>ortions  of  an  ample  historical 
treatment  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  cultivated  intelligence 
of  ^Europe  in  the  16th  century  and  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  ;  between 
the  religious  conscience  awakened  and  satisfied  by  Evangelical  truth, 
and  the  prejudices  which  blinded  the  eyes  of  statesmen^  and  chilled 
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the  natural  affections  of  the  Christian  family,  and  poisoned  the  springs 
of  national  life.  Dr.  Merle  D'Auhign6's  yolume,  published  posthn- 
mously,  is  the  last  fruit  off  an  old  tree,  the  final  expression  of  his  un- 
faltering lore  of  the  Gospel  and  confidence  in  its  spiritual  power. 
It  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  without  recalling  the  vast  scheme 
which  the  author  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  first  four  volumes  of 
D'Aubign^'s  history  of  the  Reformation  were  occupied  with  the 
progress  of  religious  thought  during  the  earlier  days  of  Luther, 
and  bring  the  record  of  the  conflict  down  to  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig, 
and  the  disputes  between  the  Crerman  and  Swiss  Reformers  on  the 
subject  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.  The  fifth  volume  gave 
a  history  of  the  movements  towards  Reformation  in  the  Church  and 
State  of  England,  down  to  the  death  of  Wolsey,  about  the  year  1530. 
The  first  seven  volumes  of  the  present  series  are  occupied  with  a 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  time  of  Calrin. 
The  earlier  portion  of  the  latter  work  reveals  a  more  mature  scholar- 
ship and  a  firmer  grasp  of  historical  detail  than  was  conspicuous  in 
the  former  portioiL  The  author  had  access  to  special  sources  of 
information  concerning  the  state  of  Creneva  under  its  Prince  Bishops, 
and  the  struggle  of  its  Patriots  for  political  liberty  as  well  as  for 
religious  freedom.  The  entire  career  of  Calvin  is  rehearsed,  as  well  as 
the  origin  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain  and  Italy.  In  the  eighth 
volume  the  author  has  carried  forward  the  history  of  the  Evan- 
gelical movement  in  Spain,  England,  and  Germany  down  to  the 
year  1550.  Thus  it  includes  the  brilliant  story  of  the  Spanish 
lAartyrs,  the  enthusiasm  of  Enzinas^  the  fratricide  of  Aionzo  Diaz, 
and  the  tragic  story  of  Queen  Joanna.  Moreover,  it  reviews  the 
closing  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  gives  a  summation  of  his  character,  and 
describes  the  violent  Anabaptist  movement  in  Germany,  oonclnding 
with  the  death  of  Luther  in  1546.  The  author  as  he  advances 
displays  more  tenderness  to  opponents,  and  a  deeper  consciousness  of 
the  imperfection  of  the  agency  by  which  the  Reformation  was  effected, 
than  he  did  when  he  commenced  his  magnificent  enterprise;  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  decaying  sympathy  with  his  great  theme. 
Very  abundant  proof  is  given  of  the  real  unity  of  that  spiritaal  lif# 
and  teaching  which  arose  in  various  communities,  under  strmgely 
different  civilisations,  so  soon  as  the  Bible  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
both  the  laity  and  the  clergy.     Before  dogmatic  creeds  took  the 
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prominent  place  they  hare  since  occupied  in  Protestant  Ghurches,  and 
withont  mutual  concert,  the  same  life-giving  truth  was  preached  in 
the  universities  of  Germany  and  the  cathedrals  of  Spain,  in  the 
villages  of  England,  and  even  in  the  monasteries  of  Italy. 

Dr.  Wylie's  noble  and  illustrated  volume  records  the  mighty  story 
of  the  Heformation  in  the  Netherlands  from  its  commencement  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort ;  sketches  the  conflict  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;  reviews  the  movements  in  England  from  the 
first  efforts  of  Wolsey  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada — ^the 
whole  period  covered  by  the  great  historical  work  of  Froude — ^and 
concludes  with  the  romance  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  from 
the  martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton  to  the  Battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge  and  the  glorious  revolution.  The  illustrations  are  worthy 
of  the  enterprising  publishers,  and  give  great  vivacity  to  the 
page.  The  whole  work  bums  with  a  strong  enthusiasm,  and  may 
be  read  with  great  advantage  in  times,  when  accomplished  Anglican 
scholars,  vehement  partisans  of  Rome  and  reckless  unbelievers  are 
combining  to  throw  a  false  glamour  around  the  great  characters, 
the  leading  events,  the  damning  facts  by  which  the  career  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  signalised. 


Rev,  H.  W.  Butcher. 
The  Congregational  Church,  Margate,  has  been  called  to  pass  through 
a  severe  trial  in  the  loss,  by  death,  of  its  beloved  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Henry  William  Butcher.  For  fifteen  years  he  had  ministered  to  it, 
and,  as  he  himself  observed  when  presiding  at  the  Lord's  table  for 
the  last  time  on  the  first  Sunday  morning  in  May,  ''  fifteen  years  is  a 
large  piece  of  a  man's  life."  It  was,  indeed,  just  one-third  part  of 
his  human  existence,  and,  in  looking  back  over  it  on  that  anniversary 
of  his  going  to  Margate,  he  no  doubt  felt  it  to  be  a  large  part  of 
life,  especially  with  the  conviction  forcing  itself  upon  him,  as  it  did 
from  time  to  time,  that  life  with  him  would  not  last  much  longer. 
The  fifteen  years  that  had  just  closed  upon  him,  and  with  which  he 
virtually  ended  his  ministerial  course,  embraced  the  largest  part  of  it, 
and  certainly  the  most  fruitful  in  results.  A  few  words  will  suffice 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  youth  and  manhood. 
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In  earlj  life  he  gave  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  church  assembling  in  Olaremont  Chapel,  Pentonvitle,  then  under 
the  ministry  of  the  late  Key.  John  Blackburn.  That  ministrj  was 
one  of  a  high  order,  and  the  fact  that  young  Mr.  Butcher  '^  chose  Mr. 
Blackburn  for  his  teacher,"  as  he  himself  was  wont  to  put  it,  shows 
that  even  then  he  evinced  considerable  robustness  of  religious  chft- 
racter,  and  a  corresponding  independence  of  mind,  such  as  in  riper 
years  were  most  prominently  marked  in  him.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  youth  would  long  continue  a  mere  listener  in 
the  house  of  God ;  he  soon  began  to  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  Divine  en- 
thusiasm prompting  him  to  undertake  active  service  under  the  great 
Master  to  whom  his  life  was  devoted.  As  with  many  young  disciploB, 
that  service  was  first  undertaken  in  the  Sunday-school ;  but  ere  long 
the  fire  that  burned  within  him  forced  him  to  relinquish  business, 
in  which  for  a  few  years  he  had  been  engaged,  and  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  His  pastor  favoured  his  purpose,  and  he 
was  admitted  to  Cheshunt  College,  where  he  passed  through  the  usual 
course  of  training  for  the  ministry.  At  its  completion  he  was 
engaged  for  a  year  to  assist  the  aged  minister  of  the  Independent 
Church,  Guildford,  after  which  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Long 
Buckby,  finding  in  this  Lincolnshire  agricultural  district  a  warm- 
hearted and  attached  people.  But  Margate  was  destined  to  be  the 
sphere  of  his  life's  chief  work,  and  hither  he  removed  in  the  year  1863. 

About  three  years  before,  the  Congregationalists  of  Margate  had 
erected  a  new  and  handsome  church,  but  their  minister  having  sub- 
sequently left  them,  and  seceded  to  the  Church  of  England,  they  had 
found  themselves  pastorless,  with  a  debt  of  some  £1,500  upon  the 
building.  This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  Mr.  Butcher  entered 
upon  the  pastorate.  With  characteiistic  ardour  he  at  once  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  work,  and  succeeded  in  binding  together  the 
congregation  and  in  clearing  off  the  debt. 

Much  as  Mr.  Butcher  loved  work,  it  is  evident  that  only  a  man  of 
robust  build  could  have  accomplished  what  he  did,  and  the  impres- 
sion he  gave  of  himself  was  that  of  one  who  had  a  strong  hold  on  Ufa 
Till  within  the  last  few  months  none  who  saw  or  heard  him  would 
have  supposed  that  a  painful  disease  was  working  in  his  systein»  ^^ 
one  which  is  known  to  be  the  sure  forerunner  of  death.  Yet  ^  ^^ 
was.     But  he  hoped  to  have  strength  enough  to  ward  off  the  «mw 
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qnences  for  some  years,  and  in  this  hope  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
]ihjsicians  he  consaltod  in  London.     As,  however,  he  felt  himself 
getting  worse,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  hydropathic  treat- 
ment, and  at  the  beginning  of  May  he  went  to  an  institution  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  for  this  purpose.     But  it  was  to  no  effect. 
On  the  1st  of  June  he  returned  home,  the  strong  man  being  brought 
so  low  that  he  had  to  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  the  railway  carriage. 
On  the  following  Tuesday,  about  noon,  he  sank  into  a  sleep,  from 
which  he  never  awoke  more,  and  about  4.30  gently  passed  away.  His 
devoted  wife,  who  had  watched  over  him  in  his  illness  with  the  most 
anxious  care,  was  with  him  to  the  last^  but  his  elder  children,  who 
were  in  London,  though  summoned  by  telegraph,  arrived  home  only  to 
learn  that  they  were  fatherless.  Six  out  of  seven  of  his  dear  children, 
whose  education  has  to  be  completed,  have  by  this  sad  event  become 
unprovided  for — left  to  the  care  of  their  father's  God  and  of  His 
servants. 

The  hold  which  this  esteemed  minister  had  taken  on  the  town  in 
which  he  laboured  was  evinced  at  his  funeral,  when  numbers  of  all 
classes  gathered  around  his  grave.  The  Ke v.  W.  Benham,  B. D-y  vicar  of 
Margate,  and  other  clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  together  with  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Nonconformist  churches  of  the  town,  and  of  most 
of  the  churches  of  the  district,  were  present.  There  were  also  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Working  Men's  Club,  which  Mr.  Butcher 
had  been  the  means  of  forming.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday, 
June  8th,  the  Revs.  A.  F.  Bennett,  of  Broadstairs,  A.  Turner,  of 
Asbford,  T.  Blacdford,  of  Heme  Bay,  and  D.  Lloyd  and  J.  Drew,  of 
Mai^te,  officiating  in  the  church  and  at  the  cemetery. 

On  the  following  Sunday  special  services  were  conducted  in  the 
Congregational  church.  In  the  morning  the  Bev.  J.  B.  French,  a 
former  fellow-student  of  Mr.  Butcher's,  conducted  the  service  before 
a  large  and  sorrowing  congregation.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Fi'ench 
conducted  a  funeral  service  for  children,  when  the  Sunday-schools  of 
the  Baptist  and  Countess's  congregations  assembled  with  the  schools 
belonging  to  the  church,  and  a  number  of  the  private  boarding-schools 
of  the  town,  crowding  the  building  to  its  utmost  capacity.  In  the 
evening  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bevis,  of  Ramsgate,  preached  to  a  very  large 
congregation,  many  coming  from  the  neighbouring  churches  to  show 
their  respect  for  the  departed.  J.  B.  F. 
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The  Bey.  James  Swift  Hastie. 

This  highly  esteemed  minister,  for  fortj-eight  years  the  beloved 
pastor  of  the  church  worshipping  at  Salem  Chapel,  Otley,  passed 
peacefully  to  his  rest  on  the  20th  of  June.  He  was  bom  at 
Colchester.  He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and,  when  very  young,  accompanied  his  father  to  South  America, 
and  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Monte  Video.  His  mother  was 
one  of  the  family  of  the  Swifts  of  Baslow,  some  of  whom  were  clergy- 
men in  the  Established  Church.  Mr.  Hastie's  earliest  education  n/ts 
received  in  the  Military  School  at  Dublin;  but  as  he  grew  to 
maturity,  he  became  a  decided  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In 
due  time  he  became  a  student  for  the  ministry  in  Airedale  College, 
and  among  his  collie  companions  were  the  late  John  Kelly,  of  liver- 
pool,  Thomas  Rawson  Taylor,  of  Bradford,  and  William  Hudswell, 
of  Leeds.  In  1829  he  accepted  the  call  to  become  the  first  pastor  of 
the  newly-formed  church  at  Otley,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Wharfe,  and  there  throughout  his  life  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
faithful  and  loving  pastor.  In  1872  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cottingham,  of 
Airedale  CoUege,  became  his  co-pastor,  and  married  one  of  his 
daughters.  Mr.  Cottingham  remained  in  this  position  until  last  year, 
when  he  left  Otley  for  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool.  In  consequence  of  a 
bronchial  affection  and  generally  failing  health,  Mr.  Hastie— although 
he  was  very  anxious  to  complete  his  jubilee  as  minister — ^was  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  pastorate  in  January  last.  He  was  a  man  greatly 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  whilst  his  true  piety,  combined  with  a 
cheerful  spirit  and  gentlemanly,  courteous  manners,  endeared  him  to  a 
very  large  circle  of  intimate  friends.  Many  too  will  remember  with 
pleasure  his  wit  and  humour  in  social  life.  He  was  emphatically  a 
happy  Christian,  and  whilst  his  body  sleeps  in  the  cemetery  attached 
to  the  chapel  in  which  he  ministered,  he  has  entered  into  the  fulness 
of  joy.  The  service  on  Tilesday,  June  25th,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
interment,  was  conducted  by  the  Reva  S.  D.  HiUman,  of  Ilkley,  J. 
WooUard,  of  Burley,  and  G.  S.  Briggs,  of  Bradford,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  accepted  a  cordial  and  unanimous  invitation  to  succeed  Mr.  Hastie 
in  the  pastorate  at  Otley.  Throughout  the  entire  route  to  the  chapel 
the  shops  were  closed  and  the  blinds  of  almost  every  house  drawn 
down,  whilst  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  influential  friends  from 
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tlie  sorroanding  district  followed  him  to  the  grare.  On  the  following 
Sunday  an  impresBiye  sermon  was  {u^eached  to  the  sorrowing  church 
and  congregation  by  the  Hev.  S.  D.  Hillman,  from  Reyelation  xxiL  3-5. 
He  was  '*  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,"  an  affectionate  husband  and 
father,  a  faithful  friend,  a  most  eonsistent  follower  of  his  Saviour. 
He  "rests  from  his  labour^/'  "his  wofks  follow  him,"  "his  memory 
is  blessed." 


®ttr  (Simral  ^xomlt. 

OUR  COLLEGES. 

The  anniversaries  of  New  College,  Airedale,  Spring  Hill,  Brecon, 

.   Cheshunt,  Hackney,  Western  and  Rotherham  Colleges,  and  the  Bristol 

Institute,  have  recently  been  held. '  The  usual  routine  of  presenting 

reports  of  examiners,  of  prizes,  and  of  the  committees  has  been  followed. 

The  number  of  students  have  been  kept  up.     The  reports  of  the 

conduct,  examinations,  and  preaching  engagements  of  students  are 

eminently  satisfactory.     The  pecuniary  position  is  generally  that  of 

deficiency.     Li  one  case  a  slight  balance  in  favour  of  the  College  is 

indicated. 

The  specialties  in  reference  to  the  meetings  were,  at  I^ew  College, 
the  addreea  to  the  students  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes, 
P.D.,  Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  marked  by  special  adaptation 
to  the  times  passing  over  us.  Airedale  was  favoured  by  a  noble 
address  from  Rev.  Principal  Fairbaim  on  ''  Churches  and  Colleges, 
their  work  for  Religion  and  the  Nation."  Spring  Hill  received  a 
thoughtful  and  earnest  address  from  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A  lion.  The 
Cheshunt  students  and  friends  were  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh, 
while  Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman.  Dr.  Allon,  Rev.  Newman  Hall 
and  others  advocated  the  cause  of  collegiate  education,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  closer  connection  and  co-operation  between  all  the 
colleges. 

TIachney  was  pi-esided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who 
congratulated  the  authorities  on  the  pre-eminently  Evangelical  and 
Protestant  character  of  the  institution.  The  committee  are  preparing 
for  a  new  edifice  for  their  collegiate  work  in  some  more  healthful  part 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Western  College,  Plymouth,  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dale,  D.D.,  who  addressed  the  students  and  preached  to  the  congre 
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gation.  RoOierluim  was  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Newtby  D.D.,  who  congratulated  the  friends  on  the  adaptation 
of  their  new  coll^;e  building,  and  the  marked  success  of  the  collegiate 
training. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporatiok 
Acts. — ^A  banquet  in  celebration  of  this  memorable  event  in  Parlia- 
mentary and  Nonconformist  history  was  held  at  Gannon  Street  Hotel, 
June  20th,  1878.  The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Granville  presided,  and 
speeches,  commeraoratire  of  the  event,  and  in  honour  of  Earl  Russell, 
by  whom  the  repeal  was  effected,  in  May,  1828,  were  delivered  by  the 
chairman,  H.  Richard,  Esq.,  M.F.,  S.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lord 
Arthur  Russell,  W.  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  This  banquet  had  been  preceded 
by  an  address  to  Earl  Russell,  prepared  by  the  joint  committees  of  the 
Dissenting  deputies  and  the  Liberation  Society.  His  Lordship  was 
too  unwell  to  receive  it  personally,  but  it  was  read  to  the  Countess 
Russeil,  by  whom  it  was  graciously  received  on  behalf  of  his  Lordship, 
and  a  reply  to  which  was  read  by  her  Ladyship  with  deep  emotion 
and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  reference  to  his  Lordship's  zealous 
and  persevering  efforts  to  pixwure  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Act«»,  and  to  secure  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

Milton  Mount  Gollege. — The  annual  meeting  of  Governors  and 
members  of  the  college  was  recently  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall ;  J. 
Kemp  Welch,  Esq.,  J. P.,  in  the  chair.  The  treasurer,  Thos.  Scmtton, 
Esq.,  presented  the  report,  which,  while  exhibiting  the  great  literary 
services  of  the  institution,  showed  a  fearful  deficiency  o£  funds,  both 
at  present  and  prospectively.  It  was  resolved  that  a  special  committee 
of  Governors  should  be  appointed,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
the  deficiency,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  restoring  the  balance 
between  the  receipts  and  expenditure. 

Mission  School  at  Sevenoaks. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
school^  in  place  of  the  Walthamstow  School  for  the  daughters  of 
missionaries,  was  laid  on  Wednesday,  Jime  26th.  G.  F.  White,  Es^i., 
read  a  statement  respecting  the  school,  and  the  necessity  for  its 
removal,  after  which  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,laid  the 
stone,  and  delivered  an  important  address.  At  the  luncheon  which 
followed,  Gumey   Barclay,   Esq.,   presided,   and    the  meeting  was 
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addressed    bj     Kev.     Dr.     Mullens,    Mr.   Forsier,  M.P.,   Donald 
MathesoD,  Esq.,  Be  v.  J.  Stronach,  and  Kev.  H.  M.  Gunn. 

The  Irish  Evangelical  Society. — ^This  time-honoured  institution 
a  now  dissociated  from  the  British  missions  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  the  Church  Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society.  At  this 
jimcture  the  Bev.  W.  Tarbotton  has  i-esigned  his  secretaryship,  which 
he  so  efficiently  worked  for  sixteen  years,  but  to  which  he  now  feels 
himself  imeqiuil,  and  therefore  retires  from  public  official  life  to 
Ilkley,  Yorkshire.  He  is  succeeded  by  Bev.  W.  Walter  Jubb,  late 
pastor  of  Castle  Green  Chapel,  Bristol. 


MINISTEBIAL  CHANGES    AND  SETTLE  ME  NFS. 

Rev.  H.  Db  Verb  Gookey,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has 
settled  over  the  Chui^ch  at  Staines. 

Bev.  S.  C.  Gordon,  M.A.,  of  Beading,  at  Clover  Sti-eet,  Chatham. 

Bev.  Edwin  Storr,  of  Armagh,  at  Hludpool  Boad,  Barrow-in- 
Furness.  ,^ 

Bev.  J.  F.  Bcjddell,  of  Orsett-on-Writtle,  at  Chelmsford. 

Bev.  W.  Fox,  of  Airedale  College,  at  Bipp«nden,  York^ihii-e. 

Bev.  W.  F^h'OERoiLL,  of  Barrow,  at  Hey  wood. 

Bev.  Thomas  Clarke,  at  Tavistock. 

Bev.  G.  F.  Cullen,  of  New  College,  at  Winchester. 

Bev.  W.  C.  Fuidqe,  of  Bristol  Institute,  at  Market  Lavington. 

Bev.  G.  E.  Cheeseman,  of  Lancashire  College,  at  Hatherlow. 

Bev.  J.  B.  Clark,  Evangelist  at  Penrith,  at  Holboach  Uuioa 

Church. 

BESIGNATIONS. 

Rev.  J.  Hall  has  resigned  his  charge  at  West  Bromwich. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  M.A,  at  Stockwell. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Fishbourne,  at  Bognor. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Tetley,  at  East  BuJleigh,  Devon. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Jubb,  at  Castle  Green  Chapel,  Bristol. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Rkv.  Silas  Bixon  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  at  Ashby- de-la- 
Zouch.  The  Bevs.  H.  J.  Bannister,  F.  Kuowlea,  C.  Iladdon,  S.  T. 
Williams,  and  G.  Gre^or. 
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Eev.  Edwin  Morton,  at  Harden.  The  Heva  Dr.  Fraaer,  A. 
Euasell,  J.  Stevenson,  J.  Martin,  M.  A.  Meaton,  and  J.  Olpheit 

Eev.  E.  Aethub,  at  Middlehill,  and  West  Hook.  The  Bera.  J. 
H.  Lochore,  J.  Griffiths,  H.  Mathias,  J.  Michael,  and  T.  Philipps. 

Eev.  T.  Evans,  at  Cwmwysg,  Breoonshiro.  The  Eeva  Frofeoor 
Morris,  Dr.  T.  Eees,  and  W.  G.  Evans. 

Eev.  G.  E.  Morison,  at  Diss.  The  Eevs.  Dr.  Newth,  E.  Miller, 
F.  Colbome,  G.  S.  Barrett,  and  others. 

Eev.  D.  D.  Waters,  of  Eotherham  College,  at  Brigg.  The  Bevs. 
F.  C.  Barker,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  H.  Luckett^  H.  J.  Lewis,  and  D. 
Waters. 

NEW  CHUECHES,  chapels,  &c. 

A  NEW  school-house  and  four  new  class-rooms  were  opened  at 
Bishop's  Hall,  Taunton,  on  Jtme  10th. 

Mehobial  stones  of  a  new  Welsh  chapel  at  Llanidloes  sere  laid  on 
June  10th,  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Lewis  and  Mr.  J.  Jenkins. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  chapel  at  Salisbury  was  laid  on  June 
26th,  by  Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P.     Faster,  Eev.  W.  Clarkson. 

A  NEW  church  was  formed  at  the  New  Lx>n  Chapel,  Higfabuiy 
Quadrant,  London,  on  June  26th. 

A  NEW  chapel  at  ffansfield,  Notts,  was  opened  June  11th,  by 
Eev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B. 

A  NEW  church  was  opened  at  XJrmston,  near  Manchester,  on  June 
30th,  by  Eevs.  T.  Willis  and  W.  J.  Hall. 

The  memorial  stone  of  schools  at  Addington,  in  connection  with  the 
church  at  Chorley,  was  laid  June  22nd,  by  A.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Famwortb. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  chapel  on  Mount  Fleaaant, 
Hastings,  was  laid  by  J.  Kemp  Welch,  Esq.,  J.F.,  July  4ii,  1B78. 
The  schoolroom,  to  be  used  temporarily  as  a  chapel,  was  opened  at 
the  same  time.  Eev.  J.  G.  Eogers,  B.A.,  J.  Griffin,  W.  Guest> 
Halley  Stewart^  and  others,  were  severally  engaged  in  the  service. 

A  VALUABLE  sito  of  ground  in  Wilmot  Square,  Bethnal  Green,  has 
been  generously  presented  by  J.  Eemington  Mills,  Esq.,  for  schools 
and  chapel  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Bennett 

DEATHS. 
Eev.  E.  F.  Clarke^  of  Bristol^  died  at  Boumemouth  on  June 
2lBt,  at  the  age  of  57.    He  was  in  the  ministry  thirty  years. 
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Rev.  Samuel  Martik,  of  Wesiminater^  died  July  6th^  1878^  in  the 
6l8t  year  of  His  age,  and  39ili  of  liis  ministry.  The  funeral  services 
were  oondupted  in  the  chapel  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  and  at  Abney 
Park  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Rev.  Henry  Simon.  A  memoir 
of  Mr.  Martin  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

We  stop  the  press  to  announce,  with  much  regret,  the  sudden 
death  of  our  highly-esteemed  and  beloved  friend,  the  Bev.  Robert 
AsHTOK;  which  took  place  at  his  own  house,  on  Sunday  evening, 
July  21st. 


ittixxiQ  oi  ^anHflm. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  was  held  at  the  London  Restaurant,  Fleet  Street,  on 
Thursday,  July  11th,  1878. 

The  Rev.  J.  Viney,  the  Treasurer,  presided. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fiemiug,  and  the  usual  business 
was  transacted. 

The  application  papers  for  renewed  grants  were  examined,  and  the 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  widow  on  the  list  of  grantees 
as  entered  in  the  Treasurer's  book,  with  the  age  and  the  sum  voted. 

K08. 

22  

24  

32  

35  

36  

65  

66  

65  

86  

87  

112  

138  

143  

148  

149   

162  

164  

166  

165  

168  

173  

174    

178  

181  

204  


Age. 

Amount. 

K08. 

78  ... 

£8 

206 

70  ... 

8 

211 

67  ... 

8 

212 

77  ... 

10' 

213 

67  ... 

8 

214 

77  ... 

10 

235 

67   .. 

6 

250 

52  ... 

6 

260 

71  ... 

6 

265 

61  ... 

6 

271 

69  ... 

4 

272 

77  ... 

10 

309 

68  ... 

6 

311 

70  ... 

6 

331 

46  ... 

6 

332 

68  ... 

8 

333 

69  ... 

6 

334 

65  ... 

8 

337 

73  ... 

8 

341 

85   .. 

10 

358 

76  ... 

10 

359 

72  ... 

10 

871 

88  .. 

10 

413 

62  ... 

6 

416 

71  ... 

10 

417 

XD%/  B***^       •••••         ••• 


Age. 
87  ... 

Amount. 
£8 

79  ... 

10 

86  ... 
68  ... 

8 

6 

64  ... 

6 

63  ... 
71  ... 

8 

8 

75  ... 
60  ... 

8 

6 

66  ... 

6 

73  ... 
61  ... 

10 

6 

63  ... 

4 

68  ... 
67  ... 

4 

6 

64  ... 

6 

68  ... 
66  ... 

8 

8 

69  ... 

8 

79  ... 

10 

71  ... 

10 

65  ... 

6 

65  ... 

6 

70  ... 

8 

65  ... 

6 
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The  Treasurer  reported  the  amount  of  Sacramental  Collections  re- 
ceived up  to  that  period,  and  the  earnest  hope  was  expressed  tbat 
other  Churches  would  adopt  this  plan,  and  thus  enable  the  Managers 
to  add  to  the  list  of  grantees. 

The  receipt  of  a  cheque  for  £100  from  R.  J.  Hudson,  Esq.,  of 
Chester,  was  announced,  which  enabled  the  Managers  to  adopt  several 
pressing  cases. 

The  importance  of  sustaining  the  Magazine,  and  of  increasing  its  cir- 
culation, was  strongly  urged,  not  onl  v  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  iut 
on  account  of  the  benevolent  object  to  which  the  profits  are  devoted. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacramen- 
tal Collections  in  aid  of  the  "  Widows'  Fund  ": — Bowdon,  by  Mr.  W, 
Arnold,  £11  6s.  9d. ;  Highgate,  by  Rev.  J.  Viney,  £10  ;  Stoke  New- 
ington,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Fife,  £3  19s.  6d. ;  Rochdale,  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
A.itken,  £3  3s. ;  Barnstaple,  by  Rev.  J.  Rutty,  £3 ;  Wellingborough,  by 
N.  P.  Sharman,  Esq.,  £2  13s.  6d. ;  Oldham,  by  Rev.  E.  Armilage, 
£2  7s. ;  Chester,  Quec^'p  Street  Chapel,  by  Mr.  G.  Marsh,  £2  ;  Ather- 
stone,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Sheavyn,  £1  8s.  6d. ;  Birkenhead,  by  Mr.  B. 
H.  Minns,  £1  6s.  3d.  ;  Faversham,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Hill,  £1  Is.; 
Pamworth,  by  Mr.  W.  Crompton,  £1  Is. ;  Horncastle,  by  Rev, 
W.  Rose,  £1  Is.;  Holt,  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Blake,  £1;  Don- 
caster,  by  Rev.  G.  R.  Bettis,  £1 ;  Horsham,  by  Mr.  J,  Woolgar, 
£1 ;  Lower  Edmonton,  by  Mr.  C.  Crook,  15s. ;  Sutton  Valence,  by 
Rev.  J.  Birdseye,  lOs. ;  Upwey,  Rev.  J.  Butcher,  Os. ;  R.  J. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Chester  (donation),  £100;  Rev.  J,  Viney,  Highgate 
(donation),  £1  Is. 


Note. — ^The  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazink  have  for 
some  time  past  had  under  consideration  (Jie  discontinuance  of  the 
portraits,  as  they  are  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and  are  not 
appreciated  as  in  former  yeai*s,  photographic  portraits  being  generally 
preferred  to  anything  the  engraver's  art  can  produce.  The  proposed 
alteration  would  enable  the  publishers  to  give  additional  letterpress, 
and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  Magazina  Before,  however, 
making  such  a  change,  the  Managei^  would  be  glad  to  receive  any 
communications  from  subscribers  on  the  subject. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  USE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  STRONG  DRINK- 

By  the  Ebv.  C.  F.  Moss. 

OUEING  the  more  than  seven  years  in  which  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
large  city  church  of  Ambatonakanga,  which  reckons  on  its  muster- 
roll  seven  hundred  members,  I  only  remember  one  instance  of  a  church 
member  being  accused  of  drinking  to  excess.  Other  vices  which  are  gener- 
ally associated  with  this  do  prevail,  and  are  likely,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
to  cause  us  anxiety  and  sorrow  ;  but,  thus  far,  drunkenness  has  not  been 
the  cardinal  evil  we  have  had  to  grapple  with  in  our  town  churches.  I 
attribute  this  in  a  great  measure  to  the  stern  prohibitory  policy  of  the 
native  Government,  and  also  to  the  cool,  calculating  shrewdness  of  the 
Hova  people,  who  see  at  a  glance  that  no  vice  is  so  speedily  followed  by 
utter  ruin  to  health,  fortune,  character^  and  influence  as  is  this ;  and 
therefore,  in  most  instances,  tbeir  whole  bent  of  character  is  set  against  it 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  present  Queen  for  her  endeavours  to  free  her 
subjects  in  Antananarivo  and  throughout  Imerina  from  all  temptations  to 
this  all-destroying  vice.  Some  time  ago  (August  8th,  1876)  a  proclamation 
was  issued  ratifying  previous  laws  on  the  subject,  and  forbidding  the 
bujiDg  and  drinking  of  rum  in  and  near  the  capital,  and  even  its  being 
brought  into  the  capital  fromi  the  coast.  At  a  short  distance  outside  tht^ 
town,  every  case  of  goods  was  examined,  and  those  oontaining  rum  wero 
summarily  refused  admission.  Remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the 
Government  by  the  traders  (chiefly  French  and  Creole),  and  a  claim  for 
compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  them,  owing  to  their  stock  of  mm 
baving  become  unsaleable,  was  talked  of  before  the  Prime  Minister.  Hii 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  demand  for  reasonable  compensation  should 
be  acceded  to,  provided  that  the  traders  on  their  part  would  also  pay  fuU 
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and  adequate  damages  to  the  Queen  and  her  subjects  for  all  the  loss  that 
had  arisen,  and  might  still  arise,  from  the  importation  and  sale  of  their 
rum  among  the  people. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  weakness  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
native  Government,  and  the  disposition  to  wink  at  the  derelictions  of 
offenders  high  in  rank,  these  salutary  prohibitions  are  being  largely  evaded. 
\Ve  hear  of  rum  being  brought  up  from  the  coast  in  parafEn  tins,  and 
sometimes  in  oil  of  vitriol  carboys,  and  so  introduced  into  the  capital  as 
paraffin  or  vitriol.     The  amenableness  of  the  sundry  officials  concerned  to 
bribery  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  surreptitious  introduction  of  the  for- 
bidden commodities,  and  for  the  gradual  disregard  of  the  law,  until  in  time 
it  becomes  a  dead  letter.     Of  the  extent  to  which  foreign  and  native  spirits 
are  actually  drunk  in  secret  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  and  its 
neighbourhood,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate.    The 
fact  of  its  being  a  crime,  punishable  by  severe  penalties  if  discoTered) 
effectually  precludes  our  knowing  very  much  about  it.     There  is  reason  to 
believe^  however,  that  some  of  the  nobles  indulge  in  drink  v^  ireelj. 
Kct  a  few  have  squandered  their  wealth,  ruined  their  constitutions,  blighted 
the  happiness  of  their  families,  and  destroyed  their  character  by  this  vice. 
Among  the  higher  class  of  young  men  in  the  capital,  the  evil  seems  to  he 
spreading.     The  native  spirit  (called  toaka),  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane, 
IS  secretly    introduced  at   night    from  the   neighbouring  villages,  a&d 
occasionally  one  meets  after  dark  with  men  carrying  on  their  heads  laige 
jars,  of  which  the  strong  odour  leaves  no  room  for  doabt  as  to  their 
contents. 

Among  the  lower  classes  (especially  the  maromita  or  pa]anquin4)earen) 

/Cases  of  drunkenness  seem  also  to  be  becoming  more  common  than  tbej 

f  used  to  be,  and  on  the  whole,  although  we  see  as  yet  but  little  outward 

.  evidence  of  the  fact,  the   indulgence  in  spirituous  liquois,  natiye  azid 

.  imj^orted^  is  unquestionably  increasing  in  and  around  the  capital,  sod  the 

V  missionary  may  well  regard  it  as  a  seed-sowing  that  may  in  days  to  coiotf 

'  bear  baleful  fruits  among  the  Hova  people.    By   earnest   preachbg)  ^ 

consistent  example,  and  by  the  preparation  and  widespread  ciroolation  of 

useful  tracts,  we  are,  however,  in  the  meantime,  and  not  without  socoee, 

lAbooring  to  produce  in  our  churches  and  congregations  a  thoioagUy  aoood 

aad  watchful  sentiment  on  this  most  important  subject. 

The  Country  Districts. 
Beyond  the  province  of  Imerina  the  evil  of  drunkenness  iSySlnSy  ooloBger 
concealed.    Outside  of  certain  boundaries  the  Central  Govemment  p^^  ^ 
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Tcto  Upon  either  the  making  or  the  using  of  the  native  rum,  and  drunken- 
ness holds  its  direful  sway  openly  and  unchecked.     On  thsSriCJ  oca  sion 
on  which  I  was  brought  disagreeably  face  to  face  with  this  fact,  a  brother 
missionary  and  myself  were  visiting  the   church  at   Antoby   near  to 
Anjozorob^  In  the  morning  we  had  examined  the  school,  and  were  wishing  to 
set  out  for  Anjozorob^  in  the  afternoon.    But  on  summoning  our  palanquin- 
bearer?,  we  found  them  all  drunk  except  one,  and,  when  we  expostulated 
with  them  on  their  misconduct,  they  ran  away  and  left  us  in  the  lurch. 
TJie  next  day,  however,  they  came  back,  looking  ridiculously  sheepish  and 
ashamed.     In  the  district  of  Anati-Volo  also,  which  I  usually  visit  once    a 
year,  I  find  the  native  still  at  work  in  most  of  the  villages,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  people  intoxicated.     Should  my  visit,  however,  have  been  previously 
Jiunounced,  the  villagers  will,  as  far  as  possible,  remove  all  signs  of  t  he 
ioaka  from  view,  and  but  little  except  the  horrid  smell  of  the  stuflf  which 
haunts  almost  every  dwelling  will  suggest  the  depraved  habits  to  whic  h 
the  poor  people  are  addicted.     Last  year  a  poor  fellow  was  stabbed  in    a 
drunken    brawl    at  Andranomiantra   just  before   I    reached  the  village. 
Farther  north,  at  Tsarahafatra,  the  civilians  are  terribly  enslaved  by  this 
vice.    On    the  Sabbath  they  will  not  meet 'for  worship  with  the  Hova 
^'arrison  because  the  soldiers  are  not  allowed  to  drink  toaka,  while  they  (th  e 
civilians)  are  seldom  sober,  even  when  they  enter  a  place  of  worship.  Further 
north  still  is  the  garrison  town  of  Ambodiamontana,  where  last  year  I  found 
evidences  that  the  native  rum  is  largely  distilled  and  drunk.  On  questioning 
the  people  as  to  whether  any  of  the  church  members  dealt  in  or  drank 
nim,  one  of  them  replied,  "No,  for  they  who  buy  it  buy  folly,  and  they 
who  drink  it  admit  a  devil  into  their  stomach  that  destroys  them."     Un- 
fortunately, however,  I  must  confess  to  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
professed  Christians  of  this  remote  place  are  really  so  free  from  complicity 
in  the  guilt  of  drunkenness  as  their  shrewd  answer  would  imply. 

My  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  Pearse,  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  body-and- 

soul  destroying  effects  of  the  toaka  among  the  benighted  villagers  of  the 

b'ihanaka.      In  one  place,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sihanaka  valley,  I  was  sorry 

to  see  that  even  the  soldiers  of  the  Hova  garrison  were  by  no  means  exempt 

from  its  influence.     On  oiu*  arrival  late  at  night,  and  unexpected,  we  found 

most  of  them  drunk.     The  Rev.  H.  W.  Grainge,  in  his  journey  two  years 

ago  among  the  churches  in  and  near  to  Mojanga,  found  drunkenness  with 

till    its   concomitant  evils — brawling,  fighting,  and  uproar — ^prevalent  in 

many  Tillages  which  he  visited.     In  some  of  the  Sakalava  villages  the  still 

js  in  use  in  almost  evexy  household,  the  families  helping  themselves  from 

the  open  pan  into  which  the  spirit  runs  from  the  still;  and  even  the  Utile 
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children,  picking  up  a  potsherd,  dipped  and  drank  at  their  pleasure.  "It 
18  pitiable  enough,'*  says  Mr.  Gi-ainge,  "  to  see  the  blear-eyed  parents  idling 
about  in  these  villages,  or  to  hear  them  shouting  in  their  drunken 
merriment :  but  still  more  so  to  see  the  little  naked  children  staggering  in 
their  play."  Still  more  sad  to  us  is  the  reply  given  to  Mr.  Gradnge'a 
remonstrance  by  one  of  the  adults.  He  said,  "  It  was  you  Vazaha  (Euro- 
peans) "who  taught  us.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  it  until  you  came 
You  have  been  our  teachers."  Similar  testimony  has  yet  more  recently 
come  to  hand  from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Pickersgill,  who  is  now  settled  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  these  parts.  Unlike  Mr.  Grainge,  however,  "  who  never  saw  the 
least  sign  of  drunkenness  among  the  Hova  soldiers  or  their  families/'  Mr. 
PickersgiU  has  found  some  of  them  by  no  means  guiltless,  and  has  addressed 
remonstrances  on  the  subject  to  the  Central  Government,  which  may  lead 
to  some  of  these  distant  garrisons  setting  a  better  example  to  the  poori 
ignorant  heathen  whom  they  are  employed  to  keep  in  order. 

West,  South,  and  East. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  J.  S.  Sewell  and  Mr.  PickersgiU  found  on  their  journey 
to  Ankovandra,  among  the  Sakalava  of  the  West,  that  drunkenness  is  the 
great  besetting  sin  of  the  people  in  most  of  the  villages  through  which  they 
passed.  Similar  reports  come  to  us  respecting  the  great  hindrances  to 
mission  work  aniong  the  Betsileo  and  the  Ibara  and  other  tribes  in  the 
South.  In  a  few  villages  of  the  Betsileo,  where  Christian  influences  have 
acquired  power,  no  toaka  is  admitted.  ^  Should  an  attempt  to  introduce  it 
be  detected,  the  vessel  containing  it  is  at  once  ddshed  to  pieces  and  its 
contents  spilled.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  drunkenness,  with  all  its 
demoralising  accompaniments^  is  the  great  hindrance  to  the  reception  of 
gospel  teaching  in  the  South.  In  no  part  of  the  island,  however,  are  the 
direful  effects  of  rum  drinking  so  obvious  and  so  dreadful  as  among  the 
Betsimasaraka  and  other  tribes  on  the  East  Coast  Very  frequently, 
indeed,  are  lives  lost  at  Andevoranto,  and  Mohanoro  and  Tamatave,  in  the 
Jrunken  brawls  occasioned  by  the  rum ;  and  poverty,  destitution,  lavIesB- 
ness,  and  vile  irregularities  are  everywhere  its  sad  attendants.  Only  this 
morning  a  native  preacher  told  us,  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  congrega- 
tion I  have  ever  seen  in  Ambatonakanga  Church  (at  our  monthly  pmyer 
meeting),  that  ''  at  Mahanoro  and  adjacent  towns  the  poor  people  sell 
everything — houses,  rice  grounds,  slaves,  cattle,  rice,  and  even  the  clothes 
they  stand  up  in,  in  order  to  buy  rum,  and  then,  when  they  have  nothing 
left,  they  run  off  wild  into  the  woods.  And  this  body-and-soul-destroying 
mm  is   imported,  he  told  us,  solely  by  the  Vazaha  men,  who  (though 
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Europeans  or  Creoles)  deny  the  God  who  made  them;  are  utterly  irreligious, 
and  scoff  at  Christianity  wherever  it  comes  before  their  view.    The  cleverest 
of  the  Malagasy  youths  in  these  coast  towns  are  engaged  by  theln  as  clerks, 
and  thus  committed  to  help  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  accursed 
traffic  that  is  destroying  their  parents  and  desolating  their  homes     .These 
traders — chiefly  French  and  Creole — corrupt  the  native  women,  and  bring 
pollution,  misery,  and  shame  wherever  they  go."    Such  were  the  state- 
ments we  had  to  listen  to  this  morning ;  and  the  vast  congreation,  I  doubt 
not,  could  not  but  wonder  how  it  is  that,  while  the  missionaries  (one  class 
of  Yazaha)  are  spending  life  and  money  in  constant  efforts  to  enlighten  and 
do  them  lasting  good,  the  traders  (another  class  of  Yazaha)  are  goaded  on 
by  the  lovo  of  ill-gotten  gain  to  ruin  the  poor  natives  of  Madagascar 
for  time '  and  eternity,  body  and  soul.     I  fear  some  of  the  Malagasy 
are  gradually  coming  to   the  conclusion   that  the    curse   of    the  rum 
and  the   still,    for  which  they  are    indebted    to    the    European,   goes 
far  to  cancel  their  obligations  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  the  gospel. 
Everywhere,  except  in  the  central  provinces,  rum  drinking  is  the  direst  foe 
that  Christianity  will  have  to  encounter  in  its  missions  to*  these  people ; 
if,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  them  are  not  swept  away  before  its  saving  influence 
Has  had  time  to  be  lai*gely  felt  among  them.     In  Imerina  itself,  as  before 
stated,  the  vice  is,  though  increasing,  still  exceptional  and  latent.     The 
gospel  has  gained  so  strong  a  hold  upon  our  churches,  that  in  the  midst  of 
many  fears  we  may  well  look  forward  even  to   days  of  future  trial  with 
prayerful  hope. 

II.— SrrutI  |nbia — pabras. 

THE  generous  help  rendered  by  the  Society's  friends  on  behalf  of  the 
sufferers  from  famine  in  South  India  has  enabled  the  missionaries 
labouring  in  the  localities  most  affected  to  set  on  foot  such  agencies  as,  in  their 
judgment,  appeared  best  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  several 
districts.  In  Madras,  the  claims  of  the  children  of  coolies  engaged  on 
relief  works,  together  with  those  of  the  poorer  industrial  classes  generally, 
excited  much  interest,  and  Day  Nurseries  were  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  one  of  which  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  and  Mrs. 
Slater.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  at  the  end  of  February,  when  the 
sheds  which  had  been  kindly  lent  by  the  officer  of  the  Government  relief 
camp  were  again  required  by  the  military  authorities,  the  majority  of  the 
<^hildren  left  their  temporary  home  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Slater 
thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  his  plans  were  carried  out : — 
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"  Our  nursery,  which  was  called  the 
'Pudupet  Nijrsery/  was  opened  on 
the  16th  November,  1877,  with 
100  children.  Prom  that  time  to  the 
end  of  February,  1878,  643  children 
passed  through.  Of  these,  292  were 
boys  and  251  girls.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  one  month  to  eleven 
years.  Fifty-five  were  under  one 
year;  the  majority  were  about  six 
years  of  age.  The  infants  were 
brought  by  their  mothers  or  other 
relatives;  the  smaller  children  by 
their  elder  sisters  or  brothers.  These 
relatives  also  sometimea  received  food. 
Of  the  children,  26  were  reported 
orphans,  100  fatherless,  and  in  7 
other  cases  the  fathers  were  said  to 
have  '  run  away.'  But  we  knew  of  no 
child  who  was  actually  destitute ;  the 
orphans  were  all  looked  after  by  their 
Hindu  friends.  156  of  the  children 
beloDged  to  the  Budra  castes,  28  were 
Christians,  14  Mohammedans,  and  the 
remaining  345  Pariahs  or  non-castes. 
It  was  some  time  before  any  Moham- 
medans would  come,  and  then  the 
number  was  very  small.  No  Brahman 
child  would  be  found  in  any  nursery. 
The  largest  number  present  on  any 
day  was  305 ;  the  average  attendance 
was  250. 

<*  Up  till  the  middle  of  December 
two  meals  a  day  were  served ;  after- 
wards, as  the  condition  of  the  children 
seemed  improved,  an  afternoon  meal 
alone  was  given.  With  the  exception 
of  infants,  each  child  received  half  of 
a  loaf  (4oz.)  of  fresh  brown  bread  at 
each  meal,  together  with  a  saucer  of 
ragi  flour  in  conjee,  with  either  sugar 
or  buttermilk.  Arrowroot  and  milk 
was  supplied  to  very  weak  and  sickly 
children,  and  fresh  milk  was  given  to 
young  infants.  This  was  the  diet 
recommended  for  such  nurseries  by 
the  Madras  Sanitary  Commissioner. 


Daring  the  time  the  nursery  remained 
open,  30,472  rations  in  all  wen  serrad. 
The  total  cost  of  the  nuEsery  wis 
Bs.  1,245.7.3.  The  monthly  cost  of 
each  child  was  Its.  1.7.4. 

"  In  consequence  of  different  claases 
meeting  together,  a  part  of  one  of  tiie 
sheds  had  to  be  reserved  for  cuto 
children,  and  a  caste  cook  was  en- 
gaged fer  the  whole.  Even  among 
the  so-called  Pariahs,  class  distinction 
was  observed  by  the  children  them- 
selves. The  'chucklers,'  or  shoe- 
makers, are  regarded  as  the  lowest  of 
the  low,  and  the  children  of  this  dass 
had  to  sit  by  themselves,  the  other 
non- castes  objecting  to  sit  near  them. 

*'  After  a  time  we  attached  a  small 
hospital  to  the  nursery,  where  a  hm 
of  the  worst  cases  of  starvation  ven 
treated.  Some  of  these  little  ones 
were  simply  living  skeletons,  too  &r 
gone  to  be  saved.  An  apotheoaiy 
used  to  come  and  visit  them.  .  In  all, 
nine  of  the  children  of  the  nnrsery 
died,  chiefly  from  dysentery  and 
dropsical  swellings.  We  had  a  great 
many  of  the  children  vaccinated  for  the 
flrst  time. 

< '  In  the  management  of  the  nursery 
we  secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Bnn- 
ganathan,  the  wife  of  the  pastor  of 
one  of  our  native  churches,  as  matron, 
and  either  ourselves  or  one  of  three 
ladies  who  kindly  rendered  us  their 
assistance  superintended  at  the  daily 
distribution  of  food. 

«  To  the  DirectoxB  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  privilege  of  dispensing 
this  charity.  Other  kind  friends  in 
England  and  here  have  also  helped 
us.  The  money  thus  freely  given 
has,  under  the  blessiDg  of  Ood,  ua* 
doubtedly  rescued  some  lives  and  pro* 
served  very  many  more." 
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V 

in.— §0iil^  Seas—^tfutaki. 

BY  the  retirement,  in  the  early  part  of  187G,  of  the  late  Rev.  Hexry 
RoYLE  from  the  mission  in  Aitutaki,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Hervey  group,  the  native  churches  which  had  been  planted  by  him,  and 
over  whose  interests  he  had  watched  for  nearly  forty    years,  naturally 
found  themselves  in  a  position  involving  new  and  untried  experiences   and 
responsibilities.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  Directors  were  desirous 
that,  at  this  stage  of  their  history,  these  native  churches  should    be 
encouraged  to  rely  more  upon  themselves  and  less  upon  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary, and  that  those  principles  of  self-sustentation  and  internal  manage- 
ment to  which  they  were  not  strangers  should  take  a  practical  form    in 
theu"  religious  organisation.    With  this  view,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Board 
that  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Harris,  of  Mangaia,  should  pay  a  visit  of  three   or 
four  months  to  Aitutaki,  in  order  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  new 
system,  and,  if  possible,  to  set  it  in  operation.     Mr.  Harris  readily  fell  in 
with  the  Directors'  plans,  and  in  May  of  last  year,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Harris  and  family,  took  passage  in  the  schooner  Venus  fur  that  island. 
The  wreck  of  the  vessel  on  the  reef  a  few  hours  after  the  passengers  had 
landed  afforded  to  the  Aitutakians  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that 
hospitality  to  visitors  for  which  they  have  long  been  distinguished.     The 
violence  of  the  storm  defeated  all  their  efiPorts  for  the  rescue  of  the  vessel, 
but  they  succeeded  in  saving  the  entire  cargo,  and  that  without  cost  either 
to  the  captain  or  the  owner.     In  his  report,  Mr.  Harris  furnishes  the 
following  details  respecting  the  physical  features  of  the  island  and  its  form 
of  government : — 

"  From  a  census,  dating  irom  our  almost  spontaneously  propagate  them- 

vifiit,  the  entire  population  of  Aitu-  selves.    Aitutaki  abounds   in  lovely 

taki  is  1,646.    This  number  is  spread  groves  of  the  cocoa-palm,  and  nearly 

over  two  settlements;  the  chief  and  all  the  pretty  and  picturesque  islets 

larger  one  contains  1,354  souls,  the  that  encompass  the   island  are  also 

second   and  smaller   one  numbering  thickly  wooded  with  the  same  graceful 

292.    This  population  shows  a  slight  and  flouriahing  tree.    In  addition  to 

increase  of  late  years.    The  island  is  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 

of  itself  a  little  paradise.    The  soil  is  splendid  lagoon  furnishes  the  natives 

extremely     luxuriant,     and     yields  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish 

readily    and   abundantly.    The   lus-  of  almost  every  conceivable  kind  and 

dons  pineapple  grows  to  an  immense  quality.    The  Aitutakians  may  rightly 

sizse  as  on  no  other  island  of  the  group,  designate  their  land  '  Enna  Meitaki,' 

The  mango  and  barbadine  are  now  t'.e.,  a  good  one. 
flourishing  in  all  directions,  while  or-         **  The  government  of  Aitutaki  is 

dinary  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  somewhat   diflELoult   to   describe,  es- 
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peciall}'  as  at  present  it  is  not*bf  a 
Tery  settled  character.  I  have  heard 
the  government  denominated,  by  some 
of  the  natives  themselves,  a  Bepnb- 
lic,  but,  according  to  my  own  obser- 
vation, the  powers  are  substantially 
the  same  as  on  the  neighbouring 
islands — viz.,  there  are  proper  kings 
and  chiefs.  But,  by  some  strange 
course  of  events,  they  have  to  a  large 
extent  lost  the  power  they  are  now 
trying  to  assert.  Hence  the  present 
hankering  after  power,  and  a  striving 
among  themselves  as  to  which  shall 
be  the  greatest.  I  was  surprised,  how- 
ever, to  learn  that  there  is  no  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  and 
power  of  kings  as  on  other  islands  of 
the  ^:;roup.  In  fact,  they  are  practically 
ignored  in  all  the  present  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  island.  Change  of 
church  rule  has,  however,  wrought  a 
corresponding  change  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  State.  It  is  now  well 
understood  by  the  dominant  people 
that  the  church  has  no  authority  for 
interfering  in  matters  relating  to  law 
and  the  land.    I  was  glad  to  find  that. 


previous  to  my  arrival,  they  had 
commenced  to  hold  weekly  asaemblies 
to  talk  over  and  settle  all  afEairs  that 
had  no  direct  oonneotion  with  the 
church.  Men  of  all  grades  axe  now 
finding  their  proper  level.  Joane,  the 
present  pastor  of  the  chief  settlement, 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
convened  a  special  meeting  of  the 
male  portion  of  the  island,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  consolidate  the  power  of 
kings  and  chiefs.  He  addressed  them 
on  the  occasion  from  the  words, 
*  Bender  unto  Osesar  the  things  that 
are  Cso^ar^s,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  Gk)d*8.'  The  meeting, 
however,  failed  in  its  purpose. 

"  In  visiting  the  homes  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  Aitutakians  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  preyalence  of  so  mach 
sickness,  considering  that  the  climate 
is,  on  the  whole,  so  salubrious  and 
healthy.  Perhaps  the  root  of  many  of 
their  sicknesses  is  a  want  of  personal 
cleanliness,  and  perhaps,  again,  it 
arises  from  too  early  and  too  closely- 
allied  marriages." 


2.  CIVILISING  AGENCIES. 

The  extent  to  which  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  is  kept  up  in  thi 
remote  comer  of  the  Pacific  is  remarkable.     Questions  alike  of  social  and 
political  import  are  discussed    by  its    inhabitants    with  interest   and 
acutencss. 


**  Although  Aitutaki  is  at  present 
without  foreign  residents,  yet  the 
English  language  is  spoken  better 
there  than  on  any  other  island  of  the 
group.  The  love  of  sea- faring  life  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this  fact. 
Whalers  prefer  the  Aitutakians  to  aU 
others,  because  they  are  so  expert  in 
di\ing  and  boating.  On  the  latter 
account  they  are  eminently  fitted  and 
chosen  as  sailors  in  the  John  Williams, 
It  is  wonderful  what  interest  these 
people  take  in  all  that  concerns  our 


own  beloved  land.  The  Premienhip 
of  England  and  the  recent  war  are 
ordinary  topics  for  the  day.  A  few 
of  the  more  intelligent  men  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  History  of 
England,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  me  to 
hear  them  often  refer,  by  way  ofiflw- 
trating  and  confirming  the  tratha  of 
Scripture,  to  the  conduct  of  some  of 
our  own  kings,  and  to  the  acta  of 
remarkable  men  in  connection  with 
onr  country. 
"The  community  of  Aitutaki  ea& 
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boast  of  a  bank.    It  was  set  on  foot 
^tirely  by  themselyes.     Like  most 
banks  its  object  is  to  increase  dividends. 
All  the  principal  people  of  tlie  island 
are  shareholders,  and  they  seem  to 
hays  hige  expectations  from  it.    It  is 
oondncted  on  mntnal  principles,  the 
profits  being  equally  divided  among 
the  members.    The  following  is  the 
method  of  working  the  bank: — ^Who- 
ever wants  a  loan  of  money  from  one 
to  twenty  dollars  applies  to  the  general 
manager,  who  at  a  moment's  notice 
obliges  him.    The  borrower,  with  a 
sb'ght  interest,  pays  up  his  loan  either 
in  produce  or  money  as  he  pleases. 
AU  the  produce  coming  into  the  bank 
is  sold  in  a  wholesale  sort  of  way  for 
cloth  and  cash.    The  former  is  re-sold 
on  the  island  at  advanced  prices,  and 
the  money  lent  out  to  the  people  as 
aforesaid  at  a  low  scale  of  interest. 
All  parties  seem  satisfied  so  far,  and 


the  bank  is  regarded  by  them  as  a 
good  and  prosperous  enterprise. 

"Aitutakl  has  many  excellent 
customs  and  institutions.  It  rejoiced 
my  heart  to  find  no  poor  people 
ostensibly  known  as  such.  AU  share 
alike  and  have  equal  privileges.  No 
house  is  left  unthatohed  because 
the  occupant  is  poor  or  otherwise 
incapacitated.  In  all  work  and  things 
appertaining  to  the  body  they  help 
each  other  freely,  cheerfully,  and 
without  grudging.  The  widow  and 
orphan  are  not  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
Aitutaki  is  now  the  only  mission 
station  in  this  group  where  the  John 
Williama  can  obtain  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  and  live  stock  free  of 
charge.  On  her  arrival  there  in  July 
last,  being  in  great  need  of  provisions, 
it  was  truly  delightful  to  see  how 
cheerfully  the  church  met  the  neces- 
sary demands  and  filled  her  up." 


3.  CHUECH  DELIBEKATIONS. 

The  main  object  which  ^Ir.  Harris  placed  before  himself  in  the  visit 
now  under  review  was,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  set  the  church  in  good 
working  order  under  a  native  pastorate,  and  to  consolidate  the  work  as 
much  as  possible."  Finding  that  Obita  had  been  chosen  by  the  congrega- 
tian  at  Yaepae  as  their  pastor,  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  the 
measure  received  the  general  approval  o£  the  missionary.  The  latter 
writes : — 


**  On  the  Sabbath  after  my  arrival 
I  held  a  kind  of  recognition  ser- 
vice in  the  chapel  at  Yaepae,  and 
gave  to  Obita  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  in  the  name  of  the  church 
and  the  people.  On  subsequent  oc- 
casions I  held  special  meetings  with 
the  deacons  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  suitable  piece  of  land  to  be 
considered  as  the  Society's  property, 
on  which  to  build  a  small  house  for 
Obita.  The  land  required  was  freely 
given,  and  a  house  is  already  built 
upQn  it.    I  had  the  ground  fenced  in, 


and  have  got  the  required  signatures 
for  the  proper  security  of  the  new 
mission  premises.  Obita  is  a  kind- 
hearted,  good.  Christian  man,  with 
moderate  attainments.  Ho  returned 
last  year  from  Samoa  with  an  excel- 
lent character,  after  having  laboured 
there  for  twenty  years.  Ho  seems  to 
beheld  in  much  respect  by  his  own 
people,  and  I  myself  have  every  con- 
fidence in  him.  He  has  six  deacons 
and  two  preachers  to  assist  him  in  the 
work.  The  chapel  and  schoolroom 
are  in  good  condition.    There  are  no 
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absentees  from  the  House  of  God,  all 
attend  regularly,  men,  women,  and 
children.  I  thought  it  wise  to  advise 
the  two  pastors  to  exchange  serrices 
with  each  other  every  third  Sunday  or 
so,  as  it  would  prove  a  pleasant  change 
for  themselves,  and  tend  to  keep 
united  the  two  churches  under  their 
respective  care.  On  several  Sabbath- 
days  I  walked  over  to  Yaepae  to 
preach,  of  which  visits  I  still  retain 
many  pleasing  recollections.  I  en- 
joyed the  short  time  with  the  Sunday- 
school  children.  In  preaching  to  the 
people  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
marked  attention  they  gave  to  the 
hearing  of  the  Woxd. 

''  Joane,  the  pastor  of  the  Amtangan 
church,  like  Obita,  is  an  Aitutakian. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  people  them- 
selves, Mr.  Boyle  giving  his  consent 
while  still  resident  on  the  island.  He 
was  for  many  years  in  Samoa  and  the 
New  Hebrides.  Six  years  ago  he  was 
teacher  in  Fukapuka.  Prom  Puka- 
pukahe  was  removed  to  Barotonga, 
where  he  laboured  conjointly  with 
Mr.  Chalmers ;  so  that  he  is  a  man  of 
great  experience  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  God.  He  resides  on  the 
mission  premises.  I  had  him  always 
near  me,  and  it  gave  me  a  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  him,  and  con- 
ferring with  him  more  frequently  than 
it  would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 
Our  morning  family  worship  we  had 
in  English  and  alone.  In  the  evening 
we  all  met  together  and  conducted 
worship  in  native.  Every  Sabbath 
evening  we  held  a  special  service  in 
the  house,  and  many  truly  blessed 


gatherings  we  had.  I  am  able  now  to 
repeat  and  confirm  what  I  said  last 
year  respecting  Joane.  There  is 
something  very  good  and  sterhng 
about  the  man.  I  like  and  admire  bis 
warm,  impulsive  nature,  and  his 
earnestness  as  a  preacher.  As  a  rale 
there  is  Uttle  fire  or  enthusiasm  among 
native  teachers,  consequently  we 
esteem  it  the  more  when  we  do  meet 
with  it.  His  sermons,  as  a  whole, 
want  arrangement  and  conseoatiye 
thought.  In  preaching,  however,  he 
manifests  great  feeling,  as  on  one 
occasion  he  literally  wept  as  he  be* 
sought  the  young  to  come  to  Christ 
He  has  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  rejoices  in  the 
reading  of  his  Bible.  Doixng  the 
early  part  of  our  stay  I  seldom  joined 
him  when  he  met  weekly  with  his 
eighteen  deaoons.  I  wished  them  to 
pursue  what  they  were  accustomed  to 
do,  and  not  to  take  particular  notice 
of  my  presence.  I  acted  in  this  way 
because  I  was  desirous  not  to  over- 
throw or  interfere  with  any  plan  of 
work  they  were  in  the  habit  of  follow- 
ing. I  was  anxious  also  to  make  as 
few  changes  as  possible,  knowing 
that  Joane  was  permanently  to  reside 
among  them,  and  not  I.  If  at  any  time 
I  desired  to  offer  some  suggestion  or 
advise  a  new  arrangement,  my 
usual  plan  was  to  first  talk  the 
matter  over  with  Joane  before  the 
subject  was  openly  discussed  at  the 
deacons*  meeting.  Only  when  it  was 
necessary  did  I  preside  at  the  deacons* 
conference.** 


4.  EDUCATION. 


Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Eoyle^  the  regularity  of  school  work  had 
been  somewhat  interfered  with,  on  the  plea  of  affording  time  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  Mr.  Harris  urged  the  people  to  revert  to  the 
plan  formerly  observed.     With  what  result  is  thus  told :— 
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"  Out  of  the  foiir  months  we  spent 

in  the  midst  of  them  I  gave  them  one 

to  weed  and  plant  their  land,   and 

daiing  that  one  month  I  should  say 

they  did  more  real  work  than  they  had 

done  during  the  whole  of  the  previons 

six.     At   present  the  young  people 

are  moderately  advanced  in  reading 

writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  school 

is  well  attended  and  conducted  on  Mr. 

Boyle's  admirable  system.      During 

two  months  of  my  time,  I  held  an 

early  morning  adult  Bible  class  such 

as  I  haye   among  my  own  people. 

When  this  was  over  I  would  run  in 

occasionally  and  see  how  Joane  was 

getting  along.      When,  however,  all 

things  were  arranged  after  the  manner 

they  were  to  continue  when  I  should 

he  away  from  them,  I  then  attended 

the  schools  daily. 

*'Our  Sabbath-day  services  were 
generally  as  follows.  A  deacon  always 
conducted  the  early  morning  service, 
I  tLBually  took  the  mid-day  service 
And  preached.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
I  went  to  Yaepae.  The  afternoon 
ssrviee  was  generally  taken  by  Joane. 
At  the  first  celebration  of  our  Lord's 


death  Joane  alone  presided.  The 
following  month  I  took  the  entire 
service  myself.  I  always  presided 
at  the  afternoon  Sabbath  school,  while 
Joane  usually  took  the  morning  school. 
Perhaps  too  many  services  are  crowded 
together  on  the  Sabbath  ;  for,  in  fact, 
nearly  every  hour  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set is  taken  up  with  some  religious 
gathering,  either  public  or  private. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  look  back  to  very 
many  of  the  meetings  with  much  joy, 
an^  cannot  but  think  that  some  fruit 
will  result  from  the  special  efforts 
which  were  put  forth  on  those  days 
for  the  conversion  of  the  young. 

<<A  desire  has  sprung  up  among 
the  people  to  renew  and  repair  the 
large  chapel  at  Arutanga.  The  present 
building  is  by  no  means  an  old  one, 
and  its  external  appearance  is  still 
good  and  substantial.  ^  But  the  inside 
is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and 
requires  new  pillars,  new  seats,  and 
new  flooring.  There  are  seats  for  about 
1,800.  The  desire  for  this  fresh  effort 
I  take  as  another  pleasing  sign  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  work  of  God  among 
the  Aitutakians.'* 


IV.— Craknton— %binatwn  of  a  |laii&^  ^pastor. 

SINCE  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  F.  Wilkinson  to  Madras,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1876,  the  Society's  station  at  Quilon  has  remained 
without  a  resident  missionary.  The  Rev.  S.  Mateer,  of  Trevandrum,  has 
kindly  superintended  the  work  in  that  station  and  district,  which  adjoin 
his  own ;  but  he  has  all  along  felt  the  want  of  some  ordained  native 
minister  around  whom  the  people  Inight  gather,  and  to  whom  the  regular 
ministration  of  gospel  ordinances  could  be  entrusted.  Moses  Apadap- 
TASWA3I,  a  teacher  and  evangelist  of  many  years'  standing,  of  approved 
pietj,  and  possessing  a  good  knowledge  of  systematic  theology,  was, 
after  due  inquiry,  selected  by  the  District  Committee  for  ordination. 
Wednesday,  the  14th  of  November  last,  was  fixed  for  setting  apart  to  the 
pastorsd  office  this  native  brother  among  a  people  to  whom  he  had  already 
become  known.    The  chapel  at  Trevandrum  was  crowded  on  the  occasion  with 
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native  Christians  from  the  several  districts.     A  few  European  friends  and 
some  Syrian  priests  were  also  present. 


"  We  met  together  in  the  forenoon," 
writes  Mr.  Mateer,  *'  to  seek  the  Divine 
blessing  on  the  solemn  service  in 
which  we  were  abont  to  take  part,  and 
at  four  p.m.  the  pnblic  service  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Do  valam  with  singing  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Rev.  A. 
Arumeinayagam,  of  Attoor,  then 
offered  prayer.  Next,  a  lyric  was 
sung,  which  had  been  specially  pre- 
pared and  printed  for  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Duthie  gave  an  introductory 
address  explanatory  of  the  present 
engagement,  and  Mr.  Zechariah,  of 
Neyoor,  asked  the  questions  of  the 
candidate.  Mr.  Duthie  then  offered 
the  ordination  prayer  at  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  and  I  gave  the  charge,  founded 
on  2  Timothy  ii.  15.  Bev.  Joseph 
Kamalam,  of  Pareychaley,  delivered 
an  able  address  on  the  duty  of  the 
people  towards  their  ministers,  and 
the  interesting  proceedings  were  closed 
by  singing  and  prayer  by  Mr.  Ny&nd- 
branam,  of  the  Neyoor  Medical 
Mission. 

**  The  replies  to  the  usual  questions 
put  before  ordination  were  delivered 
with  much  feeling  and  effect.  The 
following  is,  in  brief,  the  account 
our  brother  gave  of  his  conversion  to 
God:— 

*' '  My  parents  were  Eoman  Catholics. 
At  the  age  of  six  I  was  sent  to  learn 
in  the  mission  school  at  Mayanadu. 
About  a  week  after  my  admission, 
that  most  pious  missionary,  the  late 
Bev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  visited  the 
school  and  told  the  late  Paul  (reader) 
to  bring  me  and  my  brother  to  the 
boarding-school  at  Qtdlon.  My  mother 
consented  to  this,  and  thus  God 
graciously  led  me.  While  in  the 
boarding-school,  it  happened  that  my 
teacher  punished  me  for  not  pro- 
nouncing a  certain  letter  clearly,  and 


I  resolved  not  to  learn  any  more. 
But  gradually  I  became  interested  in 
study,  and  obedient  to  my  teachen, 
and  thus  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
But  I  had  no  real  concern  about  sal- 
vation, and  attended  worship,  read  the 
Bible,  and  offered  prayer  only  from 
custom  and  habit. 

«  '  But  at  the  age  of  eighteen  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  awaken  me  from 
the  sleep  of  sin,  and  this  was  a  most 
memorable  period  of  my  life.  I  wss 
at  first  sunk  in  fear  and  sorrow,  but 
read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed  with 
tears  in  places  of  retirement  God, 
through  His  beloved  Son,  granted  mo 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  Thence- 
forward, I  felt  less  concern  to  fulfil 
my  own  desires,  and  my  youthful 
pleasures  were  seen  to  be  unprofitabla 
Many  temptations,  fears,  and  dangen 
have  encompassed  me,  but  in  them  all 
my  merciful  Saviour  has  been  with 
me.  He  began  the  good  work  in  me, 
and  will  maintain  it  unto  the  end.' 

'*His  expressions  of  earnest  and 
humble  desire  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  Lord's  service,  and  fdUU  by 
Divine  grace  his  ministerial  work, 
were  most  impressive,  and  fully  bone 
out  by  a  life  of  much  prayer  and 
loving  effort  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  souls  in  the  districts  of 
Trevandrum  and  Quilon,  where  he 
has  laboured.  He  has  already  been 
proved  by  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  as 
^  well  as  by  graces  and  gifts,  to  be  a 
true  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  we  piay 
that  his  ordination  may  be  a  fresh 
starting-point,  largely  increasing  bis 
influence  and  usefulness  in  QoiloD, 
which  lies  just  north  of  that  portion 
of  Travanoore  which  contains  the 
smallest  proportion  of  Ohristians  in 
this  State.  <  The  harvest  truly  u 
plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  fewJ 
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3mi\  C|inir.— f  ang  Jong. 


H0K6  KONG  is  the  head-qaarters  of  the  English  Grovemmexxt  in  China,  and  is 
an  English  possession.  It  contains  a  European  population  of  2,000  persons. 
The  Chinese  town  contains,  with  smaller  settlements  and  villages,  115,000 
{)enoDB,  drawn  thither  from  Canton  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  either  to  escape 
the  local  authorities,  enjoy  the  great  security  of  English  protection,  or  share  in  the 
fiOnrishing  trade.  The  Society's  mission  was  commenced  in  1843.  The  present  mis- 
sionaries are  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel,  Ph.D.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Edge. 

The  report  of  the  mission  in  Hoxa  Kong  and  Poklo  has  reference  to 
evangelistic  efforts  among  the  heathen,  to  the  native  church,  and  to  the 
frork  of  education.     Of  the  first-mentioned   department  of  labour,  an 
illustration  was  given  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eitel,  in  the  Society's 
Annual  Report.     Dr.  Eitel's  paper,  however,  contains  so  much  that  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive,    that  we  gladly  supplement   the  information 
ateady  published  by  further  extracts  from  the  same  document.     While 
the  period  under  review  lays  no  claim  to  special  distinction  on  the  ground 
of  successful  results,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  efforts   in  new  directions, 
especially  those  carried  on  among  Chinese  women  and  girls,  have  been 
followed  by  a  largo  measure  of  encouragement.  •  In  this  connection  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Directors,  in  response  to  the  earnest 
request  of  the  District  Committee^  have  appointed  a  second  lady  missionary 
to  Hong  Kong,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  enter  on  her  work  before  the  end  of 
the  year.     Respecting  the  native  church,  Dr.  Eitel  thus  writes  : — 


**  I  have  baptized  in  connection  with 

our  native  church  last  year — from  Ist 

January  to  3 Ist  December — 48  persons, 

of  which  number  there  were  27  grown- 

np  men,  13  grown-up  women,  3  boys, 

and  5  girls.     In  1876  we  had  had  52 

persons  added  to  our  roll  by  baptism, 

and  I  had  hoped  we  would,  year  after 

year,  go  on  keeping  the  number  above 

50,  but  it  has  not  been  so.    Fong-a- 

yat,  who  is  our  best*  fisher  of  men,  is 

not  a  specially  good  preacher;    but 

there  is  an  invisible  power  going  oat 

from  his  personal  character,  mote  than 

from  his  teaching  or  preaching,  con* 

Tincing  people  that  Christian  truth  is 

a  reality ;  and  this  is  it,  I  believe,  which 

makes  him.  successful,  and   not  his 

preaching  or  teaching  energy.     The 


attendance  at  our  meetings  on  Sunday 
has  been,  all  the  year  through,  fairly 
good  as  regards  men,  and  much  better 
than  ever  before  as  regards  women. 
Still  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  that  in  almost  every  family 
one  or  two  members  of  the  family  have 
to  stay  at  home  to  guard  their  property 
or  children  whilst  the  other  member  of 
the  family  goes  to  church.  The  number 
present  is,  therefore,  at  each  Sunday 
service  scarcely  half  the  actual  number 
of  members  on  the  roll.  The  lower 
part  of  Union  Church  is,  however,  now 
well  fiUed  every  Sunday,  and  most 
especially  on  Communion  Sundays. 
But  I  should  like  to  see  the  whole 
church,  the  galleries  included,   well 
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crowded  every  Sunday  witli  Chinese 
church  members,  and  I  trust  ten  years 
more  will  accomplish  it. 

The  singing  class  I  have  been  con- 
ducting every  Sunday  from  1  till 
2  p.m.,  immediately  before  my  after- 
noon service,  has  been  well  attended 
all  through  the  year  by  those  who  but 
lately  joined  the  church.  Wan-kam- 
ch'ung  and  Fong-a-yat,  though  them- 
selves no  singers,  have  by  their 
presence  at  each  class,  never  failing  a 
single  Sunday,  greatly  contributed  to 
keeping  up  the  attendance.  Neverthe- 
less, little  j)rogress  has  been  made 
tliough  on  the  whole  the  singing  of 
the  whole  church  is  improved.  Grown- 
up men,  joining  the  church,  are  very 
difficult  to  teach.  Their  ears  and  vocal 
organs  are  very  obtuse,  and  tax  my 


patience  greatly.  Wan-kam-ch'ong, 
the  carpenter,  announced  about  tke 
middle  of  the  year  that  at  New  Year's 
time  he  would  give  prizes  to  the  eight 
best  fiingers,  and  we  had,  therefore, 
two  months  ago,  the  curious  spectacle 
of  a  prize-singing  meeting  in  place  of 
one  of  my  weekly  Saturday  night 
Bible- classes;  when,  to  my  astonish, 
ment,  even  the  very  worst  singers,  men 
whom  I  had  long  ago  given  up  as 
entirely  hopeless  subjects  in  the  way 
of  singing,  came  forth  as  bravely  as 
the  best  singers  to  sing  a  tune  before 
the  whole  congregation.  I  regret  to 
say,  that  though  I  have  been  going  on 
with  these  singing  classes,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  there  was  not  one  at  this  prize- 
singing  who  sang  really  well." 


2.  BIBLE  ANB  OTHER  CLASSES. 

A  growing  spirit  of  i&quiry  becoming  manifest  among  his  students,  Dr. 
Eitel  has  been  induced  to  extend  the  range  of  his  week-day  lectures.  TVith 
what  result  the  followiog  sentences  will  show  : — 


"My  Saturday  night  Bible-class 
continues  week  after  week  to  enjoy 
an  attendance  of  60  or  80  church 
members,  and  to  draw  even  preachers 
connected  with  other  churches.  I  al- 
ways conduct  it  with  a  special  view  as 
a  catechetical  learning  class  for  our 
native  assistants  and  school  teachers ; 
but  yet  BO  that  those  of  our  church 
members  who  are  not  reading  men 
should  be  kept  within  their  depth  here, 
lest  they  might  cease  to  be  attracted  by 
these  meetings.  The  preaohess  and 
teachers  present  often  asked  at  these 
meetings  questions  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  certain  problems  of  Ohinese 
philosophy  to  Christian  truth ;  and  as 
I  invariably  referred  such  questions  to 
be  discussed  in  my  study,  the  preachers 
and  teachers  unanimously  requested 
me  at  the  beginning  of  last  yew:  to 


open  a  separate  class  specially  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  whole  range 
of  Chinese  philosophy  from  a  Gbn8tia& 
and  Biblical  point  of  view.  I  yiebbd 
to  their  wishes  with  acme  diffideDoe* 
and  established  a  fortnightly  dtfs* 
held  in  my  study  on  the  1st  and 
loth  of  every  month  from  seven  till 
nine  p.m.  I  took  Delitzsoh*s  Bibliflti 
Psychology  for  my  basis,  and  I  hsve 
continued  all  the  year  taking  ch^ter 
after  chapter  in  Delitzsch,  adding  to 
each  excurses  in  Chinese  phiksopbj 
and  Biblical  exegesis.  The  preparation 
of  my  manuscript  notes  for  tinse 
lectures  was  hard  work,  dielivQnDg^ 
lectures  was  perhaps  even  harder,  i&d 
listening  to  my  lectures  was  pediipsa 
still  hasder  trial  for  the  patienfls  and 
understanding  of  my  hearers.  Tet 
the  attendance  has  been  regolaify^* 
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and  from  the  beginning  my  hearers 
deputed  two  of  their  midst  to  take 
notes  whilst  I  was  speaking,  which 
notes  were  regularly  revised  by  a 
third,  and  eTentnally  I  may  reyise 
them  myself  if  I  live  to  finish  this 
course  of  lectures.  To  our  best  men 
Christian  truth  is  as  attractive,  perhaps 
even  more  attractive,  in  a  philosophic 
garb  as  in  the  homely  applications  of 
an  edifying  sermon  or  practical  dis- 
course. 

'*Our  bi-monthly  church-meetings 
have  continued  all  the  year  to  be  not 
only  a  sort  of  love  feasts,  as  Mr.Turner, 
who  first  established  these  meetings, 
had  designed  them  to  be,  but  also  the 
peaceable  arena  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  concerning  church  support  and 
church  government,  and  especially  the 
principal  occasion  for  raising  the  con- 
tributions necessary  to  support  the 
native  preachers.  This  brings  me  to 
the  efforts  made  by  our  native  church 
to  make  itself  gradually  independent, 
not  only  in  name,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth;  for  the  first  step  towards  making 
a  church  really  independent  is  making 
it  thoroughly  self-supporting.    It  is 


the  standing  experience  of  our 
treasurers  that  the  poor  members  of 
the  church  do  on  the  whole  more  than 
the  rich,  and  that  the  sum  total  of 
receipts  is  swelled  considerably  by  the 
pence  of  the  poor.  Strange  to  say,  we 
have  now  for  three  years  in  succession 
had  one  church  member  each  year  com- 
ing forward  with  a  specially  handsome 
contribution  and  then  relaxing  the  next 
year.  Three  years  ago  Wan^kam. 
ch'uDg,  the  carpenter,  began  by  paying 
&  whole  year's  salary  for  Fong-a-yat. 
The  following  year  he  gave  only  half 
for  all  the  different  objects  of  collec- 
tions annually  raised ;  but  the  widow 
of  our  late  native  pastor,  Ho-tsun- 
shi'n,  came  forward  that  year  and  paid 
the  whole  year's  salary  for  the  preacher 
Ho-a-kau  in  Fatshan ;  and  last  year, 
when  she  reduced  her  contributions  all 
round  one  half,  another  Chinese  lady, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Caldwell» 
came  forward  and  subscribed  the  whole 
of  a  fifth  native  preacher's  salary  for 
the  current  year.  We  are  all  wonder- 
ing who  will  come  forward  next  to  get 
us  a  sixth  native  preacher." 


3.  SCHOOLS. 

With  the  above  facts  before  him,  and  remembering  that  fifteen  years 
ago  the  support  of  preachers  was  a  thing  unknown  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
missionary  derives  encouragement  from  the  assurance  that,  as  the  value 
of  female  education  becomes  known  and  appreciated,  corresponding 
liberality  will  be  manifested  on  its  behalf : — 

**  Mr.  Edge  has  taken  charge  of  the 
educational  department.  Miss  Eowe 
has  been  aU  last  year  training  a  few 
women  at  her  own  expense  for  the 
teaching  work  they  have  since  under- 
taken.   One  is  the  wife  of  Fong-a- 


yat,  who  is  now  teaching  a  girls' 
school  in  Tai-p'ing-shan  Chapel,  and 
the  other  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Wan-wai-ts'ing  (the  Poklo  pastor), 
and  she  is  now  teaching  the  girls' 


school  opened  by  Miss  Bowe  in  our 
new  Wantsai  Schoolhouse.  As  Mr. 
Edge  has  opened  a  school  at  Yau- 
ma-ti,  in  a  house  rented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  school  and  chapel  combined, 
we  have  now  five  schools — three  boys' 
schools  and  two  girls'  schools,  three 
of  which  are  newly  opened.  Although 
these  three  were  not  opened  last  year, 
yet  all  the  preparations  for  this  extra- 
ordinary  increase  of  scholastic  work 
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were  made  last  year.  I  have  not  seen 
much  good  Tisibly  accruing  to  our 
natiYe  church  or  eyangelistic  work 
from  our  boys'  schools,  although  they 
have  been  kept  going  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Nor  do  our  native  church 
members  much  care  for  them.  But 
as  to  girls'  schools,  we  expect  to  see 
more  tangible  results  in  the  direction 
of  opening  to  us  many  doors,  otherwise 
closed,  and  giving  direct  encourage- 
ment, aid,  and  means  of  sustenance  to 
our  work  among  women,  both  heathen 
and  Christian.  But,  in  addition  to 
these  school  teachers,  there  should  bo 
a  Bible-woman  at  work.  Had  we 
funds  to  pay  one  we  would  soon  find 
a  suitable  woman  to  fill  the  post,  and 
our  machinery  for  work  among  women 
would  then  be  in  a  condition  of 
efficiency,  warranting  expectations  of 
definite  results  for  our  native  church ; 
and,  if  really  successful,  such  female 
workers  would  soon  be  taken  over  by 
our  native  church,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  church  has  already  done  with  all 
the  native  preachers  but  odo. 

*'  The  flourishiD  g  report  of  the  Poklo 
mission,  which  the  late  pastor  of  Poklo, 
three  months  before  his  death  at  the 


beginning  of  last  year,  gave  me  as  to 
the  state  of  affairs  and  the  inoease  of 
baptisms  (he  having  baptized  exactly 
100  persons  in  1876)  appeared  in  the 
course  of  last  year  to  have  had  but  a 
nominal  foundation.    With  his  death, 
following  after  a  long-continued  ill- 
ness, and  winding  up  by  its  sad  erent 
the  €(eries  of  losses  we  have  had  within 
the  last  six  years  of  four  of  our  best 
workers  in  Poklo,  things  appear  to 
have  lapsed  into  a  state  of  torpor  and 
disorganization.    The  great  want  of 
the  Poklo  Mission  has  all  along  been 
a  training  school  to  supply  our  stations 
there  with   educated   preachers  and 
teachers. 

*' Things  are  pretty  much -in  the 
same  condition  now  in  which  they 
were  thirteen  years  ago,  when  I  fint 
went  to  Poklo,  except  that  numericilly 
there  are  more  congregations,  more 
assistants,  more  Christians,  and  all  of 
them  scattered  over  a  much  larger 
area.  Mr.  Bidges  has  heartily  thrown 
.  himself  into  the  work.  The  whole 
subject  is  at  present  under  the  con- 
sideration of  our  Committee,  and  I 
hope  we  may  soon  be  able  to  propoee 
a  definite  plan  to  the  Directors." 


Eespecting  his  school-work,  the  Bev 

''The  Tai  Ping  Shan  school  has, 
according  to  the  inspector  of  schools, 
done  better  than  any  school  has  done 
since  the  founding  of  the  grant-in-aid 
scheme  by  the  Government  of  Hong 
Kong;  and  although,  from  various 
causes,  the  attendance  at  Wantsai  has 
has  been  low,  that  school  has  also 
done  well.  In  Scripture  and  religious 
knowledge  both  schools  have  done 
very  well. 

"  The  boys  in  my  school  are  nearly 
all  heathen,  and  the  facts  of  Biblical 
history  are  therefore  as  new  to  them 
as  the  Christian  doctrine  is  strange ; 
stQl,  the  results  of  the  scriptural 
examination  would  not  have  disgraced 


,  J.  C.  Edge  writes  as  follows : — ' 

a  well-taught  denominational  achodl 
in  England.  These  lads  who  have 
passed  through  my  school,  and  who 
leave  this  year,  have  a  good  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Biblical  aooount  of  the 
early  history  of  the  world ;  they  are 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour,  and  can  give  a  full  aooount 
of  any  of  the  Saviour's  discourses  and 
miracles.  They  know  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religioii> 
and,  I  trust,  have  a  more  or  less  dear 
apprehension  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. All  this  is  in  addition  to  a  good 
secular  education «—  an  elementary 
education,  indeed,  but  a  good  one  so 
far  as  it  goes—in  their  own  language." 
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1.  DEATH  OF  REV.  J.  S.  BAEBADALE. 

So  recently  as  March  last  our  obituary  columns  contained  an  announcement 
of  the  death,  from  typhoid  feyer,  of  Mrs.  Barradale  of  Tientsin.    It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  we  have  now  to  report  that,  after  an  interval  of  some  fiye 
months,  Mr.  Babbadale  himself  succumbed  to  the  same  malady,  from  the 
ravages  of  which  other  Societies  labouring  in  Central  China  have  also  suffered 
the  loss  of  devoted  missionaries.    Mr.  Barradale's  missionary  career  was  brief. 
He  left  England  in  July  1873,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  China,  took  up  his  residence 
at  Tientsin,  where  he  continued  to  labour  as  the  colleague  of  the  Bev.  Jonathan 
Lees.    Since  Mrs.  Barradale*s  death  our  brother  had  devoted  considerable  time 
to  itinerating  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  when  on  one  of  these  tours  he 
was  seized  with  the  attack  of  fever  from  which  he  never  rallied.    Mr.  Barradale 
died  on  the  25th  of  May.    The  following  account  of  the  sad  event  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Lees :— •*'  Tes,  I  am  alone  again,  and  my  heart  is  so  full  that  I  can 
eay  little  more.    On  the  20th  May  Mr.  Barradale  was  brought  home  by  his 
iaiihful  servant  from  our  Chicheu   station,  already  far  advanced  in  fever. 
I  had   left  him  there    on  the  7th   apparently  well,  and  in  good    spirits. 
Alas!  his  work  on  earth  was  done.     Like  James  Williamson,  John  Smith 
Barradale  has  fallen  in  harness,  just  at  the  very  time  when  his  life  seemed 
to  be  promising  its  fairest  harvest.      Always  a  favourite  with  our   native 
brethren  from  his  amiable,  earnest  spirit,   he  was   fast  winning  their  con-* 
fidence  as  a  leader,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  had  begun  to  throw  himself 
into  country  work  had  begun  to  telL     There  seemed  to  be  every  human 
probability  that  he  would  prove  a  truly  successful   missionary.      He  was 
only  with  us  five  days  after  his  return,  dying  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth. 
Conscious  at  first,  he  was  only  so  at  intervals  afterwards.    I  need  not  say  that 
all  that  medical  skill  and  careful  nursing  could  do  was  done  for  him.    Typhus 
gives  its  victims  small  chance  of  saying  much.    During  one  lucid  interval 
Mr.  Barradale  said  to  me,  '  Let  me  go.     Why,  what's  the  use  of  keeping  mo 
here  for  a  fortnight  ? '      I  told  him  I  wanted  him  for  much  more  than  a  fort- 
night,— ^I  wanted  him  to  help  me  to  do  the  Lord's  work  for  many  a  long  year 
to  come.     '  The  Lord  has  got  other  work  for  me,'  was  the  reply,  and  then  he 
became  again  unconscious.     On  another  occasion  I  quoted  one  or  two  texts , 
<and  added,  '  You  know  that  Jesus  is  with  you,  don't  you  P '    The  answer  was 
one  of  his  old  smiles,  and  with  great  energy — *  I  do  so,  bless  Him ! '    Once  or 
twice  at  his  request  I  prayed  with  him,  but  he  usually  fell  back  into  stupor 
before  I  had  spoken  a  couple  of  sentences.     The  end  came  quite  suddenly  at 
last.    Two  of  our  Methodist  brethren,  Messrs.  Bobinson  and  Hodge,  were  with 
him  at  the  moment.    It  was  6.20  on  Saturday,  May  25th.    He  had  just  had 
some  nourishment,  but  failed  to  swallow  easily,  was  raised  for  a  moment,  and 
so  quietly  passed  away.    We  buried  him  on  the  quiet  Sunday  morning,  in  the 
little  cemetery  where  so  many  have  already  been  laid,  and  in  the  grave  which 
iiardly  half-a-year  ago  was  opened  for  his  wife.     And  amid  the  tears  which 
vould  come,  and  which   made  my  own  task  so  difficult,  there  came  also  the 
tnzst  that  this  too-brief  life  would  yet  bear  precious  fruit." 
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2.  NEW  GUINEA. 
Under  date  MubrayIslaio),  March  4, 1878,  the  Bey.  S.  Macfabla.N£  writes  as 
follows : — '*  We  have  now  twenty-five  teachers  at  work  in  this  mission.  Twelve 
of  these  are  labouring  on  the  mainland,  and  thirteen  on  islands  off  the  coast. 
Five  are  located  on  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  where  the  natives  have  inter- 
course with  those  on  the  mainland,  three  of  them  to  the  west  of  the  great 
warrior  reef,  the  other  two  on  the  east  side.    In  this  district  there  are  two 
distinct  languages  spoken,  which  are  generally  understood  by  the  natives  on 
the  mainland  east  and  west  of  the  warrior  reef.     Into  these  langnages  the 
Loyalty  Island  teachers  have  translated  a  school-book,  catechism,  the  decalog:ne» 
a  few  hymns,  and  some  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  which  I  revised  and 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for 
more  than  twelve  months,  many  of  whom,  I  was  pleased  to  find  on  a  recent 
examination  of  the  schools,  can  read  and  write  tolerably  well.     Eight  teachers 
are  now  at  work  on  islands  off  the  east  end  of  New  Guinea.    Four  of  these 
are  Earotongans  living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers  on  Stacey  Island,  three  of 
whom  Mr.  Chalmers  intends  to  locate  on  the  adjacent  mainland  shortly.    Tvo 
Loyalty  Islanders  are  on  the  mainland  at  East  Cape,  two  on  Health  Island,  and 
two  on  Teste  Island  ;  whilst  ten  are  labouring  in  the  Port  Moresby  and 
Kerepunu  districts,  where  Mr.  Lawes  and  the  teachers  have  recently  prepared 
a  school-book  in  both  languages  similar  to  those  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in 
this  district.    We  hope  soon,  by  the  aid  of  our  little  steamer,  to  get  the  whole 
mission  in   good  working  order,  with  a  safe  and  healthy  retreat  in  every 
district.     After  visiting  Mabuiagi,  Dauan,  Saibai,  and  the  adjacent  mainland, 
I  shall  be  able  to  leave  this  district  for  a  while  to  attend  to  the  east  end  of 

New  Guinea." 

3.  CHINA— TOENADO  AT  CANTON. 

Bespecting  the  tornado  by  which  Canton  was  visited  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  April  11th,  the  Bev.  John  Chalmebs  writes: — ''After  careful 
inquiry  and  personal  observation,  I  conclude  that  this  whirlwind  did  not  extend 
much  further  than  three  miles,  the  average  width  of  its  path  being  about  three 
hundred  yards.  But  on  the  same  day  and  the  following  there  were  several 
distinct  whirlwinds  of  similar  character  in  the  neighbourhood.  Over  the  space 
above  indicated  the  tornado  seems  to  have  equalled  in  force  and  destructive 
effect  anything  of  the  kind  heard  of  in  the  West  Indies.  Fragments  of  tiles 
were  thrown  off  with  great  violence  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  on  either 
side,  with  large  quantities  of  muddy  spray.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no 
European  has  been  hurt,  and  no  Christian  plaoe  of  worship  or  mission  building 
materially  injured.  The  only  native  convert  I  have  heard  of  being  killed  is  an 
old  man,  a  member  of  our  own  church.  He  was  crushed  to  death  by  his  house 
falling  upon  him.  His  wife  escaped  with  little  hurt.  Others  have  made  hair- 
breadth escapes ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  deeply  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence 
that  has  preserved  ujs  all  in  such  a  moment  of  peril.  Whether  we  are  justified 
in  contrasting  the  havoc  made  of  several  of  the  finest  and  newest  of  the  heathen 
temples  with  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  our  mission  houses  and  chapels  or  sot, 
the  thing  is  so  marked  as  to  attract  the  notice  both  of  friends  and  foes.  Oar 
house  on  the  Bhameen  was  considerably  battered  in  front  with  frc^ments  of 
tiles  and  other  rubbish,  but  nothing  is  broken  but  plaster  and  a  few  panes  of 
glass." 
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4.  SOUTH  AFJaiOA. 

The  Key.  A.  J.  Wookey,  of  Motito,  Beohuana  coantry,  writes  to  the 
Directors  as  follows : — *'  The  district  over  which  I  have  to  travel  is  a  yery 
large  one.  Speaking  roughly,  it  is  at  least  two  hundr^  and  fifty  miles  from, 
one  end  to  the  other — from  Phitsane  to  the  north,  on  the  Gamolopo  Biver,  to 
Oriqna  Town  on  the  south ;  and  within  thirteen  months  I  yisited  the  whole  of 
it  twioe—in  1877,  including  December  of  1876.  Amongst  the  Barolongs  some 
progress  has  been  made.  But  all  the  Bechuanas  in  this  part  of  the  country 
seem  to  be  in  a  yery  suspicious  mood ;  and  every  white  man,  whether  mis- 
sionary or  otherwise,  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  working  to  get  their  country 
from  them.  It  seems  useless  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary.  The 
only  way  is  to  leaye  them  alone  to  time.  Of  course,  the  Kafir  war  in  the 
colony  excites  them  a  good  deal,  and  the  disturbances  on  the  borders  near  the 
Diamond  Fields.*' 

5.  SOUTH  SEAS— NIUB. 

The  Rey.  P.  E.  Lawes,  in  his  last  report,  writes  as  follows : — **  By  the  Jehn 
Williams  we  shipped  over  eight  tons  of  arrowroot  for  the  islands  to  the  north- 
west, of  which  14,882  lbs.  were  contributions.     The  season  for  preparing 
amwroot  had  nearly  passed  when  Dr.  Q-.  A.  Turner  wrote  for  ten  tons  of  it» 
on  account  of  the  Damine  in  the  Gilbert  group,  which  was  worse  than  ever. 
But  the  people  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  made  the  aboye  amount    The  sum 
total  of  the  contributions  for  the  year,  consisting  of  cotton,  fungus,  arrowroot, 
and  cash,  is  £564  68. 9d.  The  produce  is  all  sold,  and  advices  haye  been  forwarded 
to  the  Bey.  J.  P.  Sunderland  at  Sydney.    The  tare  for  shrinkage,  mistakes  in 
weighing,  &c.,  together  with  expense  of  shipping  produce,  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  £2.    In  addition  to  contributions  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  church  made  their  usual  present  of  yams  worth  £20  to  the  John  WiUiarm. 
Our  May  meeting  came  off  on  the  29th  August.    It  was  a  fine,  pleasant,  happy 
day.    The  New  Guinea  teacher,  Seasi  (George),  who  only  arrived  a  few  days 
before,  was  of  course  the  lion  of  the  occasion,  and  his  address  was  listened  to 
with  the  deepest  interest.     This  is  the  second  year  in  which  the  Niuean 
churches  haye  supported  their  own  teachers.    The  whole  amount  giyen  was 
569  dols.  76  cents." 

6.  MADAGASCAR— A  SAKALAVA  CUSTOM. 

Amongst  the  many  different  tribes  inhabiting  Madagascar,  there  are  few 
with  whose  manners  and  cust<»n8  we  are  less  acquainted  than  those  of  the 
Sakalaya,  who  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  from  north  to  south. 
Some  few,  howeyer,  of  their  customs  haye  been  described,  and  perhaps  none  of 
them  are  more  strange  than  their  practice  of  deserting  their  villages  when  a 
death  occrors  in  them,  and  removing  to  a  distance  before  rebuilding  their  alight 
frail  huts.  This  perpetual  fleeing  before  death,  of  course,  preyents  the  popu- 
lation from  becoming  settled  in  its  habits,  and  produces  a  most  unsubstantial 
style  of  house-building.  It  appears,  howeyer,  that  this  custom  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Sakalaya,  but  is  also  found  among  the  Sihftnaka.— "iVowi  tht  Anianana- 
riuo  Annual  fw  1877. 
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VII.— gtfenofoltbgm'enfs. 


T/i5  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  foUowijig,  vk  :— 


For  the  Izutitntion,  Rarotonga.— To  the  JTuTenile 
ABSodation,  Park  Chapel,  ToUington  Park, 
and  to  the  Rev.  J.  Anderson,  £^n,  N.  B., 
for  a  Bale  of  Blue  Jean,  ralae  £7. 

For  Rer.  E.  IiVwIb,  Bellary.— To  the  MiHionary 
Working  Sodetr,  Oondle,  per  Mm.  Hart,  for 
a  Box  of  Clothing,  yalue  £3.— To  the  Elder 
Soholarsof  Sherwell  Sunday  School,  Plyinouth, 
per  Miss  Parson,  for  a  Parcel  of  Glotiliing. 

For  Mrs.  Rice,  Bangalore.— To  Mri.  Cross,  of 
Knaresborouffh,  for  a  Box  of  Garments. 

For  Bangalore.— To  Messrs.  Brown  and  Poison, 
Paisley,  for  two  Boxes  of  OomFlour.—To  the 
Juvenile  Missionary  Working  Meeting,  Aoton, 
for  a  Paroel  of  Clothing  and  Fancy  Artides, 
yalue  £17. 

For  Mrs.  Hutchison,  Colmbatoor.— To  the  Jure- 
nile  Working  Society,  Rams^ate.  per  Miss 
Sadler,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing,  value 
£6  12s.  lOd. 

For  Rev.  J.  Joshua,  Ksgerooil.— To  the  QreenhUl 
Street  Congregational  Church  Young  Men's 
Class,  Manch*'8ter,  per  Mr.  Eokersley,  for  a 
Bible  and  othvt  Books. 

For  Miss  Bounsall,  Madras.— To  C.  J.  Metcalfe, 
Esq..  Upper  Norwood,  for  two  Boxes,  Books, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  and  Drapery,  value 
£27. 

For  Miss  Brown,  Madra*.— To  the  Birtley  Infant 
School,  near  Durham,  per  Miss  Dennison,  for 
a  Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Parcels  of  Clothing  for  Indian  Famine.— To 
Friends  at  Lothian  Road  Chapel,  Camberwell, 
per  Miss  Webb.— To  ^Ir.  J.  Nevitt,  of  Forest 
Oate. 

For  Mr.  O.  A.  Shaw,  Mads gasear.— To  the  Foundry 
Boys*  Religious  Society,  Glasgow,  p^r  Mr. 
Martin,  for  Box  of  Hardware,  &a,  vmue  £5. 

For  Rov.  J.  Peill,  Madagascar. —To  Mrs.  £ccles,of 
Lower  Darwen,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing,  value 
£3. 

For  Rev.  W.  S.  Cousins,  Madsgos'^ar.— To  Ladies 
of  the  Queen  Street  Chapel,  Wolverhampton* 
per  Mr.  Shaw,  for  Case  of  Clothing,  value 
£12  10s. 

For  Rev.  O.  Cousins.— To  the  Misses  Radoliffe, 
Kdgbaston,  Birmingham,  for  a  case  of  dloth- 
ing,  value  £10. 

For  Rev.  R.  Toy.  Madagascar.- To  the  Caterham 
Juvenile  Working  Society,  for  a  Paroel  of 
Clothing.— To  Miss  P«ckover,  Wlsbeach,  for 
a  Paroel  of  Print.— To  Miss  £.  Forster, 
Tottenham,  for  a  Paroel  of  Prints,  &c. 


For  Rev.  J.  Pearae,  Madagasear.- To  the  City, 
road  Juvenile  Society,  for  a  Paroel  of  Glotaing. 
—To  Miss  Collins  and  Friends  at  Dublin,  in 
Memoriam  Rev.  J.  T.  Wealev,  for  Case  of 
Calico,  Haberdashery,  *o.,  value  £11  ISs. 

For  R9V.  J.  Sibree's  School,  Madsgascar.— To  Miss 
Getty,  of  Waterloo,  Liverpool,  for  a  Box  of 
Fancy  Articles. 

For  Rev.  J.  Wills.  Madagascar.— To  Ladies  Mis- 
sionary Worlring  Society,  Grafton  i^quare 
Congresational  Church,  Clapham,  for  two 
Caaes  of  Clothing,  value  £15. 

For  Miss  Cockin,  Madagascar.— To  the  Yoimsr 
Christians'  Association,  Hi«h  Street  Cor  frre- 
gational  Church,  Deptford,  far  a  Parcel  of 
Clothing. 

For  Rev.  R.  Baron,  Madagascar. -To  Frl^ods  at 
Cottingham,  per  Rev.  T.  Rain,  for  Case  of 
Clothinc  and  Haberdashery,  value  £8. 

For  Rev.  T.  T.  Matthews,  Madagascar.— To  R. 
Pilkington,  Esq.,  St.  Helnos,  for  two  Orates  of 
Glass. 

For  Mrs.  Stribling,  MadagaMnr.— To  Miss  Booker, 
Bideford,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  Rev.  J.  Cockin,  Hope  Fountain,  South  Africa. 
—To  the  Juvenile  Missionary  Woridng  Party, 
South  Macdeefleld  Street  Sunday  SchoolB,  for 
a  Paroel  of  Oiothing. 

For  Rev.  J.  S.  Moffat,  Molepolole.  —  To  the 
Brixton  Missionary  Working  Society,  per  Miss 
Gilbert,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing,  value  £iO.— 
To  Mrs.  Edminson,  Ventnor,  for  Box  a  of 
Clothing,  value  £21  10s. 

For  Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey,  Motito.— To  the  Ladi«»* 
Working  Society,  Norwood  Congregationil 
Church,  Liverpool,  per  Mrs.  Maadeno,  for  a 
Case  of  Clothing  and  Haberdashery,  value 
£40. 

Also  to  Mim  Gordon,  of  North  Runcton,  nsar 
Lynn,  for  a  Box  of  Books.— To  C.  J.  MatcUfe, 
Fsq.,  of  Upper  Norwood,  for  a  Paroel  of 
Evangelical  Magazinee.— To  the  Juvenile 
Missionary  Assooiation,  Ealing,  per  Mrs. 
AUen,  for  a  Panel  of  Clothing.— To  *•  H.  T." 
for  a  Parcel  of  Magaxines.— To  B.  Sheldrake, 
Esq.,  Ipswich,  for  a  Paroel  of  Magaxines.— To 
Mr.  Hall,  Oanonbury  Square,  for  a  Pexeel  of 
Publications.— To  B.  Bain^a,  Bsq^,  Leeds,  for 
a  Parcel  of  British  Quarterly  Reviews,  *c. 


VIII.— g^nnibtrsarg  CcIIettions  m  gtaj. 


{Continued.) 


Belvedere S    6  0 

Bishopsgate  Chapel 4  10  0 

Brixton  Independent  Church 45    1  0 

Burnt  Ash  Chapel  6  It  0 

Do.,  F.  W.  N.  Llojd,  Esq 5    5  0 

Ooverdale  Chapel S    0  0 

Croydon,  South 8    6  8 

Finohley,  North 17  11  1 

Hammersmith,  Broadway  Chapel 10    1  0 


Hempstead 9  10  0 

Ingress  Vale  Ch SHI 

Jamaica  Row -  6  15  0 

Latimer  Chapel  *  ^  I 

LcTton I,. ^ 5  10  0 

New  Tabernacle 4  0  0 

Victoria  Docks.  Union  Oh *    5  ! 

Woolwloh,BeotoryPlaeeOh. H   S  0 


IX. — Contntetiotts. 


From  IGth  March  to  16th  April,  1878— (Conh'fitc«d). 


JTamumUn 


3    9    0 


Iferl*  SkieUt. 
Ct , 


Rt.  ABdraw'i 


IB  7  a 


Noneith.       Chapel   la  the 
Field,  ter  Widowa*  Foad..    5  IS  10 


KoUim^kamthirt,    Auxillarr  ef    8    0 


OakhOt.   lehB 
per  Bev  T.  Maaa 

OUhirf.  For 
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523 


Otitf 


IS    s.  « 


Om»iU.  LadiM'AltXiUMT..    6  16  0 

Orfitrd   SS    8  3 

FrieaiU  per  Un  Ballard, 

forJUMBUM 5    0  0 


Ptttrhanm§h.  Weatgate  Ch.    3    6    0 

re€kU»gt»H.     For  WldoWft' 
yoiid 0  10    0 


rtrUamOk.    AnxQlary  ....  64  18    3 
EawuffttU.   Auxiliary SO    3    7 


Anxlllarr 183    5  11 

S^ehdali.    Aoziliarj    135    5    8 

lofttom  JHttrict 35  10  10 


Bt.  Ittmarda.    AvxIlMry....  23  18  3 

H.  Treacher,  Esq   110 

MlMKewbenr's  Boarding 

HoQW,  for  Bible  Woman, 

Aamj 13    0  0 

tktfM.   Anxlliarj 331    5  0 

Xaifc  Plrth,  Esq 25    0  0 

Smtiktritk 15    8  1 

SMurttjftm 8    3  3 

Somih  8kiM$.    For  Central 

AMca 3    8  0 


SoMamptM.  KiagafleldCh.  14    6    4 
Simtktea 16    0    4 


8:»kt-m-Iir*Ht 2  17  11 


^at/0rd-9n-A9on.   Annvlty 
of  the  late  Mr  R.  Fliher..  13    6  10 


Strtvd.   Bedford  RtrMt....  34  18    7 
OWCh 23    7    8 


AHi&«nr 2>MlWe<.    .« ;,.  58  13  10 


Sufolk.   AnxUIarx    230  12  4 

'■Mttc.   AnxtUary    61  12  6 

TakOeff.     For    Orphanage, 

Bdgaam 10  0 

TnmUm.   Independent  Coll.    8  10  7 

Tntketbury   11  16  1 

Tkatcham  ,,,, .'......,    6    0  9 


IMdinfvorth    15  14    3 

ntfJUU 6  11    4 


JitfrUm.    Additional 0  10    0 

A.Z.Weber   o  10   0 


Tonlrirffc ,    2  18    5 

T«rf^mr.  U\m  Oibbona,  for 
Ceatial  Africa    0    2    0 


Tuniridge  WOU.  9.  R.  Mllta, 
£mi 100    0    0 

rrtrtf^.    proTldenec  Ch..  16    3  11 

ITaif^cU.    KaiMuCh 6    8    0 

ZioB  Ch.,  Ladlea'  Society, 
forNcyoor   30    0    0 

^oriAaai 10  15    4 

rtui^UU.   Tmsteeaofthe 
Ut«  John  2)y«r,  Seq 66    0    0 

Vtrfm. 


9    10 


^ffi>r* 10  11    3 

Leguy  of  the  late  Mi«i 
AliceMthop  .....19  19    0 


We$t    Jiromttich.      Xayen 
OrecnCh 42  17    1 


LlanMtrd and Fe$Uniyg  ....  12  19    9 


W«$U»iry.    Upper  Ch 8  17    5 


Wfpbridfe.    Ber  J.  Hayden    2  10    0 
TThitttahU    8  19  10 


Wigan.    Auxiliary 77    1    8' 

Wimhome 6    0    3' 


Wincauton   21  18    0 

Woobum.    Cores BndCh.  ..  14  18  11 


Worthing 32  12  10 

IFotton-unditr-Sdg*.  District  49  10  9 

T.  S.  Child,  £sq 10    0  0 

Tork.    Auxiliary 322  10  7 

For  China  DittrtM. 

Bath.PereyCh 1  10  0 

B  Inningham  ,Edgbaston,The 

Miaoes  PhlpMm  110 

BrUtol.  Mr  J.  E.  Kelly 2    3  0 

Bury,  New  Road  Ch 3  13  3 

Channouth 1  10  0 

Derby,  Mlsa  Challlnor 10  0 

Eccleshill,John  Hutton,£Ki    5    0  0 

OIossop,  Littlemoor  Ch 5  13  0 

HighBaater 0    4  0 

Leeds,ALady 0  10  0 

Lowestoft,  H.  J.  Fhllbrlck, 

Eaq 2    0  0 

Sheffleld,  Nether  Ch.   8  10  0 

'Wetton«snper-Mare,  Rer  W. 

Martin  110 

'Wlrellseombe,  W.,  per  Mrs    . 

Newton 10  0 

Worcester, F. Valiant, Esq..    2    0  0 
Wotton-uttder>Edge,  per  T. 

8.Child,£sq  10  0 

WALES. 

Aberdmrt.   Ebenezer  Ch.   ..15    0  0 

MorlahAman. 2    6  0 

Zoar  6  10  6 


Ahergwttgn  0  17    6 

AhnittiM.    Canaan  2    0    2 


Bridgmd.  Tabemacle(Welsh}  17    0 

Srgchgotd ,,,,, 900 

Cardif.    Charles  Rtreet ....  38    3    5 
Ebenezer  Welsh  Ch IC    0    0 


Cardiganthirt.    Auxiliary  ..254  13  0 

Carmarth^nahirt.      Carmar- 
then District 46    3  0 

rpper  Dirision 33    6  0 

Carmel 2  13  0 


Camarvomhirt.      Northern 
DlTision  95    7    6 


Cmncamlaii 3    1  10 

OrmirrAot, 4'e 1  10  0 

Donbighthir*andnint$hir€.AQ3  15  1 

Dowlnii.    Owemllwyn  Ch..    4    6  1 

Otamorgnnthirt.        Ea«tem 

DlstHct 40    7  3 

Western  District  88  11  4 


Gow0r.    NewtOACh 1  12    9 


Savtr/ordifttt.  Tabernacle..  28  11    5 

Bingain.    NeboCh 15  17    0 

Botgwttt 22  11    0 

JUhttnui.   Fontygof 6    6   0 

Vandih  Diitrift 58    7    7 


HantUg  JHttrist 

S3    4 

%, 

JUanggnidor 

5    3 

a 

lt*rion«thahirt 

9S  18 

6 

Merthgr   Tg^JII.      Zoar  and 
BethcadaCh 

17  10 

S 

XontgemurgMrt.  Auxiliary] 
y*ath,  \c 

166  15 
15    5 

7 

3 

Ptmbroks  Dock.  Mcyrlck  St. 

2  19 

«• 

Ptmbrokethirt.    Welsh  Aux. 

43    1 

8 

PtneUiwdd, 

8    3 

0 

Ptnnorth  .................. 

1  16 

4 

Pontgb*rem 

5    0 

0 

PwUh$U 

0  16 

9 

Shgdri.    Ebenezer  Ch 

2     1 

2 

8o!va  

4  13 

g 

Stpanta.    Walters  Road    .. 
Zoar  Congregational  Ch... 
Per  Rev R.  T.  Howell .... 

Per  Rer  D.  Jones 

Per  Rer  W.  Jones   

14  19 
5  16 
1    1 
3  17 

17    0 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 

Trtborth,  near  9wmMa 

18    0 

9 

Wtunarlvgdd  .............. 

3  15 

g 

^rvfl^  9  AVf  t^99A    a*e*ea*«e«a# 

4    8 

9 

Whitehureh,  fiMr  Cardif. . . . 

0  17 

0 

WrtiAatn.    Chester  Street. . 

33  19 

8 

Far  Chinn  Dittrtta. 

Merthyr  Tydfll,  Mr   W.  T. 

OriAihs 

3    2 

0 

SCOTLAND. 
Aherdtfn.    Female  Aux 

5    6 

0 

Banf,\e, 

46    0 

0 

OampbMown.   Bequest  ofthe 
late  Mr  A.  Montgomery  .. 

5    0 

0 

DumdM.      Miss   Baxter,  for 
Catechlst,  care    of   Dr 
Bdklas  

10    0 
50    0 

0 

Miss  B.  M.  Baxter    

0 

Mdinhurgh.    Auxiliary 

Mrs  Headenon,  for  School 
Pekin 

198  19 

'6    8 
1    0 

7 

A 

The  late  Mrs  MlUer 

0 

F*nwi€k.    Female  Society  .. 

5    0 

<► 

Ola$go»f.    AnxUiary '. 

105  17 

9 

Oremoch 

40    9 

6 

lOaPark.  Jaf.Whitson.Esq. 

16  10 

0 

Kirkeatdg.    Annuity  of  the 
laUMrlLPhllp  

4    0 

0 

Orkn^,   Sdag.      Mr   J.   P. 
TuUoch 

0  10 

0* 

Bt.Andrtw*.    Auxiliary.... 

56    6 

3 

Sttwarton.  ReT  Q.  Peill, 
for  Rer  J.  PeiU,  Madagas- 
car     9    0    0 

P«r  JBev.  E.  A,  Wartham. 

hjt 2    5    » 

Bathnta 7    9  10 

Benrlek-OB-Tweed  7   3   6' 

OnparVlfk  11    S   0 

DumfHea •    8  10    0 

Bdlnborgti 7    0S 

Falkirk 9   0   o 

UamUtoa 3  IS   8 
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Jedbnrgh R  9 

Lerwick 2  10 

Selkirk 9  A 

¥w  China  JHttre$t. 

Aberdeen.    Mr  Scott  1  0 

Dundee.    MIm  Baxter 30  0 

Min  E.  M.  Baxter    20  0 

6.  Rough,  Esq S  0 

Errol.    MraMoUion 10  0 

Glasgow.  MnsrsWm.OoTan 

&BOA M  0 


Coleriutu IS  15  10 


IBELAND. 

Gxfgh'  Farther  on  account 
of  Legacy  of  the  late  Mr 
It.  Smith 34 


S    R 


Limerick 13 

&igo    .....I 


7    0 


43    0    0 


Per  Rn.  J.  Stronaeh, 
Sondryplacea 4  10 


FOREIGN  -OfD  COLONIAL  SOCIE- 
TIES AND  MISSION  STATIONS. 

OtHtva,  For  Schoola  and 
Zenana  Work,  Bbowaai- 
pore    37  14   i 


Jamaica.    Brixton  HUlCh., 

for  Central  Africa 4  IS  0 

Fonr  Paths  Chorch,  for  do.   2  12  0 


Per  ILev.  E.  A.  Wartkam. 

Belfaat  2  IB    4 

Clonakilty    7  IS    S 

Cork  11  15  10 

^"^"^ ^liiU     BatUrdam.  Ladlea' AnxOiary  8   5  Q 

For  China  Dittrett. 
Black  Rock.    Mr,  Mn,  and  Takiti.    P«rBeTJ.I..OrecB  U   7   1 


0    0 


LONDON. 
William  Cooke,  Esq 50 

Mrs.    Ranyard.    for    Bible 

Wontan, Madagaticar  ....  20    0    0 

E.  Beveridge,  Esq.,  for  Na- 
tive Hoys,  Madagascar    ..10    0    0 
H.  Beveridge,  Esq.,  fordo.,    j    0    0 


MlssTerry  8    0    0 

From  Vtth  Jum  to  16th  Juhj^  1878. 

0      CharHold 


Brititii.    Auxiliary    108    4 

Legacy  of  the  late  Rer. 
R.  B.May 100    0    0 


Canhridgt.     Emmannel  Ch.  46  13    8 


Gtcktrmoutk.     For  Widowi* 
Fund 1 


0    0 


CoggtshaU.    ReT.A.D.FhUp«    0  iO    0 


Mrs.  O.  W.  Brown,  for  India    3    3    0  Cnlche»ter,     Head  Oat*  Ch., 

,      Joseph  Pertwee,  Esq 100    0    0 

•W.W.W 3    "    * 

T.,  Wimbledon  


0    0 


2    2    0 


U.W.SmitherB, Esq. ......    1    1    0 


Her.  T.  Kubler 1 

P.  Bumell,  Esq 


1    0 


IMton'in'FUmna  ...'. 1    0    0 

Dorking.    West  Stnet    ....  20    0    8 
Sptom.    Church  Btze«t  ....  10   1    0 


1    1    0 


OractMend.  Princes  Street..  97    3    0 


Jacob's  Vow   0  15  0 

T.W 0  10  8 

Bruiltm.     Independent  Ch. 

Balance  for  Widows' Fund  0  10  0 

Charlton.  Per  Mr.  J.  Blmms  3  io  0 

Citg  Temple 3  12  0 

Forett  Hill.    Queen's  Road, 

for  Widows' Fund 6    0  0 


Great  Xarmouth.  ForKatlTe 
Teacher 10    0    0 


Harrogate.    AuxiliaTy 13    I    2 

Hacant.    Auxiliary IS    8    5 


XingttoH  28    5    8 


MarihamSquart.  Mrs.T.R. 
Edwards  0 


6    0 


Mitekam  1  13    0 


Tolmtri  Square  Ch 62  17  11 


HighWgeombt    10  10    0 


HaUingtoorth.    For  Widows* 
l*aiid 0  10 


Linton.    Mr.  Oayfer's  Box..  3  IS  8 

Livorpool.    Mrs.  Carow  ....  3    0  0 

Do.,  for  School  at  Vepcry  2    0  0 

Margate.    Mrs.  M.  Tanner . .  10  0 

Oekbrodi.    ller.  Jam.  Smith  10  0 


Beading.     A.  Palmer,  Esq. 
(2  years)    10    0    0 


For  China  Dittreee. 

e.  Sturgo.Bsq 10  10  0 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Brown    2    3  0 

A.P 2    0  0 

W.  Holmes,  ]:sq 110 

APnbtor  1    1  Oi 

R.O.  Williams 0    6  0 

Bexley  Heath,  Miss  Hibber- 

dine    1  10  0 


SaU 


21    1    1 


COTTNTRY. 

Birmingham.      Spring   BUI 
CoUege 4  17 


Scarborough.      South    Cliff 
Ch.,rorNatlTe  Child, India    4    0    0 

Souihport.    Mrs.  Hartley  ..200 

Taunton.    North  Street  ....    6  17    6 


Xlmbridge  Write 8    9  11 


Wotton-under-Sdge  Dietrict. 

Wotton  Tabenacle 28    6  8 

NoTthNibley 1  10  8 

Wiekwar 2   4  8 

Xingswood 9  17  0 


s  3 


48    7  I 

Less  District  Expenses..     1 11  » 

a  13  ( 

Fler  China  Dielrtee. 

HocUiffe,  Rer.  G.  Grant  ..  1  0  o 
Matlock,  Friends,  per  Ect. 

J.  R.  Clnrkson    110  0 

Reading,  Trinity  Ch 2<  II  i 

Rodborouj^h 1  10  0 

Seaton.  Lady  Prinn 3   3  0 

W.  Heathem,  Esq I   1  0 

WALBS. 

Jtonpor,  Ebenezer  Ch 3S   5  S 


Fgnonhedr, 


1  13   0 


Xfan«f^,  filloah 119  t 

St.  Ftorenee,  Bethel,  and  Mm- 
Morbier  Jfewetan    IS   2  I 


SCOTLAND. 

Sdinhurgh.      M.  T.  Thyne, 

Esq.,  for  Central  Aftica..   3  0  0 
Hope  Park  Church,  BsaC 
Richmond  Street  Mlsskw 
Hall,  for  Ber.  J.  Oockin  1   It  C 

Portobetta.  irisaJ.Cathbeft, 
forNewOnlnea 0  14  0 

Selkirk.    Phllipboigh  Inde- 
pendent B.  U.  Church ....    1   4  < 

Per  Mav.  B.  A.  Wartham. 

Hawick Jtll  « 

Langholm d  4  < 

For  Chimm  JHetreee. 
Annanp^R*' 18  o  « 

IRELAND. 

Ahkeg  Leix.     GoUected  by 
MissR.  Millie 3  U  * 


0   S  < 


Mogramrtv,  near  Blueeteeee. 
Mr.  A.  Co<qKr 


MISSION  8TATIOK8. 

South  Seae.    Xaagala,  Cott- 
tribatiDBs,«iaoeoaBi....  9t  8  4 


It  is  requested  thai  all  remittances  of  Contrilutions  he  made  to  the  Bev.  BobeRT 
BoBiNSON,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  Bloomfield  Street,  London,  E.C, ;  and 
that  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  special  ^ect,  fuUpafHadars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.     Cheques  should  he  crossed  Bank  qf  JSn^and, 
and  Post-office  Orders  madepayaUe  at  the  General  Post  Office. 

Yatis  k  ALSXAimxRy  Printera,  Chancery  Lane,  Londoiu 
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The  doctrine  of  Future  Punishment^  like  eyery  other  doctrine  of 
Christian  revelation,  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects — ^the  ethical  and 
the  exegetical.  What  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  hereafter  will 
be,  we  can  only  learn  from  the  written  word  of  God.  Most,  at  least, 
of  those  who  accept  ^*  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  as  **  given  by  inspiration 
of  Qod"  have  such  an  unwavering  conviction  that  the  writings  of 
the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles  contain  the  truth  of  Qod  on  this 
8ul>ject,  that  if  only  they  can  be  satisfied  what  those  scriptures  teach, 
they  are  prepared  to  hold  it  fast  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  saying 
with  Paul,  "  Let  €^od  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar."  We  do  not 
propose  to  deal  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  How  much  the 
Scriptures  do  reveal  as  to  the  future,  and  how  much  they  leave  in  the 
mystery  of  the  eternity  to  come,  are  questions  we  shall  not  touch.  It 
is  on  the  ethical  side  of  the  subject  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 
The  two  aspects  of  this  truth  cannot  be  altogether  separated.  Sound 
ethics  may  be  a  safeguard  against  false  exegesis ;  but  moral  prejudices 
may  mar  the  work  of  the  most  learned  interpreter.  Some  of  the 
ethical  maxims  on  this  subject  that  are  current  in  the  present  day 
are  not  only  fatal  to  impartial  interpretation,  but,  like  other  errors, 
are  perilous  to  those  who  hold  them ;  and  the  reasoniug  we  some- 
times meet  with  has  so  little  cohesion  that  it  crumbles  to  pieces  when 
exposed  to  the  friction  of  the  stem  facta  of  God's  government  day  by 
day.  It  may  then  be  of  service  to  some,  to  supply  as  a  small  contri- 
bution to  a  great  controversy,  a  few  suggestions  which  we  may  put 
in  the  form  of  cautions. 

c  c 
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1.  The  first  cau'ion  is  suggested  by  our  own  position  in  rdaUoti  to 
God,  **  We  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,"  while  He  is  "  the 
everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth/' 
"  great  in  counsel  and  mighty  in  work."  We  are  all  as  an  uncleao 
thing,  but  <'  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  alL"  We 
are  the  criminals  j  He  is  the  judge.  Now  when  men  talk  boldly 
about  the  injustice  of  God  doing  this  or  that,  is  it  not  very  mnch  like 
criminals  judging  their  judge  1  Imagine  that  a  judge  has  sentenced 
some  men  convicted  of  a  foul  felony  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  ''  It 
is  too  bad,"  they  at  once  exclaim  ;  "  we  protest  against  our  sentence ; 
it  is  harsh,  it  is  unjust  Ten  years  of  penal  servitude  would  have 
been  quite  Aough ;  we  would  not  have  complained  of  that,  but  'for 
life,' *  for  life*  f—B.  more  unrighteous  sentence  never  issued  from  a 
judge's  lips."  So  might  they  be  speaking  at  the  very  time  that  the 
juiy  and  the  witnesses  and  the  public  were  applauding  the  sentence 
as  necessary  and  just.  Certainly  convicts  are  not  the  best  judges  of 
the  righteousness  of  their  punishment.  Nor  would  criminals,  who 
had  received  the  royal  pardon,  be  the  most  competent  judges  in  the 
matter.  We  Christians,  though  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  are  yet  pardoned  rebels.  And  surely  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  relation  to  God  should  make  us  very  careful  not  to  indulge 
in  those  loose  statements  or  rash  judgments  which  sometimes  issue 
from  the  lips  of  Christian  men — ^jes,  and  of  Christian  teachers,  too. 

A  second  illustration  may  throw  light  on  another  aspect  of  the 
question  in  regard  to  which  fallacious  reasoning  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. A  young  man,  barely  twenty-one  yeai-s  of  age,  comes  homo 
rather  the  worse  for  drink,  and  quarrels  with  his  father.  In  a  moment 
of  anger  he  seizes  an  edged  tool  and  kills  him  on  the  spot.  He  is 
committed  to  trial  for  murder,  and  is  sentenced  to  death.  He  may 
urge  pleas  against  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  being  inflicted  on 
him ;  but  we  should  be  surprised  to  hear  him  urging  these  against 
the  justice  of  his  sentence.  Would  it  be  likely  to  help  his  cause  if  he 
were  to  reason  like  thisi — "  My  lord,  the  crime  was  done  in  a  moment, 
therefore  it  is  not  just  that  I  should  suffer  for  it  the  final  punishment 
of  death.  Besides,  as  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing,  I  was  not 
strictly  responsible ;  so  that  it  is  not  just  I  should  die.  And,  my 
lord,  if  you  were  to  include  in  my  crime  the  sin  of  getting  dmnk, 
remember  how  short  a  time  was  occupied  by  the  whole  transactioo. 
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At  six  o'clock  that  evening  I  was  perfectly  sober ;  I  had  not  tasted 
a  drop  that  day  before  I  entered  the  public-house.  But  I  am  young  i 
I  am  easily  led  by  companions.  I  drank  ;  I  went  home,  and  before 
nine  o'clock  my  father  was  a  corpse.  But  I  must  protest  that  it  is 
not  just  that  for  crimes  committed  in  so  short  a  time  I  should  be 
doomed  to  final  and  irremediable  punishment  by  death."  We  should 
say  that  the  young  man  sadly  mistook  his  position  and  his  own 
interests  when  he  reasoned  in  this  way.  But  have  we  not  heard 
similar  arguments  used  against  the  justice  of  final  punishment  for 
the  sins  of  this  short  life  1  If,  not  as  an  act  of  justice,  but  of  pure 
mercy,  the  sentence  on  the  criminal  were  commuted  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life,  even  then  the  consequences  of  his  crime  would  be  final 
as  regards  this  life.  Within  the  brief  space  of  three  hours,  under  the 
influence  of  the  poison  alcohol,  and  of  a  fijb  of  passion,  he  passes  from 
the  position  of  a  sober  and  respectful  son  to  that  of  a  blood-stained 
parricide ;  and  yet  he  has  to  sufier  the  terrible  penalty  of  that  short 
period  of  sin  all  the  rest  of  his  days  till,  perhaps  half  a  century 
afterwards,  a  white-haired  old  convict  is  committed  to  an  unhonoured 
grave  in  the  bleak  churchyard  at  Dartmoor  prison.  God  ratifies 
the  justice  of  such  a  sentence  as  this;  for  some  of  the  penalties 
which  God  inflicts  in  this  world  for  sins  of  youth,  sins  of  haste,  are 
final  also.  "The  dead  past"  will  not  always  "bury  its  dead." 
Bemorse  may  be  a  penalty  for  life.  A  sinner  whom  God  has  forgiven 
may  be  unable  to  forgive  himself.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  both  unsafe 
and  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  sins  committed  in  the  brief  space 
of  seventy  years  or  less  cannot  incur  final  penalties  after  death) 
Without  reading  the  second  chapter  in  Butler's  "  Analogy,"  observa- 
tion and  reflection  might  well  make]  us  cautious.  And  if  any  one 
should  stiU  murmur  to  himself,  "  It  would  be  unjust  to  treat  us  thus 
in  the  world  to  come,"  the  complaint  would  be  an  illustration  of  the 
unsound  ethics  we  have  spoken  of,  and  would  suggest  a  second 
caution,  viz. : — 

2.  The  extrenie  care  needed^  testing  the  words  or  ways  of  God  by 
mr  own  moral  jvdgmmts.  "  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  or  who  hath  been  His  counsellor  ] "  "  How  unsearchable  are 
His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out'*  We  do  not  deny 
that  our  moral  judgments  have  a  function,  and  therefore  a  duty  in 
this  matter.     The  statement,  for  example,  that  infants  would  bo 
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punished  because  Adam  sinned,  or  tliat  the  heathens  would  be  doomed 
becatise  they  had  not  believed  in  a  Saviour  of  whom  they  had  not 
heard,  would  compel  a  protest  from  our  moral  judgments.  If  such 
doctrines  can  be  found  in  ancient  ti*eatises  on  divinity,  they  cannot 
be  found  in  the  most  ancient  of  all—"  the  scriptures  of  truth."  But 
though  we  cannot  abrogate  the  duty  of  testing  every  ethical  -doctrine 
that  claims  to  be  divine,  extreme  care  is  needed  in  doing  so  ;  a  care 
which  certainly  is  not  fostered  by  some  writers  and  teachers,  who 
seem  to  mistake  a  kind  of  moral  sentiment  for  conscience,  and  then 
to  make  it  a  measure  of  all  things.  Our  moral  judgments  may  loe  in- 
comi)etent  to  decide  what  would  be  exactly  just,  neither  too  lenient  nor 
too  severe,  as  the- future  punishment  of  a  cruel  and  immoral  heathen. 
But  it  might  be  a  happier  tiling  for  many  who  know  they  are  not 
yet  saved  if,  instead  of  speculating  so  much  on  the  fate  of  others,  and 
venturing  to  suggest  to  God  what  they  think  He  ought  or  ought  not 
to  do,  they  would  be  wise  to  consider  their  own  "  latter  end,"  and 
would  ask,  «  What  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obeij  not  the  Gospd  of 
Ood?"  In  reasoning  with  such  respecting  "judgment  to  come,"  ▼© 
believe  we  can  claim  their  consciences  on  our  side,  even  if  we  present 
retribution  in  its  sterner  aspects.  We  should  remind  such  a  person 
of  God's  offer  of  eternal  life  as  a  free  gift  to  all  who  will  welcome  it 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  press  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  it.  We  should  recall  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ 
divides  His  hearers  into  two  classes — ^believers  and  unbelievers;  those 
who  accept  and  those  who  reject  Him.  He  nowhere,  like  some 
modem  teachers,  divides  them  into  three  classes — (1)  saints,  (2) 
reprobates,  (3)  quiet  sort  of  people,  who  are  neither  saints  nor 
sinners  to  any  serious  degree.  On  the  two  classes  He  pronoiuices 
two  sentences  :  "He  that  belie veth  in  Him  is  not  condemned ;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already."  We  would  appeal  to 
our  unsaved  critic  in  some  such  terms  as  these :  "  My  friend,  yo^ 
know  you  may  be  saved  if  you  will.  But  because  you  love  money,  or 
pleaaure,  or  drink,  or  eaae;  because  yotl  are  too  cowardly  to  do  righ^ 
whatever  the  world  may  say,  or  are  ashamed  to  oonfesa  Christ;  or  fof 
some  other  reasons  known  to  yourself  and  God,  you  neglect  flo  p«*^ 
salvation,  you  treat  the  Son  of  God,  your  only  Saviour,  as  of  1«* 
value  to  you  than  a  gay  companion,  or  bank-notes,  or  bnmdlf ;  7^ 
judge  yourself  unworthy  of  eternal  life ;  you  say  to  ObiiBt, '  ^®  ^ 
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not  liave  this  Man  to  reign  over  ns ; '  you  persist  in  tliis  infatuated 
course  till  at  length  you  'die  in  your  sins.'    Tell  me^  my  friend, 
whatever  heedless  rhetoric  some  may  utter,  can  you  look  up  to  God 
and  say, '  O  God^  my  conscience  tells  me  it  would  be  unjust  of  Thee 
to  doom  me  at  death  to  a  final  state  of  punishment.     True,  I  have 
treated  Thee  and  Thy  beloved  Son  with  shameful  ingratitude  and 
contempt ;  but  Thou  art  hound  in  justice  to  give  me  another  oppor- 
tunity of  seeking  salvation.'    Can  you  conscientiously  say  that)    If. 
you  think  you  can,  then  if  you  should  let  that  second  opportunity 
slip,  we  presume  your  conscience  would  demand  another — and  yet 
another.     If  these  are  your  notions  oi  juatice^ih&y  supply  one  more 
illustration  of  the  perverting  effect  of  the  love  of  self  and  of  sin,  one 
more  proof  of  the  truth  of  (}od's  verdict  that  the  heart  is  'deceitful 
above  all  things/  as  well  as  '  desperately  wicked.' " 

If,  shifting  his  ground,  the  objector  should  say,  ''  Well,  if  final 
judgment  for  the  sins  of  this  life  is  not  exactly  unjust,  at  any  rate  it 
is  terribly  severe,"  it  would  suffice  to  reply,  ''  Does  not  God  do  a 
great  many  things  day  by  day  which  seem  to  us  terribly  severe  ? " 
The  Scriptures  nowhere  deny  the  existence  in  the  character  of  God 
of  that  disposition  which  we  call  severity.  ''  Behold,  therefore,  the 
goodness  and  severity  of  God."  God  is  nowhere  represented  in  the 
Bible  as  merely  an  amiable  Being  whose  chief  object  is  to  spare  His 
creatures  from  suffering  and  make  them  happy  all  round,  irrespective 
of  character.  Certainly  He  does  not  act  thus.  He  makes  ^'  the  way 
of  transgressors  hard."  And  our  Lord  Jesus  and  His  apostles  again 
and  again  use  the  terrible  power  of  God  to  ptmish  and  destroy,  as  a 
motive  for  dreading  sin  and  serving  God. 

3.  This  suggests  as  our  third  caution,  tiie  dcmger  of  moMng  our 
feelings  the  judge  in  the  qusation.  The  doctrine  that  sin  9nay  be 
etemaly  and  that  therefore  the  punishment  of  sin  Tnay  be  eternal 
also,  is  indeed  terrible  both  to  thought  and  feeling.  It  needs  no 
aggravation  by  adding  unscriptural  statements  respecting  "  torments." 
But  any  doctrine  of  future  pimishment  that  can  claim  to  be  founded 
on.  the  Scriptures  must  be  terrible.  Certainly  the  theory  of  ultimate 
destruction  by  ''  imquenchable  fire  "  is  so ;  and  if  we  cling  to  the 
hope  that  ultimately  all  men  will  be  saved,  nevertheless  the  prospect 
of  **  the  ages  of  ages  "  of  punishment  to  which  some  may  be  subjected, 
before  being  at  last  brought  to  repentance,  is  enough  to  harrow  up 
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our  feelings  and  lead  us  to  exclaim,  "  God  forbid ! "  If  we  were  to 
take  our  feelings  as  a  safe  guide  in  the  matter,  we  should  set  aside 
every  view  of  future  punishment  supposed  to  be  founded  on  Scripture, 
and  should  frame  one  of  our  own,  more  in  harmony  with  our  partiality 
to  ourselves  and  the  superficial  view  of  sin  so  common  amongst  ns. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  though  more  holy  and  merciful  than  any  of  His 
apostles,  uses  more  terrific  words  respecting  future  pimishment  in 
His  discourses  than  they  did  in  their  epistles.  However  we  may 
try  to  minimise  their  meaning,  we  cannot  make  them  acceptable  to 
our  feelings.  Can  we  doubt  that  our  Lord,  the  greatest  of  all 
preachers,  intended  that  His  hearers  should  be  terrified  if  they  would 
not  be  softened.  He  never  made  our  feelings  the  test  of  His  truth, 
and  neither  should  we. 

4.  A  fourth  caution  is  suggested  by  the  uncertain  effect  of 
punishment. 

We  cannot  accept  as  an  adequate  view  of  pimishment  that  its  sole 
object  is  the  reformation  of  the  culprit.  We  cannot  eliminate  from 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  punishment  the  objects  of  prevention  of  sin 
and  retribution  for  sin.  But  even  if  the  chief  end  of  punishment 
were  reformation,  our  caution  would  be  needed.  For  some  teach  ub 
that  all  men,  however  insolently  they  may  defy  God  and  reject  His 
salvation  in  this  life,  will  have  another  probation  or  probations  aller 
death,  in  which  mercy  and  judgment  will  be  combined,  in  which 
punishment  will  be  inflicted  for  the  sins  of  this  life  and  a  new  offer 
of  salvation  will  be  made  ;  and  they  vault  to  the  conclusion  that  men 
will  then  accept  the  salvation  they  now  reject,  and  will  "  enter  into 
life.''  But  what  sound  argument  can  they  urge  for  this  agreeable 
conclusion  1  What  if  the  second  probation  should  fail?  is  a  third  to  he 
granted,  with  punishment,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  still  more 
severe  ?  But  Ivhat  proof  is  there  that  such  a  process  must  end  in  the 
willing  subjection  of  the  sinner  to  God  f  The  will  does  not  grow 
flexible  by  age.  Habits  strengthen  themselves.  What  reason  have 
we  for  assuming  that  punishment  blended  with  mercy  would  relax 
and  reverse  them  t  We  do  not  always  find  it  so  in  this  world  in  the 
case  either  of  men's  punishments  or  of  God's  discipline. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  seen  in  our  convict 
establishments.  At  the  great  prison  at  Portland,  the  convicts  are 
puniahed  for  their  crimes,  but  mercy  is  blended  with  judgment  They 
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have  tho  ministry  of  Christian  chaplains  and  other  helps  to  reform ; 
and  they  have  the  hope  that  by  good  conduct  during  their  term  of 
imprisonment,  they  may  win  for  themselves  a  relaxation  of  their 
sentence  and  be  dismissed  with  a  ticketrof-leave.  But  has  this  blend- 
ing of  mercy  with  judgment  the  effect  of  leading  all  of  them,  if  not  to 
repent-anoe,  at  any  rate  to  reformation  1  Far  from  it.  In  some  cases 
it  utterly  fails,  and  then  the  refractory  prisoners  are  consigned  to 
what  may  be  described  as  a  second  or  inner  prison,  where  the  dis- 
cipline is  more  severe  but  hope  is  not  taken  away.  But  neither  does 
this  severer  treatment  always  succeed  in  its  object,  and  some  of  the 
insubordinate  convicts  are  consigned  to  a  still  more  rigorous  punish- 
ment, in  what  we  may  call  a  third,  the  inmost  prison,  where  too 
often  they  still  prove  incorrigible.  With  such  facts  before  our  eyes, 
what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  punishment  in  a  second,  or  a 
thirds  or  a  thirty-third  state  of  probation  will  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  conquering  habits  of  evil  in  impenitent  rebels  who  can  harden 
themselves  against  the  love  and  the  discipline  of  God  in  this  life  9 
God's  omnipotence  is  no  solution  of  the  di£&culty.  God  has  entrusted 
men  with  the  power  of  saying  "  No  "  to  His  loving  invitations.  "  I 
would  ....  and  ye  would  not,"  says  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  have  no 
assurance  that  some  sinners  will  not  continue  to  say  *^  No  "  to  the  * 
very  last  Even  if  the  main  object  of  future  punishment  were 
reformation,  we  could  not  confidently  anticipate  it  in  the  case  of  all. 
The  hope  that  God  may  find  means  to  overcome  their  evil  with  His 
good  is  no  foundation  for  a  faith  that  He  certainly  will  do  so  in 
every  case. 

5.  The  last  caution  we  urge  is  derived  from  t/ie  existence  of  evil 
wnder  the  government  of  a  'perfectly  holy  God.  To  many,  the  greatest 
perplexity  is  not  future  suffering,  but  future  sin ;  not  the  possibility  of 
eternal  punishment,  but  of  eternal  evil.  It  is  the  existence  of  sin 
in  the  universe  of  God  which  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  There  are 
evils  around  us,  both  material  and  moral,  which,  with  the  limited 
knowledge  we  possess,  neither  our  judgments  nor  our  feelings  could 
have  tolerated,  if  we  had  had  the  power  to  prevent  them.  Who  of 
us,  if  we  had  had  the  control  of  thia  world,  would  have  allowed  in- 
nocent animals  to  suffer  as  they  do  ?  We  know  that  "  the  mystery 
of  pain  "  is  not  without  its  alleviations.  But  are  we  not  sometimes 
appalled  when  we  reflect  on  the  tortures  caused  to  animals  by  diseases 
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and  bj  other  creatm-es,  and  inflicted  bj  the  brutal  wickedness  of 
men  ?  If  we  could  realise  the  torments  suffered  by  horses  and  oxen 
during  the  late  war,  or  inflicted  on  them  any  single  day  throughout 
the  world,  it  would  be  enough  to  drive  us  wild  with  horror  and  dis- 
tress. Think  of  the  sufferings  of  innocent  children  sometimes  through 
no  direct  fault  of  their  parents,  as  in  famines  and  pestilences,  but  often 
as  the  result  of  their  sin&  Think  of  the  ci-uelties  of  slaveiy  and  the 
slave-trade,  of  the  brutalities  of  Turkish  massacres  and  Bussian 
wars,  and  of  all  the  heart-rending  calamities  which  are  the  fruit  of 
sin.  Which  of  us  would  have  created  or  preserved  such  a  world  as 
this  1  In  prospect  of  such  evils,  should  we  not  have  thought  it  a 
kindness  to  have  killed  Adam  and  Eve  as  soon  as  they  sinned,  and 
thus  to  have  extinguished  the  human  race  ?  Yet  in  spite  of  evils  bo 
harrowing  to  our  feelings,  so  perplexing  to  our  judgments,  Qod  has 
preserved  the  world  to  the  present  day.  He  has  done  so ;  "  and  blessed 
be  His  glorious  name  for  ever ! ''  By  faith  we  still  adore  Him  as 
'' glorious  in  holiness."  *''  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him; 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne."  We 
see  Him  not  by  the  eye  of  sense  or  of  unaided  reason.  "  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him."  And  we  have  unbounded  con- 
fldence  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  ''  the  great  and  terrible  God  ^ 
because  we  can  meet  Him  and  adore  Him  and  love  Him  in  the 
person  of  His  beloved  Son. 

But  the  faith  which  gives  us  relief  does  not  clear  up  the  mystery 
of  evil  either  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  We  can 
trust  God  now,  for  "  they  that  know  Thy  name  shall  put  their  trust  in 
Thea"  And  we  can  trust  Him  in  the  future,  even  if  we  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  He  has  not  revealed  any  end  to  moral  evil ;  for 
the  only  end  to  it  must  be  either  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  the 
wicked,  or  universal  salvation  in  its  widest  possible  extent,  indnding 
every  devil  as  well  as  every  sinful  man.  The  survival  of  a  single 
sinner  would  leave  the  difficulty,  though  less  in  degree,  yet  as  great  in 
kind  as  the  survival  of  millions. 

Unless  clear  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  question  from  the  word  of 
God,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  evil  will  ever  ceaso.  As  a  matter 
of  moral  reasoning,  we  must  leave  the  mystery  in  the  future  where  we 
And  it  now,  shrouded  in  darkness  within  the  shadow  of  God's  thrcma 
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We  do  not  urge  these  considerations  with  any  intention  of  prejudging 
the  question,  "  What  saith  the  Soriptures  ?  how  readest  thou  1 "  But 
there  are  fashions  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  social  world. 
J£  any  one,  as  the  result  of  careful  and  prayerful  study  of  the  Bible, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  God  has  revealed  there,  as  an  article  of 
the  Christian  faith,  the  ultimate  conversion  and  salvation  of  all,  by 
all  means  let  him  proclaim  it.  But  let  us  remember  that  a  hope  is 
not  a  faith,  and  that  '^  the  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our 
children."  And  if  we  do  not  find  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation 
in  the  written  word,  let  the  cautions  we  have  suggested  guard  us 
against  crude,  often  second-hand  notions,  that  however  we  may  treat 
our  Father  and  our  Saviour,  all  will  be  right  with  us  by  and  by. 

If  we  cannot  gain  satisfaction  for  our  intellect  in  those  interpreta- 
tions which  teach  either  the  destruction,  or  the  restoration  of  the 
wicked,  may  not  our  hearts  rest  in  the  revealed  fact  that  God  '^  hath 
appointed  a  day  in  the  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness 
by  that  mom  whom  He  hath  ordained."  The  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
who  once  died  for  the  world,  and  is  now  ruling  the  world,  will  at  last 
judge  the  world.  He  wears  our  nature,  knows  our  temptations,  and 
being  perfect  in  purity  and  power,  will ''  reward  every  man  according 
to  his  works."  Surely  we  can  leave  all  in  His  hands  with  unbounded 
confidence.  We  may  think  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  be  calm.  We 
can  trust  our  nearest  and  dearest  friends  to  Him.  Whatever  our 
Saviour  God  says  of  them  and  to  them  must  be  right,  and  we  shall 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  But  we  dare  not  make  light  of  the 
final  judgment  of  Christ,  because  He  has  the  feelings  of  a  sinless  man. 
We  read  of  "  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb."  And  whatever  "  secret  things  " 
God  may  have  in  reserve,  when  we  remember  some  of  Christ's  own 
words,  we  must  believe  that  the  last  thing  our  Lord  intended  was 
that  His  hearers  should  explain  His  words  away  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  encourage  them  to  reject  His  salvation  now,  through  vague 
hopes  of  a  salvation  in  the  world  to  come. 

Bridgewaier,  Edward  S.  Prout. 


Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  cement  of  all 
societies. — JDryden. 
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"The  So7i  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head;'* — literally  bo, 
except  in  so  far  as  Jesus  was  indebted  to  friends  for  shelter  and  for 
home.  But  in  all  His  poverty  we  never  find  Him  working  any 
miracle  for  Himself;  nor  does  He  ever  seem  to  have  shared  the 
miracles  He  wrought  for  others.  Whilst  He  had  needs  such  as  we 
all  have,  and  had  them  in  just  the  same  degree^  and  whilst  He  had 
resources  such  as  we  have  not,  yet  He  never  exercised  His  power  to 
supply  His  own  wants.  When  He  fed  the  people  with  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  we  are  not  told  that  He  ate  of  the  provisions  HimseUl  There 
was  a  fire  of  coals,  and  fish  laid  thereon,  and  bread,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Oalilee,  in  the  early  grey  of  the  morning,  when  the  risen 
Lord  appeared  to  some  of  the  disciples;  but  though  ''He  taketh 
the  bread,  and  giveth  them,  and  fish  likewise,"  yet  it  is  not  dis- 
tinctly said  that  He  shared  their  humble  meal.  The  whole  life  of 
Christ  was  a  caring  for  others,  not  for  Himself.  Angels  came  and 
ministered  to  Him  after  the  temptation,  but  He  waited  till  they 
came. 

What  is  more,  it  does  not  appear  that  through  the  whole  of  His 
ministry  Jesus  ever  possessed  anything — save  only  the  dress  that  He 
wore.  We  have  no  trace  of  anything  that  ever  belonged  to  our  Lord, 
even  in  the  early  years  of  His  life,  and  certainly  not  in  the  yean  of 
His  public  ministry.  When  the  soldiers  parted  His  raiment^  they 
appropriated  all  that  ever  was  His. 

m 

How  dififerent  His  view  of  life  as  compared  with  ours  !  Our  Lord 
once  said — ^and  His  example  illustrated  His  words — "  A  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesseth."  Is 
it  not  very  hard  to  believe  this,  to  act  upon  it,  to  receive  it  as  one  of 
those  great  and  necessary  truths  which  are  to  guide  our  lifet  How 
many  are  the  things  that  we  reckon  "  necessary  "  to  life !  Or  to  put 
it  otherwise,  how  few  are  the  things  that  we  think  we  could  spare, 
and  yet  feel  that  we  have  enough !  The  old  saying,  ''  Enough  is 
always  a  little  more  than  we  have,''  holds  this  day  as  much  as  ever. 
Very  few  of  us  are  heartily  and  thoroughly  content  with  such  things 
as  we  have.  Christ  was  supremely  content,  though  never  human 
being  was  as  poor  as  He.     Every  man  has  owned  somethinf,  however 
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humble  that  treasure  may  have  been ;  but  here  is  One  who,  so  far 
as  we  can  tell,  possessed  notJdng  I 

Consider  in  what  a  quiet  and  simple  way  the  €k)spels  deal  with 
this  fact  of  the  poverty  of  Christ.  Had  they  treated  it  in  the  way  in 
which  the  legends  of  after  ages  represent  the  poverty  of  a  Theresa,  a 
Xavier,  a  Bernard,  a  Francis  of  Assisi,  we  should  have  had  long  and 
minute  accounts  of  His  hardships,  and  penury,  and  toils,  in  order 
that  these  might  touch  our  feelings,  and  arouse  our  admiration.  But 
no !  We  are  told  in  the  quietest  way  of  His  manger-bed,  of  His 
sleeping  in  the  ship,  resting  on  the  well,  and  not  having  where  to 
lay  His  head ;  and  then  the  fact  passes  out  of  sight,  that  things  more 
essential  may  be  brought  into  view.  Indeed,  we  know  wonderfully 
little  of  the  {personal  details  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  There  must  have 
been  innumerable  details  that  might  have  been  given.  Many  people 
appear  to  look  on  the  Gospels  as  if  they  recorded  literally  all  that 
Christ  did  and  said  when  upon  earth.  Have  such  readers  forgotten 
the  closing  words  of  the  Gospel  of  John : — ''  There  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written 
every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  which  should  be  written "  9  The  public  ministry  of  Christ 
extended,  at  most,  over  three  years.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  is 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  events  of  the  last  three  months  of 
this  period ;  and  several  chapters  (ch.  zx.  to  xxviii.)  deal  only  with 
the  last  fourteen  days.  Take,  then,  the  whole  of  these  incidents  and 
joumeyings  and  teachings  recorded  in  Matthew,  and  suppose  them  to 
have  occurred  consecutively,  as  the  whole  occupations  of  a  man  so 
earnest,  so  busy,  so  ceaselessly  active  as  our  Lord  was,  and  then  how 
long  would  it  have  taken  such  a  person  to  live  through  these  events? 
In  what  time  could  a  man  live  through  the  Gospel  of  Mark  4  Pos- 
sibly in  a  few  days,  or  weeks  at  most.  Where,  then,  is  all  else  that 
Jesus  did  during  the  rest  of  His  public  ministry  ?  Where  are  the 
words  He  spoke,  the  deeds  of  love  He  wrought,  the  miracles  of  power 
and  grace  that  He  achieved  1  "  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  His  head ;  "—and  these  few  words  are  the  index  to  a  hidden  life  ! 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  fact  thus  simply  recorded] 
I.  Poverty  was  essential  to  Christ's  life-work.  It  was  needful  that 
He  should  know  the  worst  of  everything  that  comes  in  the  course  of 
our  life — sin  only  ejccepted.  ^He  sounded  the  depths  of  sorrow  and 
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of  care.  Every  moral  distress  that  can  overtake  us,  that  is  not  tbe 
direct  consequence  of  our  sin,  came  also  upon  Him;  and  so  did 
extreme  poverty.  He  was  born  into  a  poor  man's  estate.  If,  then, 
such  a  condition  of  life  have  its  peculiar  trials.  He  knew  them.  If 
it  have  its  perils,  He  experienced  them.  If  it  be  hard  to  bear.  He 
knows  how  hard  it  Ib  ;  and  the  poorest  of  us  all  may  humbly  look  up 
to  Him,  and  seek  in  His  poverty  to  be  made  rich.  There  is  no 
human  being  poorer  than  Jesus.  He  will  go  right  down-  to  the 
depths  of  this  world's  humiliation,  and  know  all  that  is  there.   ' 

11.  The  poverty  of  Christ  was  not  attended  with  any  of  those 
painful  associations  with  which  a  like  condition  is  now  often  identi- 
fied. He  never  asked  an  alms !  It  would  have  been  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  dignity  and  the  manly  independence  of  His  chaiacter 
to  do  thia  There  may  be  times  when  it  is  lawful  to  ask  help  one  of 
another ;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  to  beg  is  to  stoop 
to  great  indignity.  The  noble-minded  among  the  poor  will  never 
condescend  to  this.  There  is  something  ever  pitiful  in  the  sight  of  a 
beggar,  whilst  there  is  also  much  that  excites  impatience,  if  not 
indignation.  How  far  from  the  pretence  and  indignity,  and  ofleu 
hypocrisy,  of  mere  mendicancy  was  that  voluntary  poverty  of  the  Son 
of  Man  I    The  one  thing  so  melm,  the  other  so  Divine  1 

A  King  is  in  exile  where  Jesus  is  I  Sentimental  people  are 
wondrously  touched  by  the  thought  of  a  king  in  disguise — an  exile,  a 
wanderer,  dependent  on  the  charity  of  his  people.  A  Charles  H,  or 
a  ''  Prince  Charlie,"  excite  piiy  by  their  misfortunes,  and  in  their 
misery  they  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  mankind.  But  pity,  com- 
passion, sympathy,  are  all  out  of  place  here.  ''  Put  off  thy  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet !  **  you  say  to  the  mere  sentimentalist,  when  he  dares 
to  take  Jesus  under  his  wing.  Pity  Him?  Worship  Him,  who  is 
the  poorest  of  all ! 

Perhaps  as  men  came  into  His  presence  they  never  were  oonsdous 
that  Christ  was  so  lowly  in  His  outward  condition.  They  soaice  ever 
noticed  or  thought  of  the  fact.  His  poverty  was  veiled  beneath  untold 
wealth.  He  was  rich;  and  men  discovered  that  they  were  enridied  by 
His  every  touch  and  eveiy  word,  and  they  went  away  rejoidxig  in  Bk 
bounty,  and  scarcely  observing  that  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head.  Enough  for  them  that  they  knew  where  they  themselrss 
might  rest — viz.,  in  the  fulness  of  His  tender  love. 
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III.  There  is  no  sense  of  inoompletenees  in  the  Saviour's  life  because 
He  had  no  home  of  His  own.  '<  Where  do  jou  live)"  is  the  first 
question  you  ask  of  a  stranger ;  and  if  he  say, ''  Nowhere ;  I  have  no 
home/'  you  are  directly  thrown  on  your  guard.  You  almost  instinc- 
tively suspect  that  there  must  be  something  wrong.  A  man  and  his 
home  are  inseparable  in  your  ideal  of  a  trustworthy  and  '<  respectable" 
person.  Tou  take  your  idea  and  measure  of  a  man  largely  from  the 
home  from  which  he  come&  Scarcely  anything  is  more  to  a  man's 
discredit  than  to  say  that  he  is  homeless  by  choice,  or  even  through 
the  force  of  circumstances.  A  poor  little  orphan  may  be  "  homeless/' 
but  the  measure  of  his  capacity  for  success  in  life  will  be  his  eager 
resolutiou  as  soon  as  possible  to  have  a  home  of  his  own.  He  will 
not  be  content  to  be  beholden  to  charity  for  every  mouthful  of  bread. 

Think  of  it  then,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  Jesus  could-  remain  as 
poor  as  He  was— depending  even  for  the  raiment  He  wore  upon  the 
charify  of  friends,  who  were  many  of  them  poor  enough — ^and  yet 
maintain  that  nobleness  and  independence  of  spirit  which  ever 
marked  Him.  One  never  feels  His  life  to  have  been  incomplete,  or 
to  have  lacked  any  elements  of  strength  and  of  perfectness  because 
''  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 

Or,  to  take  another  point  of  view  :  think  how  little,  homeless  people 
have  accomplished  in  days  past,  and  how  little  they  achieve  now. 
Men  may  point  to  the  monks  and  friars  of  the  middle  ages.  WycliTs 
''poor  priests,"  for  example,  went  about  from  place  to  place,  clad 
in  the  meanest  attire,  content  to  fund  a  bed  upon  the  cold  ground, 
and  to  eat  the  coarsest  and  most  disgusting  food ; — but  what  does  the 
world  owe  to  them  1  If  society  ever  owed  them  much  (and  it  may 
have  done  so),  does  it  now  1  We  are  to-day  indebted  to  such  men  as 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Luther;  but  with  the  men  rise  their 
homes — ^Hippo,  Constantinople,  Milan,  Wittemberg ;  and  it  was  from 
those  homes  that  they  guided  and  comforted  the  Church  of  Christ,  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures,  writing  hymns,  and  composing  liturgies,  so  form- 
ing the  worship  and  directing  the  life  of  the  Church.  But  Jesus  alone, 
of  all  those  who  have  been  without  a  home,  has  left  a  permanent  impres- 
sion upon  mankind.  <*  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His 
head";  and  we  in  our  homes  walk  in  His  light,  lie  down  in  His 
strength,  and  go  forth  to  duty  under  His  protecting  care. 

Let  tfiis,  tlten,  encourage  such  ae  are  poor  in  ihie%oorJd.  And  in  the 
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Church  of  Christ  there  will  be  many  such  people.  Is  it  by  accident 
or  of  purpose  that  the  words  of  the  text  follow  those  in  v.  17 : 
''  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our  sicknesses"  9  Even  the 
utmost  poverty  He  bore : — ^born  in  another  man's  home,  buried  in 
another  man's^  grave,  clothed  by  another  man's  hand,  and  indebted 
all  his  life  to  another  man's  charity.  So  He  speaks  to  those  who  are 
poor.  Dr.  Maclaren  has  very  beautifully  said  :  ''  They  tell  us  that 
in  some  trackless  lands,  when  a  man  passes  through  the  pathless 
forests,  he  breaks  a  twig  ever  and  anon  as  he  goes,  that  those  who 
come  after  him  may  see  the  traces  of  his  having  been  ihere,^Euid  know 
that  they  are  not  out  of  the  road.  Oh,  when  we  are  journeying 
through  the  murky  night  and  the  dark  woods  of  affliction  and  sorrow, 
it  is  something  to  find  here  and  there  a  spray  broken,  or  a  leafy  stem 
bent  down  with  the  tread  of  His  foot  and  the  brush  of  His  hand  as  He 
passed,  and  to  remember  that  the  path  He  trod  He  hallowed,  and 
that  there  are  lingering  fragrances  and  hidden  strengths  in  the 
remembrance  '  In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are ; '  bearing  grief  for 
us,  bearing  grief  with  us,  bearing  grief  like  us  !"  By  all  His  poor  but 
faithful  people  Jesus  stands ;  and  He  knows  what  it  is  for  them  out 
of  the  depth  of  their  poverty  to  give  "  two  mites,  which  make  a 
farthing,"  or  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  <Jisciple. 

It  rmist  be  ours  to  care  for  the  poor.  To  do  so  wisely  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  of  our  present  social  life.  To  some  minds  the 
picture  is  a  very  captivating  one,  of  the  ancient  monastery  or  baronial 
hall,  where  every  mendicant  received  alms,  and  was  sent  on  his  way 
to  seek  the  same  charity  again;  and  yet  experience  teaches  that 
promiscuous  ''  charity  "  is  a  most  serious  eviL  It  encourages  a  lace 
of  people  too  indolent,  too  lazy,  too  selfish  to  work  for  their  living. 
They  say  that  in  some  parts  of  "  Catholic  "  Spain  the  mendicancy  is 
beyond  all  bearing.  In  some  districts  in  the  great  Spanish  town^i 
Augustus  Hare  says,  it  is  impossible  for  decent  people  to  appear 
without  being  almost  torn  in  pieces  by  greedy  and  abusive  beggars— 
especially  amongst  the  gipsies.  How  far  the  national  character,  as 
tending  to  a  self-indulgent  life,  is  responsible  for  this  slate  of  things, 
and  how  far  the  promiscuous  but  mistaken  almsgiving  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  responsible  for  it,  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  however 
it  comes  about,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  this  system  of  mendicanqy 
is  most  degrading  and  immoraL 
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For  all  this,  it  ia  a  duty  to  God  and  to  our  fellov7-men  to  core  for 
the  poor.  They  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land ;  and  in  conveying 
oar  gifts  to  the  destitute  and  the  deserving^  there  is  a  quiet  sense  of 
satisfaction,  and  a  welcome  expression  of  gratitude  to  God,  nowhere 
else  enjoyed.  <<  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me."  The  joy  of  helping  the  poor  but 
believing  follower  of  Christ  is  near  akin  to  the  joy  of  ministering 
to  Him  J 

How  far  from  a  spirit  of  personal  adf-aggrandisement  is  t/ie  Gospel 
of  Christ  /  One  has  only  to  suggest  the  use  of  Church  privileges 
and  dignities  as  a  stepping-stone  to  political  or  social  power,  to  present 
the  strongest  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  in  the  greatest  of  all 
work,  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  To  make  religion  subservient 
to  secular  interests  in  any  way  whatever,  is  to  injure  one's  own  soul, 
and  to  bring  dishonour  upon  the  name  of  Christ  A  political  Church, 
or  a  Church  seeking  largely  the  social  status  of  its  members,  is  a 
grievous  wroiig.  Political  religion  is  one  thing,  religious  politics 
another.  It  was  never  meant  that  through  the  Gospel  of  Christ  the 
greedy  should  grow  rich,  or  the  ambitious  become  great  *^  As  poor^ 
yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothingy  yet  possessing  all  things." 

Yet  how  little  the  mere  poverty  of  Jesus  could  do  to  achieve  our 
salveUion,  or  to  Jielp  us  in  our  daily  contact  vjiHi  sin  I  A  poor  Saviour  1 
The  world  does  not  admit  the  thought  A  Saviour  generous,  tender, 
true,  one  '*  mighty  to  save,"  *'  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  Him " — this  we  have  ;  but  we  do  not  as  sinful 
men  come  around  a  poor  Saviour.  His  poverty  may  help  His  people 
to  bear  some  of  the  trials  of  their  life ;  but  it  cannot  avail  to  cleanse 
them  from  sin.  *'  Unto  Him  that  loved  us  " — and  what  then  % 
hath  trod  for  us  the  thorny  paths  of  earth,  and  hath  known  its 
hanger,  and  felt  its  weariness  and  care? — ''and  washed  us  from 
ouB  SINS  IN  His  own  blood  ....  to  Him  be  qlort  and  dominion 

FOR  EVER   AND    EVER!"  S.    WaRDLAW   McAlL. 


Let  a  man  think,  when  he  is  immersed  in  all  manner  of  vexations, 
what  it  would  be  to  have  a  real  sorrow,  and  all  that  has  been  vexing 
him  will  seem  for  the  moment  trivial. — Arthur  Helps, 
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Ill— THE  CHURCH  A  KINGDOM. 

The  words  "kingdom"  and  "kingdom  of  God"  are  occasionally 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  signify  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
Infinite  One  over  all  created  objects — the  lordly  and  lasting  sway  of 
Deity  over  every  being  of  every  condition  and  class.  .  In  this  sense 
all  space  is  God's  empire.  The  brilliant  orbs  of  heaven,  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills,  the  birds  on  soaring  wing,  and  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  the  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate  with  their  ethereal  forms, 
the  kings  of  the  earth  with  their  dignities  and  powers,  and  the  devils 
of  hell  with  their  dreadful  propensities — all  are  His  subjects.  His 
will  is  their  law,  and  none  of  them  indulge  a  thought  or  perform  an 
appointed  function  without  His  perfect  knowledge  and  permissiiUL 
In  this  sense  the  Psalmist  says,  "  Thy  kingdom  ruleth  over  alL" 
That  absolute  dominion  of  Grod  is,  however,  the  kingdom  of 
Fravidence. 

There  is  another  kingdom— the  kingdom  of  gr<iC6 — the  economy  of 
the  Gk>spel — the  dispensation  which  was  introduced  by  and  is  under 
the  control  of  Jesus.  This  kingdom  is  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  the 
establishment  of  which  was  announced  in  Eden  immediately  after 
Adam's  fedl — and  which  was  typified  by  the  Old  Testament  theocracy. 
The  dying  Jacob  anticipated  this  kingdom  when  he  spoke  of  the 
coming  Shiloh.  The  Jews  of  old,  read  and  re-read  Jehovah's  decrees 
concerning  the  inauguration  of  this  kingdom  as  they  pondered  the 
Psalms  of  David.  Daniel,  peering  into  the  distant  future,  saw  the 
kingdom  represented  as  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountains,  withoat 
hands,  and  filling  the  whole  earth.  John  the  Baptist  in  his  prepara- 
tory mission  announced  this  kingdom  as  near  at  hand.  Herod 
dreaded  the  birth  of  this  King,  and  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the 
infant  potentate  ordered  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  babes  of 
Bethlehem.  Pilate  felt  the  claims  of  this  King,  and  placed  the 
inscription  over  the  cross,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the 
Jews."  The  dying  thief  believed  in  the  destined  triumph  and  reign 
of  Immanuel,  and  prayed  to  be  remembered  when  Christ  came  into 
the  possession  of  His  kingdouL  And  Jesus  taught  us  in  His  model 
prayer  to  entreat  for  the  full  and  final  establishment  of  this  king* 
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dom,  in  the  words,  '^  Thy  kingdom  come !  "  Thirty-three  times  in 
Matthew's  Qospel  alone  the  expression  ''  kingdom  of  heaven  "  may 
he  found,  whilst  the  phrase  **  kingdom  of  God  "  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  seventy-two  time&  But  the  word  painXeia  is  used  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-five  times  in  the  New  Testament  as 
designating  the  economy  of  grace. 

Bat  no  earthly  kingdom  will  adequately  represent  the  Church,  or 
kingdom  of  Christ  Hence  Jesus,  when  teaching  His  disciples,  found 
the  difficulty  of  illustrating  the  nature  of  His  kingdom  by  what  then 
existed.  Indeed,  none  of  the  governments  of  the  world  can  ever 
folly  supply  an  analogy.  The  points  of  agreement  are  few.  The 
points  of  disparity  are  abundant  As  one  embarrassed,  the  Great 
Teacher  looked  round  upon  society  for  a  similitude,  saying,  *'  Where- 
unto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God?  or  what  comparison 
shall  we  compare  unto  itl**  So  when  He  did  at  all  refer  to  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  it  was  to  show  the  contrast  between  His 
Church  and  civil  constitutions.  We  need  not  marvel  at  this,  inasmuch 
as  Christ 8  kingdom  is  a  spiritnal  kingdom.  Jesus  found  it  neces- 
sary to  say,  ''The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation. 
Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here !  or  lo  there  !  for  behold  the  kingdouK 
of  God  is  foithin  you.V  Hence  Paul  taught  the  Christians  of  Rome-^ 
that  "the  kingdom  of  God  Ib  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Xiook  at  the  svbjecta  of  Christ's  kingdom.     They  are  not  known  by 
the  language  they  speak,  the  apparel  they  wear,  the  calling  they 
pursue,  the  place  in  which  they  reside,  or  the  possessions  of  which 
they  can  boast.     They  may  be  found  speaking  all  tongues,  wearing  all 
kinds  of  dress,  following  all  shades  of  honourable  and  honest  avoca- 
tionSy  residing  in  different  parts  of  every  zone  that  belts  the  globe,  in 
penury  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty.     But  they  are  all  the  servants . 
of  Christ — all  l^e  children  of  God.     Each  subject  has  yielded  himself 
to  the  gracious  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  him.     Each  carries^ 
in  bis  bosom  the  principles  of  heaven — ^though  they  are  still  at  war 
with  the  propensities  of  nature.     Each  strives  to  do  the  will  and 
confide  in  the  word  of  his  spiritual  Monarch.      Nothing  but  the 
regenerating  influences  of  the  Spirit  can  make  us  subjects  of  Christ's 
kingdom* 

Ix)ok  at  the  laws.     In  fdl  earthly  kingdoms  there  must  be  a  code 

D   D 
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of  precepts  for  the  government  of  society.  In  the  very  best  of  Human 
administrations  there  is  necessarily  much  imperfection^  and  m  all 
kingdoms  the  lavs  extend  only  to  the  outward  actions.  Many  offences 
there  are  of  an  overt  and  unbluuhing  character  which  nevet  meet  the 
punishment  they  merit,  whilst  there  are  evils  committed  in  aeeret  of 
which  the  law  is  not  cognisant.  Not  so  in  the  Church  of  Jesos — ^tho 
kingdom  of  Christ.  When  He  was  here  He  said  He  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil,  and  He  then  proceeded  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  statutes,  teaching  that  the  thoaghts  and  inclinations  are,  in 
His  kingdom,  under  strict  supervision.  His  laws,  moreover,  are  not 
written  in  voluminous  folios,  which  only  those  who  devote  their  lives 
thereto  can  understand,  but  are  written  upon  the  hearts  of  His 
subjects. 

Look  at  the  territories.  You  can  define  the  boundaries  of  earthly 
kingdoms.  You  can  correctly  map  out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
dominions  of  temporal  monarchs.  But  you  cannot  draw  any  geo- 
graphical bounds  to  Christ's  kingdom.  No  lines  of  latitade  or 
longitude  can  be  made  to  apply  to  the  Church  of  Jesus.  Wherever 
a  man  lives  who  loves  the  world's  Bedeemer,  thither  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  come.  Wherever  there  is  a  soul  reclaimed  to  God  and 
holiness,  there  are  the  domains  of  Christ.  HeuQe  we  not  unfrequently 
do  harm  to  the  souls  of  men  by  the  manner  in  which  we  speak  of 
theuL  Men  are  written  down  <' Christians "  because  they  were 
fortimately  bom  in  a  land  where  Christianity  is  propounded  and 
prevails — men  who  in  heart  have  no  title  to  the  name.  A  CQontiy 
is  spoken  of  as  a  part  of  "  Christendom  "  when  there  are  thousands 
therein  who  are  members  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Let  us  learn 
to  distinguish  earthborn  relationships  and  spiritual,  heaven-b^^ten 
ties. 

Look  at  the  principles.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
There  is  no  earthly  kingdom  that  can  in  this  matter  bear  a  moment's 
comparison  with  the  kingdom  of  Jesus.  The  sovereignties  of  this 
world  crave  human  patronage.  Without  the  favour  of  men  thrones 
are  unstable  and  kingdoms  are  unsafe.  If  there  be  no  fiienttfj 
relationships  sustained  with  other  powers,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  are  in  constant  j  eopardy.  But  the  Church  of  Christ  needs  no 
patronage  of  man.  It  must  not  enter  into  any  unholy  allianoe  with 
the.  world.     Its  success  and  security  are  not  l{^e.d  upon  the  ^famgef^ 
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dispositions  of  any  oompanj  of  men.  It  spurns  the  proffered  aid  of 
andean  hands.  It  says,  '^  Bender  unto  Cassar  the  things  which  are 
Cflssar'Sy  but  unto  Gkxl  the  things  which  are  Gk>d's  " — but  let  Caesar  and 
Christ  be  always  distinct  The  Church  of  Jesus  is  well  able,  under 
its  Divine  Sovereign's  care,  to  defend  itself.  It  has  flourished  most 
when  it  has  had  the  least  patronage  from  the  world.  The  religion  of 
the  cross  has  little  to  expect  from  civil  governments ;  they  have 
always  more  or  less  harassed  or  hindered  the  Church.  Jesus  knew 
this  would  be  so  when  He  said;  ''  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world : 
if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight." 
The  sovereignties  of  this  world  are  baaed  upon  force.  Kingdoms  are 
generally  the  offspring  of  civil  or  foreign  wars.  They  are  founded 
and  supported  by  military  power.  Armed  n^en  are  maintained  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  guard  the  rights  of  kingdoms.  But  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  based  upon  hve.  It  is  a  kingdom  of  grace.  The 
bond  which  unites  the  subjects  to  the  Sovereign  and  to  one  another  is 
true  affection.  The  throne  is  a  "  throne  of  grace/*  the  sceptre  is  a 
sceptre  of  grace.  All  the  victories  of  the  Church  have  been  moral 
triumphs.  The  foes  of  Christ's  kingdom  have  been  subdued  by  the 
wooing  tones  of  sympathy  and  forgiveness,  and  not  by  the  stem 
denunciations  of  wrath.  Worthy  of  being  written  iu  letters  of  gold 
are  those  words  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  uttered  a  little  before  his 
death  : — "Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  I  have  founded 
empires,  but  on  what  have  we  rested  the  creations  of  our  genius? 
Upon  ybrce.  No  one  but  Jesus  has  founded  9^^  empire  on  love^  and 
at  this  moment  millions  of  men  would  die  for  Him.  It  was  not  a 
day  nor  a  battle  that  won  the  victory  over  the  world  for  the  Christian 
religion.  No,  it  was  a  long  war,  a  fight  of  three  centuries,  begun  by 
the  Apostles,  and  continued  by  their  suc^asli^fyp  9.nd  the  Christian 
generations  that  followed.  In  that  war  all  the  kings  and  powers  of 
the  earth  were  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  I  see  no  army  but 
a  mysterious  force,  and  a  few  men  scattered  here  and  there  through 
all  parts  of  the  world,  who  had  no  rallying  point  but  their  faith  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  cross.  I  die  before  my  time,  and  my  body  will 
be  put  into  the  ground  to  be  the  food  of  worms.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
the  great  Napoleon  !  What  an  abyss  between,  ipy  deep  wretchedness 
and  Christ*8  eternal  kingdom-^pyoflUimfl^  loved,  adored,  and 
spreading  througji  fhje  world.     Was  that  dying  1    Was  it  not  rather 
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to  live  V  In  this  striking  confession  of  the  fallen  empeiror  we  must 
acknowledge  there  is  a  statement  of  sober  truth.  No  comparison  can 
be  instituted  between  the  principles  of  earthly  and  heavenlj  kingdoms. 
In  every  respect  there  is  an  impassable  barrier;  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  spiritual,  its  subjects,  territory  and  principles  all  spiritoaL 
The  "  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

Moreover,  ChrisVs  kingdom  is  eternal.     The  empires  of  this  world 
are  subject  to  revolutions.    Changes  are  continually  transpiring.   Bat 
the  Church  of  Christ  shall  continue  to  exist — ^it  is  eternal.     The  King 
Himself  is  the  '*  King  Eternal  and  Immortal. "   Earthly  monarchs  die, 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  when  their  works  have  been  admired 
is  to  perpetuate  the  name.    Hence  in  England  we  have  had  Henrj 
Firsts  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Edward  Firsts  Second, 
and  so  on  to  Edward  the  Sixth ;  in  France  there  have  been  Louis  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  so  on.     But  our  King  Jesus  says,  '<  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  b^;inning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last" 
One  and  only  one  Monarch  has  the  Church^^ne  and  only  one  Head. 
For  thus  it  is  written  in  Daniel,  ''  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  Kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  destroyed."    Thus  also  it  is  written  in  the  Psalms,  "  Thy 
throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."    Thus  also  in  Luke  it  is  writteo, 
''  Of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."     Similarly  the  Apostle 
Paul  says  we  receive  ''  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved."    Yes, 
the  Church  of  Christ  will  survive  all  hostile  elements.     She  h^s  an 
indestructible  vitality.     She  holds  Heaven's  promise  of  everlastiDg 
life.    She  possesses  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth.    Though  her  subjects 
grow  old,  she  never  does.     She  ever  renews  her  youth.     Though  her 
subordinate  officers  die,  she  retains  within  her  bosom  the  deepest 
vital  eneigie&     Though  the  outward  forms  of  the  kingdom  change, 
yet  the  internal  principle  and  spirit  still  continue.    Look  at  the  infla- 
ences  against  which  the  kingdom  of  Christ  has  contended  trimnjA- 
antly.     There  is  novelty;  she  now  possesses  a  marvellous  £BUicinatio& 
over  the  mind  and  senses  of  man.     ''  We  have  the  passion  for  novelty 
in  ideas  as  in  all  the  rest,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  whj  it 
is  sa    Predestinated  as  we  are  to  enjoy  the  infinite,  the  infinite  is  oar 
want,  and  we  pursue  it  everywhere.     Now,  novelty  is  the  only  thing 
here  below  which  gives  man  some  sensation  of  the  infinite:    As  soon 
as  we  have  considered  an  object,  we  say,  *  It  is  enough.  Who  will  tatn 
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the  page  t '    Novelty  tarns  it,  and  in  turning  it,  disguises  its  feeble- 
ness to  our  intelligence  by  a  false  gleam  of  progress,  which  enchants 
us."     Now,  to  this  love  of  noveltj  the  kingdom  of  Christ  has  been 
exposed,  but  it  remains  the  same.    With  all  the  thirst  of  man  for  that 
which  vi  new,  the  heart  of  man  is  compelled  to  come  to  the  same  time- 
honoured  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  novelty  has  done  its  best  to  supplant 
the  Church  of  Jesus,  but  in  vain.    There  is  ridiciUe  —a  power  against 
which  only  the  true  can  permanently  stand.     Never  were  shrewder 
wits  or  sharper  words  employed  than  those  that  have  attacked  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus.    Never  again  will  pens  be  dipped  in  such  venom  as 
that  once  used.  Lucian  parodied  miracles,  Philostratus  and  lamblichus 
sabstituted  absurd  stories  for  Gospel  narratives,  Porphyry,  Hierocles 
and  Celsus  wielded  their  strongest  philosophical  weapons.     Later  still 
Volney,  Gibbon,  Rousseau,  Voltaire  and  Paine,  either  by  fiery  and  elo- 
quent or  insidious  and  vulgar  words,  have  done  their  best  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  Christ  and  destroy  His  Church.    But  all  in  vain.    The 
kingdom  still  exists  and  spreada     Every  day  witnesses  accessions  to 
its    numbers  from  the  very  ranks  of  those  who  once  scoffed  and 
scorned.    There  is  pei'secution.    It  was  not  enough  that  public  opinion 
should  be  embittered  by  gross  and  false  representations  ;  brute  force 
was  summoned  to  the  arena — tyranny  and  cruelty  were  charged  to  do 
their  utmost.    Centuries  of  unbroken  persecution  were  passed.    Manu- 
ficripts  were  burnt,  religious  assemblies  prohibited,  churches  destroyed, 
avowed  followers  of  Jesus  thrust  into  dungeons  and  conducted  out  to 
execution.    Indeed,  so  sanguine  were  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  His 
kingdom  that  Diocletian  had  pillars  erected  in  Spain  to  celebrate  the 
extermination  of  Christianity,  and  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  with 
the  inscription,  "  Nomint  Christianorum  deleto,"^    But  was  it  so  ?  No  ! 
Though  thousands  of  the  noblest,  wisest  and  holiest  men  of  their  times 
were  torn  on  the  rack  or  burnt  at  the  stake, "  yet,"  says  Cyprian,  "yet 
they  stood  safe^  stronger  than  their  conquerors;  the  beaten  and 
lacerated  members  conquered  the  beating  and  lacerating  hooks." 
TertuUian  well  wrote,  "  The  more  you  mow  us  down,  the  thicker  we 
rise.     The  Christian  blood  you  spill  is  like  the  seed  you  sow ;  it 
Bprings  from  the  earth  again  and  fructifies  the  more."  The  spirit  that 
dwelt  in  the  breasts  of  Christ's  subjects,  and  which  sustained  them  to 
the  last^  was  aptly  exhibited  in  that  testimony  of  Ignatius,  "  The 
nearer  I  am  to  the  sword,  the  nearer  to  God,"  and  in  the  words  of  the 
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youthful  St.  Ferpetoa^  ''  We  were  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts,  and 
with  hearts  full  of  joy  returned  to  our  pri8<m."  Tke  subjectB  of  tlus 
kingdom  in  those '  times  were  *''  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy."  Surely  the  experiment  of  the  past  suffices  to  give  us  hght 
for  the  future,  surely  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  days  gone  by 
is  a  sound  basis  for  our  outlook  on  the  future.  The  kingdom  that  has 
stood  so  many  centuries — ^tbat  has  witnessed  the  failure  of  all  hostile 
influences — that  has  laughed  at  men's  love  of  novelty — that  has  stood 
unmoved  before  men's  pigmy  ridicule — that  has  smiled  upon  man's 
bitterest  enmity  and  brutal  energy — that  is  a  kingdom  that  cannot 
be  moved — that  is  a  kingdom  which  shall  witness  the  decay  and 
downfall  of  all  other  kingdoms — tJuU  is  a  kingdom  which  shall  become 
universal.  Yes,  universaly  for  to  the  King  the  Infinite  Father  has  said, 
**  I  will  give  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  x>ossession."  "  He  shall  reign  tUl  all  foes 
are  placed  beneath  His  feet."  J.  Hiles  HrrcHEsa 


We  have  recently  lost  from  our  fellowship  three  men,  whose  life-work 
has  been  strangely  diverse,  though  they  were  closely  allied,  and  entirely 
sym|)athetic  in  their  great  aima     For  different  reasons  they  have 
enjoyed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  love,  confidence,  and    admira- 
tion of  their  brethren  :  the  young  man,  strong  in  the  Lord,  who  was 
fighting  the  great  battle  with  the  world,  and  whose  high  faculties  and 
abundant  promise  had  thrust  him,  while  a  stripling,  into  posts  of 
honour  and  peril ;  who  slept  with  his  harness  on,  and  never  rested 
till  he  fell  early  on  the  field  of  glorious  enterprise.     We  have  lost  our 
dear  friend  William  Braden^  when  it  has  seemed  that  we  oould  ill 
spare  him.     The  rush  of  his  onward  movement,  the  important  in- 
terests entrusted  to  him,  the  love  he  inspired,  write  what  we  call 
"  mystery  "  on  his  early  and  unexpected  departure.     We  have  also 
lost  from  among  us  the  almost  sacred  and  altogether  saintly  presence 
of  Samuel  Martin.     To  the  men  of  this  .generation  he  has  seemed  as 
one  of  the  latest  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  had  lingered  on  into  this 
nineteenth  century.     One  half  of  his  entire  being  was  within  the  veil 
and  at  home  in  heaven,  while  the  other  was  tenderly  alive  to  all  the 
interests  of  this  world  of  sin,  suffering,  and  conflict.  He  had  lai^ge  and 
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comprehensive  views  of  truth,  great  sympathy  with  the  perplexities  of 
honest  men,  and  a  most  marvellous  power  of  entering  into  the  suf- 
ferings of  any  who  came  to  that  tender  heart  of  his  for  consolation. 
His  insight  and  sympathy  cast  an  intense  and  vivid  gleam  of  light 
upon  the  truth,  or  the  circumstance,  or  the  difficulty  brought  before  him . 
Distressed  was  he  to  the  verge  of  pain  by  the  cry  of  a  little  child, 
yet  he  oould  scathe  with  burning  words  all  hypocrisy  and  selfishness. 
like  the  apostle  of  love,  he -did  not  cease  to  call  upon  Christians  to 
love  one  another,  and  yet  he  was  endowed  with  a  strange  power  which 
enabled  him  to  condemn  unrighteousness  and  denounce  evil  with 
withering  effect.     Even  the  commonplaces  of  Christian  truth  seemed 
to  possess  the  character  of    new  revelations  when    uttered    from 
his  lips,  and  the  words  of  God,  by  the  augmenting  energy  of  his 
reiteration  of  them,  often  became  in  reality  what  his  hearers  had 
before  only  conventionally  allowed  them  to  be.     He  spoke  with  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  in  the  power  of  God.     Hib  unique 
impi-essiveness  of  manner  was  due  to  the  force  with  which  he  revealed 
his  personal  conviction  of  trutli,  and  his  wide  comprehensive  sym- 
pathy.    The  greatness  of  his  heart  was  too  much  for  the  delicate 
sensibility  of  his  physical  frame,  and  prematurely  exhausted  by  the 
strain  of  his  intense  emotions,  he  became  venerable  in  appearance 
before  he  had  reached  middle  life.     God  gave  him  a  long  waiting  in 
the  land  of  Beulah  ere  He  called  him  to  cross  the  liver.     Not  long 
since  he  said  to  us,  **  The  end  is  very  near,  but  then  it  will  be  a 
glorious  beginning.'^  And  the  glorious  beginning  of  a  new  day  has  now 
dawned  upon  him,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  fancy  him  in  the  company 
of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  of  George  Herbert,  of  Bishop  Wilson,  and 
Philip  Doddridge,  those  ^*  sons  of  consolation,"  and  **  sons  of  thunder  " 
too,  who  had  felt  with  crushing  force  the  goodness  and  the  severity 
of  God. 

But  we  have  also  to  record  the  departure  from  us  of  a  beloved  and 
venerated  friend  who  had  reached  the  utmost  term  of  human  life,  but 
was  still  active  in  mind,  serene  in  faith,  and  busy  with  the  work 
with  which  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  had  entrusted  him.  The  registrar  of  our  Congregational 
life,  the  editor  of  the  annual  utterances  of  the  Union,  the  careful 
chronicler  of  the  changes  of  position  in  our  ministry,  the  diligent 
compiler  of  valuable  statistics,   the  considerate  fellow- worker,  of 
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remarkable  perseverance,  boundless  cbarltj,  and  of  extraordinary 
modesty  and  gentleness.  The  services  that  Kobert  Asbton  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Church  will  be  sorely  missed,  and  the  grace  and  experi- 
ence which  have  enabled  him  to  discharge  them  so  well  will  be  hard 
to  replace.  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  has  well  said  of  him,  "  He  won  the 
respect  and  regard  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  his  single-hearted  devo- 
tion to  the  great  object  of  the  minisuy — by  his  manly  simplicity  of 
nature,  his  upright  and  thoroughly  reliable  character,  anl  the  good 
service  which  he  had  the  power  to  render  to  any  cause  which  touched 
his  heart  In  1850  he  resigned  his  third  pastorate  at  Putney,  where 
his  miuistry  is  still  remembered  with  honour  and  affection,  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  work  for  which  his  habits  of  mind  and  his  ex- 
perience admirably  fitted  him — the  management  of  our  public  afiairBb 
From  that  time  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  bui^  to  high 
purpose  ia  all  the  public  objects  with  which  our  body  occupies  itself. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Wycliffe  Society,  as  Editor  of  the  Works  of  John 
Robinson,  he  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  our  literature,  and  as 
Joint  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Board  and  of  the  Congr^;a- 
tionil  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  he  has  been  one  of  the  busiest, 
the  most  necessary,  the  most  trusted  of  our  public  men  for  a  period  of 
something  like  thii*ty  yeara  He  was  spared  '  by  reason  of  strength '  to 
•fourscore  years,  without  finding  this  strength  labour  and  sorrow.  He 
.fipcnt  a  genial  and  tranquil  old  age,  surrounded  by  his  kindred  and 
-his  comrades,  seeing  his  children's  children,  and  peace  upon  his  Israel ; 
and  then  in  a  moment,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  after  a  morning  service 
which  he  had  much  enjoyed,  He  fell  asleep,  and  passed  up  to  the 
nobler  work  which  awaits  such  spirits  there,"  Thus  the  young 
'General  of  Division,  the  Father  of  his  Chuixih,  and  the  beloved  and 
^hief  Elder  of  our  communion-^almost  the  last  of  the  fonnden 
x>f  the  Congregational  Union,  embodying  its  spirit  and  recording 
its  progress — have  been  together  snatched  from  among  us;  so 
that  we  all  at  every  age  and  in  every  position  are  made  to  see  how  near 
we  are  to  the  Unseen,  how  urgent  is  the  Master's  call  to  "  work  while 
it  is  called  to-day.''  I  now  venture  to  record  a  few  memories  of 
Samuel  Mai*tin  and  of  William  Braden  in  lieu  of  a  more  detailed 
obituary.  The  events  of  their  lives  present  but  little  for  the  bio- 
grapher to  notice,  but  their  record  is  on  high,  and  their  example  is 
full  of  teaching. 
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I  was  present  at  the  impreasiYo  service  in  which  3Ir.  Martin — then 

known  only  aa  a  youthful  and  auccesaful  preacher  in  the  town  of 

Cheltenham — ^was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church 

assembling  in  Westminster  Chapel.      His   manner  betokened  the 

childlike  sweetness  and  the  spiritual  beauty  of  his  character.    His 

felicitous  use  of  Scripture^  and  his  appropriation  of  its  treasures  to 

develop  or  explain  his  own  position  or  feelings^  reminded  listeners 

of  William  Jay's  method  of  adopting  Biblical  ideas  and  phrases,  not 

merely  to  enforce  or  adorn  a  truth,  but  to  express  his  own  thought. 

The  high  consecration  of  his  life  to  the  ministry  seemed  utterly  free 

from  any  mere  professional  bias.      It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Martin  felt 

acutely  the  awful  and  sublime  significance  of  the  work  that  he  had  to 

do,  and  was  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  mere  agency  by  which  it 

was  to  be  effected.     The  work  of  Christ  was  more  to  him  than  the 

part  he  might  be  called  to  take  in  doing  it.     A  certain  transient 

popularity  is  sometimes  achieved  by  those  who  are  jealous  of  their 

reputation,  and  who  never  allow  their  hearers  to  depart  from  their 

presence  without  i*eflecting  admiringly  on  themselves.     Mr.  Martin 

acquired  his  personal  influence  by  losing  himself  in  his  message,  and 

the  multitudes  who  thronged  the  old  and  new  Westpdnster  Chapels 

retired  with  some  intense  religious  impression,  profoundly  grateful  to 

him,  it  is  true,  for  having  created  it,  but  for  the  most  part  cheered, 

stimulated,  or  warned  by  God's  own  revelation  of  Himself  through 

His  servant.     He  studied  the  art  of  leaving  rememberable  lessons  in 

the  minds  of  his  hearera     He  displayed  much  ingenuity  in  his  choice 

of  texts.     I  remember  a  Communion  sermon  of  delectable  beauty  from 

the  words,  "  When  they  had  sung  a  hynm,  they  went  out  into  the 

Mount  of  Olives^*  and  another  on  behalf  of  a  children's  hospital  from, 

^^Ood  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad,''      His  discourse  at  Cheshunt 

College  from,  ''  All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  aU  the  glory  of  mem  as  the 

flower  of  grass:  the  grass  loit/iereth,  and  the  fl^ower  ikereof  faUeth 

away,  hut  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  stand  for  ever,  and  tfds  is  the 

word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  v/nto  you,'  was  a  masterpiece  of 

practical  wisdom.     Every  clause  in  that  rich  passage  yielded  some 

glowing  colour  to  his  lively  presentation  of  the  wealth  of  God's  Word, 

and  the  honour  and  blessedness  attendant  on  dealing  with  such  an 

abiding  and  indestructible  possession.     Perhaps  he  was  sometimes  a 

trifle  eccentric  in  his  choice  of  theme ;  but  it  was  the  qiiaintness  of 
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Bunyan  or  Herbert,  not  the  oddity  of  Adams  or  Booth.     It  was  not 
in  the  pulpit,  however,  thct  he  was  at  his  greatest  strength.     When 
he  delivered  the  annual  charge  to  the  Congregational   Union,  he 
melted  all  hearts  by  the  saintly  fervour  of  his  call  to  personal  conse- 
cration ;  when  he  mingled  in  the  social  circle,  he  was  a  beam  of 
sunshine,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  he  spoke  to  the 
dying  and  to  the  bereaved  as  thougb  already  he  had  often  passed  that 
way.    We  have  heard  of  profound  religious  conviction  leing  produced 
by  the  tone  "with  which  he  read  the  Word  of  God,  as  though  he  had 
sounded  its  very  depths,  as  when,  e.g.,  he  read,  "  If  I  say,  Surely  the 
darkness  will  cover  me,  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me  :  the 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee  ;"  or  when,  with  an  into- 
nation that  came  from  the  recesses  of  his  being,  he  ciied  with  almost 
weird  force,  ^*  Abhor  that  which  is  evil."  .  The  whole  man,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit — hiA  manner,  his  tones,  his  look,  his  radiant  smile,  the 
childlike  purity  of  his  gaze,  justified  the  witty  remark  once  made 
about  him,  <'  No  man  can  be  so  good  as  Samuel  Martin  looks.*'      But 
after  thirty-five  years'  acquaintance  with  him,  we  are  constrained  to 
add,  no  one  except  Samuel  Martin  himself.     He  was  slowly,  gently 
withdrawn  from  his  loving  friends,  and  now,  with  others  that  are  gone 
on  within  the  gates  into  the  city,  he  seems  to  be  preparing  the  place 
for  us. 

I  leave  other  narrators  to  mention  *  the  principal  facts  in  the 
short  career  of  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  successful  students  of 
Cheshunt  College,  William  Braden ;  but  it  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  mention  what  few  can  know  so  well  as  myself.  His  mind  was 
active  and  his  eagerness  to  learn  and  to  think  out  Christian  verities 
for  himself  very  pronounced.  He  never  accepted  Saul's  armour,  or 
any  weapons  of  another,  imtil  in  his  own  hands  he  had  proved  their 
metal  by  some  real  encounter.  He  inquired  and  speculated  very  freely, 
and  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  relinqmshing  all  faith.  Some- 
times there  seemed  to  him  nothing  to  grasp,  nothing  to  cling  to.  The 
sun  was  eclipsed  for  him,  and  the  mystery  of  death  became  unfathom- 
able and  intolerable.  Before  he  came  to  college  hb  imagination  had 
been  stimulated  into  unhealthy  excitement  by  dramatic  represent*- 
tions,  and  in  those  early  days  he  sometimes  dared  to  give  in  the 
pulpit  strong  and  unrestrained  expression  to  his  present  fancies;  bnt 
he  was  brought  near  the  gates  of  death  :  he  looked  in  and  saw  CSirist 
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there^  the  Living  Personal  God-Man,  Master  of  all  things  behind  the 
veil,  and  it  gaT«  him  tmspeakable  coniage,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  it  was  the  tnie  turning-point  in  his  life  and  career.  He 
spoke  to  me  of  that  season  as  a  second  conversion.  He  became  strong 
in  faith,  grasping  anew  some  of  the  central  tmths  of  the  Gospel  with 
tenacity  and  joy.  His  m  3ntal  power  doubled  after  this  spiritual 
change  from  unrest  to  faith,  and  ii^  his  two  earliest  pastorates  he 
rapidly  developed,  almost  month  by  month,  in  intellectual  vigour  and 
felicity  of  expression.  It  was  simply  by  the  power  of  his  preaching 
that  his  removal  from  his  first  pastorate  at  St.  Albans  was  brought 
about.  He  had  undertaken  to  preach  at  Huddersfield  for  his  beloved 
friend,  the  late  William  Webb  Chaffey,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit  with 
himself,  by  whose  early  death  the  Church  of  Christ  su^ered  great 
loss.  Mr.  Chaffey,  then  in  failing  health,  was  seeking  to  renew  his 
strength  by  rest  in  the  South  of  England,  but  he  sank  rapidly,  and  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Braden's  engagement  became  due,  the  sad  news 
arrived  that  the  spirit  of  the  young  pastor  had  passed  away.  So 
deep  was  the  impression  produced  on  the  sorrowing  church  by  the 
appropriate,  sympathetic,  wise,  and  loving  words  addressed  to  them 
by  Mr.  Braden  on  that  occasion,  that  they  felt  at  once  that  he  was 
sent  of  God  to  fill  the  blank  His  Providence  had  made,  while  he 
believed  that  he  was  called  to  take  up  and  carry  on  the  work  which 
his  friend  had  commenced.  There  he  laboured  diligently  and  happily 
for  BeTend  years,  when  it  happened  that  preaching  one  morning,  by 
apparent  accident,  at  Ilkley,  he  learned  to  his  dismay  that  the 
distinguished  pastor  of  the  Weigh  House  Church  was  one  among  his 
hearers.  Mr.  Binney  was  seeking  a  successor  in  the  charge  from 
which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  retire,  and  being  touched  by  the  power 
and  pathos  of  the  young  preacher,  he  entered  into  negotiations  on  the 
subject,  which,  after  some  hesitation  on  Mr.  Braden's  part,  issued  in 
hifl  consenting  to  enter  on  the  varied  duties  which  he  has  discharged 
so  nobly,  and  under  the  pressure  of  which  his  strength  gave  way.  His 
impressionable,  enthusiastic,  afiectionate  nature  was  never  chilled,  but 
kept  pace  with  his  spiritual  growth,  and  by  his  pen  as  well  as  his  speech 
lie  became  a  real  power  among  us.  He  had  many  bitter  trials  in  the 
death  of  those  he  passionately  loved — his  father,  his  brother,  his 
eldest  boy ;  and  he  keenly  felt — as  what  intelligent  man  does  not  ? — 
the  tremendous  storm  that  was  threatening  to  burst  over  the  doctrines 
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and  institutions  of  Christendom.  He  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  the 
writings  and  the  death  of  the  author  of  "  The  Martyrdom  of  Man," 
and  he  grieved  with  intense  earnestness  over  the  recent  manifestation 
of  theological  unrest  among  some  of  his  own  dear  friends ;  but  it  was 
reassuring  to  hear  him  say  that  he  believed  that  '^  nothing  but  good 
would  come  out  of  it."  He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  for  himself  that 
not  until  he  found  the  spirit  of  destruction  so  near  did  he  know  folly 
''how  much  he  believed.'' 

It  was  a  great  trial  of  a  young  man's  powers  to  undertake  the  position 
on  which  Mr.  Braden  entered  in  the  city  of  London.  But  the  mighty 
name  and  gracious  presence  of  his  beloved  and  honoured  predecessor 
at  the  Weigh  House  did  not  overshadow  him.  Mr.  Binney  rejoiced 
in  his  young  friend's  success,  and  largely  contributed  to  it  until  the 
end  of  his  noble  and  beautiful  life.  The  responsibilities  of  Mr. 
Braden's  pastorate  were  enough  to  have  exhausted  all  the  manhood 
of  a  by  no  means  powerful  physical  system ;  but  he  added  to  these 
other  and  abundant  duties.  He  was  the'contributor  to  numerous 
papers  and  journals,  and  the  author  of  several  works  of  great  beauty, 
force,  and  practical  wisdom.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  it  with  bis  might. 
He  never  spared  himself.  He  always  did  his  best.  Unfailing  per- 
severance and  abounding  generous  sympathy  overwrought  his  sensi- 
tive brain^  and  now  we  know  the  end.  It  seems  almost  impossible  as 
yet  to  believe  that  thai  busy  mind  and  radiant  spirit,  that  affectionate 
and  brave  heart,  that  devoted  husband,  loving  father,  and  faithful 
pastor— quick  with  a  multitude  of  unfinished  schemes  for  new  work, 
with  the  threads  of  many  difficult  and  puzzling  matters  in  his  hands 
and  a  great  love  in  his  heart — ^has  gone  fxx>m  us  and  from  his  loving 
church  and  family  to  return  no  more.  A  few  days  of  terrible 
excitement,  a  few  sharp  pangs,  and  he  has  joined  "  the  choirs  invisible, 
whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world."  He  has  gone  to  ''  be  with 
Christ; "  he  is  in  the  "Father's  house."  He  has  " no  more  place  in 
these  parts."  He  is  **  for  ever  with  the  Lord  "  he  loved.  I  could 
easily  linger  long  while  recalling  a  hundred  g^nUe,  holy  memories  of 
his  presence  in  Cheshunt  College,  renewed  as  it  has  been  again  and 
again  in  these  later  years,  but  I  forbear.  It  will  be  many  yean 
before  his  name  will  be  foi^otten,  and  much  of  his  work  will  abide 
for  ever.  H.  R  R, 
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WouLDST  thou  live  on  for  ever, 
In  strong  and  sure  endeavour. 
To  sing  some  lofty  lay  1 
Then  live  to-day. 

Woaldst  pierce  the  highest  cloud. 
Nor  fear  the  thunder  loud  1 
Scarce  rest  thee  on  thy  way, 
But  live  to-day. 

Wouldst  know  the  source  of  streams, 
And  test  the  truth  of  dreams  ] 
List  not  to  grave  nor  gay. 
But  live  thy  day. 

Amidst  a  crowd  of  men, 
Wouldst  have  a  diadem 
Of  gems  that  ne'er  decay  1 
Then  live  to-day. 

Wouldst  walk  with  unbruised  feet, 
And  breathe  the  odours  sweet 
From  mount,  and  field,  and  bay  ? 
O  live  to-day. 

Wouldst  bury  of  the  past 
Fruit  shaken  by  the  blast 
Of  passion '?    Rest  and  pray 
One  weeping  day. 

Then  forward  firmer  press, 
Nor  love  the  world  the  less, 
That  worthy  deeds  look  grey 

In  heavenly  day.  J.  W.  I. 
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Eph.  i.  17-23. 

The  prayers  of  fche  Apostle  Paul  found  in  the  three  parallel  epistles 
to  the  Ephesians,  the  Philippians  and  the  Colossians  are  all  worthy  of 
special  stady  as  indicating  the  intensity  of  the  writer's  spiritual  life. 
Intenseness  is  always  a  characteristic  of  Faal's  writings,  but  it  is  in 
place  so  manifest  as  in  these  prayers.  The  intensity  of  the  thougbt 
makes  the  exi^ression  obscure,  and  we  sh&ll  find  that  the  chief 
difficulties  of  the  passage  arise  from  the  crowding  of  several  ideas, 
sometimes  into  a  single  passage,  frequently  into  a  brief  sentence. 

The  prayer  of  the  Apostle  for  the  Ephesian  Christians  begins  with 
praise.  This  is  the  case  with  the  pandlel  passages  in  the  other 
Epistles.  In  the  mind  of  an  earnest  Christian,  to  whom  God  is  a 
living  presence  vividly  apprehended,  devoutly  loved,  praise  rises  into 
prayer,  prayer  flows  back  into  praise  ;  prayer  is  the  inbreathing,  praise 
the  outbreathing,  of  the  soul's  Divine  life.  The  very  thought  of  the 
faith  and  love  of  the  Ephesians  suggests  to  the  mind  of  Paul  their 
capacity  for  higher  experiences,  and  their  need  of  them. 

In  entire  accordance  with  the  theological  bent  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  nowhere  places  the  Father  and  Son  in  antagonism, 
but  always  seeks  in  God  the  Fountain  of  salvation,  Paul  invokes  the 
^^God  of  our  Lord  Jeeua  Christ;*^  but  he  adds,  in  words  which 
have  no  parallel  elsewhere,  "  the  Fattier  of  glory^^  meaning  not  tho 
"  glorious  Father/'  which  would  have  no  significance  here,  but  the 
Fount  and  Origin  of  all  true  glory,  especially  of  that  "  glory  of  the  o^ly 
begotten  Son  "  which  was  "  full  of  grace  and  truth."  For  in  Christ 
the  revelation  of  spiritual,  which  is  essential,  glory  was  made,  tl^^^^ 
might  no  longer  fall  into  foolish  mistakes,  and  count  that  great  whici 
God  counts  little,  but  might  know  and  be  partakers  of  the  jyvm^ 
glory  which  Christ  was,  and  manifested  to  men. 

Further,  St.  Paul  prays  here  that  the  Father  of  glory  may  "  gt%^^^ 
the  brethren  the  spirit  of  loiedom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  ^f 
Him  " — that  is  to  say,  that  they  may  be  endowed  with  the  org^  ^^ 
higher  spiritual  knowledge  ;  seeing  that  the  spirit  which  fuie  reV'^ed 
alone  can  reveal,  az\d  He  who  has  all  wisdom  alone  can  impart  wi^^^"^ 
This  is  the  wise  and  i^VQfJing  Spirit  which  speaks  to  men  throu^^^^ 
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words  of  the  Soriptore  not  only  in  tbe  words,  but  ikr<m§h  the  words, 
imparting  to  the  sincere  heart  the  wisdom  which  belongs  to  Him,  and 
revoaling  the  depth  and  fulness  of  the'  revelation  already  made ;  and 
the  veiry  object  of  this  revelation  is  '^  the  knowledge  of  God/'  not  the 
bare  apprehension  of  God,  but  the  full  knowledge  which  can  only  be 
given  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  believing  soul.  Here,  indeed,  St. 
Paul  uses  the  word  which  expresses  the  adding  of  knowledge  upon 
knowledge,  and  in  this  sphere  of  deepening  and  increasing  knowledge 
^e  spirit  of  wisdom  lives  and  acts,  ''  taking  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  shewing  them  unto  us.'' 

The  effect  of  the  inward  working  of  this  Divine  spirit  is  that 
"  the  eyes  of  our  heart  are  enlightened.^^  I  take  the  word  "  heart "  as 
being  the  better  reading,  and  as  signifying  the  central  point  of  our 
whole  being.  It  is  here  that  we  need  enlightenneni  '^Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  and  that  the  heart's  eye 
may  see  this  Divine  glory,  it  must  be  cleansed  and  strengthened  by 
the  operation  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom. 

Only  by  the  perfecting  thus  of  the  organ  of  the  soul,  can  we  attain 
those  elements  of  higher  knowledge  which  Paul  is  about  to  ask  for 
on  behalf  of  the  Ephesian  brethren.  And  these  elements  are  three 
in  number. 

1.  "  That  you  m%y  know  what  is  tlie  hope  of  His  caMing" 
''  His  calling''  is  our  calling — our  common  occupation  is  ''our  calling," 
and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  count  it  God's  calling  too.  But  in  a 
peculiar  sense  our  Christian  profession  and  life  is  the  calling  of  God — 
that  to  which  we  all  are  called,  and  called  by  a  Divine  appointment. 
And  when  God  calls.  He  calls  to  a  glorious  hope. 

The  Gospel  has  renewed  humanity  by  hope.  The  world  was  a 
decaying  world,  because  a  hopeless  world,  when  Christ  came ;  and  if 
our.  modem  sceptics  should  succeed  in  robbing  men  of  Christ,  the 
world,  once  renewed  and  vivified  by. the  hope  which  the  Grospel  has 
imparted,  would  go  back  into  decay.  If  we  are  without  hope  in 
Christ)  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  That  you  may  know  what 
the  hope  is  to  which  God  calls  you—  its  height  and  depth  and  length 
— is  the  Apostolic  prayer.  As  for  Paul,  he  knew  much.  For  him 
the  hope  was  vivid,  real,  present,  in  possession,  yet  in  reversion,  the 
light  of  an  unrisen  sun  which  was  both  part  and  promise  of  the  day. 
He  well  knew  how  stioh  a  hope  sanctifiedi  strengthenect  and  consoled 
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the  Christian  life ;  and  he  desired  that  all  his  brethren  might  grup 
ity  and  know  it  as  he  did. 

2.  He  prayji  "  that  ye  may  know  what  are  the  richea  of  <^  ^lory 
of  His  inheritance  in  the  saints."  Here  we  see  how  the  abund- 
ance of  the  writer's  thoaght  bedoads  his  words.  The  sentence  is 
dark  hy  excess  of  light  Expositors  are  much  perplexed  with  the 
expression  "in  the  saints,"  and  its  connection  with  the  preceding 
words ;  but  a  little  patience  will  make  it  clear.  We  all  know  how 
general  in  meaning  is  the  Qreek  particle  represoDited  by  the  little 
word  "  in."  It  does  not  mean  here  "  within/'  but  onlj  "  among,"  or 
'*  in  connection  with."  And  if,  understanding  the  preposition  thus, 
we  make  for  a  moment  one  slight  change  in  another  word,  the  whole 
meaning  stands  out  clearly — "  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  our  inhmt 
ance  among  the  saints."  Just  as  Paul  had  spoken  of  our  cailiog  as 
Gk>d's  calling  because  He  ia  its  origin,  so  here  he  speaks  of  our 
inheritance  as  God's  inheritance  because  He  bestows  it  Of  our 
heritage  of  joy  and  truth  and  comfort  among  the  people  of  God  the 
Apostle  speaks,  and  speaks  of  it  as  given  by  God  to  us  as  a  present 
and  blessed  possession.  The  very  richness  and  largeness  of  the  sen- 
tence indicates  how  needful  is  the  prayer.  If  we  were  asked  for  a 
description  of  our  position  as  Christian  people,  should  we  talk  or  think 
of  the  "  riches  of  the  glory  of  our  heritage  among  the  saints  f  "  The 
idea  is  hardly  so  familiar  to  us  as  it  ought  to  be,  surely  because  the 
realization  is  feebler  and  less  common  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  is 
something  we  may  have  now — an  inheritance  we  may  enter  on  at 
once — an  earthly  Canaan,  a  present  rest  which  betokens  and  fore- 
shadows the  still-promised  land,  and  ^  the  rest  which  remains  (or  the 
3)eople  of  God." 

3.  Another  petition,  rising  out  of  the  Apostie's  experience,  is  now 
presented,  **  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  His 
2>ower  to  usward  who  believe^  according  to  the  energy  of  the  strength  of 
His  might,  which  He  hath  wrought  in  Christ,  in  raising  Him  from  the 
dead^  and  setting  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heaveniy  plaeesJ* 
To  know  a  power  means  to  experience  it  You  know  the  foroe  of 
wind  and  wave  not  by  description^  but  by  feeling,  and  so  yon  can  only 
know  the  energy  of  the  Divine  spirit  by  experiencing  it. 

That  word  "  exceeding  "  or  '*  surpassing  "  is  one  of  Paul's  words- 
it  is  found  nowhere  out  of  his  writings.    It  may  be  translated  ''ovei^ 
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mastering,''  and  expresses  a  thoughfc  which  comes  out  of  his  ovn  life. 
He  knew,  if  any  man  ever  did,  the  over-mastering  energjr  of  a  Divine 
inspiration. 

Is  Paid  here  speaking  of  some  future  proof  of  this  "  power  "  in  our 
coming  resurrection,  or  some  present  experience  of  it^  of  which  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  measure  ]  I  think  he  is  speaking  of  b6th. 
The  two  sets  of  ideis  are  here  compressed  into  one  sentence.  He  is 
looking  at  the  Christian  life  as  a  whole. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  to  Paul's  mind  the  greatest  exhi- 
bition to  the  world  of  the  Divine  power  which  dwelt  in  Christ,  and 
which  dwells  also  in  all  His  followers.  He  desires  that  the  Ephesian 
believers  may  have  a  fuller  and  deeper  knowledge,  by  their  own 
experience,  of  that  might — that  energy  of  the  strength  of  might — 
which  wrought  in  Christ's  resurrection.  Their  hearts  had  been 
changed  by  this  power.  Now  must  their  characters  advance  in  wis- 
dom and  sanctity  and  gracious  influence  by  the  same  power — ^now 
must  they  come  under  thb  over-mastering  inspiration — giving  them 
strength  to  overcome  evil,  to  advance  in  all  Christ-like  attainments, 
to  engage  with  perfect  heart  in  Divine  service,  to  live  out  of  them- 
selves, out  of  base  inclination  and  selfish  idleness  and  earthly  passion, 
being  partakers  of  the  resurrection  life  of  ChrisL  All  this  is  utterly 
beyond  the  experience  of  unbelieving,  unregenerate  men,  and  indi- 
cates the  supernatural  element  in  our  personal  Christian  life. 

As  the  Apostle  began  with  praise,  so  he  ends  with  adoration. 
His  thoughts  rise,  in  the  inspiration  of  that  power  of  which  he  has 
been  speaking,  beyond  the  resurrection  into  the  heavenly  places — (can 
our  cbaracters  thus  rise  also  1) — and  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  ^^  raised 
far  above  all  government  and  povoeVj  and  might  and  dominion,  and 
every  narne  which  can  be  mentioned,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  oho 
in  that  which  is  to  come."  Then  kindling  still  with  his  themej  and 
casting  his  eyes  down  from  this*  supernal  height  to  the  Church  below, 
he  tells  how  God  has  "put  all  things  under  Chrisfs  feet,  and  gave 
Him  cu  Head,  in  aU  tilings,  to  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  the/ulness 
of  Him  thatfiUeth  all  in  all." 

The  exalted  Christ — raised,  ascended,  lifted  high  above  all  created 
ihiagB — is  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  source  of  strength^  wisdom, 
joy.  As  the  head  orders  and  governs,  gives  life  and  intelligence  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  and  all  movement  of  the  limbs,  so  Christ  oon- 
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trols  His  Church.  And  the  Church,  on  the  other  liand,  is  the  body 
of  Christ  There  is  a  s^nse  in  which  we  are  as  essential  to  Christ  as 
Christ  is  to  us.  B7  the  Church  alone  is  Christ  to  be  seen  in  the 
world  to-day.  We  are  the  hands,  the  feet<,  the  lips  of  Christ  Too 
often  are  we  but  paralyzed  limbs — ^weak,  childish  feet,  that  cannot  run 
on  Divine  errands ;  poor,  untutored  hands,  that  cannot  fulfil  the 
Divine  purpose;  feeble,  stammering  lips,  that  can  hardly  utter  the 
Divine  praise.  We  should  be  more  worthy  of  this  honour  if  we  more 
readily  received  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  our  Head,  and  did  not  so 
often  set  up  our  foolish,  impulsive  and  irrational  will  against  His. 
We  should  then  be  more  truly  filled  with  the  **  fulness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all." 

For  the  meaning  of  this  word  "  fulness  "  here  is  ''  the  thing  filled.*' 
As  the  ocean  is  the  fulness  of  the  waters,  as  the  space  around  us  u 
the  fulness  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  sunshine  is  the  fulness  of  the 
light,  so  is  the  Church  the  fulness  of  God.  Here  that  which  is  Divine 
makes  its  completest  manifestation.  The  Church  is  filled  with  all  the 
grace,  the  love,  the  power  of  Gk)d.  By  the  Church  Christ  is  glorified, 
because  by  Christ  the  Church  is  glorified.  Into  these  poor,  unworthy 
lives  of  ours  God  pours  His  own  life,  and  through  us  that  life  which 
is  the  world's  light  shines  for  all. 

This  shall  be  our  prayer  then.  Each  for  himself  and  all  for  each 
may  say,  ''  I  pray  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the  Father 
and  Fountain  of  the  glory  that  was  manifested  in  Him,  may  give  unto 
you  the  all-wise  and  revealing  spirit  which  imparts  to  men  the  know- 
ledge of  Him — that  the  eyes  of  your  heart  may  be  made  so  clear  and 
Htrong  that  you  may  know,  with  a  completeness  of  knowledge  you 
have  never  yet  attained,  the  nature  of  the  Christian's  hope  to  which 
He  has  called  you — that  you  may  realize  what  wonderful  riches  of 
glory,  what  comfort,  joy,  and  strength  belong  to  your  inheritance  as 
the  saints  of  Qod — that  you  may  know  and  feel  the  over-mastering 
greatness  of  His  power  to  us  who  believe,  according  to  the  energy  of 
the  strength  of  His  might,  which  He  displayed  in  raising  Christ  from 
the  dead,  and  setting  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  heaven.  For 
He  raised  Him  far  above  all  government  and  power,  and  might  and 
dominion — above  eveiy  dignity  one  can  name,  whether  here  or  in  the 
unseen  world — and  has  put  everything  under  His  feet,  and  gave  Him 
to  be  Head,  in  all  things,  to  the  Chuix^h,  which  is  His  body,  the 
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expression  and  handmaid  of  His  spirit,  and  is  the  very  fulness  of  Him 
who  fills  all  with  all — who  floods  the  world  with  lights  and  decks  the 
earth  with  beauty,  and  brims  the  ocean  with  the  waters,  and  fills  all 
heaven  with  His  gloiy  and  His  blessedness."        F.  W.  Dabnton. 


About  forty  miles  from  Boston,  New  England,  on  the  coast,  lies  the 
quiet  little  town  of  New  Plymouth,  whose  far-famed  "  Hock ''  is  the 
most  sacred  square-yard  of  stone  upon  the  American  Continent  It 
was  the  first  piece  of  solid  ground  upon  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
set  foot  in  the  New  World,  when  that  frail  and  tiny  skiff,  the  "  May- 
flower/' had  brought  them  safely  out  of  the  land  of  their  captivity 
to  plant  the  standard  of  religious  freedom  by  the  cradle  of  a  new 
western  empire. 

Let  us  recall,  very  briefly,  the  story  of  that  memorable  enterprise. 
At  Scrooby,  a  Northampton  village,  as  early  as  1602,  a  little  church 
had  been  gathered  of  God-fearing  men,  meeting  in  the  large  Manor 
House  of  William  Brewster,  the  post-master.  It  was  ''  the  church 
in  his  house,"  after  the  Apostolic  model.  Its  members  soon  found, 
as  did  the  rest  of  the  Puritans,  that,  on  account  of  the  fearful 
persecution  to  which  they  were  subject,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
remain  in  England  and  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences, 
even  if  Eling  James  had  not  threatened  to  ''harry  them  out  of  the 
land  "  unless  they  conformed  to  the  Established  Church. 

Hearing  there  was  freedom  for  religion  in  Holland,  they  first 
sought  refuge  there.  But  finding  among  the  Dutchmen  too  many 
temptations  for  their  children,  and  not  enough  scSpe  for  their  trades, 
and  dreading  the  thought  of  their  families  being  brought  up  a^t 
Dutchmen,  they  resolved  to  seek  a  home  in  the  New  World,  where, 
under  the  sceptre  of  an  English  king,  they  might  be  free  from 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  After  repeated  attempts,  reverses,  delays 
and  disappointments,  the  Pioneer  Pilgrim  Company  set  sail  to  the 
New  World  in  the  little  "Mayflower,''  on  September  16th,  1620. 
They  were  a  helpless  company  of  a  hundred  God-fearing  men  and 
women,  with  only  Xl,700  in  their  combined  purses,  but  a  faith  in 
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their  hearts  which  could  remote  monntaiiis  of  difficultiea.  Nerer 
was  there  a  vessel  launched  upon  the  waters,  or  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  patriots,  deserving  of  greater  distinction,  or  bearing  such  a 
precious  freight,  or  worthy  of  a  more  cherished  remembrance,  than 
this  *'  Mayflower."  *'  Hail  to  thee,  poor  litde  ship,"  cries  Thomas 
Carljle,  "  poor,  common-looking  ship,  caulked  with  mere  oakum  and 
tar — ^but  what  ship  Aigo  or  miraculous  Epic  ship,  built  by  the 
Sea-gods,  was  other  than  a  foolish  bumbarge  in  comparison  t  Then, 
little  '  Mayflower,'  hadst  in  thee  a  veritable  Promethean  spark,  the 
life-spark  of  the  largest 'nation  on  our  eartL" 

After  sixty-four*  long  and  doleful  days  and  nights,  after  one  death 
and  one  birth  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  morning  of  November  9th, 
1620,  the  Pilgrims  obtained  their  first  view  of  the  American  coast — 
the  low  sand-hills  of  Cape  Cod.  They  had  thought  of  settling  at  the 
Hudson  j  but  there  they  would  probably  have  perished  nnder  the 
murderous  weapons  of  the  powerful  Red  Indians,  who  then  swarmed 
about  the  vast  savannahs  of  that  famous  stream.  But  around  this 
district  of  Cape  Cod  a  terrible  pestilence  had  lately  been  sweeping, 
carrying  off  30,000  Indians,  and  leaving  only  a  few  harmless  stragglers 
to  dispute  their  stay  or  resist  their  landing. 

On  December  8th,  1 620  (Friday)  the  exploring  party  steered  for  fifty 
miles  along  the  desolate  coast.  It  blew  a  hurricane.  They  rode  upon 
the  surge,  and  were  guided  to  a  piece  of  sandy  ground,  where  they 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  lee  of  a  small  island.  It  was  dark. 
They  were  wet  and  weary,  frost-bitten,  and  starving.  But  they  sue- 
'ceeded  in  kindling  a  fire,  and  when  the  morning  broke,  they  found  it 
to  be  an  uninhabited  island.  They  spent  the  Saturday  in  recruiting 
^heir  wearied  frames,  in  ''  drying  their  stuff,  and  thanking  God  for 
their  rescue." 

That  solitary  island,  now  called  Clark's  Island,  was  hallowed  by 
the  sacredness  of  a  regular  Sabbath  service,  for  though  time  was 
pressing,  and  their  anxious  wives  and  children  were  waiting  their 
return  to  the  ship,  no  consideration  on  earth  could  induce  these 
storm-beaten  men  to  rob  their  Maker  of  His  day,  or  any  portion  of 
it.  They  spent  the  whole  Sabbath  there,  and  sui*ely  no  hymn  was 
ever  sweeter  in  the  ear  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  than  that  which 
awoke,  for  the  firRt  time,  the  echoes  of  that  sea-girt  isle. 

*  Fift;  -'bur  from  England,  sixty-foor  from  Delph, 
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On  the  following  morning,  the  ever-memorable  Monday,  December 
11th,  thej  left  the  island,  and  landed  on  the  mainland.  They  explored 
the  harbour  into  which  they  had  been  driven,  and  observed  corn- 
fields, running  brooks,  and  every  convenience  for  a  settlement,  and 
on  that  spot  they  decided  to  fix  their  home.  They  stepped  ashore 
upon  a  large  granite  rock  which  then  projected  into  the  waves,  little 
dreaming  that  it  would  become  an  object  of  as  much  veneration  to 
their  innumerable  descendants  as  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca  to  the  feet  of 
the  pious  Moslem.  In  memory  of  the  hospitality  which  these  wan- 
derers had  received  in  the  last  town  of  Old  England  on  whic]i  their 
eyes  lingered,  they  resolved  to  call  the  settlement  New  Plymouth. 

I  could  not  possibly  be  at  Boston  without  going  twice  forty  miles 
out  of  my  way  to  visit  this  cradle  of  New  England — this  birthplace 
of  American  liberty.  No  part  of  the  United  States  is  more  England- 
like than  this  portion  of  Massachusetts.  There  was  the  low,  long 
coast  of  Clark's  Island,  where  the  first  Sabbath  was  spent,  and  away 
to  the  right  we  could  just  discern  the  line  of  Cape  Cod.  In  the  bay, 
where  the  Pilgrims  struggled  with  the  ice,  a  small  company  of  seals 
were  basking  iu  the  sun.  We  could  see  the  sandy  ground  where  the 
exploring  party  sheltered  themselves  under  the  lee  of  the  island.  All 
around  was  rich  verdure,  and  pastoral  beauty,  and  evidence  of 
abundance  and  prosperity.  Strange  contrast  to  the  scene  presented 
when  the  Pilgrims  landed  ! 

Upon  leaving  the  station,  we  first  found  our  way  to 

Pilgrims'  Hall, 

a  neat  building  which  has  been  set  apart  to  a  collection  of  relics  re- 
lating  to  the  Pilgi'ims  and  the  literature  of  Massachusetts.      A  large> 
portion  of  stone  was  many  years  ago   detached  from   the  famous- 
**  Hock,"  and  this  has  been  placed  in  the  groimds  in  front  of  this . 
hall^  carefully  railed  round,  and  on  the  iron  rails  have  been  cast  the 
names  of  the  gallant  company  who  risked  their  lives  in  the  "  May- 
flower."   The  chief  ornament  of  the  hall  la  Colonel  Henry  Sargenfis 
valuable  painting  of  the  landing,  very  precious  as  a  work  of  art,  but. 
not  historically  correct,  for  it  represents  some  Indians  at  hand  gazing 
-with  dread  upon  the  new-comers  as  they  leave  the  boat,  while  we 
know  that   none  of   the  natives  were  seen  till  weeks  after  the 
landing. 
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Amongst  tlie  curiosities  in  the  Hall,  I  may  mention, — a  cbsir  b^ 
longing  to  Governor  Carver,  the  trustj  sword  of  brave  C<^totn 
Miles  Standish;  the  cradle  in  which  was  rocked  Peregrine  WhiU^  the 
first  child  bom  to  the  Pilgrims  in  the  colony,  the  first  native-born 
New  Englander;  two  chairs  belonging  to  Elder  Brewster^  made 
apparently  for  penance  rather  than  for  rest  and  comfort;  and  a 
wooden  sofa  belonging  to  Oovemor  Hancock^  long  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  governor  at  one  end  and  his  wife  at  the  other  wiihont 
their  fe^t  touching.  There  are  also  a  spinning-jenny,  and  other 
domestic  articles  belonging  to  the  little  company.  There  are  also 
some  beautiful  historical  engravings  decorating  the  hall,  suchas  '^Ibe 
Ttetum  of  the  '  Mayflower,' "  where  the  Pilgrims  are  casting  their 
farewell  glance  at  the  vanishing  sail,  which  left  them  to  their  fate, 
^vithout  any  means  of  departing  whatever  disaster  might  beM 
them.  Another  engraving  represents  the  "  Waichhigfor  the  Arrival 
of  a  Provision  Ship,*'  when  their  supplies  had  almost  £Edled  them,  and 
starvation  was  staring  them  in  the  face.  Another  beautiful  picture 
represents  the  "Signing  of  the  Compact  in  the  Cabin  of  the  *May- 
flotoer,''^*  that  little  cabin  being  the  Runnymede  of  America,  and  that 
precious  document  its  "  Magna  Charta.''  On  leaving  the  hall,  we  made 
our  way  to  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  George  A  Tewksbury,  Congrega- 
tional minister  and  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrimage,  the  chnrch 
which  traces  its  origin  directly  up  to  the  Pilgrims.  It  has  had  a  che- 
quered history.  Sometimes  so  many  sought  dismissal  from  it,  to  found 
new  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  on  the  Church  Record  it  is 
8  tated  : — *'  This  poor  church  has  been  left  like  an  ancient  mother  grown 
old  and  forsaken  of  her  children,  though  not  in  their  affections,  yet 
in  regard  of  their  bodily  presence  and  personal  helpfulness;  her 
ancient  members  being  most  of  them  worn  away  by  death,  and  those 
of  later  times  being  like  children  translated  into  other  families,  and 
she  like  a  widow  left  alone  to  trust  in  God.  Thus,  she  that  had  made 
many  rich  becomes  herself  poor." 

Mr.  Tewksbury  is  the  nineteenth  pastor   of    the  church,  John 
Robinson  having  been  the  first. 

BuBiAi.   Hill. 

Rising  directly  from  the  back  of  the  chnrch  is  the  mount  called 
Burial  Hill,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  the  hayi 
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and  the  stirroimdiag  loealitj,  but  especially  interesting  as  the  spot 
where  the  remains  of  many  of  the  Pilgrims  rest.  With  an  indescrib- 
able interest  we  surrey  the  plain  and  tiny  gravestones  which  cover 
the  dnst  of  these  valiant  saints  of  God.  Some  have  on  them  little 
cherubs'  heads,  but  they  are  about  the  poorest  attempts  to  delineate  a 
cherubic  countenance  ever  made,  showing  clearly  that  these  exiles 
were  richer  in  faith  than  in  art.  But  some  of  the  inscriptions  are 
touching,  such  aB  this : — "  Here  endeth  the  pilgrimage  of  John  How- 
land  and  Elizabeth  his  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Carver.  They  arrived  in  the  '  Majflower.'  John  Holland  died  1672, 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  80 — the  last  man  that  was  left  of  those  who 
came  over  in  the  'Mayflower.'"  The  oldest  of  these  memorials  here  are 
tiny  slates  a  foot  square,  which  were  brought  over  from  the  old  country. 
On  another  stone  I  read,  *'  Beneath  this  stone  rest  the  ashes  of 
William  Bradford,  a  zealous  Paritan  and  sincere  Christian,  Governor 
of  Plymouth  Colony  firom  April,  1621,  to  1 65  7  (the  year  he  died,  aged 
69),  except  five  years  which  he  declined.  Qasa  patres  difficlllime 
adepti  sunt  nolite  impiger  relinquere" — ''Do  not  be  willing  suddenly 
to  Burrender  what  your  fathers  attained  to  with  the  utmost  difficulty." 
Bradford  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  having  in  the  midst 
of  exile  and  toil  made  considerable  attainments  in  many  scienceS|  and 
mastered  five  languages.  Through  thirty-seven  years  did  this  noble 
Puritan  guide  with  consummate  skill  and  admirable  temper  the  rising 
colony.  The  chronicle  says  that  once  or  twice  '*  by  importunity  he  got 
off"  a  rare  resignation  of  power  referred  to  on  the  tombstone.  There 
is  a  marble  monnment^of  a  large  and  handsome  character,  erected  by  the 
members  of  the  Cushman  family,  who  have  greatly  increased  and  flou- 
rished, which  thus  describes  their  distinguished  ancestor  : — "  Robert 
Cushman,  fellow-exile  with  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland,  afterwards  their 
chief  agent  in  England,  arrived  here  9  November,  1621,  with  Thomas 
Cushman  his  son.  He  preached,  December  9,  his  celebrated  sermon 
upon  'The  Danger  of  Self-love  and  the  Sweetness  of  True  Friendship.' 
He  returned  to  England  December  the  13  th,  to  vindicate  the  enterprise 
of  Christian  emigration^  and  there  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
■colony  till  1625,  when,  having  purposed  to  make  Plymouth  his  per- 
manent home,  he  died,  lamented  by  the  Forefathers  as  their  ancient 
friend,  who  was  as  their  right  hand"  On  another  side  of  the  monu- 
ment IB  this  extract  firom  the  sermon  referred  to,  which  is  said  to  have 
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been  the  first  regular  discourse  to  which  the  Pilgrims  listened  on  the 
American  coast : — ''  As  jour  care  has  been  to  settle  religion  here  be- 
fore either  property  or  population,  so  I  praj  you,  go  on.  Bejoice  that 
you  have  this  honor.  God  was  your  riches,  and  I  trust  you  shall  be 
repaid  again  double  and  treble  in  this  world.  Yea — and  the  memory 
of  this  action  shall  never  die/' 

On  Bui'ial  Hill  are  likewise  various  little  marble  tablets,  with  such 
inscriptions  as  these  : — "  This  monument  marks  the  spot  where  the 
watch  was  erected,  1643."  ''This  monument  mai*ks  the  spot  where 
the  fort  was  built,  1621." 

The    Rock. 

Leaving  Burial  Hill,  we  descended  through  the  town  to  the  shore, 
and  there,  on  a  little  open  space,  pressed  in  by  various  wharfs  and 
offices,  is  erected  a  graceful  granite  canopy,  about  16  or  20  feet  in 
height.  It  contains  no  inscription,  but  it  covers  a  dark  boulder-stone, 
let  into  the  groimd,  which  tells  its  own  tale.  It  is  Plymouth  Rock! 
It  was  out  in  the  water  when  the  Pilgrims,  or  as  the  people  there 
prefer  to  call  them,  the  Forefatlura^  first  landed  upon  it^  but  the  land 
has  over-reached  upon  the  deep,  and  the  rock  was  in  danger  of  being 
buried  by  the  increasing  wharfage,  and  hence  this  massive  and  costly 
canopy.  The  Bock  is  scarcely  two  yards  square.  It  has  served  as  a 
pulpit  to  many  a  New  England  orator  when  exciting  his  countiymen 
to  great  and  noble  deeds.  In  all  thriving  towns  and  cities  the  day 
of  landing  is  commemorated  as  "  Thanksgiving  Day,"  and  here  the 
noblest  genius  and  highest  oratory  of  their  admiring  descendants  are 
called  into  exercise  to  trace  the  far-stretching  consequences  of  that 
eventful  landing. 

"  Aje,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  fint  they  trod ; 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 
Freedom  to  worship  God.'' 

Between  the  '*  Bock "  and  Burial  Hill,  on  some  rising  ground 
now  forming  a  street,  many  human  bones  were,  some  time  ago,  dis- 
covered, and  these  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
perished  under  the  privations  of  their  first  struggles.  We  are  told 
that  the  Pilgrims  buried  their  first  dead  secretly,  and  placed  no  head- 
stone or  memorial  of  any  kind  over  their  remains,  in  order  that  the 
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straggling  Indians  might  not  see  how  death  had  thinned  and  enfeebled 
their  ranks.  They  levelled  and  sowed  over  that  first  <'  God's  acre/' 
rich  with  some  of  the  best  seed  ever  sown  for  a  harvest  of  glory. 
These  bones  were  sacredly  collected,  and  are  treasured  in  the  granite 
saroophagos  of  the  canopy. 

Standing  on  that  rock,  after  having  traversed  fifteen  hundred  miles 
of  American  territory,  aboundiog  with  all  the  elements  of  the  highest 
civilisation  and  the  noblest  forms  of  religion,  who  could  but  be  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
and  who  could  but  venerate  the  spot  where  that  mustard-seed  was 
planted  which  has  grown  into  such  a  wide-spreading  tree  ? 

The    Court-house 

of  Plymouth  ia  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit,   for  there,  treasured 

amongst  the  archives  of  the  town,  are  some  of  the  earliest  documents 

relating  to  the  Pilgrims.     There  are  preserved  the  bond  fide  signatures 

of  several  of  these  illustrious  men,  such  as  the  redoubtable  Miles 

Standish,  Edward  Winslow,  and  William  Bcadford.  One  very  curious 

and  deeply  interesting  document  is  the  first  division  which  was  made 

of  their  property  or  stock  upon  arrival.     It  contains  such  items  as 

these :  ^'  This  lot,  the  least  of  four  black  heifers  which  came,  and  two 

she-goats,  fell  to  Edward  Winslow."     '^  Edward  Winslow  has  sold  to 

Miles  Standish  six  alharea  in  the  red  cow.*'    How  very  scarce  their 

cattle  must  have  been,  or  how  vety  precious  and  prolific  this  many- 

ownered  animal !  Amongst  other  precious  documents  in  their  archives 

is  a  MS.  Justification,  by  John  Robinson  and  William  Bradford,  of 

their  separation  from  the  Church  of  England. 

On  the  highest  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Plymouth  there  has  been  in 
the  course  of  erection  for  the  last  twenty  years  a  most  imposing 
granite  monument,  which  will  ultimately  attain  to  about  100  feet  in 
height.  It  is  called  the  "  Forefathers  Memorial."  On  the  basement 
are  already  carved  their  honoured  names.  Various  colossal  figures  of 
Piety,  Patience,  &c.,  are  coming  into  shape  in  the  studios  of  the  artists  to 
whonr  they  have  been  entrusted.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  this 
year  the  crowning  figure  of  Liberty  will  be  placed  in  position.  There 
ia  a  society  of  eminent  men,  with  a  numerous  membership  throughout 
the  States,  which  makes  all  that  relates  to  the  Pilgrims  its  special 
investigation  and  care. 
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Of  this  storj  of  the  PUgrim  Fathers  we  esa  nerer  tire.  It  will  be 
a  dark  daj  for  the  world  when  that  epic  fails  to  awaken  enthnnaBBL 
on  either  side  of  the  world  of  dividing  waters.  No  otiier  people  csn 
boast  of  an  origin  such  as  belongs  to  New  England.  No  other  peq»le 
can  find  in  their  annals  a  tale  at  once  so  true  and  so  beaatifol — so  au- 
thentic, and  yet  so  rich  in  a  sublime  pathos^  a  pathos  such  as  belongs  to 
the  ideal  world  of  legend,  mjtb,  or  drama.  It  tells  adventures  more 
heart-stirring  than  those  of  Trojan  ^neas.  It  shows  how  neither 
marfcial  ambition,  commercial  greed,  nor  mere  love  of  enterprise  moved 
the  Delph  Haven  refugees,  but  the  fear  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
liberty ;  and  how  from  first  to  last  the  voyage  of  the  "  Mayflower" 
received  its  impetus  from  the  power  of  Christian  piety  which  identifies 
itself  with  all  that  is  great  and  hopeful  in  America  to-day. 

BoUon.  Robert  Best. 


(r€0rge  Moore,  Merchant  and  Philanthropist.  B7  Samuel  Smiles, 
LL.D.     (George  Houtledge  and  Sons.) 

The  world  is  the  richer  for  this  narrative  of  a  noble  life,  even  as  it 
was  the  richer  through  the  life  itself.  No  one  who  knew  George 
Moore  will  forget  his  stimulating  voice  and  ways;  his  business 
activity  and  skill ;  his  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others^ 
pirticularly  of  the  most  peedy ;  his  common-sense,  manliness,  reso- 
lution, integrity,  and  benevolence.  In  his  character  there  was  a 
beautiful  blending  together  of  energy,  frankness,  and  sympathy. 
This  biography  shows  how  in  his  later  years  generous  purposes  and 
deeds  became  ennobled  by  Christian  faith,  humility,  and  love. 

Whatever  the  disadvantages  of  his  early  home,  George  Moore 
could  say,  ''  My  father  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  North-country 
yeoman,  whose  fore-elders  had  lived  at  the  same  place  for  generations. 
His  integrity,  generosity^  and  love  of  truth  left  influences  on  my 
life  and  character  for  which  I  can  never  be  too  thaukfuL  I  have 
often  said  that  I  think  he  never  told  a  lie  in  his  lif&  The  only  time 
he  flogged  me  was  for  telling  a  lie,  and  I  never  felt  so  sorry  for  any- 
thing as  to  have  grieved  him.  He  had  as  great  a  moral  ooonge  as 
any  man  I  ever  knew." 

In  Cumberland,  at  that  time^  any  man,  although  he  had  tailed  in 
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Other  poTSttita,  was  considered  able  to  keep  a  school.  Under  these 
circiimstanoes  the  pupils  were  taught  yery  little,  and  Oeoige  always 
felt  the  deficiency  of  his  early  training.  When  apprenticed  at  Wig- 
town, his  geniality  of  disposition  made  temptations  to  intemperance 
and  gambling  the  more  perilous,  but  the  sense  of  danger  gave  scope 
for  that  energy  of  character  which  afterwards  became  so  conspicuous. 
Nanny  Grave?  was  right  when  she  said  to  his  father,  on  his  leaving 
home  for  London,  ''Depend  upon't  yer-son*ll  either  be  a  great  nowt 
or  a  great  soommat." 

After  many  disappointments  he  obtained  an  engagement  at  Orafton 
House,  and  while  there,  one  day  seeing  the  young  daughter  of  his 
employer,  he  said,  "  If  ever  I  marry,  that  girl  shall  be  my  wife.*' 
Dissatisfied  with  the  retail  trade,  he  entered  a  wholesale  house  of 
businesa  His  qualities  as  a  skilful,  plodding  and  successful  com- 
mercial  traveller  were  soon  developed,  so  that  he  was  designated 
by  his  associates  ''  the  Napoleon  of  Watling  Street"  This  led  to  his 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Oroucock  and  Copestake.  The 
vision  of  his  early  love  stimulated  him  to  self-improvement  and 
devotion  to  business.  For  eleven  years  he  toiled  on  without  a 
holiday.  Disappointed  in  his  first  declaration  of  love  to  Eliza  Ray, 
he  with  his  characteristic  pertinacity  made  a  second  appeal,  and 
found  his  wish  gratified.  When  health  failed  through  too  rigorous 
demands  upon  it^  under  medical  advice  George  Moore  began  to  hunt, 
and  notwithstanding  seven  falls  on  the  first  day  he  so  persevered  as 
to  become  one  of  t!ie  best  and  boldest  riders. 

Benevolent  objects,  both  in  London  and  in  Cumberland,  began  more 
and  more  to  receive  his  sympathy  and  his  support  He  made  the 
existence  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Schools  a 
part  of  his  business.  After  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  particular 
cases,  he  sought  so  to  help  others  as  to  stimulate  them- to  help  them- 
selves. Plans  were  carried  out  in  Cumberland  for  the  improvement 
of  the  primary  schools,  the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  the  dwelling- 
places  and  morals  of  the  poor. 

Personal  sickness  uid  the  death  of  his  wife  became  the  occasions  of 
more  serious  thought  He  says,  '<  In  looking  back  upon  my  past  life, 
J  have  a  great  deal  to  deplore  and  repent  of.  In  my  struggling  dayp, 
-w'hen  I  travelled  and  worked  on  Sunday  and  Saturday,  and  some* 
times  all  night,  I  scarcely  ever  heard  the  Word  of  God.     I  did  not 
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tmderstand  the  scheme  of  salvation,  yet  strange  to  saj  I  had  asinoere 
bdi^  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.''  The  sense  of  sin  made  him  eager 
for  reconciliation  to  God.  The  counsels  of  Christian  friends  were 
welcomed,  and  at  last  the  perplexed  one  could  write,  "  I  believe  the 
Grospel.  I  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  receive  with  confidence 
the  promise  that  '  He  that  heareth  My  word,  and  believeth  on  Him 
that  sent  Me,  hatb,  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condem- 
nation, but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.'" 

A  strong  desire  was  now  felt  for  the  spiritual    welfare  of  his 
employes,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  Evangelical  truth  generaUy.    Daily 
religious  worship  was  established  in  his   house  of  business,  and 
missionaries  were  employed  in  different  destitute  parts  of  Cumber- 
land.    Chiistian  books  were  provided  for  circulation.     Whatever  he 
undertook  was  thoroughly  done,  and  the  co-operation  of  others  was 
skilfully  secured.     After  his  second  marriage  Whitehall,  his  residence 
in  Cumberland,  became  more  than  ever  the  centre  of  active  and 
pleasant  life  for  all  classes ;  simplicity  and  naturalness  were  in  no- 
wise destroyed  by  prosperity.     It  was  his  wish  so  to  use  wealth  as 
to  make  others  the  better  and  the  happier  for  it     While  attached  to 
the  Church  of  England,  George  Moore  could  honestly  record,  "  I 
always  thank  God  that  I  am  no  sectaiian.     I  belong  to  all  the 
Christian  people  in  all  the  world.     I  heartily  wish  that  they  all 
belonged  to  one  denomination — the  universal  Church  of  Christ"    He 
had  the  courage  of  his  religious  convictions,  and  was  never  ashamed  of 
uttering  them.     Bagged-schools,  reformatories,  orphanages,  hospitals, 
and  kindred  institutions  were  benefited  by  his  liberal  help.     Fifteen 
thousand  pounds  were  spent,  and  ^250  a  year  subscribed,  towards 
providing  for  the  spiritual  destitution  of  a  district  in  Somen  Town. 
The  City  missionaries  were  cheered  in  their  work  by  his  sympathetic 
aid.     The  relief  of  the  famishing,  through  the  siege  of  Paris,  was 
a  service  undertaken  and  fulfilled  with  no  less  energy  than  discretioD. 
He  could  say^  *'  Every  day  I  live  I  feel  more  and  more  my  respon- 
sibilities.    God  has  given  me  means,  and  I  want  to  give  them  hack 
to  Him,"  again,  "  Let  me  see  to  it  that  the  work  I  am  doing,  and  my 
daily  life,  my  charities,  my  behaviour^  my  business,  my  inflaence, 
my  motives,  are  such  that  when  the  fire  tries  them  something  may 
abide."    His  hope  was  not  in  his  good  deeds,  but  in  the  Lord  Jesas 
Christ    To  please  Him  was  the  supreme  joy  of  his  life,    Homiftlj 
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speaking,  but  for  his  wish  to  help  the  Nurses'  Home  at  Carlisle,  the 
▼isit  to  that  city,  which  ended  so  fatally^  would  not  have  been  made, 
and  years  of  service  for  the  good  of  men  might  still  have  been  enjoyed. 
Bat  there  is  no  mistake  with  God.  Both  in  giving  to  the  world 
this  life  of  Christian  beneficence,  and  in  taking  it  away.  He  bids  us 
learn  of  him  who  would  often  say,  ''  Do  your  best ;  do  your  best ; 
always  do  your  best  in  everything."  There  are'*  many  incidents  in 
this  biography  deserving  notice,  and  many  lessons  suggested  by  this 
noble  life,  which  we  have  not  space  to  indicate,  but  we  strongly 
advise  our  readers  to  get  the  book  and  study  it  for  themselves. 


Temperance  Physiology,  Bj  John  Guthrie,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Glas- 
gow :  Scottish  Temperance  League).  This  work  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  the  benefits  secured  by  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  as  a  regular  beverage.  The  arguments  are  pre- 
sented in  a  temperate  spirit,  and  deserve  the  candid  consideration 
of  all  persons. — Tlwronghness  in  Christian  Life  and  FracHce,  By 
the  Bev.  Sir  Emilius  Bayley,  Bart.,  B.D.  (London :  Hatchard's). 
Thoroughness  is  essential  to  success,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in 
secular  lifa  The  conrictions  of  an  earnest,  liberal,  and  Evangelical 
Churchman  are  given  in  this  volume  with  clearness  and  force.  The 
table  of  contents  is  a  model  of  analysis,  and  an  evidence  that  we 
hare  here  the  fruits  of  careful  thought. — The  Lord's  Host ;  or,  Lessons 
from  the  Book  of  Joshua,  By  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Butler,  M.A.  (Edin- 
burgh :  William  Oliphant  and  Co.).  The  avowed  object  of  the  author 
is,  '*  To  enforce  the  spiritual  and  practical  lessons,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  history,  of  the  Book  of  Joshua." 
The  aim  of  the  writer  is  likely  to  be  secured  by  his  work. — Comfort 
in  Trouble.  By  the  Bev.  Samuel  Martin  (London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton).  This  small  volume  will  be  read  with  increased  interest 
now  that  the  author  has  been  called  away  to  the  everlasting  rest  It 
is  the  last  from  his  loving  hand  and  heart,  and  its  preparation  amidst 
peculiar  physical  weakness  is  but  another  proof  of  the  sympathetic 
spirit  which  so  characterized  our  friend,  and  which  so  qualified  him 
to  be  the  guide  and  comforter  of  others.  These  sermons  and  out- 
lines of  sermons  will  be  a  balm  to  wearied  and  troubled  spirits, 
as  they  are  found  to  bear  unconscious  witness  to  the  increasing  joy 
of  a  beloved  disciple  and  teacher;  who  now  rests  from  his  labours. 
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but  vHose  works  follow  bim. — Evolution^  ike  Stone  Bookj  and  the 
Mosaic  Record  of  Creation.  By  Thomas  Cooper  (London :  Hodder 
and  Stougbton).  This  is  a  popular  statement  of  the  geological 
argument  against  the  extreme  evolutionist  theory.  The  author 
fitvours  the  idea  that  the  six  days  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  were  ordinary  days,  during  which  the  leading  facte  of 
creation  were  made  known,  in  visions,  to  Adam. — The  Eomance  of 
the  Streets.  By  a  London  Rambler  (London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton). 
This  narrative  of  the  difficulties,  discouragements^  and  successes  in 
the  work  of  City  missionaries  and  others,  deserves  the  appreciation 
which  is  indicated  by  its  having  reached  the  seventh  edition.— -?*«■ 
destination  and  Free  WUl  By  John  Forbes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages,  Aberdeen  (Edinburgh  :  T.  land  T.  Clark).  The 
natural  freedom  of  the  will  to  choose  or  to  reject  the  gracious  offer 
of  salvation  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  skilfully  and  forcibly 
maintained^  and  the  fallacy  of  ideas  that  favour  fatalism  is  admirably 
exposed,  in  this  small  treatise.  The  author  shows  that  the  West- 
minstSr  Confession  of  Faith,  while  Calvinistic  in  its  teaching  about 
election,  is  free  from  the  erroneous  theory  of  Calvin  concerning  the 
reprobation  of  the  impenitent. 


Ilftos  of  aixx  Cj^ur^M* 

MINISTERIAL  CHANGES    AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Flower,  M.A.,  of  Basingstoke,  has  settled  over  the 
church  at  Addison  Street,  Nottingham. 

Rev.  S.  E.  Dodue,  of  South  Molton,  at  Bassingboume. 

Rev.  J.  Thomas,  of  Wrexham,  at  Maesyronen  and  Glasbnry. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Whitfield,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  at  Haslingden. 

Rev.  John  Barnes,  of  Fareham,  at  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Rev.  T.  Stimpson,  of  Salford,  at  Tettenhall  Wood. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Finn,  MA.,  of  Lymm,  at  Wellington  Road  South, 
Stockport. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Da  vies,  of  Ebbw  Vale,  Monmouthshire,  at  Llandovery. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Brioos,  of  Bradford,  at  Salem  Chapel,  OUey. 

Rev,  G.  Avery,  of  Newmarket,  at  Shanklin,  I.W. 

Rev.  Jesse  Taylor,  of  Airedale  College,  at  Woodfaouse. 

Rev.  J.  Williamson,  of  Douglas,  at  Newiand  Church,  Linoc^lB* 
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RESIGNATIONS. 
Rev.  Absalom  Clark  has  resigned  bis  charge  at  Stockport. 
Rev.  S.  T.  Williams,  at  London  Road,  Leicester. 
Hev.  T.  Lord,  at  Salem  Chapel,  Great  Bridga 
Rrv.  J.  Samson,  at  Sheemess. 
Rev.  E.  Jukes,  at  TJxbridge. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Rev.  C.  Whyte,  M. A.,  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  at  Nairn ; 
the  Revs.  Dr.  Palsford,  J.  Anderson,  J.  Pillans,  and  D.  H.  Philip 
took  part  in  the  services. 

Rev.  S.  H.  J.  Gaffer,  at  Wrexham,  by  the  Revs.  Professor  Chap- 
man, W.  B.  Joseph,  R.  W.  Uoyd,  T.  Gasquoine,  and  J.  G.  Rogers, 
RA. 

Rev.  Esau  Joseph,  at  Tampleton,  Pembrokeshire,  by  the  Revs.  J. 
Joseph,  W.  A.  GriflSths,  Professor  Jones,  D.  Davies,  W.  Davies,  J. 
Griffiths,  and  L.  James. 

NEW  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  &c. 

A  NEW  church  was  formed  at  Dolgelly  on  June  7th,  in  connection 
with  the  English  chapel  recently  opened  in  that  town.  The  Rev. 
B.  Griffith  presided. 

New  mission  premises  were  opened  on  July  8th  in  the  Nor- 
mantoi?  "Road,  Derby,  in  connection  with  the  Victoria  Street  Church. 
The  dedicatory  servicer  as  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Crosbie,  1A,A,, 
LL.B. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  school  chapel  at  Wolverton  was  laid  on 
July  2nd,  by  R.  Bore,  Esq. 

The  new  church  at  Prescot  was  opened  on  July  16th,  by  the  Revs. 
J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  W.  Dick,  and  others. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Sunday-school  at  Rugby  was  laid 
July  18th,  by  Alderman  Manton. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  church  at  WorraJi,  near  Sheffield, 
was  laid  July  22nd,  by  J.  Wycliffe  Wilson,  Esq. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  church  at  Tunstall  were  laid  on  July 
29th,  by  Mr.  T.  Bostock  and  Mr.  Heap. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  lecture  hall  and  school-rooms  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  church  at  Stormont  Road,  Lavender  Hill,  was 
laid  July  20th,  by  J.  Kemp  Welch,  Esq. 
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A  NEW  church  was  opened  at  Beckenham  on  July  30th,  by  Revs. 
E.  White  and  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D. 

The  memorial  stone  of  Union  Church  School  extension  buildiBgs, 
Hanwell,  was  laid  on  August  1st,  by  Henry  Wright,  Esq. 

The  new  church  at  Aberfeldy  was  opened  August  1st.  The  dedi- 
catory  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  James  Kennedy,  M.  A.,  and  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rer.  J.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  both  sons  of  the 
first  pastor  of  the  church. 

Memorial  stones  of  a  new  school-room  connected  with  Park  Road 
Chapel,  Aston,  were  laid  July  31st,  by  Councillor  Patteaon  and  Mr. 
J.  Bickerton  Williams. 

DEATHS. 

Rev.  Evan  Pritchards,  of  Sciwen,  died  at  Cardiff,  July  2nd,  in 
the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  46  th  of  his  ministry. 

Rev.  William  Braden,  pastor  of  the  King's  Weigh  House  Chapel, 
on  July  20th,  aged  37. 

Rev.  John  James,  at  Barmouth,  July  21st,  aged  74. 

Rev.  David  Blow,  at  Finchley  Road,  on  July  28th,  aged  73. 

Rev.  W.  Gill,  at  Blackheath,  aged  66. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacramen- 
tal Collections  in  aid  of  the  '*  Widows'  Fund  ** : — ^Kensington,  by 
Mr.  H.  Holbom,  £10 ;  Headingley,  by  Mr.  R  Stapley,  £6  Us.  9i  ; 
Liverpool,  Crescent  Chapel,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Stephens,  X4  149.  7d. ; 
Bootle,  by  Mr.  I.  O.  Jones,  £3  5s. ;  Hastings,  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Howell, 
£2  2a  ;  Soaton,  by  Rev.  W.  Phillips,  £1  16s. ;  Jersey,  by  Rev.  P. 
Binet,  £1  Is.  4d. 


Note. — ^The  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  have  for 
some  time  past  had  under  consideration  tl^e  diseoTiHnuanee  <if  ^^ 
portraits,  as  they  are  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and  are  not 
appreciated  as  in  former  years,  photographic  portraits  being  gener&Uj 
preferred  to  anything  the  engraver's  art  can  produce.  The  proposed 
alteration  would  enable  the  publishers  to  give  additional  letterpress, 
and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  Magazine.  Befon,  however, 
making  such  a  change,  the  Managers  would  be  glad  to  receive  any 
communications  from  subscribers  on  the  subject. 
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L— ftort^  liibis — Sm8tt«. 

THE  year  1877  has  been  as  uneventful,  as  regards  our  mission  work,  as 
the  previous  one.     Of  course  it  would  have  been  pleasant  if  we 
could  have  spoken  of  one  and  another  who  had  come  out  from  heathenism 
and  openly  embraced  the  religion  of  Christ.    However  lofty  the  sense  of 
duty  which  might  sustain  some  men  in  their  work,  irrespective  of  all  direct 
results,  or  indeed  of  any  results  at  all,  most  missionaries,  along  with  those 
who  send  them  out  and  sustain  them,  pray  for  and  work  for,  aye,  and 
expect  direct  results.     Of  such  direct  results  in  the  shape  of  baptisms  from 
the  heathen  we  have  none  to  record.     It  is  not  always  easy,  however,  to 
estimate  results  in  mission  work.    What  often  satisfies  and  cheers  the 
missionary  in  this  work  does  not  always  satisfy  those  who  look  on — 
perhaps  from  a    distance.      It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  humanly 
speaking — ^and  it  is  through  human  agencies,  and  in  conjunction  with 
human  wills,  that  the  Divine  plans  are  as  a  rule  carried  out — ^there  are 
Tarious  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken  before  a  man  can  be  brought  to  the 
avowal  of  a  new  faith.    Ignorance  must  be  taught,  prejudice  overcome  ; 
and  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  in  connection  with  these  first  steps  that 
a  missionary's  work  lies.    No  one  supposes  that  the  missionaxy  himself, 
however  good  he  may  be,  can  really  convert  a  single  individual.    All  he 
can  do  is  to  teach,  or  preach,  and  so  inform  and  instruct  the  mind  of  his 
hearers;  the  act  of  yielding  to  the  teaching  and  openly  professing  a  change 
of  thought  and  feeling,  that  must  rest  with  God  and  each  free  and  respon- 
Bible  soul  alone.    If  this  teaching  and  preaching,  these  attempts  to  impart 
truth  and  so  drive  out  error,  are  to  be  thought  of  as  results  of  mission 
work,  then  we  may  reckon  that  the  work  of  the  year  has  not  been  in  vain. 
The  bazaar  preaching  has  been  regidarly  kept  up,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  Bible  instruction  given  in  the  school  through  the  week,  the  Sunday- 
school  has  been  re-opened,  and  a  good  deal  more  has  been  done  in  other 
ways,  both  in  Benares  itself  and  in  the  country  round  about. 
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Bazaar  Preaching. — Rev.  D.  Hutton. 

I  have  had  fixed  stations  for  every  daj  of  the  week,  and  have  gone  to 
them  regularly  week  by  weeL  The  congregations  have  been  good,  and  we 
have  thus  had  excellent  opportunities  for  making  known  the  Gospel 
There  has  been  little  discussion,  chiefly  because  I  have  steadily  refused  to 
begin  cmy  disputation  in  the  bazaar.  We  might  have  had  any  amoont  of 
it  almost  every  day,  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  little  if  any  good  is 
done  by  it.  I  have  always  invited  those  who  wished  to  argue  religio«« 
questions  to  come  to  my  house,  but  they  seldom  come.  As  a  rule  it  is  not 
because  a  man  wants  to  know  the  truth  about  Christianity  that  he  begins 
or  wishes  to  begin  a  discussion  in  the  bazaar,  but  simply,  and  veiyaatn- 
rally  too,  because  he  is  anxious  to  say  all  he  can  for  his  own  religion.  I 
have  never  made,  nor  do  I  allow  the  Catechists  to  make,  any  dinot 
attacks  on  Hindooism.  It  only  irritates,  and  often  provokes  angry  loteit 
and  recrimination;  and  the  lives  and  deeds  of  too  many  protmaiag 
Christians  in  India  offer  but  too  plain  and  inviting  a  mark  for  aagiy 
and  stinging  aceusation. 

I  have  always  found  it  wiser — as  avoiding  discussion  and  leaving  a 
better  and  deeper  impression — to  make  known  in  the  best  way  I  ooold  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  to  gather  up  the  broken  threads  of  truth  to  be  forad 
in  Hindooism,  and  seek  to  link  them  on  to  The  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jeiu 
Christ.  Hindooism,  degrading  as  it  is  as  a  religious  system,  in  many  «f 
its  ceremonies,  and  in  some  of  its  vast  and  often  profound  literature;,  gives 
expression  to  some  of  the  deepest  wants  and  noblest  Innginga  of  tlie 
human  soul ;  and  it  is  by  acknowledging  and  ^eekiag  to  satisfy  thsse^  ss 
Christianity  alone  can  satisfy  them,  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  missioDttj 
can  best  do  his  work.  The  progress  may  be  slow,  but  there  is  enough  of 
the  Divine  in  every  man's  nature  to  enable  him  to  understand  and  feel  ibe 
truth,  and  there  is  enough  that  is  attractive  and  winsome  in  God's 
Eevelation  of  The  Truth  in  Christ  to  make  it  the  "  power  of  God  onto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ; "  and  it  is  by  keeping  hold  on  these 
two  great  facts  that  the  missionary  must  do  his  work  in  earnestness  and 
faith.  But  then  there  are  so  few  to  do  the  work.  In  a  gretit  toi 
important  city  like  Benares  there  ought  to  be  five  or  six  times,  at  Istat, 
the  number  of  missionaries  there  ate.  The  work  of  bazaar  preachiQg  is  s 
difficidt  one,  requiring  special  qualifications,  learning,  patience,  tact^  leadj 
and  free  use  of  the  vernacular,  and,  above  all,  an  humble  jqunt  and 
unwavering  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  there  are  ao  few  who 
really  feel  themselves  adapted  for  the  work,  that  it  is  no  wonder  bat  Utile 
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progress  i&made.    It  is  high  time  the  Choroh  of  Christ  was  really  awake 
to  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and,  instead  of  playing  at  missions,  as  one 
oi  oar  greatest  of  modem  missionaries  has  said,  be  ready  to  consecrate 
more  of  her  wealth  and  life  in  the  shape  of  loving  and  deyoted  men  and 
women  to  the  work  of  making  known  Christ  in  the  world. 

Ab  the  outcome  of  the  work  in  the  Bazaar,  I  may  safely  say  that  the 
Gospri  haff  been  folly  and  freely  proclaimed,  prejudices  haye  been  removed, 
the  good  will  and  interest  of  many  have  been  awakened,  and  the  people 
have  been  taught  that  Christianity  does  not  consist  'Mn  meat  and  in 
driak,"  but  "  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Itinerating. — Bev.  J.  A.  Lambert. 
This  year  we  have  spent  six  weeks  in  tents,  doing  all  we  could  to  bring 
the  truths  of  Christianity  to  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  and  poor 
amongst  the  villages.     Our  plan,  as  usual,  was  to  stay  sufficiently  long  in 
a  place  to  become  friendly  and  familiar  with  the  people,  and,  by  means  of 
tents,  to  extend  omr  influence  a  trifle  farther  from  the  centre  which  has 
now  been  formed  for  our  district  work  at  the  rural  mission  of  Mangaree. 
Of  all  the  work  that  a  missionary  does,  there  is  nothing  that  harmonises 
with  one^s  original  home  ideas  of  what  that  work  is  so  much  as  this  of 
itinerating  amongst  the  people.     By  this  means  we  move  as  the  people 
moTe,  sit  as  they  sit,  come  upon  them  on  their  journeys,  at  their  work,  in 
their  fields,  by  their  wells,  under  the  shadow  of  their  trees  and  homes, 
and  find  them  just  as   they  are,  occupied  in  their  rustic  labours  and 
habits,  unsophisticated  in  all  the  deceit  and  trickery  of  city  life.     It  is 
here  that  one's  sympathies  for  the  heathen  in  this  country  are  most  deeply 
moved,  and  one's  heart  is  most  drawn  out  towards  them.     To  my  mind,  it  is 
the  most  promising  field  of  missionary  labour ;  and  yet,  from  various 
causes,  such  as  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer,  the  rains  of  the 
autumn,  the  unyielding  demands  of  school  and  city  work,  &c.,  it  is,  in 
this  part  of  India,  the  most  neglected   of  all  missionary  effort.      For 
carrying  it  on  efficiently  and   continually  we  need  far  more  money  and 
many  more  men  ^  and  so  long  as  the  6hurch  fails  to  realise — ^much  as  it  is 
spoken  of — the  extent  of  the  country  and  population  of  India  and  the 
compamtive  paucity  of  labourers,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  matters  will  not 
much  mend  in  this  direction.     It  is  in  this  that  the  missionary  seems  to 
come  so  dose  to  the  actual  lifb  and  teachmg  of  Christ  during  His  ministry. 
You  sit  by  the  well,  and  talk  of  the  water  of  life  ;  with  the  potters,  and  tell 
of  the  great  Mast^-hand,  who  makes  and  fiuthions  us  all  asoording  to  His 
wfll ;  with  the  weaver,  and  speak  of  the  mysterious  web  of  life  ;  by  the 
stream  with  the  bather,  and  call  to  his  mind  the  ocean  of  life  with  its 
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fihores  of  eternity  and  the  Mighty  One  who  lands  us  there.  Ydnwalk  with 
the  pilgrim  weary  and  sick,  and  direct  him  to  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life ;  with  the  ploughman,  and  suggest  to  him  the  harder  soil  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  ploughshare  of  God's  Providence  in  sickness^  sonov, 
bereavement,  and  death ;  with  the  sower,  and  tell  of  the  tares  and  the 
wheat ;  and  so  on,  wherever  you  go,  you  meet  with  those  whose  simple 
minds  lay  hold  of  truths  which,  thus  connected  with  their  daily  life  and 
habits,  they  do  not  quickly  forget.  Has  not  the  Church  of  Christ  many 
who  would  of  all  things  delight  in  following  out  such  a  ministry  as  this  t 
Then  why  are  they  not  up  and  at  it,  following  where  the  Master  has  led! 

School  Work. — Rev.  G.  M.  Bulloch, 
As  in  the  previous  year,  I  have  been  engaged  three  hours  daily  in  the 
teaching  of  the  First  Year's  F.  A.  and  the  Entrance  Classes  in  the  following 
subjects.  The  former  read  Ancient  History,  Chemistry,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  the  latter.  Physical  Geography,  Indian  and  British  History,  as 
required  for  the  Calcutta  University.  The  classes  have  not  been  quite  up 
to  the  mark  this  year,  some  youths  having  been  enrolled  who  were  scarcely 
fit  for  them.  Now  the  most  of  this  work  would  probably  not  be  styled 
direct  mission  work,  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that,  even  by  means  of  the 
above  subjects,  we  have  been  able  in  a  measure  to  exert  a  Christian  in- 
fluence— for  this  is  our  main  object — such  as  weuld  not  be  permitted  in 
the  other  class  of  public  schools.  In  this  way  we  are  depositing  a  little 
Leaven,  which,  we  trust,  will  help  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

In  the  Bible  Class  we  can  exert  a  direct  influence,  which  deepens  the 
Christianising  tendency  of  the  school,  and  afiects  the  minds  of  our  students 
towards  Christianity,  if  it  does  not  lead  them  to  adopt  entirely  its  piin- 
ciples.  During  the  year  the  class  carefully  studied  with  me  the  whole  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Matthew.  Occasionally  we  had 
vigorous  discussions,  but  more  generally  the  time  was  taken  up  with  a 
calm  and  exhaustive  explanation  of  the  most  salient  points  in  the  histoiy 
of  Christ  and  His  mission.  And  I  may  add  that  it  was  always  adodtted 
by  the  class  that  Christ's  life  was  unimpeachable,  and  His  teaching  most 
ennobling.  The  elucidation  of  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount"  was  to  me 
very  enjoyable,  for,  as  we  went  from  portion  to  portion  of  that  wonderful 
storehouse  of  truth,  the  class  seemed  pleased  and  charmed  with  the 
character  of  Christ's  teaching  as  there  displayed.  But  the  great  problem 
for  us  to  solve  at  present  is  how  to  get  our  students  to  adopt  this 
teaching,  and  to  follow  implicity  its  leadings.    We  can  only  labour  and 

wait,  and  anxiously  look  out  for  the  moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their 
midst. 
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II.— Sotttl^  %im — ^liuraman. 

FROM  letters  recently  reoeived^  the  Directors  learn  with  satisfaction 
that  the  buildings  comprising  the  Moffat  Institution,   now  in 
coarse  of  erection  at  Kuruman,  are  progressing  rapidly,  and  that  their 
completion  may  be  looked  forward  to  at  an  early  period.    Testimony  has 
been  given,  not  only  by  missionaries  on  the  spot,  but  also  by  gentlemen 
Fisitiog  the  Bechuana  countxy,  to  the  substantial  manner  in  which  the 
work  has  been  accomplished,  to  the  excellence  of  the  site,  and  to  the 
suitability  of  the  buildings  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
In  carrying  out  the  Durectors'  scheme,  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  formerly 
of  Shoshong,  commenced  classes  for  students  in  the  summer  of  1873. 
Three  years  afterwards  Mr.  Mackenzie  removed  to  Eubuman,  in  the  two- 
fold capacity  of  resident  tutor  of  the  institution  and  pastor  of  the  native 
church  and  congregation.      In  a  letter  dated  February  26th,   1878,  our 
brother  records    his   impressions  of  his    new  sphere  of  labour  in  the 
following  words : — 

"I  was  much  encouraged  with  the 
meetings  which  we  held  here  at  New 
Tear  time.   There  was  the  usual  week 
of  prayer ;  and,  during  its  course,  we 
had  some  special  meetings  of  a  very 
interaeting  character.    We  had  one  to 
describe  the  work  of  the  Institution, 
and  to  point  out  the  use  of  the  various 
parts  of  the    bmlding.      Then   we 
invited  all  the  '  bagolo/  or  *  elders,' 
of  the  yarious  churches  who   hap- 
pened to  be  at  Kuruman,  to  meet  us 
in  the   church  for   consultation  on 
various  subjects.    Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Wookey  and  myself  represented  the 
Euzopean  element.    We  had  buns  and 
tea  to  begin  with.     Justice  having 
been  done  to  these,  we  spent  some 
time,  on  more  than  one  day,  in  dis- 
cussing such  questions  as  the  support 
of  the  GkMipel  and  its  spread  in  other 
lands;  Ohurch  discipline  and  letters 
of    dismission;     brandy;     heathen 
dandng   (strangely  revived  of  late 
years  in  some  districts,  and  children 
of  church  members,    inquirers,  and 
even  church    members    themselves. 


taking  part  in  them).  The  last,  and 
the  knottiest  question  of  all,  was  that 
of '  batlauka,'  i.e.,  slaves  or  serfs.  This 
subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wookey, 
whose  attention  had  been  called  to  an 
exercise  of  authority  by  one  of  his 
chiurch  members  over  a  vassal,  which, 
in  plain  English,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  kidnapping.  The  elders, 
one  after  another,  described  their  law, 
which,  stripped  of  all  equivocation,  is 
a  pretty  severe  form  of  serfdom.  How 
to  taclde  this  evil  P  It  was  necessary 
to  go  back  a  long  way,  and  to  take  up 
low  ground.  They  would,  no  doubt, 
quote  the  example  of  Abraham  and 
the  Patriarchs,  whose  pastoral  habits 
were  similar  to  their  own.  Well, 
Abraham  taught  his  '  batlauka,*  and 
when  he  was  circumcised  so  were 
they.  Abraham's  example,  if  worth 
anything,  wotild  be  to  encourage  them 
to  teach  their  serfs  so  that  they  might 
be  baptized  like  their  masters.  In 
answer  to  a  question,  only  two  or 
three,  out  of  over  thirty  elders  present, 
could  say  that  they  were   teaching 
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their  serfs.  'It  seems  to  me/  said 
one,  '  they  are  not  fit  to  bei  taught.' 
'  O,  don't  say  that,'  qnickly  answered 
another ;  *  that  is  just  what  the  Dutch 
al^ys  said  about  us.'  It  was  not  our* 
intenlBeii  to  talce  sodden  aotion  in  the 
BuJter,  BO  the  question  waa  adjourned 
tilLnezt  meeting.    The  '  bagolo '  were 


told,  however,  that  no  system  oonld 
stand  which  oame  between  man  and 
his  God,  and  robbed  him  of  even  a 
part  of  his  manhood.  Ihey  waie 
invited  to  givB  the  mattar  thsir  ooor 
BidBW*ioa,  and  to  try  if  iiiey  oould  i& 
this  case  rseoQcile  Uio  "R^W^^f^  im- 
tom  with  the  law  of  Jesus  GhcisL" 


2.  AN  ILLUSTRATrON. 

That  the  serf  system  is  gradually  yielding  to  the  force  of  public  opinion 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  In  times  of  scarcity,  such  as  have  reoently 
prevailed  in  the  tsolony^  the  slaves  are  the  first  to  suffer,  and  they  not 
unfirequently  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  which  may  offer  fbr  escape  : 


''A  case  of  this  kind,"  adds  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  ^*came  under  my  own 
notice  this  year.  A  tall,  firightfolly- 
thin  man  came  to  my  door  one 
day,  and  sat  down  quite  exhausted. 
He  told  me  a  most  pitiable  story— 
that  his  master's  food  was  all  but 
done,  and  he  had  ceased  giving 
him  any  as  he  was  old  and  worthless ; 
he  was  reserving  what  food  there  was 
for  the  younger  serfs.  On  inquiry,  we 
found  ^at  his  master  belonged  to  a 
village  some  six  miles  from  Kuruman. 
We  gave  him  food,  careAilly  at  first, 
and  then  in  larger  quantities.  After 
some  days  had  passed  we  thought  the 
man's  life  was  saved;  but  the  poor 
old  fellow  had  such  a  desire  for  eating, 
that  I  was  told  he  would  pick  up  bits 


of  hide,  roast  and  eat  them;  diairluBa 
and  dysentery  came  on,  and,  in  spite 
of  our  earnest  eflbrts,  canied  him 
away.  He  was  vafy  ignorant,  oon* 
sidexing  ti^t  he  had  lived  all  his  dsje 
in  this  district.  One  day  I  was  teUisf 
him  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God, 
who  was  the  Father  of  us  aU.  Afiier 
I  had  spoken  a  little  while,  he  tnned 
round,  and,  with  an  earnest  h(k  in 
his  face,  said,  'All  I  know  is,  that 
you  are  good;  you  are  good  to  me; 
you  have  given  me  food  now;  and,' 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  '  yon  wiQ 
give  me  a  little  more  to-monov.' 
Such  is  the  condition  of  a  serf  among 
the  Bechuanas.  Thank  God,  the  day 
cannot  be  fiur  distant  when  this  eeif- 
dom  will  cease." 


Mr.  IftiAo  Shabp,  a  respected  member  of  the  Society  of  £iiand%.wbeo 
scrjooming  at  Kumman  in  May  last,  wrote  to  the  Directom  as  fbBow>— 
"  The  site  of  the  new  buildings  is     which  the  expenditure  was  watebed. 


excellent,  and  they  appear  substan- 
tially and  well  built.  The  expenditure 
has  been  large ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  tiie  exercise  of  a  wise  dis- 
cretion, by  deviating  from  the  plans 
seut  out  (to  some  extent),  the  cost  has 
been  decidedly  curtailed  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  needfdl  element  of 
usefulness.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
John  Mackenzie  fbr  the  vigilance  witii 


The  view  across  the  vaDeyi  when 
the  remainder  of  the  native  huts  hsTs 
been  removed,  will  be  admitalfle,  yri& 
a  fine  range  of  hills  in  the  Uflk- 
ground,  and  the  Kumman  trees  end 
station  in  front  At  a  oon^anlMy 
smaU  cost  the  intervening  m^^ 
might  be  converted  into-  a  fruitfbl 
field,  to  the  permanent  aniroaltaefi^ 
of  the  Institution  and  its  ftflnds.** 
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HI— |>irat|-M«t  Pabagascar. 

tK  a  reoent  number  of  Ths  Mibsionabt  Ghbonigle  reference  was  made 
i  to  a  Tisit  which  had  been  paid  bj  the  Rev.  James  Hichardson  in  the 
autumn  of  1877  to  the  country  of  the  Bara  and  TANbsr,  situated  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The  peril  to  which  Mr. 
Richardson  and  his  followers  had  been  exposed  at  the  hands  of  a  party  of 
armed  natives,  ten  miles  from  St  Augustine's  Bay,  and  our  brother's 
subsequent  return  to  the  Capital  in  safety,  were  also  reported.  Mr. 
Richardson  has  since  prepared  and  issued  a  pamphlet  detailing  his 
experiences  among  the  heathen  tribes  to  whom  he  went  as  the  messenger 
of  the  churches,  and  containing  the  results  of  his  inquiries  on  geographical, 
political,  social,  and  religious  questions  connected  with  themselves  and 
their  country.  Having  passed  through  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Betsileo  province,  the  next  stage  traversed  was  between  Ambohim androso 
and  IfioSY.  The  latter  place  has  been  visited  by  Europeans  on  three  occasions 
only.  Although  a  church  of  more  than  a  hundred  members  is  in  existence, 
the  people  were  found  to  be  very  ignorant ;  and  four  days  were  well  spent  in 
imparting  to  them  the  elementary  truths  of  religion,  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  improve  their  psalmody.  The  journey  between  Ihosy  and  the  Barabe, 
by  way  of  the  Isalo  mountains,  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
geological  inquiries,  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  did  not  fail  to  make  good 
use.  Prom  the  third  chapter  of  Mr.  Richardson's  pamphlet  we  select  the 
following  graphic  accoxmt  of  an  evening  spent  with  tho  Bara  king  at 
Mananoara  : — 

«<  Tha  king  is  a  well-built,  middle-  middle,  and  made  a  table  of  two 
aged  man  of  somewhat  prepossessing  boxes,  on  which  I  spread  out  my 
appearance.  He  had  on  a  very  nice  '  curioeities.'  I  showed  him  revolver, 
lamba,  and  carried  a  gun,  the  stock  of  gun,  matches,  salt,  a  composite  candle, 
which,  instead  of  the  usual  brass-  spring  candlestick,  watch  and  corn- 
headed  nails,  was  decorated  with  brass  pass,  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  plates, 
ind  pewter  wire  worked  in  the  shape  spirit  lamp  and  spirits  of  wine,  boots, 
of  a  diaiaond  about  an  indi  square,  shoes,  stockings,  needle-case,  Testa- 
He  came  up  to  me  at  once,  and  with  ment  and  hymn-book,  &c.,  &c. ;  in 
moie  wumth  and  energy  than  I  &ct  everything  he  wished  to  examine, 
loAsd  for,  he  dapped  his  left  hand  and  I  tried  to  get  a  suitable  lesson 
inte  mine  and  cried  out '  SaliLma ! '  from  each  one. 

"  I  prepared  my  tent  for  a  night*  s  **  In  addition  to  the  fun  we  got  out 
entertainment.  The  guides,  the  evan-  of  the  matches,  watch-case,  sugar  and 
gatieis,  Babe^  and  another  of  my  men,  salt,  &c.,  I  used  the  revolver  and  gun 
sat  on  my  kA;  the  king  aad  about  to  show  him  how  that  if  they  trusted 
eight  elida  oosnaellors  and  one  of  his  in  guns,  other  nations  had  better 
wifsa  Mt  on  ay  right;  I  wae  in  the     weapons,  and  they  oould  not  hope  to 
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come  off  other  than  second  best  in 
fighting. 

"I  showed  him  the  spirits  of  wine 
to  prove  to  him  that  there  was  use  for 
spirits  other  than  for  intoxication,  and 
that  they  conld  serve  some  good  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  sugar  also  I  told  him 
had  been  made  from  the  sugar-cane, 
which  was  its  legitimate  use. 

"I  told  him  how  our  wives  and 
children  could  make  stockings,  ^c. ; 
that  the  needle-case,  containing  scis- 
sors, needles,  thread,  and  buttons  had 
been  given  to  me  by  my  wife ;  and  thus 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  expatiating 
upon  the  blessings  of  monogamy  as 
contrasted  with  polygamy. 

'*  I  used  my  watch  and  its  mechan- 
ism, as  also  the    compass,    &c.,    to 
show  him  how,  having  been  diligent 
in  praying  to  God,  He  had  given  us 
knowledge    and  wisdom;    and  from 
that  I  went  to  the  Testament,  which  I 
informed  him  told  us   of  Gcd   our 
loving    Father,    and    His   Son    our 
Saviour ;  of  how  to  live  a  holy  life 
and  prepare  for  the  better  that  was  to 
come ;  how  false  were  all  charms,  &c. ; 
and  that  we  were  going  to  the  Tan^sy 
to  teach  them  the  lessons  contained 
in  that  book. 

*<  Thus  the  hours  sped  on;  the 
man's  face  brightened  and  darkened 
by  turns,  but  he  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  lecture.  I  spoke 
in  imperfect  Bara,  but  the  king,  being 
proficient  in  the  Hova  dialect,  was 
always  ready  to  come  to  my  assistance 
in  translating  what  I  said  to  his  coun- 
sellors and  wife. 

'*The  guides  and  the  evangelists 
got  sleepy,  and  left  us  at  ten  o'clock, 
but  it  was  close  upon  eleven  when  the 
king  went  away,  carrying  with  him  a 
little  salt  and  sugar,  a  candle  and 
some  matches,  some  needles,  thread, 
and  a  few  other  little  things,  which  he 
said  he  should  treasure  in  remem- 
brance of  his  « long© '  (friend).    "When 


he  was  gone  I  felt  that  at  least  I  had 
shown  him  how  to  spend  a  happy 
night  without  drink,  and  I  thought 
he  would  not  soon  forget  the  evening 
with  the  white  man.  After  his  de- 
parture I  went  outdde  for  a  quiet 
smoke,  while  the  tent  was  ventilated. 
My  brain  was  excited  in  thinking 
over  the  evening  we  had  spent  to- 
gether. It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  and,  as  I  walked  about  and 
around  the  houses  dose  to  my  tent,  I 
could  hear  the  boisterous  talk  of  the 
Bara,  as  they  repeated  to  their  friends 
all  the  things  I  had  said  and  done ; 
but  two  matters  had  been  especially 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  for  again 
and  again  I  heard  them  say,  *  Truly 
God  has  given  them  wisdom,'  and, 
'  How  he  must  love  his  wife ! ' 

"  I  had  retired  to  the  tent  and  wu 
preparing  for  bed,  when  some  one 
called  out  at  the  tent  door,  '  I  want  to 
come  in.'  Wondering  what  it  could 
mean,  but  half  suspecting  it  was  some 
one  coming  to  beg  on  &e  quiet)  1 
peeped  out,  and  there  in  the  moon- 
light, crouching  at  the  tent  door, 
without  gun  or  spear  or  attendant, 
was  the  king  himself,  wanting  to  know 
if  there  was  not  something  he  oould 
give  me  for  myself ;  for  that  I  had  so 
won  his  heart  that  he  could  not  aleep 
unless  he  gave  me  a  present  I  '  Would 
I  have  a  fowlP'  'Yes,'  I  said,  <1 
would.'  'Then,*  said  he,  'just  wait 
while  I  fetch  one.'  '  No,'  said  I,  'I 
will  come  with  you  and  get  it'  Babe 
accompanied  us,  and  he  took  us  right 
up  to  the  door  of  the  house  in  the 
compound  from  which  we  had  been 
driven  by  an  aimed  man  a  few  honif 
before.  When  Babe  and  I  rstumed, 
we  each  ex6Laimed»  '  How  glad  the 
man  must  be  I ' 

« I  prepared  for  rest  the  second 
time,  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  ha 
down,  there  came  a  voioe  ^gaiSf  *l 
want  to  come  in.'    little  draaouBg 
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that  it  could  be  fhe  king,  I  peeped 
out,  and  there  he  eat  a  Beoond  time, 
at  midnight,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
small  basket  of  rice,  saying  that  he 
could  not  go  to  bed  until  he  had 
brought  me  that  for  the  next  morning's 
!     I  took   it,    and  gave   Gk)d 


thanks  for  the  way  he  had  enabled  me 
to  obtain  this  heathen  king's  good 
will,  and  I  felt,  as  did  the  men  who 
were  staying  with  me  in  the  tent,  that 
there  is  something  hopeful  yet  beneath 
the  rough  exterior  of  a  Bara  king.  It 
is  not  all  darkness." 

2.  A  GEOLOGICAL  EXCURSION. 

Having  traversed  the  low  ridge  separating  the  Ssikarahy  plain  from  that 
of  the  Tanbsy  and  the  last  Bara  kings,  the  party  came  upon  the  river 
Sakbndry,  which  rises  on  its  southern  side. 

"As  we  crossed  at  a  wide  part,  the     crossed  the  river  again,  I  spent  three 


stream  being   dry,  I  was  struck," 
^tes  Mr.   Biohardson,   "with  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  rock  under 
our  feet    It  looked  like  a  tesselated 
pavement.    I  stopped  the  men,  and 
got  down  from  the  palanquin  to  look 
into  it,  and  I  was  amazed  to  see  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  rook  contained 
innumerable  fossil  sea-shells.    There 
must  have  been  millions  upon  millions 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  fori  followed 
it  for  some  distance  both  ways,  and 
found  that  wherever  I  went  the  same 
sight  met  me.    There  were  shells  of 
ail  kinds  and  sizes,  some  of  them  being 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  while  the 
very  tiny  ones  were  no  larger  than  a 
pea,  and  all  embedded  in  the  boM 
Took.     I  got  out  my  hammer  and 
obtained  some  specimens  to  show  to 
the  evangelists,  who  went  into  ecstacies 
over  them.    Mr.  Toy  had  been  teach- 
ing them  a  little  geology  at  the  college, 
and  Mr.  Cousins  had  brought  out  a 
geological  cabinet  from  England,  but 
to  see  the  actual  fossils  before  their 
eyes  sent  them  almost  into  hysterics. 
On  the   following  morning,   as   we 


quarters  of  an  hour  in  looking  for  the 
shells,  and  wherever  I  went  the  rooks 
were  of  the  same  formation.  In  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  main  stream 
for  about  fifty  yards  I  came  upon  a 
waterfall  of  about  ten  feet  high  or 
more,  and  in  the  rock  for  the  whole  of 
this  ten  feet  I  could  trace  layer  upon 
layer  of  shells  like  an  oyster  shell. 
And  in  examining  the  loose  pieces  of 
rock  lying  about,  I  came  upon  one 
which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  skull  of  some  huge  animaL  The 
nostrils,  the  eye  sockets  and  the  holes 
whence  the  horns  (?)  had  protruded 
were  perfect.  There  is  a  fine  field  for 
geologists  here,  if  ever  the  country 
should  be  opened  up.  It  is  not  merely 
in  the  bed  of  all  the  streams  that  I 
found  the  traces  of  a  secondary  forma- 
tion, but  on  the  undulations  of  the 
plains  as  well.  It  has  been  known 
before  that  there  was  a  tract  of  country 
showing  a  secondary  formation  in  this 
neighbourhood;  my  discoveries  prove 
that  it  extends  from  the  rise  of  the 
Sakdndry  to  some  distance  south  of  the 
Onilihy." 


3.  AMONG  THE  TANOSY. 
KiLiABivo^  the  capital  of  the  Tanosy  district^  is  situated  in  a  grove  of 
tamarind  trees,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Biver  Teh^za,  a  tributary  of  the  Onil^hy.  With  considerable  cere  mony 
the  missionary  and  his  attendants  were  escorted  into  the  presence  of  the 
king.    Mr.  Bichardson  observes : — 
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*'  Ab  we  entered  the  courtyazd,  the 
evangelistB  and  myself  separated  from 
the  party,  and  took  up  our  stafionB 
mn^  nearer  to  the  large  house  at  a 
window  of  which  on  the  south-east 
comer  sat  Badodo.  We  saluted  him 
wxfli  a  'Tsaraya,  tompoko  d,*  which 
is  the  usual  salutation  of  princes  in 
Imerina.  The  soldiers  arranged  tbem- 
selyes  to  the  south,  and  went  through 
the  usual  customs  of  saluting  the 
Queen.  Then  Rjkinib^aka  told  how 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  Qoyemor  of 
Ihdsy  to  esoort  the  eyangelists  and 
myself  to  tiie  Tandsy;  he  reminded 
Badodo  of  how  he  (Badodo)  had  sent 
up  to  the  Capital  begging  for  soldiers 
and  teachers;  how  he  (BJdnib^baka) 
had  acoompanied  the  messenger  from 
the  Queen,  when  she  sent  to  inquire 
whether  Badodo  had  really  sent  to  the 
Capital  or  not ;  and  now  that  he  had 
been  again  appointed  to  bring  us,  how 
he  had  taken  us  all  through  the  Bara, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  us 
safe  and  sound  in  KiHaziyo;  his 
business  was  finished  ;  the  eyangelists 
and  the  white  man  could  speak  for 
themselyes« 

"Bidniz^,  the  elder  of  the  two 
eyangelists,  spoke  first,  and  recounted 
how  he  had  heard  of  the  desire  of 
Badodo  to  haye  teachers  sent  among 
his  people;  that  he  had  oSSored  himself 
for  the  seryice ;  that  he  had  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  Queen  and  Prime 
Minister;  and  that  he  had  now  come 
among  them,  not  to  buy  and  sell,  but 
to  teach  them  how  to  pray  to  God; 
and  feelingly  appealed  to  Badodo  and 
the  people  to  help  him  and  encourage 
him,  as  upon  their  treatment  of  ^m 
would  depend  his  stay. 

The  two  dosing  chapters  of  Mr.  Bichardson's  pamphlet  haye  refersnee 
respectiyely  to  the  disastrous  journey  to  St  Augustine's  Bay  and  back, 
and  to  the  return  journey  to  Antananariyo ;  with  the  main  incidents  of 
which  our  readers  are  already  acquainted. 


**  Rambftala  then  addrosted  Uieking^ 
to  the  same  effect;  but  the  zedtalof 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  the 
leaving  of  relations  in  the  ci^tal,  and 
of  his  young  wife  at  Amb6himandrdao, 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  had  to 
sit  down  before  he  had  finished  aUlie 
had  to  say. 

"  I  then  took  up  the  story,  telling 
how  nobly  the  two  men  had  est  ande 
all  ideas  of  pride  and  oomfort,  and  had 
come  on  foot  through  the  Baia  tribes. 
I  made  reference  to  the  fust  that 
although  one  was  a  soldier  and  the 
other  an  officer  of  nine  honours,  they 
came  among  them  carrying  neither 
spear,  nor  gun,  nor  sword,  hot  de- 
pending upon  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God.  I  explained  my  own  coming ; 
and  earnestly  exhorted  the  king  and 
the  people  to  receiye  the  eyangehsts, 
listen  to  liieir  teaching,  and  to  treat 
them  kindly,  and  show  the  same  eon- 
fidence  in  them  that  they  so  publicly 
manifested  in  their  unanned  conditioD. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  my  addres, 
the  king  instructed  his  chief  coTmsellor 
to  tell  Biinib^aka  that  he  flumM 
him  for  his  care  and  guidance  of  tu  ; 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  us,  and  wtnild 
treat  us  kindly;  that  he  desired  sll 
the  benefits  we  had  laid  before  him ; 
and  to  show  his  adherenoe  to  the 
determination  to  be  in  all  things  liks 
the  Hoya,  he  would  present  a  dollar  as 
a  token  of  his  subjection  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  as  an  expression  of  thaalca 
for  the  arriyal  of  the  teacbera  The 
assembly  then  broke  up;  and  soon 
afterwards  a  lar^  present  of  xioe  and 
an  oz  were  sent  to  us  in  the  name  of 
the  king  and  people.'* 
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FOR  some  years  past  it  has  been  our  priTilege  to  famish  our  readers 
ivith  a  report  of  the  voyage  annually  undertaken  in  the  John 
WiiliamSy  by  one  or  more  of  the  missionaries  in  Samoa,  to  the  stations 
nortli-west  of  that  Group.  Last  year  it  was  stated  that  the  native 
ministers  on  these  little  islands  had  been  publicly  set  apart^  by  ordination^ 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  During  the  usual  visitation,  made  by  the 
Bbv.  Thomas  Powell  in  the  three  months  ending  November,  1877,  his 
attoation  was  naturally  directed  to  the  effect  which  tho  changes  introduced 
was  exercising  both  upon  the  churches  and  their  pastors.  While,  in  some 
instances,  difficulties  had  to  be  solved,  and,  in  others,  mistakes  corrected, 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  spiritual  work  which  is  going  on  happily 
corresponds  with  the  temporal  prosperity  by  which  the  plentiful  rains,  so 
long  needed,  have  been  followed.  The  geographical  and  other  details  given 
in  our  numbers  for  February  and  March,  1877,  are  so  definite  and  circum- 
stantial^ that,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
make  a  selection  of  some  of  the  principal  portions  of  Mr.  Powell's  valuable 
journal.     Respecting  one  of  the  Gilbebt  Islands,  our  brother  writes : — 


*  *  Calms,  and  light  or  contrary  winds 
prevented  our  reaching  Abobae  till 
Wednesday,    October    3rd.      About 
2  p.xn.  the  pastor,  Nafvalika,  came 
on  board  and  reported  past  trial  and 
present  prosperity.     We  soon  went 
aahoFef  bat  it  was  too  late  to  allow  of 
xny  leaving  that  evening.    Naivslika, 
however,  conducted  me  to  a  village 
aboat  a  mile  distant,  where  l^e  people 
had  erected  a  house  in  hope  of  getting 
a  pastor  to  oocupy  it.    At  this  village 
reside  two  men  who  were  formerly 
regarded  as,  and  claimed  to  be,  re- 
spectively the  maker  of  rain  and  the 
ruler  of  the  sea.    Previously  to  last 
Tisit,  these  men,  with  the  whole  of  the 
remainixig  heathens,  as  reported  by 
Dr.  Inzner,  had  formally  embraced 
Ghristiaaity.    After  trying  it  a  month 
or  two — ^in  vain,  according  to  their 
view,  for  they  had  gained  nothing  by 
the  change,  having  obtained  neither 
xain  nor  fish^ihey  retomed  to  tiieir 


old  practices,  and  took  with  thorn 
their  families,  numbering  some  thirty 
or  more  persons.  When  the  rain  at 
last  came,  they  attributed  it  to  their 
heathen  incantations,  and  wished,  as 
on  former  similar  occasions,  to  walk 
through  the  plantations  and  groves, 
and  appropriate  the  best  of  everything 
to  themselves.  The  Christian  party, 
however,  went  to  them  in  a  body, 
with  Naivalika  St  their  head,  told 
them  their  assumptions  were  founded 
in  error,  for  that  Gk>d  had  given 
them  the  rain  and  the  consequent 
abundance,  and  that  they  would  not 
submit  to  their  imposition.  They 
had  therefore  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
own  possessions,  and  left  the  Christian 
party  tmmolested. 

**  I  sent  for  these  men  as  well  as  for 
the  other  people  of  the  village.  All 
assembled  in  the  ohapel.  I  spoke  of 
Gh>d's  goodness  in  having  sent  them 
the  rain,  and  His  still  greater  meroy 
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in  having  sent  them  the  GFoepel  and 
His  servants  to  teach  them,  and  in- 
formed them  that  I  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  His  servants  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  up  his  abode  with 
them  as  their  spiritual  guide  if  they 
desired  him.  Several  persons  spoke, 
and  a  general  desire  was  expressed 
to  accept  the  o£fer.  I  then  asked  the 
two  men  above  referred  to  to  state 
their  view.  They  readily  expressed 
the  same  desire.  I  next  called  for  a 
show  of  hands.  Every  hand  was  up 
in  an  instant.  Then  I  introduced  to 
them  EsEKiELU,  a  young  man  of 
Nukunono,  of  the  Tokerau  Group, 
who  had  honourably  completed  his 
course  at  Malua.  They  were  then 
told  of  the  duties  required  of  them 


towards  him.  He  spoke  a  few  words 
accepting  the  arrangement,  and  the 
meeting  was  concluded  with  prayer. 

'' As  Naivalika  has  been  ardained, 
and  Esekielu  is  an  untried  man,  it 
did  not  appear  needful  to  ordain  him 
on  the  present  occasion ;  that  matter 
was  therefore  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  next  deputation. 

**  Matakt  is  the  name  of  this  village. 
It  is  that  at  which  the  work  was  com- 
menced when  Mr.  Whitmee  left  Lelei- 
fotu  here  in  1870. 

"  Naiyalika  and  myself  returned  to 
his  house  for  the  night,  and  Esekiela 
hastened  on  board  to  be  ready  to  bring 
ashore  next  morning  his  wife  and 
child  and  goods." 


2.  NAIVALIKA'S  EEPOET. 
The  population  of  the  island  showed  a  decrease  of  280  since  the  last  visit 
of  the  Deputation,  no  less  than  211  individuals  having  gone  off,  in  labonr 
vessels,  to  Fiji  and  Samoa.     The  report  presented  by  the  native  pastor 
referred  to  this  circumstance  and  to  others  equally  interesting : — 

**Naivalika's  wife  had  nobly  aided 
him ;  she  had  been  in  the  -  habit  of 
going  to  one  of  the  villages  to  con- 


duct schools  and  Bible-classes  while 
he  preached  at  the  other. 

**  In  July  of  last  year  he  selected 
eight  of  the  male  candidates,  and, 
with  himself  and  wife,  constituted  them 
the  first  Church  of  Ohrist  on  Arorae, 
thus  reaping  part  of  the  fruit  of 
six  years'  labour.  Since  then,  addi- 
tions have  made  the  present  number 
twenty — viz.,  men,  fifteen ;  women, 
five.  The  candidates  number  thirty- 
five. 

"In  none  of  our  stations  in  the 
Gilbert  Group  is  there  another  which 
equals  this  in  the  neatness  of  the 
village,  and  the  apparent  quiet  order 
and  good  management  maintained. 
The  captain  of  a  vessel  which  brought 
back  some  labourers  from  F^'i,  left 
the  following  testimony : — 


** '  Arorae,  July  28th,  1876. 

**  *  The  Ketch  Moaamond  delivered 
thirteen  head  [mc  !  ]  of  returned 
labour.  We  found  the  Samoan  mis- 
sionary a  very  good  and  obliging  man. 
The  people  here  seem  to  be  better 
managed,  and  are  a  credit  to  the 
person  in  charge,  and  quite  a  contrast 
to  other  islands. 

[Signed]    <  Godfrey  Pratt,  Owner. 
'  J.  Aeromun,  Govern* 
ment  Agent* 

"  The  same  vessel  called  again  on  a 
similar  errand,  but  with  men  in 
charge  of  apparently  a  diflSsrent  mind. 
Two  of  them  wanted  the  natives  to 
indulge  in  their  old  heathen  dandng- 
They  replied  that  their  missionsry 
had  taught  them  to  give  i^  laefa 
practices.  One  of  the  men  said  tilw 
missionary  had  no  right  to  do  so,  ind 
that  he  would  go  to  him  and  aigoe 
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him  out  of  the  uotioii.  On  be  oame 
to  the  pastor's  house,  followed  by  a 
crowd.  Aiter  a  little  polite  con- 
Tersation,  be  introduced  ^e  subject, 
and  asked  our  pastor  by  wbat 
authority  be  bad  forbidden  wbat  is 
piaotLwd  by  both  Saznoans  and 
foreigners.  Nairalika  replied  tbat 
such  things  were  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  tbat  tbe  work  of  tbe 
xniBsionary  was  to  bring  to  an  end  tbe 
works  of  darkness,  and  tbat  good  men 
in  Samoa  and  elsewbere  alike  repu- 
diate such  things.  He  then  banded 
the  man  an  Englisb  Bible,  and  asked 
him  to  see  for  bimself  wbat  is  its 
teaching  on  tbe  matter.  He  refused 
to  read  it,  but  said  be  was  acquainted 
with  its  contents,  and  acknowledged 
that  tbe  pastor  was  in  tbe  rigbt.  He 
therefore  went  away,  leaving  tbe 
pastor  yictor  and  tbe  people  rejoiging. 

**  Without  doubt  we  baye  bere  '  tbe 
right  man  in  tbe  rigbt  place  '—a  wise, 
industrious,  well-managing  mis- 
sionary ;  and  bis  wife  is  a  tborougb 
help-meet. 

'^He  was  very  anxious  to  bave  a 
coadjutor  at  Maiaki.  Dr.  Turner 
thought  it  would  be  a  wise  arrange- 


ment, and  it  seemed  necessary  for  tbe 
present,  in  order  to  complete  tbe  suc- 
cess wbicb  is  being  aobieyed.  At 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  tbe  work 
one  pastor  may  be  found  sufficient  for 
tbe  wbole  island. 

''Tbe  next  morning,  Tbursday, 
October  4tb,  I  bad  a  service  with  all 
tbe  people — rainmaker  and  bis  friends 
included — and  preacbed  from  tbe  words 
'  How  muob  owest  tbou  my  Lord  P ' 
Tbe  wonderful  change  produced  by 
recent  rains,  and  tbe  abundant  signs 
everywhere  prevailing  of  tbe  over- 
throw of  heathenism,  suggested  the 
theme.  I  afterwards  examined  tbe 
school  children,  and  exhibited  the 
diagrams.  I  gave  a  few  presents,  but 
tbe  lack  of  suitable  books  here  proves 
a  great  hindrance  to  tbe  advancement 
of  tbe  people  in  knowledge. 

*  <  Wotild  tbat  our  American  brethren 
of  the  Sandwich  Isles  could  send  us  a 
fuller  supply  of  books. 

<<  A  wonderful  proof  of  the  delight- 
ful change  effected  by  the  rains  wbicb 
have  fallen  in  such  unexampled  abund- 
ance this  year,  was  a  present  from  tbe 
people  of  fifty  cocoa-nuts,  and  from 
the  pastor  of  fifteen  fine  fowls.'' 


3.  NIKUNAU  (BYRON'S  ISLAND). 

The  distance  between  Abobab  and  Nikunau  is  seventy-seven  miles. 
Owing,  however,  to  calms,  contrary  winds,  and  unexpected  strong  currents, 
the  John  Williams  was  ten  days  making  tbe  latter  island.  Mr.  Powell 
landed  on  Monday,  October  15tb. 


'^  Oar  faithful  missionary,  Elesaia, 
at  whose  station  we  landed,  had  a  sad 
tale  to  tell.  His  wife  had  died  on  the 
16th  of  August  last,  and  a  hundred  or 
more  of  the  people  had  died  of  starva- 
tion. He  had,  moreoyer,  received  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  Esia,  one  of 
the  pastors  of  Peru. 

"There  bad  been  considerable 
neglect  by  the  people  of  the  mission- 
aries' instructions,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, direct  opposition.  StUl  tbe 
change  which  bad  been  effected  since 


1871,  when  I  left  the  first  teacher 
here,  was  yery  marked ;  and,  during 
my  stay,  I  saw  nothing  but  what  gave 
ground  for  hope  tbat  perseyering 
work  will  be  crowned  with  abundant 
success. 

*'  Elesaia  said  he  wished  to  return 
to  Samoa  for  a  short  time,  and  was 
much  rejoiced  that  I  could  leave  a  new 
man  in  bis  place. 

"The  leading  men  Peiia  and 
Teiqia,  under  whose  care  I  left  Le- 
mueltt  and  Lilo  in  1871,  bad  been,  in 
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the  faoe  of  mxudi  of^podtioD,  futiifiil 
to  their  engagement  to  protect  and 
support  thett;  and,  but  for  them, 
they  would  probably  ba?e  been  killed 
or  driven  away* 

**  It  has  been  aaid  that  there  axe  no 
chiefs  on  this  island.  This  statement 
may  bo  literally  true,  but  I  have  now 
learnt  that  the  leading  men  of  the  six 
Tillages,  whom,  in  my  last  report,  I 
called  chiefii,  might  more  appropri- 
ately haye  been  styled  priests,  since 
they  were  the  men  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  temple  and  worship  in 
each  village,  and  who  took  the  lead  in 
the  councils  of  the  people.  Heathen- 
ism is  now  ostensibly,  though  not  in 
zocdity,  given  up ;  but  these  men,  or 
members  of  their  families,  are  still  the 
virtual  rulers.  The  order  of  their 
villages  and  names  from  S.E.  to  N. W. 
is  as  follows  :— 


1.  Tapomatangf. 

2.  Nvkumaan. 

3.  MaaliiU. 

4.  Lvngata. 
6.  Tapatoa. 

6.  Mnribeniuu 


Priest  or  Chief  Speaker. 
Akoa  aad  another. 
Peiia. 
Peiarm. 
Tepaamavga. 
Teingia. 
T^m^tcha. 


''  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
controlling  power  of  Qod's  providence 
that  two  of  these  priests  should  have 
been  inclined  to  receive  and  protect 
our  teadiers  from  the  first,  aad  to 
stand  by  them  up  to  the  present  time. 
One  of  them,  Teingia,  is  a  candidate 
for  chnroh  memberdiip. 

**  Two  churches  were  foxmed  on  the 
island  in  July,  l&76--one  at  Nuku- 
manu,  Elesaia's  village,  consisting 
of  ten  persons;  and  one  at  Langata, 
Josia's  village,  consiBting  of  four  per- 
sons ;  total  liw  Of  the  ionnat  six  have 
since  been  excluded  for  returning  to 
heathen  habits,  and  one  has  died, 
leaving  only  three.     Additiciui  have 


been  made  to  the  cknrch  at  LoBgite, 
bringing  up  the  pteeent  mtmber  thm 
to  eighteen,  making  a  total  on  ths 
island  of  twenty*ane.  Of  «nm 
these  can  at  the  moat  be  only  fli» 
Tsiiest  babes  in  knowledge,  but  this 
may,  nevertheless,  be  compatible  witii 
a  simple  reliance  for  salvation  upon 
the  oaly  Saviour. 

"  I  had  no'  opportunity  of  visiting 
Josia's  station,  and  matters  were  too 
unsettled  at  Nukumanu,  owing  to 
Elesaia's  leaving,  to  allow  of  any 
public  services  there.  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  leading  people  of  the 
island,  in  the  council  house,  gave 
them  an  address,  and  conunendedto 
them  Joane,  of  Funafuti,  as  the  sab- 
stitute  for  Elesaia. 

'*  Passing  along  the  village,  with 
Elesaia,  I  observed,  in  front  of  ons  of 
the  houses,  what  I  took  for  a  frather 
god.  It  consisted  of  an  obl<Mig  fraae 
narrowed  above,  covered  with  lHa/k 
feathers,  with  streamers  of  the  same  on 
each  side.  It  was  fastened  to  a  ahoit 
pole  stuck  upright  in  the  ground.  I 
asked  Elesaia  what  god  that  was  P  He 
said  it  was  the  insignia  of  Boman 
Catholidsm  which  some  of  the  people 
had  brought  from  Drummond*s  Island. 
They  called  it  the  lotu  (religion)  of 
Jehovah.  To  this  a  portion  of  the 
offerings  is  presented,  whioh  aie  sacred 
to  the  officiating  priest;  and  on oevtaiiL 
occasions  it  is  caziied  about  the  vil* 
lage,  while  the  priests  call  out  *Iovaa 
lova  el'  (i.6.  O  Jehovah,  Jehovah!) 
Its  origin  $,pp%aia  to  be  thisi^fions 
of  the  people  who  went  as  lahounn 
saw  in  Samoa,  or  elaewhereb  the  pca- 
oession  of  the  hoet*  and,  pvofMng 
Bomanism,  they  retoned  to  tbeir 
homes  and  institated  this  vile  miiiiay 
of  diat  soperstitioiu" 
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Ciossisg  Nikanau  to  its  eastern  shore,  Mr.  Powell  again  embarked  in  the- 
misBionaiy  vessel,  which  set  sail  for  the  island  of  Peru,  lying  in  lat. 
1*  18"  S.  and  long.  176''  E.     On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  (Friday, 
October  19th),  the  captain  thought  a  landing  might  be  effected  by  moon- 
light   The  journal  continues : — 


'^  Aocempanied  by  Elesaia  as  pilot, 
I  leftrthe  ship  in  the  whale  boat,  under 
oEusge  of  the  second  mate,  at  8.20  F.ir. 
We  reached  the  reef  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock,  bat  Elesaia  did  not  know 
the  place.  He  therefore  swam  ashore, 
found  some  people  who  were  there  to 
fish,  and  obtained  information  of  our 
whereabouts.  Under  his  directions 
we  palled  westward,  but  in  a  short 
time  he  said  we  had  better  up  sail  and 
nm  east.  Id.  this  way  we  sailed 
neviy  round  the  island,  and  did  not 
eflbet  a  landing  till  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Tina  was  at  the  station 
iHiere  Esta  had  been  located.  We 
found  his  widow  all  ready  to  leave. 
He  had  long  been  ill,  and  died  on  tiie 
26th  July,  resting  on  Jesus,  but 
wxUmg  still  to  live  and  work  for  Him 
bad'  it  been  His  will.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, from  the  widow's  accoimt,  that 
consmnption,  aggravated  by  want  of 
proper  nourishment,  may  have  been 
<&e  cause  of  his  death. 

^Isaia  and  Naisili  came  from  their 
respective  stations,  and  their  suppKes 
were  landed  here.  They  reported 
that  about  260,  had  died  of  hunger 
and  consequent  disease,  mostiy 
dysentery.  Many  also  had  left  in 
labour  vessels^  The  present  popu- 
lation is,  therefore,  only  'about  2,000. 
The  number  of  church  members  on 
tile  island  is  144 ;  that  of  candidates  is 
198.  The  work  of  the  Lord  is  quietly 
progressing,  and  tiie  people  are  be- 
ooming  more  enHghtened.  The  in- 
fluence for  good  of  the  missionaries  is 
most  manifiBst  and  sniprisKng. 


''We  left  the  beach,  with  the  widow 
and  her  two  childzen,  at  2.30;  having 
been  seven  hours  and  a-half  on  diore, 
and  gotto  tite  ship  aboutfour  o'clock. 
We  soon  stood  off  with  a  good  breeee^ 
and  next  morning  (Sunday,  October 
21st)  were  oA^amaka  (Botdi  Island). 

''  Samualu  and  Sakaio  came  off  in 
a  native  boat,  and  I  accompanied  them 
in  this  ashore.  The  distancec  was 
great,  the  sea  rough,  and  the  baric 
frail;  but  we  reached  the  shose  in 
safety  about  eleven  o'clock. 

**  At  three  p.m.  there  was  a  united 
service  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
island,  at  which  addresses  were  given 
by  Elisaia,  Tinai,  and  myself. 

**  The  report  of  the  famine  and  its 
consequences  was  very  sad.  Of  1,700 
of  population  reported  by  Dr.  Turner 
last  year,  only  250  remained. 

**  Here  I  obtained  information  of  an 
earthquake.  An  old  main  named 
Kaiieaia,  whom  we  took  to  Nui« 
said  he  had  ne^ser  experienced  an 
eaartfaquake,  but  that  his  father  had, 
for  he  had  heard  him  describe  that  at 
one  time  Tamana  moved  up  and  down, 
and  shook — ^Emaii-ie  te  apa'-^the 
earth  danced.  I  asked  whether  this 
was  not  an  account  of  an  earthquake 
somewhere  else.  He  said  no,  it  was 
in  refereBice  to  Tamana*  That  there 
has  beenuphea^  hereisevidoitirom 
the  fact  that  these  lies  upon  the  beaefa^ 
just  below  high-weter  mark,  a.  hlook 
of  oonglomerate  coral-CDck  about 
eight  foet  in  diameter." 
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5.  A  CONTEAST— 1873  AND  1877. 

With  a  call  at  Onoatoa,  the  yisitation  of  the  Gilbert  Group  came  to  an 
end.  The  next  island  to  be  visited — Nanumea — ^was  225  miles  distant 
On  landing  it  wajB  found  that  all  who  were  formerly  candidates  had  been 
received  into  the  Churchy  which  numbered  135  members  : — 


'*  The  people  gave  a  present  to  the 
ship,  of  860  coooanuts ;  and  the  young 
people  of  the  school  brought  forty-one 
fine  fowls.  To  their  pastor  had  been 
given  10,644  oocoanuts,  and  property 
to  the  value  of  3  dels.  50  cents,  equal 
together  to  about  57  dels, 

''I  preached  to  a  most  attentive 
audience,  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
we  landed,  from  Bomans  v.  8,  and 
examined  the  children  the  next  day. 
Their  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  figures  was  truly  encouraging. 

"All  theae  things  taken  together 
show  remarkable  results  for  less  than 
five  years  labour  of  one  man.  In  1871 
the  chief  speaker  said  to  me,  *  If  you 
want  to  leave  Eirisometo  trade  you 
may  do  so,  but  if  to  teach  religion  you 
must  take  him  away.'  On  the  8th  of 
January,  1873,  Tuilona  landed  by 
stealth  and  went  to  the  house  of  a 
trader  who  was  living  on  shore.  As 
soon  as  the  people  knew  it,  an 
assembly  was  ciJled,  and  he  was  led 
as  a  culprit  to  the  council,  and 
made  to  sit  exposed  to  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  for  two  hours 
during  the  debate.  At  length  the 
King  addressed  him  to  the  following 
effect : — '  I  and  my  people  are  deter- 
mined to  have  no  form  of  Christianity 
set  up  in  my  land,  therefore  you 
must  leave  immediately.'  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  vessel  in 
which  he  had  only  taken  passage  from 
Nui  had  disappeared.  Many  of  the 
people  were  now  fdrious  with  rage, 
and  some  advised  putting  the  intruder 
to  death.  Laws  were  passed  forbidding 
him  to  conduct  worship  with  any  one. 


and  imposing  heavy  fines  upon  any 
who  should  attend  his  instmctionB. 
For  having  offered  prayer  in  one  of 
the  houses  he  himself  was  fined  two 
knives,  two  axes,  and  two  ftithomi 
of  cloth.  But  he  watched  lus  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  a  word  to  one  and 
another;  he  continued  instant  in 
prayer,  and  his  re?rard  soon  came. 
A  desire  for  xnstruotion  soon  sprang 
up  among  the  young  people,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  February  the  king  and  chiafis 
passed  a  law  allowing  him  to  obserra 
his  Sabbath,  and  any  one  who  wished 
to  attend  his  services.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  work  has  pro- 
gressed. And  now  only  two  large 
erect  slabs  of  conglomerete  rock 
remain  on  the  western  side  of  the 
village  to  indicate  the  kind  of  objects 
which  this  people  once  worshipped* 

«In   closing  this    report  I  may 
remark — 1.  That   the   extraordinary 
supply  of  rain  which  has  been  granted 
to  these  sun-stricken  isles  should  be 
regarded  as   an   answer   to  prayer. 
2.  That  the  wonderM  moral  changes 
effected  show  the  superior  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  all  human  means.  Hero 
are  fifteen  islands,  all  independent  of 
each  other ;  and  each  has  been  re- 
claimed, more  or  less,  from  idolatiy 
and  superstition.    3.  That  while  there 
is  much  cause  for  giatitnde  to  God 
for  the   great   number   of  suitably 
faithful  men  He  has   raised  up  Iff 
this  work  in  our  Samoan  lIisaon» 
our   native  pastorate   is  not  yet  in 
a    state    to   be    left    without   the 
supervision,  guidance,  and  constant 
teaching  of  European  missionariea.'* 
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v.— General  (Lmitxmt  m  Jfoitign  StisfiioKs. 


tT  has  appeared  to  many  friends  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  another 
i  General  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  similar  to  that  at  Liverpool, 
might  be  gathered;  that  those  who  are  closely  identified  with  the  practical 
lide  of  missionary  life  may  again  compare  notes  in  regard  to  the  character 
and  position  of  their  work ;  and  specially  may  consult  together  as  to 
whether  they  can  combine  their  forces  and  increase  them,  so  as  to  secure 
a  larger  range  of  Christian  service  among  the  heathen  nations  for  that 
gracious  Lord  whose  Kingdom  they  are  anxious  to  establish. 

On  the  20th  June,  1877,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
this  object  met  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz. : — "  That,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  meeting,  a  General  Conference  respecting  the  present  position,  labours, 
and  prospects  of  Protestant  Evangelical  Missions  in  Foreign  Countries,  is 
likely  to  prove  of  great  interest  and  benefit  to  the  committees,  missionaries, 
and  friends  of  those  missions ;  this  meeting  therefore  cordially  sanctions 
the  proposal  now  made  to  gather  such  a  Conference  in  London  in  the 
autumn  of  next  year,  1878." 

The  following  is  the  proposed  Programme  of  proceedings : — 

Monday,  Octobee  2l8t.— 6.30  p.m.  to  8.30  p.m. 

A  Meeting  for  Devotion  and  for  the  Beception  of  Delegates  and  Members ; 
with  an  Address. 

Tuesday,  Ogtobeb  22nd. — ^Morning,  10  to  1 ;  Afternoon,  2.30  to  5  p.m. 
Two  Meetings  for  Papers,  Discussion,  and  Conference. 

Subject : — ^Missions  in  Africa  and  the  West  lEn)iES.  Facts  in  the  establish- 
ment,  progress,  and  results  of  the  Missions  in  the  West  Lidies,  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  Q-ulf  of  Guinea ;  rise  of  Churches ;  increase  in  the  Native 
Ministry;  growth  of  Missions  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Kafirland,  Natal,  and 
Bechuana  Land ;  advantage  or  otherwise  of  Mixed  Churches ;  deficiency  of 
Education  and  Native  Agency  in  South  Africa ;  Becent  extension  of  Missionary 
Work  into  Central  AMca  ;  Mohammedanism  in  Africa. 

Papera :— On  (1)  Besults  of  Emancipation,  social  and  religious ;  probable 
influence  on  Africa  itself.  By  £.  B.  UitdebhiIiL,  Esq.,  LL.D.  (2)  Discovery 
in  Africa  as  bearing  on  the  new  Mission  Schemes  in  Central  Africa.  By  Sir 
T.  FoWELL  BiTXTON,  Bart.  (3)  The  increased  co-operation  of  Missionary 
SodetieB  with  a  view  to  overtaike  the  wider  work  opening  to  the  Qospel.  By 
the  Bev.  Joseph  Mttllens,  D.D.  (4.)  The  Lovedale  Listitution  and  its  special 
work.    By  the  Bev^  Dr.  Stewabt,  Free  Church  Mission,  Livingstonia. 
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Wednesday,  Octobeb  23rd. — ^Morning,  10  to  1 ;  Affcemoon,  2.80  to  5  p.m. 

Two  Meetings  for  Papers,  Discussion,  and  GonferenoOb 

Subject: — Missions  in  India,  China,  and  Japan;  inBtrBMAH,  Siajc, and 
Ceylon.  Facts  in  the  establishment  and  progress  of  Christian  Missions  in 
these  anmtries ;  iheai  present  extent  and  position ;  how  can  we  xnorease  and 
add.to  them ;  state  of  Ednoation ;  slate  of  Biblical  lUranalatiDii  and. of  GhriBtia& 
Literatnre ; ,  Value  or  otherwise  of  Mixed  Churches ;  Zenana  Miwrinns^ 

Papers :— (L)  Growth  and  position  of  Christianity  in  India,  both. with  legani 
to  the  increase  of  Christian  Churches  and  its  influence  on  the  general  popula- 
tion. By  the  Bev.  M.  A.  SHEBKiNa,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Benares.  (2.)  How  &i  the 
yaiious  systems  of  Education  pursued  in  India  promote  the  spread  of  true 
Christianity^.  By  the  Bey.  J«  Barton,  Cambridge.  (3.)  To  what  extent  is  the 
spread  of  Christianiiy  assisted,  or  otherwise,  by  the  tnitha  or  principles  whisk 
underlie  the  systems  of  Hindooism  or  Mohammedanism,  and  which  are  presumed 
to  correspond' with  the  truths  and  principles  of  the  GFospel  ?  By  the  Bey.  £.  E. 
JteNHiNS^  Secretary,  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society.  (4.)  What  impression  has 
.the  Goi^el  made  on  the  people  of  China,  and  what  axe  the  pioqpects  of  its 
success  in  relation  to  the  opposing  forms  of  unbelief  existing  theire  ?  Byti» 
Bey.  Dr.  Leqoe,  Oxford  Uniyersity.  (5.)  Misaiona  in  Japan.  By  the  £er* 
Dr.  Hefbtjbn,  Japan. 

Thubsday,  Octobeb  24th.*-Moming,  10  to  1 ;  Afternoon,  2.30  to  5  p^m. 

Two  Meetings  for  Papers,  Discussion,  and  Confidence. 
Morning  Meeting.    Suhfect : — Continuation  of  the  Conference  and  discnfision 
on  the  Missions  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Afternoon  Meeting.  Subject : — ^Missions  in  Polynesia,  Madagascar,  the 
Indian  Arohipblaqo,  among  the  North  American  Indians,  Pataooniaits,  &c 

Facts  in  the  history,  progress,  and  growth  of  these  Missions ;  hindrances 
caused  by  ships'  crews ;  growth  of  Churches ;  remarkable  aid  giyen  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  by  Natiye  Agency ;  yersions  of  tiie  Scripturofi ;  Colleges 
for  their  training ;  Papuan  Missions  and  their  difficulties. 

Papers : — (1.)  Present  condition  of  the  Polynesian  Missions ;  extent,  willing- 
ness, and  usefulness  of  Natiye  Agency ;  modes  of  operation  in  Polynesia,  &c 
By  the  Bey.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  Samoan  Mission.  (2.)  Influence  of  G^foni8ati<m 
on  the  Natiye  Baoes;  systems  adopted  in  dealing  wdth  them.  By  the  Ber.  J* 
KiLNKB,  Secsetary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Socisty. 


Fbiday,  Octobeb  25th. — ^Morning,  one  sitting,  10  to  2  p.nL 

One  Meeting  for  Papers,  Diseuasion,  and  Conferenoe. 

Suijeet  .-—Missions  among  the  Abmenians,Nestobxan&,  Cofts,  andSTBUVS; 
among  Gbeee  Christians ;  among  Boman  Catholics  in  Europe ;  among  Jews  : 
among  Mohammedans  ;  Bible  oolpprlage  on  the  Continent  q£  EunDps;  the 
Christian  literature  prepared  and  oirouiated  by  the  Beligioufl  ISraot.SooistV'''' 
others. 

Papers :— (1.)  Missions  among  Mohambcedans,  their  eactani^  their  psiahtf 
difficulties;  what  progress  haye  they  mada?  By  tii»  Bey.  J^  HmOM 
Peahawur.  (2.)  Extent^  character,  said. prograss^of  Missions  aniwgike«»""^ 
Christian.  Churchee  in.  Aaia».  Egypt,  and.  Euiope.    By  the  B«r.  Br.  lUaBSVSr 
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^yxiaxi  ProteBtant  College,  Beyroot.    (3.)  Mianoos  among  the  Jews.    By  the 
BoT.  J.  £.  Bbxsav,  ILA.,  Qhii0t's  Ohnrch,  Basasgate. 

Popsn  will  aho  beTeod  on  the  following  eubjoets :— (a)  The  Bible  Vofk  of 
the  WoKld.  By  the  Bey.  C.  -E.  B.  Rbbd,  M.A.,  Britieh  and  Fozetgn  Kble 
Sodety.  (5)  Female  MiedoiiB  in  the  East.  By  Mas  £.  J.  Whahsly. 
(e)  iMiaaion  Woxk  in  Bgypt.  By  Mies  M.  L.  Whatbly.  (i)  Zenana  MiasioaB 
in  India.  .By.Mz8.  Wxubkbost.  (e)  MiasionB  among  the  EySrens,  &o.  By 
the  Boy.  Bt..Mdbdoce,  Ameorioan  Baptist  MisBionavjr  Union.  (/)  Onliedioi^ 
Jliasions.      By  Br.  Jjomn,  ^Edinburgh  Medioal  Missionary  Society. 

Fbidjcy  EyxNiKO.--'S7EGEAi.  PuBUO  MissioNAKY  MsBTiKe  at  !Bxetar  HaU, 
at  6  KH.    LoBD  SHArTBSBXJBT  in  the  Ohair. 

Batubday,  OoroBEa  28th.—- Morning,  10  to  12. 

A  Condnding  Meeting  for  Taiewells,  Devotion,  &c. 

TUBSDAY,  "WbDITESDAY,  AISTD  ThUKSDAY  EVBKINaS 

ynSl  be  devoted  to  Addresses  from  Poreign  Visitors,  Missionaries,  and  others, 
at  yaiions  places. 

Memhen  and  VeUgatei. — ^The  Oonferenoe  is  intended  to  be  a  gathering 
flpedally  of  those  oonoeroed  in  the  direct  condnct  of  Missions.  These  will 
consist  of— (1.)  The  Members  of  the  Execntiye  and  G^eral  Committees  of  this 
Conference,  and  its  officers ;  (2.)  The  Members  and  directors  of  the  Committees 
of  all  Ptotestant  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies ;  (3.)  Of  the  Treasurers, 
Secretaries,  and  Officers  of  the  same ;  (4.)  Of  Delegates  from  Foreign  Missionary 
Bodies  and' Christian  Churches;  (5.)  The  Missionaries  of  all  soch  Societies. 
Yiaitors  ^will  be  admitted  to  other  portions  of  the  Hall  where  the  Meetings  will 
be  held ;  (G.)  The  Ministers  of  various  Churches. 

Place  of  Meeting* — ^The  Meetings  of  this  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  Cox- 
FEBXNOE  HaIiL,  Mtldhay  Pahk,  owing  to  the  convenient  arrangements 
which  it  possesses  for  such  gatherings. 

Tickda. — ^Admission  to  the  Meetings  will  be  by  tickets,  which  can  be  pro- 
coxed,  after  September  lOth^  at  the  Hall,  or  by  application  to  the  Bevw  E, 
Storrow,  at  the  House  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Queen 
Yictoria  Street,  E.C. 

1.  DEPAETUEBS. 

The  Bey.  William  Doweb,  returning  to  Obiqxtaland,  South  .Africa,  as 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Kokstad,  embarked  for  Natal,  with  Mrs.  Dower  and 
frtmily,  per  steamer  Conway  Caetle,  August  6tih. 

The  Bey.  J.  Macoowan,  Mrs.  Macgowan,  and  family,  returning  to  Amoy, 
South  China,  vid  America,  embarked  for  New  York,  per  Cnnard  steamer 
Abyuiniaj  August  3rd. 

The  Bey.  W.  E.  Cottsinb,  returning  to  Madagascar,  embarked  for  Mojanga, 
per  steamer  Badnotthire,  Ai^gust  9th. 

2.  ABEIYALS  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  Bey.  E.  JEL  Babbzit,  Mrs.  Barsstt,  said  child,  from  Shancolai,  China, 
|ier  steamer  Awkiujr,  August  4th. 

;::.  Mrs.  MACVAKLAini  and  two  children,  ^rom  New  Guinsa,  per  P.  and  O. 
ateamer  Eydaspes,  August  17th. 
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3.  OEDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONAEY. 
A  large  oongregation  assembled  at  Byecroft  Chapel,  Ashton-onder-Lyne,  on 
Wednesday  eyening,  July  17th,  on  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  James 
Hadfield,  who  has  been  accepted  as  a  missionary  in  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society.    Mr.  Hadfield  was  brought  up  in  the  Byeoxof  t 
Sunday-school,  and  was  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  that  place.    TTia 
studies  for  the  ministry  have  been  pursued  at  the  Western  College,  FlymouUi; 
but,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  supported  by  that  of  his  Mends  in  Ashton,  his 
consecration  took  place  at  the  chapel  where  he  had  received  his  earliest  religioxu 
training.    The  ministers  who  were  present  at  the  service  were  the  Bevs.  A. 
Cran,  M.A.,  Droylsden;  J.  Waddington,  Denton;  J.  Feill,  Dukinfield;    A« 
Bowden,  ftc    The  Bev.  A.  Cran  presided,  and  announced  the  hymns.    The 
scriptures  were  read  by  the  Bev.  J.  Feill,  and  prayer  was  offered  up  by  the  Bev. 
A.  Bowden.    Mr.  Hadfield  is  about  to  proceed  to  Lifu,  an  island  of  the  Loyalty 
Group  in  the  South  Pacific ;  and  the  situation  and  characteristics  of  the  place 
were  described  in  a  highly  interesting  and  graphic  manner  by  the  Bev.  S.  M. 
Creagh,  who  has  lived  on  these  islands  as  a  missionary  for  fifteen  years,  and 
intends  to  return  there  in  the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Hadfield  will  sail.    The 
Loyalty  Islands  have  a  population  of  about  12,000  people.    The  three  islands 
have  between  them  some  four  or  five  dialects,  which  the  missionaries  have  to 
acquire.    In  1841  some  native  Christians  from  the  neighbouring  islands  settled 
upon  one  of  the  islands,  and  in  1854  English  missionaries  took  up  their  resi- 
dences there.    Since  then  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  natives,  many  of  whose  barbarous  habits  have  been  reformed.    The 
mission  has  now  3,000  nominal  Christians  on  its  rolls,  a  great  many  of  whom, 
are  leading  holy  lives.    Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arts  of  civilisation  ; 
and  in  1875  the  exports  firom  the  islands  were  estimated  at  £11,000,  and  the 
imports  at  £8,000.    The  Bev.  H.  J.  Bannister,  of  Melbourne,  asked  Mr.  Had- 
field the  questions  usually  proposed.    Mr.  Hadfield  read  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions at  some  length,  and  received  fiK>m  Mr.  Bannister  the  assurance  that  they 
were  regarded  as  satisfactory.    The  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bey. 
Thomas  Green,  minister  of  Byecroft  Chapel  and  Mr.  Hadfield's  pastor.    An 
earnest  and  impressive  address  waA  then  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Professor  Chap- 
man, MA.,  Principal  of  the  Western  College. 

4.  INSTITUTION  FOB  DATJGHTEBS  OP  MISSIONABIES. 
In  connection  with  the  notice  in  our  May  number,  Mrs.  Pyx  Smith,  of  St. 
Katharine's,  Sevenoaks,  writes  as  follows: — *'The  Mends  who  have  already 
taken  so  much  interest  in  the  Walthamstow  Mission  School  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  Fot7in)ATiON  Stone  of  the  new  building  at  Ssvenoaks  was 
laid  on  the  26th  of  June  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  and  that  the  work 
is  now  going  on  weU  and  satis^torily.    Before  fresh  contracts,  however,  can 
be  entered  on  for  the  ftiture  progress  of  the  building,  more  frmds  are  necessaxy. 
It  is  very  important  that  time  iahould  not  be  lost  in  waiting  for  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Committee  are  most  anxious  to  avoid  debt.    Mr.  Hudson, 
of  Bache  HaU,  Chester,  and  Mr.  Berwick,  of  The  Elms,  Walthamstow,  who 
have  both  already  given  most  liberally  to  the   object,  kindly  promise  an 
additional  £500— £250  provided  that  the  building  is  opened  free  from  debt. 
This  is  an  additional  reason  to  stimulate  others  to  come  forward  with  genecou* 
help.    Let  each  do  as  God  hath  prospered  him." 
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6.  MADAGASCAR  SERPENTS. 
No  doubt  tke  great  majority  of  ophidia  here  are  not  dangerous  to  man, 
either  on  account  of  their  poisoning  or  crushing  propensities ;  but  a  few,  it  is 
aaid,  cannot  be  irritated,  played  -with,  or  eyen  approached  with  impunity. 
One  of  the  serpents  found  on  the  east  coast  is  the  aJcbma,  which  is  about  nine 
feet  long,  and  as  thick  round  the  middle  as  the  calf  of  a  man's  leg.    One  I 
saw  had  on  each  side  of  its  body  a  long  yellow  black  and  reddish  chain  on  a 
brownish  ground,  and  near  the  extremity  of  the  tail  were  two  abordye  claws 
like  the  anal  hooks  of  the  boa.    Some  of  them  are  of  a  brilliant  green  colour. 
This  akinna  and  the  next  in  size,  the  lay  and  the  mandotra^  seem  to  be  usually 
hazmlesS)  but  the /ancZr^-a/a,  or  pily,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Sakalaya  country, 
is  by  no  means  a  contemptible  enemy  to  encounter.    All  serpents  are  called 
kakfddva  (long  enemy)  by  the  Betsimie^raka  and  others ;  but  this  is  an  out- 
and-out  Jcdkaldva,    Hanging  from  the  branches  of  trees,  it  pounces  suddenly 
on  its  yictim,  and,  enyeloping  it  in  its  folds,  speedily  squeezes  it  to  death.    It 
is  eyen  said  to  kill  oxen,  and  occasionally  man.    One  would  suppose  it  to  be  a 
true  boa,  only  some  of  the  natiyes  say  that  it  strikes  with  a  spur  in  its  tail, 
then  sucks  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  wound  thus  made.    Doubtless  this 
is  a  much  exaggerated  account,  and  possibly  altogether  fabulous.    Again,  the 
mantangory  is  yenomous,  though  not  fatally  so.     Great  pain  has  often  been 
caused  by  its  bite,  and  the  part  bitten  swollen  up  to  a  great  size.    Care, 
therefore,  should  be  taken  with  the  so-called  '*  harmless "  snakes  of  Mada- 
gascar. — From  North^East  MacUtgascar,  pp.  35,  3G. 

6.  SAMOAN  ISLANDS— MALUA. 
The  nine  yillages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mission  seminary  haye  been 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  care  of  natiye  pastors  during  the  past  year.  They 
contain  a  population  of  1,600.  The  church  members  number  275,  and  the 
candidates  58.  I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  my  annual  examination  of  the 
schools,  a  report  of  which  will  appear  in  the  statistical  returns  kt  the  next 
general  meeting.  The  annual  contributions  for  the  natiye  pastors,  exclusiye 
of  food,  &c.,  amounted  to  £76,  and  for  the  London  Missionary  Society  we  had 
£97,  which,  with  the  contributions  of  the  students,  make  a  total  of  £123  lOe. 
for  the  Society.  The  continued  interest  in  the  London  Missionary  Society 
which  the  contributions  all  oyer  the  group  indicate  is  most  noteworthy. — 
Rev,  Geo,  Turner ^  LL.D. 

7.  SOUTH  AFRICA— BECHUANA  LAND. 
I  haye  enclosed  the  form  containing  the  statistics,  which,  howeyer,  giyes 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  work  done.  Take,  for  instance,  the  item  of  schools.  I 
say  forty  scholars ;  that  might  fairly  be  called  theayerage.  Still,  after  reaping 
time,  I  haye  sometimes  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  a  few  weeks.  I 
haye  at  present  about  fifty  catechumens,  whom  I  meet  regularly,  and  who  are 
a  pleasure  to  me,  many  of  them  folly  appreciating  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
them.  I  feel  much  encouraged  by  the  work  going  on  amongst  them,  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  it  will  increase.  Whereyer  I  go,  I  find  some  one  of  my  people 
with  his  friendly  greeting,  and  who  is  a  liying  testimony  to  the  power  of  God's 
word;  and,  although  they  may  not  be  all  we  could  wish,  many  of  them  are 
striying  to  liye  consistent  and  godly  liyes,  and  are  lights  in  a  yery  dark  place 
indeed. — Eev,  J.  Oood,  of  Kanye. 
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Frcm  16^  7t%  io  l^th  August,  1878. 


LONUON. 


-Ttumk-offeiiBK    few    

pected  mierclet 25    0    0 

▲  Friend*  from  Portanoafh.  10  10   0 

B.F.C. 413    9 

"Alt,"  for  Ulnloiu  In  tb« 


Birminphmm.  KiM'B.  WH- 
■on,  forX.  U.  B.  H«Mpital, 
Hankoir SO    0    0 


Paoiilc 
Mr.  LuBpard 


1    1    0 
110 


(Xrtnenter.    Legsey  Of  the 
late&IchardMalUB«s.E«q.l80    0    0 
John  Mmiingi,  ^q.  (D.)* .  10  10    0 

Oreat  Claidena,  tuar  Chtltnt' 
/or4.  J.  Dixon^Biq.,  Mm. 
andMiMDixttn 23    0    0 


.Xr. T.IP. Mnaymid 10  0 

Xr.J.  Samdai. 0  10   o 

JItKlty  Mtaih.  LailM*  Mto- 
■ionary  Working  Society* 
for Sohooto at Fekln   ....  13    0   0 

Oroydtm.  X«egacy  of  the  late 
MiM Alice CecilJackMn. .MO    0    0 


Forett  Hitt.    Trinity  Cong. 
Ch.,  Iky  Collections    ....    9    8    6 

JSr«nnmcr<iiua.    AIMon  Gh. .    6  10    6 


Jrewuiotc.  MayOoUsction..  3  10  6 

JPKtn«y.    Mn.  Oreen   1  17  1 

Wandtteorth.    Anxiliary   ..  2  13  0 

Wan$ttad 21    1  0 


Letacy  of  the  late  W.  C. 
Hewiteon,  Bsq.,  of  Oat- 
land*  Park,  Surrey  ......1000    0    0 

Legacy  of  the  late  Frederick 
3>1jc,B«4 83    5    5 

Legacy   of  the    late  Hiss 

^  Pxiicilla  Buxton  Lane....  20   •   0 

Far  Chi»a  THitrua. 

AFriend 53  10  0 

MzB.  O.  W.  Brown  10   0  0 

Mr.E.Bacon 110 

Mr.  &.  Otwald  Diavlee  and 

hiawm  Bertie 10  8 

AFriendpAneriey 0    4  4 

Tolnera  Square  Ch 6  10  0 


COUNTRY. 
Bath.    Auxiliary] 21  11    O 


BirktnhMd,   Anonymous  ..    1   o   0 


J7«yt»eMl.   Auxiliary 20  17   3 


Bua.  Oolleetad  hy  Mrs.  6. 
Lambert  for  Mrs.  Bacon, 
Cuddapah....... S   0   0 

Lancatttr.   AuzUiavy .19  M    1 

ImmimfUm.    Mrs.C.Potter   ^00 

XiMtilcr.  Legacy  of  Hie  late 
B.  H.  Alcock,  Esq ..SIS    9    S 

Ntwpcrt  CI*^  •/  Wight). 
Legacy  of  the  late  Miss 
M.  Xousg. 19  19    0 

N^UinghawUhif.  Anxiliary.  100    0    0 
Friar   Lane   Ohapel,   for 
Zenana Mimion  ...."....    7  16   6 


Rtnding,    O.  Palmer,  Esq., 
M.P .TT..  SO    0   0 


KotihdaU.   Pro^riditnoe'Ch..  S3   9   7 


BanikmA.    J.  C.B&Ungton, 
Bsq s  0  0 


Senrborough.      John    Bav- 
son,£sq SO    0    0 

Seomoaha.    St.  John's  Cong. 
Ch 7  11  11 


Shetmeaa.    AlnaBoadCh..    6  16    o 

Sinmi.    Mrs.  Maria  Ftank- 
lin  500    0    0 


TivarUm.    A. Z. Weber  ....    0  12    0 


Vlttnton 6    0    6 

Walford 0  10    0 

Wfatou-at^Mr-Mara.  James 
Phillips,  Ssq.,  for  Natire 
Teacher,  care  of  B«t.  M. 
Phillipa,  Salem IS   0   n 


BIshvps  Stortftid. 

Harfoy,asq 

EweU.    lUasJ.SBith 

Le«ds 

Do.,  Tracers  Buztoa,  Biq. 

'Do.,B.lL.C. 
Scarborough  .. 


>•••••< 


a  s 

1«  0 

i  0 

1  0 

1  i 


Mr.  John  WHUnnu 


25  I  e 

Of* 


JW  Ckma  Dittrtaa. 
Metthyr  Tydfll.      Wm.    T. 
OlUaths,.EBq 3  1* 


SCOTLAND. 

JUthhmfh.     Jokn  M«l«Dae, 
S"4 16S  « 


34   •  i 


HmO^ 


Par  Rav.  E.  A. 

Mr 4  17: 

Crieff »  I  i 

Qalaahlels    1 1«  ft 

Hawick 73  IS  ( 

T^ingholm s  4  ( 

Peterhead c  9  i 


IRBLAXD. 
Per  Rn.  Jg.  A.  ITflrtten. 
OonakiHw 7W8 


For  China  JHatraaa. 
Blaekrock.    W.  Perry,  Man., 

andFamUy 4  10  • 

■     litton OM  • 
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MUII 

Far  Widoma*  l^md, 

WhlteAeM  2  J  « 

fiidgemouat  S  a  » 

DuTyton  1   *  " 

QuatmOand,  BrlriMne,Wliaif 
Street  Cong.  Church,  fbr 
Widows' Fund   119  ^ 


SamlhSaaa. 
Samoa  ., 


.346  1  S 

.374  10  7 


It  is  requntedihat  aUremiUafweaqf  O^ntrihOuma  he  made  toihe  Bsv.  BoiBsr 
BoBiNSON,  Home  Beeretary,  Mution  Ewse,  BloomfiM  Btred,  London,  E.C. ;  o^ 
4A<rf  if  my  ^portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  special  objed,  fuU  jparticuUtn  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given,  CJieptea  aJiould  he  crosnd  Bankjof  Mngland, 
and  Fost-office  Orders  madepayahle  at  the  General  Post  Office. 


Yates  ft  Alkxandbb,  Printers,  Lonsdale  BuildiDgs,  Chancery  Lane,  Lonto. 
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From  16ih  July  to  ISth  AuguH,  1878. 


XOKDON. 


peeted 


mocie 


2<    0    0 


▲  Triendi  from  Poitnnoatli.  10  10  0 

II.F.C. 4  13  9 

»»•   *••  W.     •«•••«••«••«■•■•     3     0  0 

"Alt,"  for  lUailou  In  th« 

~    *"                1    1  0 

1    1  0 


PaeUc 
Mr.LuBpard 


Xr.  T.^.  Mttiqmd  10  0 

lCr.J.8«nid«n  ,.«... 0  lo   o 


alonary  Working  Society, 

for  SchooU at  P«kln   ....  13    0    0 


Orov^Mt.   Leffncy  of  the  late 
MlMAUce  Cecil  Jackion.  .200    0    0 


Forfst  Sm.    Trinit7  Cong. 

Ck., Iky CoUection«    ....    9    6  6 

JEr0iiMi«r«imtt.    AlUoB  Ch. .    5  10  8 

Jrewuiotc.  MayOoUeetlon..    3  10  6 

JhUMjf.    Mn.  Green   1  17  1 

Wanihworth.    AoxUiary   ..    2  13  o 

IFufM^fad. tl    1  9 

Legacy  of  the  late  W.  C.  ~ 
Hewitaon,  Bsq.,  «f  Ost- 

lande  Park,  Snney 1000    0  0 

Legacy  of  the  late  Fredexiek 

Biz.Baq 83    a  S 


Legtcy   of  the   late  Min 

^  PriwiUa  Buxton  Lane....  20   •   o 


Ar  CMjm  Digtrtti. 

A!Priend 92  10  0 

His.  G.  W.  Brawn  10   0  0 

Mr.  E.  Bacon 110 

Mr.  K.  Oflwald  BaTice  and 

hiaeon  Bertie 10  8 

A  Friend,  Aaerley. 0    4  4 

Tobners  Square  Ch 5  10  0 


COUNTBT. 
Sath.    AnxOiaryj 21  11    0 


BirkmhMid.   Anooymoiu  ..loo 


Bifminghmm.    WmK.  WU- 
■on,  for  X.  M.  8.  Hospital, 


SO    0    0 


Ctrmenttr.    Legacy  Of  the 
UteRichard  Mu]Ung»,Eaq.180    0    0 
Johnm!]ingB,l^.  (D.)..  10  10    0 

Ortat  Oaidona,  nmr  CMmt- 
/br4.  J.  Dlaen^toq.,  Mre. 
andMiMDixen ts    0    0 


JTiywoerf.    AuUiary SO  17    2 


Hull.  OoUaetad  by  Mrs.  8. 
Lambert  for  Mrs.  Bacon, 
Cuddspah. 5   0   0 


Lancatttr.   AnxUlaiy , 


IB    1 


XeasMafton.   Kn.C.Potttr   5    0    9 

Ltienttr.  Lsgaoy  of  ttielate 
R.  H.  Alcook,  Esq SIS    9    S 

NetDpert  (Ma  •/  Wight). 
Legacy  of  the  late  Miss 
M.  XouBg 19  19    0 

JVblltn^AatMAtrf.  AnzHlary.lOO    0    0 
Friar   Lane   Ohapel,    for 
Zenana  Minion  ....'....    7  16   8 


BMding,    O.  Palmer,  Eiq., 
M.P .TT!.  00    0    0 


Batkial:    Piwrtdeaca'Ch..  22   9    7 

BantkmA.    J.  CBUUagton, 
£«q 6    0    0 


SMrftorou^A.      John    Baw- 
wm,£iq 60    0    0 

Awmoiiftt.    8t.  John's  Cong. 
Ch 7  11  11 


Slrnmu*.   Alma  Road  Ch..    6  16    o 

StrwU,    Mrs.  Maria  Ftank- 
lin  600    0    0 


tivttton,   A.  Z.  Weber  ....    0  12    0 

r/r«r«<on 6    0    6 

lF<l/ord 0  10    0 

ITMloiMcvjMr-Jfm'f.  James 
Phillips,  Bsq.,  for  Natire 
Teacher,  care  «f  Rcr.  M. 
Phillips,  Salem 18   0   fl 


BIah9ps  Stmtford.     Ji 

EwcU.    liteJ.si^th* 

Leeds 6  16  6 

Do.,  Ttafvers  BmtOB,  Bsq.    6  0  0 

Do.,  B.'B.  C. 
Acarboroiigh    . 


S    t   0 

10   0   • 


> •• •mm e«as 


10   0 
1    I    0 


Oai  imwlfcaw  JKslrfaf. 26  2  0 

Mr.  John  Williaas 0  6  0 


JW  CUlM  JMsCTHt. 

Mettiiyr  Tydfll.     Wm.    T. 
Olifflths,JEBiq 2   2  0 


SGOTLAlfD. 

,.„     Jcka  MetaDse, 

S"4 188  8  0 

•BimfHf M  0  % 


Tw  tUv.  S.  A.  ITardksai. 

-Ay ^ITT 

Crieff 9   0  4 

flalsahfels 2  lo  o 

Hawick 2t  It  I 

iMIglMlIm  .....M.. ..••....     8    4  1 

Peterhead s  o  o 


IRBLAND. 
Per  Rev.  JS.  A.  WwAmm. 
Clonakiitg 7  18  0 

For  China  IMafrasa. 
Bhwkxoek.    W.  Perry,  Esq., 

aadPamlly 4  10  0 

MlMUtton 0  10  0 


OOLOMIAL  8O0IETIBS  ASD 
MISSION  STATIom. 


I  ■**•.•..  N  W  II 

rbrWUmn'nmd, 

WhlteAeM  2  2  0 

Ridfemonat •  2  s  o 

Daryton i  o  o 


Street  Cong.  Chwth,  flir 
WMows'Fond   3  10  » 


Simth  Stag,    MMgala 
Samoa 


.246    2    3 

.374  10    7 


It  u  requnUd  thai  (dtremitktfwnof  OontriMuma  he  made  to  §he  Bsv.  BobSET 
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OCTOBER,   1878. 


I  PROPOSE  to  state  and  answer  the  question,  "  Is  the  form  of  Church 
tjovemment  called  Congregationalism  worth  preserving  1  *' 

The  critics  of  religious  organisation  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
Congregationalists  have  finished  the  work  which  was  given  them  to 
do.  Time  was,  they  say,  when  we  were  a  power  in  the  State.  Few 
in  numbers,  obscure  in  situation,  woi'shipping  God  in  the  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  we  then  had  a  mission.  We,  or  our  fathers,  in 
'square  brick  bams,  hidden  from  the  sight  of  men,  bore  our  testimony 
to  freedom,  and  made  our  just  claim  to  the  right  of  worship.  This 
martyr  protest  against  intolerance  and  formalism,  and  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  shook  powerful  governments,  gained  a  hearing  in 
the  very  sanctuaries  of  justice,  and  gave  a  birthright  to  every  English- 
man. We  are  now  told  that  since  the  victory  over  statecraft  and 
-priestcraft  has  been  won,  and  freedom  of  conscience  has  been  established 
as  a  principle  of  our  national  life,  all  for  which  we  contended  in  the 
past  has  been  granted,  and  that  the  freedom  of  thought  and  worship  for 
which  our  fathers  suffered  the  pillory,  the  dungeon,  and  t£e  stake,  has 
now  been  secured  in  the  National  Church  itself.  There  is  some 
colour  for  the  statement,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  impotence  of  either 
ancient  law  or  modem  legislation  to  restrain  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England  the  practice  of  Roman  Catholic  ritual,  or  to  silence  the 
proclamation  under  its  shelter  of  every  phase  of  modem  scepticism. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  freedom  does  not  desert  her  shrines,  even  though 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  London  Board  of  Ck>ngregatioBal  Hinisters. 
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her  voice  is  heard  beyond  those  confines.  Our  disinterested  testimony 
is  often  needed  by  the  world  in  these  enlightened  daya 

Again  we  are  condescendingly  told  that  England  and  the  Clinrch 
of  England  needed  that  revival  of  religions  earnestness,  which  it  is 
admitted  was  largely  duo  to  the  nnauthorized  zeal  of  sectaries  and 
Methodists,  to  the  genius  of  inspired  tinkers,  and  to  the  power  of 
vigorous  speech  and  burning  appeal  by  which  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  reached  in  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  by  wbich 
the  middle  classes  were  moved  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  now 
we  hear  that  the  Church  of  England  is  herself  the  great  Revivalist, 
having  adopted  new  methods  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the 
people^that  her  magnificent  machinery,  her  boundless  supply  of 
agency,  her  enormous  wealth,  her  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people, 
have  rendered  our  work  superfluous,  and  left  us  far  behind  in  the 
general  assault  upon  ignorance  and  ungodliness.  It  is  admitted  that 
we  were  the  pioneers  in  the  conduct  of  Mission  Churches,  and  Sundaj- 
schools,  in  the  distribution  of  religious  books,  and  in  the  district 
visitation  of  the  poor  by  lay  and  female  agency,  but  now  it  is  said 
that  we  can  only  imitate  the  larger  and  broader  use  of  our  own 
methods  which  we  have  roused  and  provoked  the  Church  of  our 
fathers  to  prosecute.  But  the  mission  week,  the  special  religious 
service,  the  passionate  pleading  with  souls,  and  the  resolute  attack 
upon  the  infidelity  and  indifference  of  the  age,  which  we  bless  God 
for,  in  the  spiritual  energies  of  the  National  Church  are  not  practically 
taken  out  of  our  handa  Such  assumptions  can  only  be  made  bj 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  Free  Church  life. 

We  are  told  that  there  was  a  raUan  d'etre  for  our  effort  when 
the  land  was  drowsy  with  the  perfunctory  iteration  of  mechanical 
liturgies,  when  the  old  parish  clerk  and  the  worldly-minded  curate 
or  rector  got  through  a  heartless  service  between  them,  when  life- 
less preaching  and  droning  psalmody  and  utter  formality  were  the 
general  rule,  but  that  now  all  is  ohanged.  The  service,  the  arrange- 
ments and  facilities  for  worship  in  every  place  and  time,  the  fire, 
enthusiasm  and  reality  thrown  into  the  national  worship,  render 
our  practice  of  free  prayer  and  varied  form  and  direct  dealing  with 
the  souls  of  men  no  longer  necessary.  Now  should  our  churches 
suffer  from  any  want  of  elasticity— should  languor  creep  into  cmr 
worship-HBhould  free  prayer  become  didactic  or  wearisome  disoOuiM 
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to  the  people,  in  the  nominal  form  of  address  to  the  Almighty — 
should  we  shrink  from  the  adoption  of  any  methods  of  rousing 
and  securing  the  attention  of  men  to  Divine  truth  which  are  barred 
from  our  services  merely  by  the  stiff  i-egimen  of  Congregational  usage 
— should  the  short  precedents  of  a  generation  or  two  form  chevaux 
defrise  for  the  approach  of  free  and  cultured  life,  then  there  is  some 
colour  for  the  charge  of  uselessness.  But  the  argument  falls  harm- 
lessly upon  those  who  are  at  all  alive  to  the  unrest  and  seething 
excitement  of  modem  thought,  who  are  flexible  and  energetic  in 
their  service,  and  whose  organisations  are  gloriously  adapted  to  the 
life  and  need  of  this  generation. 

Further,  it  is  admitted  by  our  critics  that  as  Christian  men  and 
English  citizens  we  once  had  substantial  grievances  to  uige  against 
the  State,  that  these  grievances  were  by  their  injustice   ^'statutes 
of  limitation"  for  the  whole  Church,  and  that  we  did  well  to  sweep  them 
away.     The  process  of  doing  this  gave  us  political  power,  the  removal 
of  the  grievance  'pro  tanto  deprived  us  of  that  advantage.     We  aro 
more  and  more  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  less  and  less  a  balancing 
power  in  the  State.     Part  of  the  argument  is,  ''  Remove  their  last 
grievance,  and  they  will  cease  to  be  a  force  in  politics.     Should  the 
Church  be  disestablished  and  disendowed,  the  last  reason  that  many 
have  for  being  Nonconformists  would  then  have  vanished  into  thin  air, 
and  they  will  cease  to  be."    If  our  reasons  for  Nonconformity  are  of 
such  a  flimsy  character  as  that  which  is  attributed  to    us,   if  we 
sacrifice  all  the  advantages  of  conformity  merely  because  the  Anglican 
Church  is  the  Church  approved  as  yet  and  supported  by  the  bulk  and 
majority  of  the  nation,  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Court,  then  if  the 
Church  disestablishes  and  disendows  itself,  as  undoubtedly  it  will,  the 
consequence  will  most  certainly  be  that  the  Church  of  England  will 
re-absorb  the  nation,  and  genuine  Nonconformity  will  be  left  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  in  the  cold  shadows  under  which  it  began  its 
sturdy  and  vigorous  life.     Of  this  possibility  I  will  say  more  presently. 
Tho  philosophers  assure  us  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  practical  work 
to  be  done,  unique  in  kind,  by  any  order,  society  or  party,  it  will  live, 
it  is  worth  preserving ;  and  it  is  well  that  there  are  some  who  are  ready 
to  live  or  suffer  or  die  to  maintain  its  efficiency;  but  that  the  great  law 
of  evolution  will  rapidly  polish  off  the  active  existence  of  that  which 
is  no  longer  needed  by  a  living  world.     Many  a  religious  order  which 
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was  once  a  mighty  force  in  the  Roman  Church  can  now  be  discovered 
by  the  cut  of  a  cowl  only,  er  the  moss-eaten  rains  of  some  venerable 
monastery  j  the  spirit  that  once  inhabited  it,  so  far  as  it  was  a  livio^* 
spirit,  is  embodied  and  enshrined  elsewhere.  We  accept  these  premises 
and  conclusions,  but  shall  discuss  anon  their  applicability  to  onrselvee. 

Further,  the  defects  of  our  system  are  severely  criticiaed.  Our 
churches  are  accused  of  being  in  a  periodic  condition  of  unrest  in  the 
choice  of  their  oflficers.  It  is  said  that  the  largest  bishopric,  deaneiy, 
or  parish  church  is  often  filled  up  in  a  week ;  that  a  little  gnimbling 
may  indeed  follow  the  exercise  of  his  right  by  the  national  and 
private  patron,  but  this  grumbling  is  only  the  special  privilege  of 
Englishmen,  and  that  since  the  appointment  has  in  it  an  element  of  tbe 
inevitable,  it  is  soon  accepted.  Thus  this  most  imperfect  and  worldly 
system  of  Church  preferment  is  said  to  work  well,  while  that  which 
theoretically  claims  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Christ  (through  a  Church 
consisting  of  spiritual  persons)  leads  to  prolonged  discussion,  dis- 
turbance, and  interregnum.  The  perilous  delay  of  choice,  the 
competition  of  rival  preachers,  the  applications  with  which  deaoons 
are  pestered  before  a  pastor  is  well  laid  in  his  grave,  become  a  scandal 
of  Free  Church  life  against  which  the  Christian  principles  of  all 
concerned  make  feeble  protest. 

I  must  honestly  admit  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this 
apparent  paradox.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  repeated  movements 
of  our  ministers,  the  numerous  reasons  that  are  held  to  be  valid  for 
translation  from  one  church  to  another,  do  throw  an  increasing  number 
of  our  churches  into  periodic  disruption,  foster  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
and  lead  a  number  of  persons  to  think  that  their  great  function  in  life 
is  the  choice  of  their  own  minister,  a  function  which  they  exercise  very 
imperfectly.  The  melancholy  and  miserable  modem  habit  of  having 
two,  three  or  more  ministers  ''  before  the  people  "  at  the  same  time 
represses  the  spiritual  function  of  the  Church,  and  imperils  all  access 
to  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  restlessness  and  ceaseless  locomotion  of 
modem  times  have  naturally  invaded  the  Christian  community  and  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  they  demand  special  safeguards.  The  question 
for  us  to  decide  is,  whether  we  should  find  them  in  the  cession  of  all 
congregational  rights,  which  of  course  is  impossible,  or  in  strennons 
effort  to  render  their  exercise  more  spiritual  and  sacred.  I  confess 
that  pati'onage  in  its  most  imperative  form  may  be  a  more  spiritual 
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thing  than  the  motives  often  openly  alleged  by  the  managers  of  some 
churches,  and  the  tone  impressed  on  some  *'  calls  to  the  ministry/'  I 
rejoice  to  believe  and  know  that  these  are  exceptional^  but  they  wing 
the  aiTow  and  point  the  barb  of  our  critica 

Is  such  a  system,  with  these  perils  and  characteristics,  worth  pre- 
serving ?  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  our  own  people  often  give  a 
practical  negative  to  this  question  by  their  cosmopolitanism,  by  their 
own  large-hearted  catholicity  of  feeling,  and  by  a  broad  latitudinarianism 
as  to  Church  system.     There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  have  less 
of  esj/rtt  de  corps  than  we  have.     This  is  doubtless  tlie  result  of  our 
having  so  small  a  sense  of  corps  at  all.     Our  relation  to  each  other  is 
so  subtle  and  spiritual,  and  is  to  so  large  an  extent  a  mere  matter  of 
honour,  and  not  of  law  or  commandment,  that  those  among  us  who  are 
not  sensitive  to  the  honour  of  being  Congregationalists,  and  not  amen- 
able to  the  court  of  sentiment,  and  who  are,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
neither  mastered  by  the  laws  nor  whipped  by  the  customs  of  our  societies, 
can  and  do  claim  the  advantages  of  our  fellowship  without  bearing 
its  responsibilities.     Let  me  record  a  few  instances  of  this  lack  of 
esprit  de  corps y  and  first,  what  is  very  much  on  my  own  mind,  viz.,  the 
very  inadequate  sympathy  or  support  granted  to  our  denominational 
schools  and  colleges,  libraries  and  literature.     Incredibly  small  interest 
is  felt  in  all  these  things  by  our  own  people.     They  are  merely  matters 
which  a  few  criticize,  grumble  over,  and  reluctantly  support.     We 
are  apparently  ashamed  of  our  own  journals,  magazines,  reviews  and 
books.     These  are  for  the  most  part  read  by  the  large-minded  or 
inquisitive  clergy  of  other  denominations.     But  our  own  people,  as  a 
whole,  seem  ignorant  of  their  merits,  and  often  are  unconscious  of 
their  existence.      If  they  bear  our  own  device,  it  is  almost  suffi- 
cient to  secure  a  chance  shot  of  ridicule.     The  very  same  arguments, 
matter,  authorship  and  style  which,  appearing  in  a  national  or  unde- 
nominational journal,  will  be  read  with  avidity,  yet,  when  coming  before 
our  own  people  under  our  own  imjmmatur,  are  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence.    This  lack  of  interest  is  a  curious  phs&nomenon.     The  Congre- 
gationalists themselves  say,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  this 
Nazareth  that  we  know  so  well  ]  "     The  educational  institutions 
amongst  us  have  indeed  warm  friends  in  their  old  alumni^  and  in  a 
few  laymen  who,  with  piety,  comprehensiveness  of  view,  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, and  fervent  affection,  are  labouring  incessantly  for  their  support ; 
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but  these  are  alas  !  few  and  far  between,  Hari  rantes  in  gurgiu  vasto. 
The  starved  condition  of  our  colleges  arises  from  the  lack  of  ardent 
Bjmpathj  with,  or  even  belief  in,  the  importance  of  the  higher  and 
better  education  of  our  ministers,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  general 
sentiment  touching  the  vital  importance  of  these  institutions.  The 
progress  and  growth  of  oar  churches  is  imquestionably  due  to  ihe 
vigorous  conduct  of  the  college  life,  but  at  present  we  need  almost 
the  birth  of  any  sentiment  concerning  its  importance.  The  sole 
principle  seems  to  be  to  laj  the  charge  on  the  young  ministers  who 
have  obtained  their  education  at  a  particular  college.  This  is  an 
unwise  dependence.  What  can  an  Airedale  student  do  for  his 
northern  educational  home  in  a  London  suburban  church?  What 
can  a  Cheshunt  or  New  College  student,  if  settled  in  Manchester, 
accomplish  for  his  Alma  Mater  1  I  am  satisfied,  if  CongregationaliBm 
is  worth  preserving,  more  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  forcibly  before 
every  church  in  our  fellowship  the  whole  question  of  the  education 
of  ovcv  missionaries  and  ministers.  Why  should  not  a  Sunday  be 
appointed  annually  for  the  discussion  of  this  vital  question  1 
Why  should  not  all  our  larger  churches  feel  it  to  be  a  solemn  duty 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  some  of  the  students  who  are  preparing  for 
the  mission  work  abroad,  or  for  the  occupation  of  the  pulpits  of  our 
churches  at  home  f  Why  should  they  not  provide  scholarships  for 
them,  to  tempt  them  to  the  prolongation  of  their  studies!  Why 
should  they  not  watch  over  them,  and  take  some  personal  interest 
in  their  progress,  and  by  direct  communication  stimulate  their 
zeal  and  enthusiasm?  More  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
highest  and  noblest  men  for  the  work,  who  should  be  solemnly  called 
by  the  Church,  as  the  great  bishops  of  ancient  times  were  called,  from 
the  bench  and  the  army,  and  from  other  professions,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 

The  cidtivation  of  our  young  people  is  coming  on  with  a  rash 
which  wDl  destroy  our  entire  organization,  unless  we  are  alive  to  the 
paramount  necessity  of  providing  the  highest  training  for  the  most 
intelligent  and  godly  young  men  in  our  churches,  in  order  to  secnre 
a  race  of  ministers  to  fill  the  pulpits  of  the  next  generation,  an<l 
preach  to  the  peopla  Things  are  strangely  altered  daring  the  past 
half  century.  Education  was  then  almost  confined  to  the  professional 
classes.    But  now,  some  of  our  servants  have  passed  an  Oxford  or 
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Cambridge  examination.  Shoemakers'  apprentices  stand  well  with 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Pupil-teachers  by  the  hundred  in  our  large 
towns  have  received  an  education  equivalent  to  a  pass  degree  in  Arts 
of  fifty  years  ago.  The  daughters  of  our  middle  classes  are  luxuriat- 
ing in  Yirgil  and  Racine,  and  reading  their  Greek  Testament  The 
upper  classes  in  our  Board  schools  are  being  crammed  with  the  facts 
of  history  and  elements  of  science,  and  taking  specimens  of  the 
highest  forms  of  £nglish  literature  for  their  reading-lessons.  The 
world  is  gloriously  astir,  and  it  is  a  question  for  us  and  other 
Churches  seriously  to  weigh  whether  they  have  caught  the  movement, 
or  are  being  left  in  the  side-eddies  of  the  mighty  current.  If  the 
pulpit  is  to  affect,  still  more,  if  it  is  to  lead  the  religious  thought  and 
enei^y  of  the  people  of  England,  it  must  be  filled  by  those  who  are 
competent  to  teach.     Are  Congregationalists  alive  to  this  ? 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  our  own  friends  seem  to  answer  my 
general  question  in  the  negative.  It  is  a  serious  fact  that,  spite  of 
the  great  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  a  thousand  places  to  retain 
our  young  people,'  they  leave  us  in  greater  numbers  than  ever. 
Neither  Gk>thic  edifices,  nor  beautiful  music,  nor  sensible  preaching, 
nor  even  excellent  society,  hold  them  back  from  the  current  of  the 
so-called  national  lifa  It  is  very  easy  to  run  off  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  the  fact.  Thus,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  every  town  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  suburbanism  prevails.  The  scenes  of  trade 
and  of  daily  life  are  more  and  more  separated.  Business  and  home, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  are  severed,  and  it  is  true  that  a  better  and 
more  flexible  machinery  apparently  exists  in  the  Episcopal  Church  for 
meeting  this  difficulty  than  that  which  is  extemporized  among  us. 
The  place  of  worship  cannot  instantly  adapt  itself  to  the  change. 
Again,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  within 
the  compass  of  my  observation  who  have  left  our  ranks  have 
done  so  out  of  desire  for  an  intellectual  freedom  which  they 
find  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  fancy  at  least  that  they  cannot 
secure  amongst  us.  I  think  that  the  true  explanation  is  that  they 
feel  themselves  more  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  a  ministry  on 
which  they  voluntarily  attend  than  for  one  which  is  provided  for  their 
parish  by  the  State.  This  is  a  conceivable  motive  at  work  in  active, 
sensitive  minds,  and  is  moreover  a  fine  testimony  to  the  spiritual  tone 
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and  the  honourable  understanding  prevalent  in  our  churches.  These- 
churches  profess  to  be  built  on  a  real  faith  in  unseen  and  eternal 
things.  An  Evangelical  atmosphere  is  circulating  in  strong  curreuta 
through  and  through  our  fellowship,  and  this  breath  from  heavei^ 
implies  unhesitating  belief  in  the  Great  Source  from  which  it  bbwa 
The  atmosphere  is  too  pungent  for  those  who  do  not  see  with  us  that 
Evangelical  verity  is  the  profoundest  philosophy  and  the  key  to  the- 
riddle  of  the  universe ;  and  they  leave  us. 

Another  explanation  current  among  us,  is  that  wealth,  rank,  and* 
intellectual  refinement  will  not  remain  with  us,  and  the  old  proverb* 
of  "  the  carriage  and  the  three  generations  "  is  not  quite  dead.  Apart 
from  sympathy  with  our  principles,  our  cardinal  principles,  there  ia 
verily  no  temptation  to  remain  in  association  with  us,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  moral  courage  is  undoubtedly  required  to  assert  tho8e< 
principles  in  the  highway  and  the  social  circle.  Moreover,  all  men 
have  not  £uth,  and  some  men  need  to  add  to  such  faith  as  they  do 
possess  a  genuine  **  courage."  There  are  always  multitudes  anxioua 
to  spring  from  what  they  call  the  muddy  street  to  the  marble  pave- 
ment — ^to  take  their  shai'e,  not  as  aliens,  but  as  Englishmen,  in  the 
national  lites,  to  enjoy  as  children  at  home  the  grand  memorials  of 
the  faith  and  heroism  of  our  fathers.  Many  are  irked  and  sullen  at 
the  lines  of  demarcation  drawn  between  them  and  their  neighbours  on 
every  occasion,  from  a  national  jubilee  to  a  parish  confirmation.  They 
have  no  sufficient  reasons  for  their  isolation  so  soon  as  they  feel  the* 
glamour  of  the  cathedral  aisle,  or  visit  the  old  church  on  the  village- 
green,  which  is  charged  with  fine  historic  associations,  and  is  the  very 
iTpe  of  what  they  revere  in  English  Ufa 

If  we  strain  every  nerve  and  purae-string  in  the  erection  of  noble 
buildings  to  enshrine  our  principles,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  difference  is  not  made  up,  the  bridge  is  not  built  which  visibly 
unites  the  historic  society  of  a  thousand  years  with  the  decorated 
modem  Gk)thic  of  our  Congregational  churches.  Bivalry  on  this 
head  is  simply  impossible,  and  we  do  not  attempt  it.  Because,  how- 
ever,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  what  the  bravest  and  truest* 
hearted  among  us  have  never  attempted,  we  suffer  from  the  disper- 
sion of  those  who  are  ignorant  or  half-hearted.  Is  GongregationaliBm 
worth  preserving)  Not  at  all  from  the  reasons  which  are  sometimes 
alleged  for  it 
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(1)  Congregationaliam  is  not  worth  preserving  simply  because  we^ 
possess  an  enormous  amount  of  property  devoted  to  its  uses,  and  have  a- 
glorious  history  of  three  hundred  years.  If  we  are  not  fulfilling  a  great 
national  aim— if  we  are  not  embodying  ideas  of  priceless  value  and 
genninant  force— if  we  are  not  enshrining  the  very  regalia  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth— if  we  are  not  glorifying  our  Father  who  is 
in  heaven — ^if  we  are  not  helping  man  to  a  divine  life,  and  rolling  baclc 
the  tide  of  sin  and  selfishness— if  we  are  not  grappling  with  the  errors 
and  miseries  of  modem  life,  and  showing  men  how  to  die  bravely  and- 
hopefully— if  we  are  not  magnifying  the  Lord  Christ  and  bearing 
witness  to  Him,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  our  property 
and  our  churches,  our  ministers,  schools  and  colleges,  may  be  utilized, 
and  devoted  in  some  other  form  to  these  highest  uses. 

(2)  We  do  not  live  to  bear  witness  merely  against  the  Establishment 
by  the  secidar  power,  of  any  one  form  or  of  all  forms  of  religious- 
permiajsion.  We  are  morally  certain  that  the  Anglican  Church  will, 
before  the  nineteenth  century  is  over,  have  disestablished  and  to  a- 
large  extent  have  disendowed  itself.  Bat  is  that  coining  act  of  the 
Church  and  of  Parliament  the  end  of  our  Church  organisation  1  Such 
an  idea  were  almost  blasphemoua  If  anything  approximating  to  this* 
end  be  our  main  contention— as  we  are  often  ungenerously  assured  on 
high  authority  that  it  ia— then  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  nineteenth 
century  will  see  the  end  of  our  entire  history ;  we  shall  perish  in 
giving  birth  to  a  new  form  of  the  great  Anglican  communion. 

(3)  Congregationalism  is  not  a  mere  protest  against  liturgical  wor- 
ship, from  the  simple  reason  that  liturgy  is  quite  compatible  with  its* 
own  forms  and  principles,  and  some  combination  of  the  two  modes  of 
worahip  seems  to  be  rapidly  evolving  itself  even  in  the  enclosure  of 
Congregationalism.  Against  the  perfunctory  method  of  conducting 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  against  the  hard,  lifeless,  semi-magical 
use  of  certain  words  without  apparent  knowledge,  without  sympathy 
or  reaUsation  of  their  meaning,  we  do  by  our  whole  existence  protest, 
and  we  have  suffered  so  keenly  the  sense  of  irritation  and  dislike  under 
these  occasional  inflictions  as  to  become  perhaps  uncharitable  in  our 
judgment  of  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  such  thing  as  we  call 
•* worahip"  in  multitudes  of  the  churches  of  England.  It  is  not 
possible  for  some  of  .us,  familiar  as  we  are  with  the  liturgy,  and 
greatly  as  we  admire  it,  to  evoke  by  strenuous  effort  our  devotional- 
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feeling  under  such  drcumstances,  and  ^e  are  in  danger  of  judging 
others  by  ourselves.  We  have  indeed  a  grand  work  to  do  in  proving 
the  power  of  free  prayer  and  song  and  devout  meditation  to  compd 
the  spirit  of  devotion  in  susceptible  minds ;  and  though  we  dispense 
utterly  with  all  scenic  effects,  all  hints  of  a  local  sanctaary 
within  the  church — though  we  Hi«<l«jn  all  mere  appeals  to  the 
senses  when  we  are  striving  to  silence  the  voice  of  the  world,  and  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Father,  yet  we  have  to  do  that  thing ;  we  are 
pledged  to  give  free  activity  to  the  forces  of  the  spirit^  to  draw  aside 
the  veil,  to  come  near  to  the  awful  and  glorious  throne  and  bring 
our  whole  community  with  us^  in  the  power  of  the  atoning  sacrifice, 
into  blessed  reconciliation  with  the  Eternal  Power,  Righteouaness, 
«nd  Love.  It  is  ours  to  help  the  worshipping  assembly  to  enter  the 
holiest  of  all,  as  kings  and  priests.  This,  moreover,  is  to  be  done, 
not  with  the  mere  iteration  of  time-honoured  words  in  hurried  mono- 
tones, or  parrot-like  chatter,  but  by  the  mighty  supernatural  energy 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  silence  the  free  prayer  of  the  Church  is  to 
quench  the  Spirit  of  God. 

But  Congregationalism  is  abundantly  worth  preserving  (1)  from  its 
grand  witness  to  the  spirituality  and  catholicity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

A  fundamental  principle  with  us  is  that  the  body  of  Christ 
consists  of  all  elect  soids  in  Heaven  and  on  earth.  The  Church  is  in- 
visible, inasmuch  as  that  glorious  body  is  not  revealed  through  any 
organization  whatsoever,  nor  limited  to  any.  Our  position  is  that  no 
one  organized  society  in  the  world  includes  the  whole  of  the  company 
of  fii,ithful  souls,  nor  does  any  summation  of  such  organic  bodies  con- 
tain them  all.  The  Spirit  of  Chiist  organizes  His  body.  Body  never 
does,  never  can,  originate  spirit.  The  ministration  of  the  body  may  be 
glorious,  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  exceeds  and  excels  it  in  gloiy. 
Wheresoever  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is,  there  is  His  body.  Having 
b^gun  in  the  spirit^  are  we  to  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh  I  Now,  we 
share  this  sentiment  to  some  degree  with  all  Christian  men,  espedslly 
when  they  are  called  to  express  an  opinion  about  individuals.  More- 
over, all  free  Churches  allow  something  like  this  to  be  the  trutL  Bat  of 
none  can  it  be  said  with  equal  certainty  as  it  can  of  us  that  this 
great  cardinal  law  of  the  New  Covenant,  which  is  obecored  and  for 
nudly  repudiated  by  Roman  and  High  Anglican  dogma,  is  as  in  ov 
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case  the  very  breath  of  their  nostrils  !  Oar  entire  system  is  based 
on  the  supposition  that  organization  is  not  essential  •  to  the 
realization  of  the  true  idea  of  that  Church  of  God  to  which  the  pro- 
mises of  Christ  are  made.  The  language  of  enlightened  Churchmen  ad- 
dressed to  us,  has  been^  ^*  Christians  you  may  be,  yoiTprofesB  and  call 
yourselves  such,  but  we  belong  to  the  society  which  our  Loi*d  Jesus 
Christ  founded  on  the  earth,  and  you  do  not."  Our  reply  is,  "  If  the 
hand  should  say  to  the  foot, '  I  have  no  need  of  thee,'  is  it  therefore  not 
of  the  body  ]"  Living  union  with  the  living  Christ  creates  the  divine  in- 
visible society.  Those  who  grow  up  into  His  likeness  demonstrate  their 
divine  origin,  and  regeneration  opens  the  eye  and  purges  it  for  the 
vision  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Our  organization,  such  as  it  is,  turns 
on  the  principle  that  wherever  two  or  three  meet  together  in  the  name, 
in  the  power  of  Christ,  there  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  Bomanism 
holds  a  position  which  has  a  sublime  aspect  when  it  urges  that  a 
Catholic  priest  who  has  duly  solemnized  the  rite  of  the  Eucharist  has 
secured  the  Divine  and  bodily  presence  of  the  Lord,  whether  it  be  on 
the  Irish  moss-bank  or  the  shipwrecked  vessel,  and  that  under  the 
"humblest  circumstances  the  same  grand  and  sapernatural  reality  is 
presented,  which  gives  all  its  meaning  to  the  Catholic  ritual 
But  we  hold  as  the  central  fact  of  our  polity  a  position  inde- 
finitely more  in  harmony  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  with  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord,  when  we  maintain  with  tenacity  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  divine  life,  wherever  two  or  three  meet  in 
His  name,  without  the  assistance  of  any  priest  so  called,  He, 
their  Lord,  is  there.  They  are  in  Him  and  He  in  them.  We  discern 
the  sublime  fellowship  of  kindred  souls  spreading  through  all  socie- 
tiesy  the  same  divine  life  quickening  dead  souls,  and  producing  the 
Divine  image  and  moral  surrender  to  the  perfect  will  of  God.  We 
claim  brotherhood  with  all  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit^  who  have 
touched  the  hem  of  the  Lord's  garment^  and  are  made  whole.  This 
great  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven  and  earth  is  the  life  of 
our  Congregationalism.  If  for  no  other  reasons,  we  say  it  is  worth 
preserving  for  this  alone.  It  is  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  world  to 
the  power  of  the  spirit,  and  a  thrilling  protest  against  all  forms  of 
materialism,  against  every  theory  of  man,  of  life,  of  society,  and  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  inverts  the  great  order  of  nature  and  grace,  and 
which  acts  as  though  humanity  were  an  evolution  of  matter,  as  though 
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mill  J  were  a  shiver  of  nerve  tissue,  and  the  divine  life  an  issue  aa^ 
consequence  of  physical  and  sacramental  manipulation.  Manjof  the 
ideas  to  which  we  have  borne  witness  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  have- 
been  diffused  in  other  forms  all  the  world  over,  but  now  more  than* 
ever  is  this  testimony  needed. 

(2)  Closely  allied  with  this  fundamental  principle,  is  the  Congre- 
gational theory  of  the  ministry,  both  in  respect  of  its  functions  and 
the  method  of  its  appointment.  Our  theory  is  not  built  upon  mere- 
negations.  We  do  not  repudiate  the  idea  of  the  Christian  priesthood, 
we  only  widen  and  universalize  it.  The  Roman,  Anglican,  and 
Greek  churches  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  negation  and 
limitation  of  the  priesthood.  They  have  practically  denied  the 
priesthood  of  the  Christian  man,  and  have  restricted  to  a  class  of 
officers  the  honour  and  blessedness  of  drawing  near  to  God.  It  has 
been  our  highest  work  to  vindicate  the  full  privileges  of  sonship  for 
every  believer,  of  approiach  to  the  very  Holiest  of  all  for  all  Christians 
in  the  name  of  the  €k)d-Man,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  living  self 
to  the  Divine  will.  The  life  ai^d  sti-ength  of  our  whole  position, 
is  that  Christ  by  His  death  and  resurrection  has  opened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  Our  ministers  must  be  priests 
unto  God  in  this  sense ;  no  ordination  can  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  this  most  essential  prerequisite  for  their  work.  The  chanur- 
teristic  itself  is,  however,  common  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  has  come  by  faith  into  the  heart  of  the  great  mystery  of  lovft 
The  ministry,  moreover,  is  a  prophetic  office.  Those  who  are  prepared 
to  teach  the  Church  and  preach  to  the  people  are,  we  believe,  summoned 
by  the  Lord  Himself  to  their  high  undertaking.  His  calling  is 
supreme,  and  overrides  all  other  callings.  It  is  our  unique  peculiarity 
to  hold  that  no  voice  but  that  of  Christ,  speaking  through  a  church  or 
assembly  of  believing  men,  is  competent  to  say  whether  any  one  of  a» 
i9  or  is  not  fitted  for  the  solemn  duty.  We  do  not  relegate  the 
function  to  any  presbytery,  association,  bishop  or  patron.  The 
life  of  Congregationalism  is  the  absolute  freedom  of  each  church  to- 
make  its  own  choice  of  its  teacher,  pastor,  minister,  whether  he 
belong  or  no  to  a  licensed  or  certificated  class.  To  the  extent  t» 
which  by  sundry  failures  we  may  be  tempted  to  limit  this  right  or 
restrict  this  freedom,  we  deviate  from  our  fundamental  position  in  tbe 
direction  of  Presby terianism  or  Episcopacy.     Is  this  principle  worth 
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-preserving  1  In  my  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  pro- 
fanation at  all  hazards.  It  is  the  one  safeguard  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  in  the  Church.  If  St.  Paul  or  A  polios  had  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  courts  at  Jerusalem  before  they  had  com- 
menced their  missionary  labours,  the  history  of  Christianity  would 
liave  been  profoundly  different  from  what  it  is.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  popular  address,  adventitious  advantages  and  subtlety  of  char- 
-acter,  that  false  miracles,  and  huge  but  shallow  pretensions  may 
deceive  at  times  the  very  elect,  and  even  they  may  confound  flashes  of 
genius  with  the  signs  of  an  Apostle,  and  their  own  whim  with  the 
indications  of  a  Divine  call  and  ministry ;  but  the  artificial  courts, 
committees,  and  authorities  which  profess  to  discern  spirits  for  the 
Church  are  quite  as  often  at  grievous  fault,  and  are  far  more  likely 
than  Christian  communities  are,  to  quench  the  spirit  and  limit  the 
grace  of  God  by  their  formal  repudiation  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
make  its  own  selection.  Congregationalism  bears  witness  throughout 
Christendom  to  the  fact  that  a  jirophetic  afflatus  may  and  does  come 
upon  the  simplest  as  well  as  upon  the  most  accomplished  men,  and 
it  encourages  all  Christian  workers,  not  to  be  weary  in  well- 
doing, saying  to  none,  "  We  forbid  you  to  cast  out  devils  in  Christ's 
name,  because  you  do  not  follow  our  lead  or  take  our  advice."  It 
welcomes  with  heartfelt  enthusiasm  all  who  have  a  word  to  say  in  the 
Bame  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  principle  carries  out  into  high  practical 
-enterprise  the  true  Headship  of  Christ  and  the  supernatural  basis  of 
our  Christian  fellowship.  If  there  be  no  supernatural  leading  of  the 
Church,  no  outcome  nor  forth- putting  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  through  His  ministers,  then  our  whole  Church  principle  iig  b 
<;astle  of  cards  or  a  rope  of  sand  As  it  is,  we  see  in  it  the  sublime 
and  free  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  the  spirituality  and 
Divine  leading  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  transcendent  interest  to 
its  well-being.  We  would  preserve  it  with  high  and  true  loyalty, 
not  only  as  a  witness  against  materialism,  but  a  witness  to  the 
Divine  presenee  in  humanity,  to  the  supreme  mastery  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  prophetic  office  of  the  Christian  minister. 

The  functions  of  the  ministry  are  with  us  truly  ministerial,  not 
«acerdotaL  W«  do  not  pretend  that  we  are  transacting  stupendous 
mysteries  when  we  are  using,  as  the  servants  of  the  Church,  the 
beautiful  and  expressive  symbolism  which  the  Lord  Himself  appointed 
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to  impress  upon  His  followers  the  origin  and  the  true  nounBhinent  of 
the  Divine  life.  The  right  and  due  administration  of  the  religious  or- 
dinances  is  not  with  us  determined  by  official  ceremony  or  claim,  nor 
bj  attention  to  a  number  of  minute  rules  or  magical  use  of  particular 
words.  We  do  not  profess  to  convey  to  the  Church  the  grace  that  it 
has  already  received,  but  rather  to  bring  into  vivid  consciousness  what 
has  been  already  given  in  glorious  abundance.  The  sacramental  system 
of  the  so-called  historic  Churches  is  encumbered  with  what  in  our 
opinion  is  grievous  error,  and  is  a  melancholy  travesty  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  grace  and  of  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Congr^- 
tionalism  is  eminently  worth  preserving  for  the  perpetual  testimony  it 
bears  to  the  fact  that  Divine  grace  dwells  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  of  Christian  men — ^that  this  grace  flows  from  the  Lord  Himself, 
and  is  neither  Originated  nor  conveyed  by  the  ministry.  Gk)d's  love  to 
man  is  neither  manifested  nor  manipulated  by  mesmeric  passes  or  elec- 
tric wires.  It  is  free  asnd  abundant  as  the  light  or  air  of  hetfven.  The 
so-called  sacraments  of  the  Church  do  but  bring  into  vivid  realiia- 
tion  the  love  and  healing,  the  beauty,  sweetness,  and  strength 
which  have  so  perilous  a  tendency  to  hide  themselves  from  us  in  their 
own  exceeding  light. 

This  sacramental  question  is  of  immense  moment  to  England  at  the 
present  houx\     Whatever  becomes  of  our  political  and  civil  and  re- 
ligious equality  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  claim  is  still  being  uiged 
upon  England  and  the  world,  of  a  presumed  Apostolic  succession  of 
priests  to  perform  before  us  an  invisible  miracle  of  extraordinary 
complexity,  before  which  all  the  fables  of  the  Talmud  and  all  the 
mii'acles  of  the  middle  ages  sink  into  absolute  insignificance.    The  force 
of  the  Eoman  argument,  in  favour  of  this  great  imposition  upon  human 
credulity  has  been  so  subtle,  that  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  actually  succumbed  to  it,  and 
have  taken  up  and  reiterated  the  claim  for  themselves.     The  whole 
theory  is  built  on  the  principle  of  religious  inequality.     It  threatens 
to  work  political  evil  in  the  United  States,  it  has  long  since  made 
coalition  with  the   privileged  classes   in  Scotland,  and  is  diffusing 
itself  through  every  channel  of  influence  in  England.     It  is  clear  that 
the  foiTuularies  and  rubric  of  the  Anglican  Church  shelter  the  claim ; 
and  the  standing-ground  for  assault  upon  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any- 
where but    among  those  whose  protest  is  not  on   the  one  hand 
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weakened  bj  repudiation  of  the  symbolism  itself,  nor  on  the  other 
hampered  by  confessions  which  go  a  long  way  in  the  same  direction. 
We  are  placed  by  Providence  where  we  can  successfully  assail  this 
key  of  the  whole  fortress  of  religious  inequality,  and  Congrega^ 
tionalism  is  worth  pi-eserving  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  this,, 
that  we  are  pledged  by  our  very  existence  to  protest  against  a  theory 
of  grace  which  limits  God  and  disinherits  man,  which  is  an  offence  to 
reason,  an  injury  to  conscience,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  Lord  Himself. 
As  I  have  already  implied,  we  do  not  presume  to  be  the  sole  or  th» 
best  advocates  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  CongregationaUsm  stands  not 
alone  in  its  unflinching  testimony  to  unseen  and  eternal  things,  to 
the  reality  of  Grod's  judgment  upon  sin,  or  to  the  certainty  of  His 
promises  to  penitent  men.  We  do  not  arrogate  any  exclnsivo 
claim  to  plead  with  souls,  to  minister  consolation  to  poor,  diseased^ 
suffering  and  dying  men,  to  wage  war  with  intemperance,  ignorance^ 
and  the  tyranny  of  fai^ion  and  lust.  We  are  not  alone  in  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  personality  of  God,  to  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  Christy 
to  His  reign  and  supremacy,  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church  ;  but  we  do  these  things  free  from  the  serious  drawbacks  to 
which  I  have  referred.  We  have  indoctrinated  other  Churches  with 
some  of  our  ideas  of  the  right  and  freedom  of  worship,  with  our  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  men  to  God,  with  the  power  of  voluntary  sacrifice^ 
with  the  genius  of  self-government  and  independence.  It  may  be 
onrs  yet  to  create  a  larger  sentiment  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Church,, 
a  freer  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  a  more 
rational  and  satisfying  view  of  the  work  of  God's  grace  in  human  souls. 
Meanwhile,  as  Congregational  pastors  of  this  vast  metropolis,  we  have 
to  prove  that  we  are  indeed  priests  unto  God,  kings  and  priests  in 
this,  that  we  have  each  for  himself  found  the  unbarred  way  into  the 
very  holiest  of  all,  that  we  are  '^  living  sacrifices,"  and  are  willing  to 
be  offered,  poured  out  as  libation  in  the  service  of  our  faith,  and 
the  discharge  of  our  duties  to  the  Church.  We  have  to  prove  our 
royal  birth  in  our  self-mastery  and  our  victory  over  the  world.  We 
must  stir  up  the  prophetic  gift  that  i9  in  us,  and  call  upon  men  with 
more  passionate  pleading  than  ever  to  listen,  not  to  our  words,  but 
to  that  which  we  know  by  vivid  inward  verification,  is  the  very  voice 
and  revelation  of  the  Lord.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  grand 
principles  to  which  we  owe  our  ecclesiastical  existence,  nor  cease  to 
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l>ear  witness  to  them  when  occasion  serves.  Our  vision  must  be  keen 
to  discern  all  the  good,  to  recognise  our  brethren  in  eveiy  Chuich,  to 
admire  and  love  all  that  is  Christ-like.  It  is  incninbenton  ns  to  diaoem 
the  body  of  Christ,  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  we  stand  on  a  high 
mountain  elevation,  our  eyes  must  sweep  the  wide  horizon,  and  not 
be  exclusively  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  rocky  platform  to  which 
we  have  climbed.  It  is  of  very  small  moment  to  ns  what  other 
Churches  may  say  of  our  position,  even  if  they  call  it  jagged,  cloudy, 
or  isolated.  It  will  be  a  grievous  mistake  if  while  we  are  thus  on 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,  on  the  Zion  of  God,  we  do  not  feel  the 
brotherhood  of  the  great  mountains,  if  we  do  not  oonacionaly  join 
the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  God's  first-bom,  if  we  do  not  love 
in  sincerity  all  who  love  our  Lord. 

Our  principles  are  spiiitual ;  we  of  all  men  must  not  be  worldly  or 
materialistic  in  our  methods.  Our  worship,  our  chmrch  life,  our  own 
commission,  bring  ns  theoretically  into  the  closest  communion  with 
the  living  forces  of  the  Spirit ;  it  is  incumbent  upon  ns  to  relinqaish 
all  dependence  on  lesser  powers,  neither  to  tamper  with  Agnostidsm, 
nor  to  float  away  into  mystic  negations  of  the  living  Spirit  and  the 
reigning  Christ ;  and  since  we  dogmatically  repudiate  ihe  Bensaous 
methods  of  imposing  mysteries  upon  the  credulous,  we  must  put  into 
requisition  every  power  we  possess  to  convince  the  indiflerent,  to 
reprove  the  transgressor,  to  unmask  the  hypocrite,  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  and  by  all  means  to  save  some. 

By  holy  living,  by  lofty  integrity,  by  generosity^  by  loyalty,  by 
truth-speaking,  by  catholicity  of  feeling — by,  when  reviled^  reviling  not 
again — ^by  the  use  we  make  of  our  stand-point  to  be  calm  and  chari- 
table— by  utilizing  our  spiritual  forces  for  spiritual  purposes — ^by 
avoiding  the  terrible  mistake  of  absorbing  so  much  of  our  spiritual 
energy  in  mere  organization,  machinery  or  architectural  charms  as  to 
leave  little  or  none  for  the  work  -itself — by  deeds  of  mercy  and  by 
burning  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  we  shall  best  of  all  prove  that 
*^  Congregationalism  is  worth  Presei-ving."  H.  B.  R. 
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No.  II. 

Vigilantibiis  et  non  dormientibus  jura  sttbveniuni.  (The  laws  assist 
those  who  are  awake,  not  those  who  sleep.)  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  State  that  men  should  be  required  to  act  promptly  in  claiming 
their  rights,  and  resisting  wrong.  The  law  does  not  love  the  man 
that  sleeps  upon  a  cause  of  quarrel.  And  this  discipline  in  promptitude 
is  also  wholesome  for  men  themselves.  Nor  is  this  attitude  of  the 
lawgiver  towards  indolence  unknown  in  a  higher  sphere.  ''  What  I 
say  unto  you,'*  said  the  Master,  "  I  say  unto  all — watch  ! "  There 
are  many  blessings  which  must  be  "  shot  flying ''  if  we  are  to  secure 
them.  Opportunities  rise  suddenly,  and  we,  like  practised  sportsmeny 
must  be  ready.  God's  laws  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  will  help  us  if  we  are  ready  to  be  helped.  But  we 
must  be  always  ready,  for  the  favourite  hour  of  Providence  is  "  such 
an  hour  as  ye  think  not.''  If  the  miller  be  not  prepared  when  the 
breeze  rises,  his  com  will  remain  unground.  If  we  are  not  watching 
for  that  breath  of  the  Lord  **  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  the 
gracious  wind  will  pass  by,  and  leave  us  unmoved  and  stagnant,  ''  idle 
as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean."  How  long  did  the  laws 
which  are  now  so  beneficially  employed  for  mankind  in  the  telegraphy 
the  steam  engine,  and  a  hundred  other  familiar  wonders,  wait  for  the 
vigilant  eye !  The  vigilant  and  patient  man  appeared  at  last,  and 
the  discovered  laws,  nowise  reluctant,  went  into  harness  to  serve 
mankind.  But  they  did  not  obtrude  themselves  on  sleeping 
generations.  They  were  content  to  wait  while  century  after  century 
grew  hoary  and  was  gathered  to  its  fathers,  until  the  vigilant  man 
came  by,  who  detected  their  working,  appreciated  their  power  to  help 
and  save,  and  claimed  their  willing  service. 

We  are  living  under  a  law  of  grace,  a  law  which  sprang  out  of  the 
love  of  God,  and  recorded  itself  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  a  law  that 
saves  those  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  be  saved.  But  its  operations, 
though  not  fltful,  are  conditioned  by  times  and  seasons  to  each  soul* 
We  have  the  right  to  be  saved,  a  privilege  sealed  to  us  by  Him  who 
is  ''  fiBkithful  and  just  to  forgive."  But  the  doom  of  the  sluggard  is 
still  written  in  the  same  statute-book.    And  the  Saviour  Himself 
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spoke  sori'owfallj  and  ominously  of  those  who  did  not  recognise  tlie 
**  day  of  their  yisitation." 

The  Bible  is  full  of  denondation  of  the  slothful  and  the  slamberous, 
and  of  promise  to  those  who  wake  and  wait  and  watch.  And  if  the 
highest  blessings  in  the  kingdom  of  hearen  are  the  prize  of  the 
vigilant,  it  is  bat  carrying  into  the  skies  the  principle  found  nsefal 
and  held  just  in  our  earthly  courts — VigllaniihuSf  non  dormUntibus, 
jura  suhveniunt, 

Ncino  dat  qui  non  habet  (He  who  has  not  gives  not)  ;  Xenw  dai 
quod  non  hdbet  (No  man  gives  what  he  has  not).  An  ordinary 
illustration  of  the  maxim  thus  variously  expressed  is  found  in  the 
rule  that,  si)eaking  generally,  a  man  cannot  endow  another  with  a 
better  title  to  land  or  goods  than  he  himself  posseases.  No  matter 
how  solemn  the  deed  by  which  he  professes  to  effect  the  transfer, 
**  the  law/'  in  the  words  of  Baron  Pollock,  ''  has  long  been  settled 
that  a  person  cannot  assign  that  which  is  not  in  him."  And  it  is  tme 
of  better  treasure  than  gold  or  silver.  Be  a  man  minister,  evangelist, 
or  Sunday-school  teacher,  how  can  he  impart  to  others  a  brighter, 
clearer,  worthier  conception  of  the  gloiy  of  Gk)d,  as  revealed  in  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  than  He  Himself  has  seen  ?  A  multitude 
of  words  in  a  deed  may  conceal  to  the  uninitiated  a  hopelessly  bad 
title,  and  gorgeous  rhetoric  in  pulpit  or  on  platform  may  hide 
spiritual  poverty.  But  the  instructed  lawyer  soon  puts  his  finger  on 
the  fatal  blot  in  the  deed,  and  the  soid  hungering  for  the  bread  of 
life,  and  thirsty  with  sin's  fever,  is  not  to  be  appeased  by  an  eloquenee 
that  lacks  the  presence  of  that  Divine  refreshment  which  the  spirit 
craves.  He  who  ''  rideth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  "  may  condescend 
to  employ  the  fervour  and  passion  of  the  orator,  and  upon  the  winged 
words  of  a  man  to  enter  into  men's  hearts ;  but  what  is  the  wind 
^thout  the  Divine  Rider  ?  What  can  the  preacher  do  in  whose  heart 
Gk)d  is  not  stirring  and  controlling  and  sanctifying  the  emotion  of  the 
speaker?  His  words  may  bewilder  and  confound  by  the  brilliancy 
of  metaphor,  the  pathos  of  delivery,  the  fluency  and  artful  pauses ; 
but  if  the  ^'  real  Presence  "  be  not  on  the  altar  of  the  speaker's  heart, 
he  will  speak  in  vain — J^emo  dat  qui  non  habei.  Accurate  theol<^ 
can  be  learnt  in  the  schools,  and  taught  by  their  methods.  Rnlee 
of  morality,  Christian  ethics,  come  in  through  the  gate  of  the  mind, 
and  by  the  same  gate  can  make  their  exit^  in  such  garb  of  speech  is 
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the  storehouse  of  each  mind  can  array  them  withal.  Bat  ''  to  know 
Him  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection  " — ^this  knowledge  descends 
from  above^  through  the  gate  of  the  spirit,  that  opens  towards  the 
skies ;  it  is  a  knowledge  won  by  faith  and  prayer,  and  the  travail  of 
the  soul.  All  the  solemnities  of  a  profuse  ritual,  all  the  intoxication 
of  delicious  music,  and  all  the  riches  of  a  well-stoi'ed  mind,  will  not 
avail  for  men's  salvation  if  he  who  goes  forth  to  save  have  not  the 
essential  treasure  of  the  indwelling  Christ.  If  the  power  of  the  love 
of  Christ  be  not  present  in  a  man's  own  heart,  how  can  he  warm  others 
with  speech  about  that  love  1  He  is  a  bar  of  iron  sundered  from  the 
galvanic  batteiy  through  virtue  of  which  it  is  a  magnet ;  he  ceases 
to  attract.  The  Christ  that  is  not  in  his  heart  cannot  be  ''  lifted  up  " 
in  his  speech,  nor  ^^  draw  men  unto  Him." 

The  exceptions  to  this  maxim  are  not  without  suggestiveness.  In 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  negotiable  securities  such  as  bills  of  exchange, 
it  is  familiar  to  all  that  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  endorsement, 
and  (in  the  absence  of  fraud  in  the  receiver)  frequently  pass  a  better 
title  than  the  endorser  himself  possessed.  And  so  there  are  certain 
historic  facts  and  doctrines  deduced  therefrom,  which  can  be  taught  by 
those  to  whom  the  full  value  of  those  facts  was  never  known.  They 
are  like  a  horse  drawing  a  waggon  of  hay,  of  which  it  does  not  get  a 
mouthful.  The  seed  of  the  kingdom  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
before  it  drops  at  last  into  the  "  honest  and  good  heart."  But  stUl 
the  maxim  retains  its  unabated  significance  for  all  who  would  join  in 
winning  the  world  to  Christ.  You  cannot  rouse  men  to  a  love 
you  do  not  feel,  nor  quicken  them  to  a  repentance  you  have  never 
shared,  nor  awaken  them  to  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness 
which  has  never  goaded  you  to  a  search  for  the  bread  and  water  of 
life.  If  you  are  in  spiritual  twilight,  your  hearers  will  never  be  lit 
with  any  radiance  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  reflected  from  you. 
You  are  cold  at  heart,  and  you  cannot  make  them  warm.  Ifemo  dat 
quod  non  habeU 

DeUgattts  non  potest  delegare,  (The  person  to  whom  any  oflice  or 
duty  is  delegated  cannot  delegate  it  to  another.)  Familiar  instances 
of  this  are  found  in  the  inability  of  a  judicial  officer,  or  an  arbitrator, 
or  a  person  acting  under  letter  of  attorney,  to  transfer  their  fanctions 
where  no  express  power  to  do  so  is  conferred  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment     And  whatever  powers  the  upholders  of  the  fancifu^ 
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doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  may  imagine  to  have  been  bestowetT 
upon  St.  Peter  and  his  colleagaes  by  the  well-known  words  of  oar 
Lord,  the  good  sense  of  this  maxim  wonld  deem  them  extingmshedat 
f  the  Apostles'  death.     For,  strain  the  interpretation,  if  you  will,  so  bs 

to  include  the  fantastic  Roman  claims,  the  express  mandate  was  to- 
the  Apostles,  and  not  to  their  delegates  and  nominees,  and  delegiUus 
non  pot€8t  delegare.  And  for  another  and  more  homely  applicataoa  of 
the  maxim,  we  n^aj  venture  to  remind  those  to  whom  God  has- 
entrusted  special  duties,  that  they  cannot  roll  off  the  responsibilitj. 
Fathers  and  mothers  who  send  their  children  to  a  Sunday-school  to 
receive  their  religious  instruction  may  well  remember  that  the  duty 
of  "  training  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord"  is 
theirs  by  Divine  ordinance.  Let  them  thankfully  get  what  assist- 
ance they  can,  but  the  duty  of  seeing  the  work  done  is  still  theirs. 
Gk)d  has  entrusted  to  father  and  mother  the  noble  task  of  bringing  up 
their  children,  by  precept  and  example,  to  love  and  fear  the  Lord  Qod 
of  their  fathers,  and  delegatus  nan  potest  ddegare. 

Sic  utere  tuo  ut  non  cUienum  Icedas.  (So  enjoy  your  own  property 
as  not  to  injure  that  of  any  one  elsa)  For  example,  a  man  may  not 
build  on  his  land  so  as  to  obstruct  the  light  that  comes  to  my  ancient 
windows,  nor  so  dam  up  a  stream  on  his  own  estate  as  to  throw  it 
back  upon  his  neighbour's.  It  is  an  importation  into  English  law  of 
the  Christian  maxim,  ''  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  bat 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others."  ''  May  not  I  do  as  I  will 
with  mine  ownl "  No.  Absolute,  unconditioned,  property  is  known 
neither  to  man's  law  nor  God's.  It  is  yours  svh  modo.  If  you  set 
your  own  freehold  house  on  fire,  you  will  be  arrested  as  anincendiaiy. 
Nor  may  you  store  up  on  your  premises  the  raw  material  of  pesUlenoft 
For  even  to  endanger  your  neighbour's  house  or  life  is  in  itself  an 
injurious  use  of  your  possessions.  And  the  principle  must  be  carried 
into  higher  altitudes  than  human  law  can  reach.  Thought  is  free^ 
opinion  is  free,  but  in  the  utterance  of  your  thoughts  you  press,  for 
good  or  evil,  on  the  life  of  another,  and  what  you  are  free  to  think 
you  are  not  always  free  to  say.  We  are  not  counselling  oowardioe  or 
dissembling.  We  are  only  leading  to  that  caution  which  oomes 
indeed  naturally  to  men  who  love  and  honour  those  to  whom  thay 
speak,  as  children  of  one  Father.  One  of  the  criteria  of  a  legitiiaata 
freedom  in  promulgation  of  unwelcome  truths — ^new  or  foigottea 
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'traths — is  the  spirit,  the  animuSy  of  our  speech.  If  we  are  conscious 
we  are  "speaking  the  truth  "  (as  we  deem  it)  "  in  love,"  we  have  one 
of  the  signs  that  we  are  discharging  our  duty  in  thus  speaking.  That 
carefulness  over  the  well-being  of  our  brethren,  which  is  the  spirit 
of  our  motto,  makes  it  probable  that  we  are  using  our  mental  and 
«piritual  possessions  so  as  not  to  injure  the  minds  and  spirits  of 
others.  But  if  we  "  use  our  freedom  as  a  cloke  of  maliciousness,"  we 
invalidate  the  title  to  our  freedom.  The  right  to  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  our  own  passes  from  us  as  soon  as  we  use  it  to  the 
injuiy  of  another. 

Ceasante  rations  legis  cessat  ipsa  lex.  (Where  the  reason  of  a  law 
•ceases,  the  law  itself  ceases.)  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  the  privilege  from  arrest  enjoyed  by  members  of  Parliament  during 
•the  Session.  The  reason  of  the  immunity  is  that  they  may  be  free  to 
-do  their  duty  to  the  State.  Therefore,  when  the  Session  ends,  their 
immunity  also  ends. 

This  maxim  might  be  used  as  a  motto  on  a  Liberal  banner.     It  is 
^e  hatchet  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees  that  the  Conservatives  so 
briskly  defend.     Would  that  every  law  and  institution  did  cease 
'when  their  soul  of  reason  is  fled !     "  Time  was  that  when  the  brains 
were  out  a  man  would  die."     How  many  a  law  on  our  own  statute 
4KX>k  is  only  "  walking  about  to  sa^e  funeral  expenses."    Take  the 
law  of  primogeniture  as  an  example.     The  feudal  reasons  lie  buried 
dn  a  far  distant  past,  but  the  law  hitherto  has  kept  above  ground. 
And  so  did  the  whole  Jewish  economy,  with  all  the  elaborate  laws  of 
its  ritual,  pass  away  with  the  coming  of  our  Lord.     "  Priests  "  are  an 
^anachronism  now,  and  the  very  name  ought  to  have  been  abandoned. 
The  Anglican  Prayer  Book  has  retained  the  appellation  "priest" 
<ibr  the  ministers  of  the  National  Church,  and  many  now  are  find- 
ing an  offensive  and  alien  life  filling  out  the  name  they  should  have 
left  in  the  sepulchre  where  the  Apostles  intended  it.     The  gorgeous 
decoration  of  the  Jewish  temple,  the  fierceness  of  portions  of  the 
Mosaic  code,  the  holy  days  and  seasons,  how  many  of  these  have 
^oreoeived  a  fictitious  resurrection  at  the  hands  of  men  who  forgot  that 
some  even  of  Divine  laws  have  a  term  set  to  them  in  their  own 
purpose,  and  cesaarUe  rations  cessat  ipsa  lex. 

Quod  ah  imtio  non  valet^  in  tractu  temporia  non  convaiescit,     (That 
^irhich  was  originally  void  does  not  by  lapse  of  time  become  valid.) 
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Statutes  of  limitation  of  actions  may  in  some  cases,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  bar  a  man's  remedy  for  an  injustice  after  the  lapse  of  dx, 
tweiitjy  or  sixty  years.     But  no  statute  can  turn  injustice  or  falsehood 
into  truth.     Of  ecclesiastical,  social,  or  political  institutions  or  doc- 
trines it  is  true,  as  of  the  man,  '^  the  hoary  head  ia  a  crown  of  gloiy, 
if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,"  while  no  impostor  ia  so 
cordially  hated  as   ''the  hoary  impostor."      There   are  Churches 
claiming  veneration  from  us  on  the  score  of  their  antiquity  whose 
chain  of  title  is  visibly  and  demonstrably  rotten  in  the  first  links. 
Poisoned  water  is  not  purified  by  travelling  through  miles  of  pipes, 
and  Roman  and  Anglican  superstitions  have  no  claim  upon  us  by 
reason  of  their  age,  for  we  can  go  to  their  iniUum,  the  New  Testament 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.     We  try  them  by  that  infallible  standard, 
and  the  verdict  is,  "  xVon  valerU  '* — they  are  worthless.     And  being 
worthless,   their  antiquity  avails  them   nothing.     If  a  man  bottle 
vinegar,  and  lay  it  down  in  his  cellars  till  the  most  respectable  cobwebs 
enfold  the  bottles,  it  is  none  the  more  worth  drinking  for  its  silent 
years  on  his  shelves.     Bad  social  habits,  bad  business  maxims,  bad 
rules  and  modes  of  life  in  every  realm  of  man's  activity,  deserve  no 
honour  for  their  age.     Away  with  them !     Doff  not  your  hat  to  th^ 
grey  hairs.     The  truths  of  God  indeed,  though  old  as  dateless  eter- 
nity past^  are  yet  ever  young  as  each  returning  spring.     The  angels 
in  Christ's  sepulchre  were  in  the  guise  and  garb  of  young  men.    The 
waters  of  life  come  not  to  us  through  weary  lengths  of  aqueduct,  bat 
spring  up  at  our  feet.     We  ''drink  of  the  Rock  that  follows  as." 
Whatever  institutions  men  may  hold  dear,  and  however  the  ivy  of 
sentiment  may  cling  fondly  about  their  towers,  we  will  neither  abide 
nor  worship  there  if  the  foundations  be  unsound.  Their  age  shall  not 
save  them,  even  if  we  be  dubbed  iconoclasts  for  our  radical  zeal,  for 
Quod  ah  initio  non  valet,  in  tractu  teniporis  non  conveilescit 

Edwabd  Bctleb. 


0ns  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  goodness  of  our  Creator, 
is  the  very  extensiveness  of  His  bounty. — Paley. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  human  nature  ia  that  a  man  maj 
guide  others  in  the  path  of  life  without  walking  in  it  himself;  that 
he  may  be  a  pilot  yet  a  castaway. — JuHtis  Hare. 
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Could  a  traveller  from  some  quiet  star  drop  down  upon  our  world, 
he  xniglit  well  be  tempted  to  believe,  as  he  wandered  along  the 
highways  of  Euro|)e,  and  surveyed  the  highest  developments  of  our 
culture  and  civilisation,  that  war  is  the  most  sacred  interest  and 
occupation  of  our  race.  Martial  symbols  would  meet  him  everywhere. 
He  'would  see  that  military  organisation  is  the  master  work  to  which 
kings  and  statesmen  devote  their  most  constant  and  interne 
endeavour;  that  the  masterpieces  of  our  mechanic  skill  are  deadly 
weapons  of  destruction;  that  training  for  military  service  is  the 
mosfc  sacred  duty  which  the  State  imposes  on  its  'citizens  ;  and  that 
the  finest  and  completest  attitude  of  a  Christian  nation  is  held  to 
be  readiness  for  immediate  war.  The  signs  of  the  pre-occupation  of 
society  with  martial  interests  wotdd  obtrude  themselves  at  every 
turn.  He  cculd  not  travel  along  a  railway  on  the  Continent  without 
seeing  painted  on  every  waggon  the  number  of  men  and  horses  which 
it  was  qualified  to  bear  on  errands  of  destruction;  while  every 
frontier  is  a  fortress,  stored  with  the  muniments  and  bristling  with 
the  armaments  of  war. 

There  are  probably  some  3,000,000  of  men  at  least  under  arms  at 
this  moment  in  Europe ;  while  a  far  larger  number  are  trained  to 
arms,  and  ready  to  be  called  out  for  service  at  the  discretion  of  their 
governments  in  case  of  need.  Their  country  wants  their  peaceful 
service,  the  land  wants  them,  the  loom  wants  them,  the  forge  wants 
them ;  the  sore  need  of  their  peaceful  labour  is  felt  and  confessed  on 
every  hand.  But  the  claims  of  war  are  imperative.  The  flower 
of  the  manhood  of  the  country  must  be  taken  from  the  shop,  the 
factory^  the  fields,  and  subjected  to  a  costly  and  tedious  training ;  they 
must  be  held  back  from  marriage  and  all  the  noble  duties  and 
delights  of  home.  Commerce  may  be  crippled,  agriculture  may  be 
ruined,  adventure,  exploration,  colonisation,  may  be  restrained,  but 
in  any  case  martial  claims  must  be  satisfied.  Whatever  happens  to 
a  country,  one  thing  seems  to  be  agreed  upon  by  kings  and  statesmen 
all  over  Europe,  it  must  be  always  in  arms  and  on  guard ;  whatever 
fails,  the  blood  tax  at  any  rate  must  be  paid.  Would  a  visitor  from 
a    serener  world  be  so  very  wrong  in  believing  that  the  altar  of 
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Moloch  claims  still  onr  most  costly  sacrifices,  and  that  the  Qod  of 
battles  is  the  object  of  supreme  reverence  in  Christendom,  the 
recognised  arbiter  of  ihe  destinies  of  the  foremost^  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  polished,  the  most  Christian  peoples  of  the  world  f 

And  the  saddest  part  of  the  matter  is  the  difficulty  of  seebg  how 
it  is  to  be  helped,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  we  have  soflfered  to 
grow  up  under  the  cover  of  our  Christian  civilisation.  It  is  easy 
to  rail  against  the  military  spirit,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  deadly 
mischief  it  is  working;  but  yet  one  dares  not  say  that  even  a 
nation  so  honestly  pacific  in  spirit  and  policy  as  England  can 
venture  to  let  military  preparations  alone.  That  ''silver  streak 
of  sea"  which  lies  between  us  and  Calais  is  an  almost  boondlasB 
blessing  to  us.  But  for  that  we  should  find  ourselves  simply 
compelled  to  arm  and  to  keep  armed  on  the  same  scale  as  the  rest 
And  that  "  silver  streak  of  sea ''  is  what  it  is  to  us  in  virtue  of  the 
undisputed  supremacy  of  our  naval  armamenta  HappUy  they  cost 
less,  in  men  at  any  rate,  than  '*  Imperial "  armies ;  it  is  our  money 
chiefly  that  they  drain  away,  and  that  we  can  afibid,  and  it  is  in  any 
case  better  than  our  blood.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  Nelson  and 
our  Channel  fleet,  one  shudders  to  think  of  the  horrors  which  England 
might  have  had  to  endure  at  the  hand  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  and  bat 
that  we  steadily  outbuilt  the  French  in  ships  and  guns  at  a  time  when 
science  compelled  the  reconstruction  of  naval  armunents,  we  might 
have  had  dread  suflferings  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  the 
third.  With  the  great  naval  review  at  Spithead  fresh  in  our  memofy, 
we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  it  is  our  matchless  fleet 
which  makes  the  straits  of  Dover  so  sure  a  defence  for  us,  enables  ns 
to  keep  out  of  European  complications  except  when  we  feel  ourselves 
directly  interested,  and  lends  weight  and  dignity  to  the  repre- 
sentations which  we  are  always  ready  to  urge  in  troubled  moments 
on  the  side  of  peace. 

But  the  restriction  of  armaments  to  moderate  dimensions — such  as 
may  consist  with  the  Christian  belief  that  there  is  an  enlightened  pablie 
judgment  in  Christendom  to  which  causes  of  strife  between  civilised 
nations  may  be  safely  referred,  and  by  whose  decisions  the  various 
members  of  the  European  family  of  nations  will  be  increasingly  bound 
to  rule  their  course — will  not  come  from  the  movement  of  Govern- 
ments, but  of  the  people  themselves.     It  will  not  be  the  work  of  the 
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"upper  ten  thousand,  but  of  the  lower  ten  million  in  each  of  the  great 
States.  The  reformation  will  not  descend  from  the  upper,  but  will 
work  up  from  the  lower  strata  of  our  social  system.  Bom  of  God, 
like  all  divine  things  that  reveal  themselves  in  our  world,  it  will  well 
up  from  the  lowest  levels,  the  voice  of  the  people  will  issue  the  fiat 
of  disarmament,  and  in  this  matter  too  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be 
the  voice  of  God.  Christianity  itself,  descending  out  of  heaven  from 
God,  made  the  poor,  the  unlearned,  the  unknown,  its  organs  in  the 
regeneration  of  human  society.  After  the  same  manner  every  great 
reforming  influence  has  wrought ;  only  when  the  people  were  stirred 
And  threw  their  passionate  strength  into  the  movement,  has  any  great 
work  been  accomplished  in  any  age  for  the  benediction  of  mankind. 

And  there  are  significant  signs  that  the  people  throughout  the 
European  States  are  beginning  to  stir  themselves  in  earnest  to 
■denounce  the  wrong  and  the  misery  of  war.  Always  the  people  have 
to  bear  the  burden  and  to  pay  the  cost.  War  is  the  game  in  which 
'^^  the  kings  play  and  the  people  pay '' ;  and  thus  it  has  been  from  the 
^ys  of  Nimrod  until  now.  It  is  singular  that  in  the  first  French 
Bepublic,  the  Republic  of  the  Revolution,  the  longing  for  peace  in 
ike  heart  of  the  people  was  passionate  in  its  fervour,  and  yet,  so  busy 
is  the  spirit  of  evil,  the  Republic  opened  the  most  tremendous  and 
destructive  war  which  is  known  to  history.  But  alwajB  the  people 
have  been  faithful  to  their  conviction  that  whoever  might  win  or  lose 
great  wars  the  proletariat  must  suffer.  A  generation  ago  Heine 
prophesied  that  if  ever  the  people  got  full  possession  of  Paris  and 
<K)u1d  work  their  will,  they  would  raze  to  the  ground  the  column  in 
the  Place  Vendome.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  prophecy  fulfilled. 
The  people  may  be  dazzled  for  the  moment  by  some  brilliant  martial 
enterprise,  and  shout  lo  triomplie  around  the  chariot  of  victors  fresh 
from  some  splendid  military  success ;  but  always  the  needle  settles 
back  to  its  true  bearing  after  these  momentary  perturbations,  and 
the  heart  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  condemns  and  reprobates 
the  cruelties,  the  miseries,  and  the  waste  of  war. 

The  late  M.  Thiers  has  much  to  answer  for  in  connection  with  the 
martial  madness  which  seems  to  have  seized  on  the  world  in  these 
latter  days.  We  may  do  full  justice  to  his  wise  and  noble  patriotism 
during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  and  yet  condemn  strongly  the 
whole  tone  of  his  writings,  and  the  influence  which  he  exerted  on  hia 
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generation  np  to  the  time  of  tlie  fall  of  the  Empire.  After  that 
there  was  nothing  to  complain  of,  even  he  had  had  enough  of  w«r. 
But  he  fanned  through  life  the  fire  of  mai*tial  enthusiasm  in  Franoe 
hj  his  glorification  of  the  first  Empire ;  and  he  unconsciously  stirred 
the  men  of  the  second  Empire  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  fint^ 
through  his  insane  passion  to  make  Franoe  the  arbitress  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  hy  weakening  and  dividing  every  rival  state. 
Fortunately  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  too  strong  for  him,  and 
compacted  and  strengthened  what  he  would  fain  have  kept  weak  and 
discordant ;  and  united  Germany  and  united  Italy  had  their  wiU  in 
spite  of  France.  But  the  man  of  the  new  era,  the  man  whose  daring 
and  masterly  genius  has  created  all  things  new  in  Europe,  and 
impressed  the  military  stamp  so  deeply  on  the  present  generatioD,  is 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  will  be  known  as  ''the  man  of  blood  and 
iron  "  in  history.  War  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  was  necessary  for 
the  development  of  his  purposes,  and  he  laid  his  plans  accordingly. 
He  is  the  true  creator  of  the  enormous  armaments  which  are  pressing 
with  such  malign  force  on  the  springs  of  industry  in  every  country  in 
Europe ;  and  it  is  but  just  that  in  the  Empire  which  his  *'  blood  and 
iron ''  have  created,  the  Nemesis  of  this  extravagant  *'  militarism " 
should  so  swiftly  appear.  No  doubt  from  his  point  of  view  he  was 
right  in  believing  that  nothing  but  a  succession  of  great  wars  could 
weld  the  structure  of  German  unity  in  his  time.  Had  it  been  left 
to  grow  by  peaceful  pressure,  it  might  have  been  long  in  growing. 
But  then  the  fruits  of  peaceful  growth  are  full  of  benediction,  while 
the  militATy  ftirore  is  always  closely  followed  by  its  Nemesis.  He  has 
had  his  way ;  he  has  fought  his  battles,  waged  his  wars,  and  won  lus 
triumphs ;  and  now  the  next  act  of  the  drama  begins.  Hie  Germany 
which  he  made  so  strong  and  united  is  full  of  distress  and  apprehension. 
The  very  fotmdations  of  society  are  gravely  threatened  by  a  sdhodl  of 
political  enthusiasts  or  fanatics,  whose  subversive  doctrines  seem 
ominously  popular  with  the  masses,  and  who  proclaim  their  hatred 
to  his  military  system,  and  their  determination  to  have  the  blood  tax 
for  ever  repealed.  The  people  listen  to  them  to  an  extent  which  fills 
wise  men  with  grave  alarm,  because  they  see  that  the  military  syBtem 
with  its  vast,  constant,  and  imperious  demands  is  crushing  the  veiy 
life  out  of  the  country,  and  must  at  any  cost  be  overthrown. 

At  this  moment  the  deadly  danger  of  Germany  is  Socialism ;  the 
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conflict  with  the  Socialists  occupies  all  the  thought  and  energy  of  the 
Chanoellori  and  quite  eclipses  in  importance  and  interest  hia  great 
battle  with  the  Church.  And  the  heart  of  the  strength  of  the 
Socialist  movement  is  its  protest  against  the  military  system  which  is 
crushing  the  country.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  it  a  hold  on  classes 
who  are  far  enough  from  accepting  the  Socialist  creed ;  and  it  is  this 
which  accounts  for  the  startlingly  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
the  party  which  has  recently  disclosed  itself,  and  which  has  caused 
such  a  universal  feeling  of  alarm.  If  the  army  is  still  in  years  to 
come  to  be  nourished  by  draining  away  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
country.  Prince  Bismarck  must  prepare  himself  to  face  a  social 
rebellion.  The  people  are  getting  terribly  in  earnest  about  this 
vampire  which  is  sucking  their  vital  breath.  There  are  forces  heaving 
and  struggling  low  down  in  the  humblest  stratum  of  society  which 
will  prove  all  too  strong  for  the  man  who  has  almost  made  and 
unmade  princes,  kings,  and  emperors  at  will.  This  peace  question 
is  passing  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  it  has  a  fairer 
chance  now  of  being  settled  in  a  Christian  sense,  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  have  referred  chiefly  to  Germany  in  this  paper,  but  the  same 
process  is  in  progress  in  France.  The  new  organisation  of  the  army 
is  pressing  with  the  same  deadly  weight  on  the  springs  of  industry, 
and  curses,  at  present  not  loud,  but  deep,  may  be  heard  by  those  who 
go  about  among  the  people,  and  can  get  at  their  real  views.  The 
qnitem  is  new  in  France,  and  that  has  always  for  the  moment  a  charm 
for  Frenchmen.  Moreover,  the  French  are  smarting  under  a  terrible 
defeat,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  evoked,  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
hallow  the  sacrifices  which  this  "  militarism  "  demands.  But  every 
year  the  people  groan  more  loudly  over  the  domestic  and  social  loss 
which  it  inflicts  on  the  country;  and  the  Socialists  will  find  the 
ground  well  pi'epared  for  them  even  in  Republican  France,  if  the 
army  is  to  be  nursed  to  monstrous  proportions  at  the  cost  of  all  that 
is  dearest  to  the  community.  The  spirit  which  levelled  to  the  ground 
the  proud  record  of  Napoleon's  victories  lives  on,  and  gathers  strength 
daily.  It  will  find  nobler  means  of  protest  against  the  worship  of 
the  God  of  battles,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  Prince  of  peace. 

J.  Baldwin  Bbowk. 
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&*   S*   W* 
The  frequent  sight  of  theae  ominous  letters  in  the  Obituary  oolamn 
of  the  Timee,  and  elsewhere,  attached  to  the  names  of  some  Anglican 
clergymen,   and  of  some  of    the  Anglican  laitj,   has  occasionallj 
awakened  painful  surprise.     These  letters  are,as  is  generally  knowoi 
the  initials  of  the  Latin  sentence,  "  Mequiescat  in  pace,'*  ''  May  he  rest 
in  peace,"  and  represent  the  prayer  of  survivors  and  friends  for  the 
repose  of  the  departed,  who  is  presumably  undergoing  some  purifying 
and  painful  process  before  the  spirit  can  be  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the   beatific  vision.     There  are  traces  in  the   catacombs  of 
Rome  of  something  approaching  to  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the 
deceased.     Among  the  inscriptions  on  the  graves  of  the  Christians 
buried  there,  are  found  the  following — "  May  you  live,"  and  "  God 
refresh  you."     There  is  one  which   contains  the  words,  "Orapro 
-oiobis"  "  Pray  for  us."     It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark  that  nothing 
.  grows  so  rapidly  as  mistake  and  corruption  when  they  rest  upon 
some  emotion  or  habit  of  our  nature.     The  Roman  communion  holds 
it  necessary  that  all  its  members,  however  dignified  by  office,  or 
saintly  in  life,  should  pass  through  the  fires  of  purgatoxy ;  and  theref<»re 
masses  for  the  dead  are  considered  helpful  in  facilitating  the  process 
of  purification,  and  securing  an  early  escape  from  the  flames,  which 
are  supposed  to  bum  awaj^  the  remainders  of  imperfectioo.    This 
theory  has  been  so  reduced  to  a  system  that  it  is  assumed  that  some 
.priests  actually  know  when  the  proper  measure  of  suffering  has  been 
endured,  and  what  will  bo  the  exact  day  of  deliverance  from  the 
x^leansing  fires.     In  passing  through  the  streets  of  some  of  the  cities 
of  Spain,   we  have  frequently  noted  a   small   board  hong  at  the 
^entrance  of  a  church,    upon  which  was  inscribed,    *^  Hoy  h  wa 
una  animOj**  or,  '^  To>day  a  soul  is  delivered."    It  has  oome  upos 
us  with  the  suddenness  of  a  shock,   and  prompted   the  inqniiy 
whether    the    officiating    clergy    have    had   any  intunation  from 
heaven,  or  have  held  some  subterranean  correspondence  which  could 
verify  the  important  fact  that  one  soul  has  at  last  been  set  free, 
and  has  entered  into  the  blissful  circle  of  "the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect."      Upon  reflection  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  confidence  of  the  assertion  is  only  equalled  by 
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the  insufficieacy  of  the  evidence,  and  resembles  those  masses  of 
clouds  which,  while  they  seem  lofty  Alps,  with  deep  valleys  and" 
gleaming  pinnacles,  rest  upon  a  basis  of  unsubstantial  vapour. 
Many  causes  concur  to  maintain  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead 
among  Roman  Catholics,  and  silently  allure  some  of  other  communiona- 
to  favour,  if  not  to  adopt,  the  custom. 

This  subject  of  resting  in  peace  reminds  us — 1.  Of  one  of  tfie  deepest 
trktls  of  some  bereavements.     There  are  deaths  which  are  so  maiked 
by  peacefulness,  and  cheered  by  the  light  of  Christian  hope,  that 
nothing  is  lefb  for  survivors  to  do  but  t^  magnify  the  grace  of  Grod^ 
Some  spend  an  honourable  and  useful  life,  and  reach  an  old  age  in 
which,  by  silent  and  gradual  decay,  the  body  yields  up  its  life  with  the 
calmness  of  a  summer  sunset.     There  are  other  deaths  in  which  there 
is  doubt  respecting  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  presence  of  God 
and  the  Lamb.     In  the  life  of  such  there  has  been  no  wild  outbreak 
of  depravity,  and  no  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  but  there 
has  been  a  lamentable  absence  of  Christian  decision  and  ardour,  which, 
would,  had  they  existed,  have  proved  the  sweetest  consolation  to  sur- 
vivors. There  has  been  frequent  prayer  for  such,  and  the  yearnings  of 
nature  have  blended  with  the  fervour  of  gracious  desire ;  but  now  the 
whole  scene  is  altered,  the  current  of  prayer  is  arrested,  and  supplication 
must  be  exchanged  for  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  the  exercise 
of  faith  in  Him  who,  as  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  will  do  right  The 
theory  of  purgatory  appears  to  allow  men  to  pursue  the  departed, — i£ 
he  has  lived  and  died  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Church, — witL 
their  benevolent  and  merciful  ministries  beyond  the  grave.     On  all 
questions  which  concern  the  future  of  human  souls,  our  only  appeal  is 
to  the  silence  and  the  speech  of  Scripture ;  and  it  cei-tainly  does  seem 
strange  that^we  have  counsels  about  paying  tribute,  washing  feet, 
wealing  hair,  and  giving  cups  of  cold  water,  and  that  yet  for  the  relief 
of  diose  who  are,  according  to  this  theory,  all  undergoing  awful  pains, 
there  should  not  be  a  single  precept  to  command  the  duty,  and  no 
motive  of  pity  and  commiseration  adduced  to  secure  our  obedience. 
When  our  Lord  describes  the  vivid  contrast  between  the  earthly  con- 
ditions of  LazarES  and  the  rich  man.  He  represents  the  conditions  of 
punishment  and  blessedness  as  following  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  each,  and  the  history  stands  before  us  in  all  the  boldness  and  force 
of  its  solemn  instruction. 
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2.  These  letters  suggest  thai,  some  who  rise  tfiem  are  wanting  in  fiht 
peace  of  happy  avd  fixed  conviction.  The  remembranoe  of  the  awful 
words  of  Christ,  *'  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  should  always 
be  present  to  our  minds  when  we  are  about  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  characters  and  principles  of  our  fellow  ChristianB.  Originally 
the  precept  was  designed  to  warn  against  the  facile  and  bitter  con- 
demnation of  others ;  and  assuredly  not  to  blind  our  eyes  to  tlie 
nature  and  workings  of  evil  which  one  must  heartily  disapprove  and 
denounce.  If  in  a  Protestant  communion,  which,  by  its  standards 
and  its  origin^  is  a  defiance  and  rejection  of  Papal  dogmas  and  usages, 
there  are  some  who  secretly  incline  to  the  imagination  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  have  these  ominous  letters  attached  to  the  notice  of 
their  death,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  a  grievous  contradiction  between 
their  inward  convictions  and  their  ecclesiastical  position  and  office.  To 
their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall ;  but  it  must  awaken  grave  fean 
in  many  hearts  lest  there  should  be  a  silent  growth  of  feeling,  wbich 
will  prepare  for  the  wider  spread  and  bolder  adoption  of  the  errors  of 
Popery. 

3.  Tliese  letters  remind  us  of  Hie  sacredness  with  which  we  shcM 
treat  the  memories  of  the  departed.  The  conditions  of  biography 
assume  that  the  subjects  of  it  were,  like  their  fellow  men,  chaigeable 
with  some  defects  of  character.  It  is  universally  supposed  that^ 
except  for  the  serious  purposes  of  explanation  and  defence^  these 
failings  should  be  left  in  obscurity — ^that  wise  readers  will  pemse  the 
lives  of  others  with  the  impression  that  there  was  some  amount  of 
imperfection  combined  with  great  and  solid  excellencies  of  character. 
It  is  chiefly  in  familiar  conversation,  and  in  the  flow  and  freedom 
of  social  intercourse,  that  it  behoves  us  to  maintain  the  temper  of 
charity  and  reverence  towards  those  who  have  formed  a  part  of  onr 
social  life,  and  are  now  removed  from  the  possibility  of  explaining  or 
defending  their  conduct.  They  had  perhaps  oddities  of  manner  and 
modes  of  thought  which  amazed  or  vexed  us ;  were  sluggish  when 
we  desired  them  to  be  active,  and  haply  condemned  some  of  our 
favourite  schemes  by  silent  reserve  and  denial  of  help.  There  may 
have  been  explosions  ai  passion  which  overstated  their  real  feeling, 
and  there  were  probably  some  harsh  and  emphatic  words  which  sprang 
from  quick  sensibility  an.1  facility  of  speech,  and  therefore  in  some 
measure  misrepresented  their  settled  convictions.     They  knew  the 
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plague  of  their  own  heart,  and  could  probably  sympathise  with  the 
passionate  outburat  of  Paul,  who  exclaimed,  ^  0  wretched  man  that  I 
am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  This  has 
always  appeared  as  the  most  solemn  outcry  that  ever  started  from 
the  lips  of  the  Apostle,  who  was  calm  and  self-possessed  when  he  had 
to  confront  an  excited  crowd  in  Jerusalem^  when  he  felt  the  sting  of 
the  scourge  upon  his  quivering  and  bleeding  flesh,  or  when  he  de- 
scended into  the  dungeon  where  the  vilest  felons  of  a  heathen  city 
were  immured ;  but  who  when  he  dreaded  the  inbred  foe  which 
threatened  to  wound  his  spiritual  life,  and  hinder  his  appearance  be- 
fore Christas  a  victor  in  the  spiritual  race,  broke  out  into  the  utterance 
of  agonizing  desire  for  deliverance.  When  Matthew  Henry  heard  of 
some  censorious  words  which  were  spoken  against  him,  he  observqd, 
"  They  can  never  say  any  worse  things  of  us  than  we  say  of  ourselves 
in.  the  confession  of  our  sins  before  God/'  Since  faults  cleave  to  us 
all  ;  it  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  therefore  of  kindness,  to  allow 
the  failings  of  the  departed  to  remain  in  obscurity,  and  to  remember 
the  mercy  of  Him  who  casts  bur  sins  '*  behind  His  back  "  and  into 
'*  the  depths  of  the  sea*"  The  closing  stanza  of  Gray's  Elegy  touches 
upon  the  same  theme  when  he  writes : — 

*'  Nor  fuiiher  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode ; 
There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose, 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. " 

4.  These  letters  supply  a  hint  to  leave  alone  useless  controversies  and 
invincible  mysteries.  To  discourage  the  wise  and  necessary  use  of  argu- 
ment would  show  ignorance  of  things  in  the  past  and  at  the  present 
tima  It  has  been  by  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith  once  for  all 
delivered  to  the  saints  that  the  mists  and  earthly  vapours  of  error 
have  been  dispelled,  and  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  of  righteousness 
now  blesses  our  life.  Controversies  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  method  of  justification,  the  priesthood  of  all  believers, 
ihe  sovereignty  of  (^Divine  grace,  and  the  obligations  of  the  moral 
law,  have  been  reasonably  discussed  and  defended.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  often  the  dispute  about  some  matters  has  been  fierce 
where  the  subject  has  been  unimportant  Many  volumes  of  con- 
troversy which  encumber  our  public  libraries  remind  us  of  the  dry 
bones  in  the  open  valley     but  of  dry  bones  which  no. breath  of  heaven 
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will  ever  quicken  and  clothe  with  fleah  again.  Let  them  rest  in  peftoe, 
since  they  are  gathered  to  their  fatherSy  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  thfr 
weaiy  and  worn  ont. 

There  are  impenetrable  mysteries  which  may  be  safely  left  slone. 
With  a  stroke  of  profonnd  satire  Milton  represents  some  of  thefdlea 
angels  afflicted  with  an  eagerness  for  metaphysical  discussion,  of  whom 
he  savs : 

» 

**  Oihera  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elerate,  and  raamned  bigh 
Of  providenoe,  fMeknowledge,  wiU,  and  fiite— 
Fixed  £Bite,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abaolate — 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.** 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  should  urge  us  to  reach  the  bounds  of  the 
know  able,  beyond  which  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  life  to  attempt  to 
advance,  and  soon  we  discover  that  there  are  insurmountable  barrien 
to  further  progress;  our  vain  and  unsuccessful  strivings  appear 
like  the  sea  which  beats  century  after  century  against  the  rigid  and 
unyielding  sides  of  lofty  rocks,  that  send  back  in  showers  of  hisBing 
foam  and  spray  the  waves  which  seem  by  their  daring  to  determine 
to  overthrow  them.  There  is  one  mystery  which  has  been  a  frequent 
trial  to  righteous  souls.  It  is  the  broad  and  bold  inequalities  of  Pro- 
vidential arrangements.  Job,  Jeremiah,  Asaph,  and  believers  of  later 
date  have  had  the  same  trial  of  their  faith.  The  Psalmist  was  tried 
by  the  sight  of  the  unclouded  prosperity  of  the  wicked  who  sat  ia 
their  sunny  bowers,  while  he  toiled  along  the  marrow  way  witb 
beating  heart  and  bleeding  feet.  God  led  him  into  the  sanctoarj, 
where  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  bliss  which  awaited  him  her^ 
after.  Things  without  were  unchanged,  and  though  the  mystery 
remained,  he  forgot  it  in  the  fair  prospects  and  recompenses  of  the 
life  to  come. 

5.  Tfiese  letters  seem  to  express  to  spiritual  men  tJie  Divine  inviiati^ 
to  rest  after  tlte  toils  and  sorrows  of  the  present  life.  The  allusion 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  speaks  of  the  Sabbath-keepiBg 
or  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  €rod,  assumes  that  our 
earthly  state  is  one  of  week-day  labour  and  trial.  There  is  much  in 
our  experience  which  justifies  this  view  of  our  condition.  There  i& 
so  much  to  be  done  to  earn  our  daily  bread,  and  so  much  watchfulness 
needed  to  preserve  our  gains  from  fraud,  and  firom  the  evil  designs  ^^ 
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envy  of  otherSi  that  a  large  portion  of  our  time  is  required  for  the 
management  of  temporal  affairs.  There  are  so  many  collisions  of 
interest,  so  many  riyals  and  competitors,  so  many  cares  for  those 
who  belong  to  us,  that  some  solicitude  is  constant,  and  anxiety 
becomes  occasionally  burdensome.  In  the  higher  sphere  of  the 
Christian  life  there  is  need  for  serious  thought  and  labour.  It  is, 
to  repeat  what  is  trite,  extremely  arduous  to  pursue  the  aims  of  our 
divine  Tocation,  which  require  onwardness  in  the  divine  life.  This 
18  so  important  that  Paul  told  the  Philippian  believers  that,  whatever 
they  might  not  know,  "  God  would  reveal  even  this  unto  them,*' 
Sometimes  there  comes  chastisement,  with  its  stern  agencies  and  fiery 
trial,  which  impairs  the  strength  of  the  frame ;  or  the  house  becomes 
strangely  silent^  and  the  heart  yearns 

*^  For  the  touch  of  a  vaniBhed  hand, 
And  the  loimd  of  a  voice  that  la  Btill." 

1£  toil  is  directed  to  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  others,  there 
are  grave  and  numerous  difficulties,  for  many  work  against  us,  and  the 
subtleties  of  the  heart  reject  the  clearest  evidence,  and  evade  the 
most  earnest  appeals.  If  the  seed  sown  springs  up,  the  plants  some- 
times  take  odd  and  unlovely  forms,  and  where  we  hoped  to  see  fair  and 
comely  growths,  which  would  afford  us  pleasure  and  help,  we  are 
troubled  by  some  mysterious  influences  and  results,  which  create 
disappointment  and  regret  There  comes  at  last  the  kind  dismission 
from  the  toils  of  the  present  life,  and  the  righteous  man  enters  into 
rest^  "  walking  in  his  uprightness."  Amid  the  awful  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  there  comes  one  voice 
of  unequalled  sweetness  which  declares  that ''  Blessed  are  the  dead 
-vrhich  die  in  the  Lord ;  that  they^may  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 

Dorking,  J.  S.  Bright. 


Hope  is  like  the  wing  of  an  angel  soaring  up  to  heaven,  and  beam 
our  prayers  to  the  throne  of  Gk>d. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

l^isso,  being  urged  to  avenge  himself  upon  a  man  who  had  done 
him  many  injuries,  said :  ''  I  wish  to  take  from  him  neither  his  pro- 
perty, nor  his  life,  nor  his  honours,  but  only  his  iU-mll  toward  toe," 

H  H 
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Ik  this  and  in  anoiher  paper  I  mean  to  endeayour  to  give  some 
glimpses  of  religious  life  in  Germany  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
Beformation.  I  may  begin  hj  saying  that  I  do  not  profess  that  it  is 
a  period  which  can  rival  in  interest  the  great  Reformation  epoch.  This 
could  scaicely  be  expected ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  stoiy  of  the 
rise  of  Christianity^  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  reUgious  histoiy  of 
mankind  so  entirely  fascinating  in  interest  as  the  German  RefonnatioD. 
This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  One  is  that  everything  was  on  a 
grand,  heroic  scale  in  the  Reformation.  It  was  a  great  historical 
theatre  on  which  the  events  took  place,  extending  from  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Northern  Germany  to  Rome  itself.  The  actors,  too,  were 
eminent  personages.  On  the  one  side  were  the  august  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Church  and  Empire  which  had  ruled  Europe  for 
centuries  with  undisputed  authority,  and  opposed  to  them,  as  the 
repvesentatives  of  the  new-bom  forces  of  the  modem  world,  were  men 
whose  genius  and  heroical  character  would  have  made  any  cause 
illustrious.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  even  those  who  feel 
little  interest  in  the  religious  aspects  of  the  Reformation  yet  study 
with  unflagging  enthusiasm  a  period  so  rich  in  great  characters  and 
memorable  scenes. 

The  succeeding  age  presents  a  marked  contrast  The  gtBhieta 
and  the  pictureequeness  are  gone.  The  passionate  tides  of  feeling  have 
abated ;  the  questions  debated  are  of  less  importance,  and  the  difl' 
putants  are  smaller  men.  We  feel  instinctively  that  we  have  fallen 
upon  a  more  prosaic  time.  But  it  deserves  attention  neverthdesi, 
and  the  lessons  it  teaches  are  scarcely  less  instructive,  aIthou|^  per* 
haps  more  saddening  than  those  which  we  leam  from  its  brilliant 
predecessor.  What  can  be  more  important  than  to 'understand  the 
reasons  why  the  splendid  forces  of  the  Reformation  were  so  soon 
spent^  and  why  it  issued  in  so  many  disappointments! 

The  name  which  we  have  chosen  as  our  first  example  of  a  fidthful 
witness  in  evil  times,  illustrates  the  comparatively  slight  estiniation 
in  which  the  post-Reformation  men  are  held.  While  every  one  is 
familiar  with  Luther's  life  and  sayings,  few  English  readers  know 
much  of  John  Aindt.  But  one  whose  judgment  on  such  a  matter 
is  of  great  weight — ^I  mean  Spener — ^has  given  to  Amdt  a  place  in 
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the  reKgiouB  hiatorj  of  (lermany  second  only  to  Luther  ;  and  indeed, 
while  admitting  that  the  woilr  acoompUflhed  by  Luther  while  alive 
was  greater  than  Amdt's,  he  adds,  **  Yet  Amdt  oomes  very  near  to 
him,  and  I  know  not  but  he  is  destined^  by  means  of  his  writi]ig%  to 
accomplish  a  work  not  less  important.'' 

Lnmensely  inferior  to  Luther  in  genius  and  in  force  of  diaractery- 
Amdt  resembled  his  great  predecessor  in  this,  that  he  was  eminently 
apreacher  to  the  menof  his  own  day — ^ministering  to  them  the  truths 
they  most  required  Knowing  from  his  own  experience  that  the 
revelation  of  Gk>d's  free  grace  had  been  obscured  from  the  gaze  of 
men  by  the  priesthood  and  their  rites,  Luther  made  it  the  work  of 
his  life  to  proclaim  a  free  salvation  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
was  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  a  preacher  of  justification  by  iaith ; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  if,  filled  with  joy  at  his  discovery,  he  was  at 
first  tempted  to  think  that  nothing  else  was  needed,  and  that  if  the 
Gospel  were  but  truly  and  fully  preached,  the  blessed  day  predicted 
by  psalmists  and  prophets  would  dawn  upon  the  world.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  perceive  his  mistake,  and  in  his  later  life  he  used  to 
complain  that  there  were  some  who  were  constantly  crying,  ^' Grace, 
grace !  "  and  who  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  no  longer  heedful  to  do 
good,  and  to  abstain  from  evil.  In  the  time  of  Amdt  this  perversion 
of  Evangelical  teaching  had  become  still  more  serious.  MuMltudw 
there  were,  both  among  pastors  and  people^  who,  though  sealoud  Protes- 
tants and  earnest  contenders  for  Reformation  doctrine,  were  undevout 
and  careless  in  their  lives.  A  new  prophet  was  needed  to  rebuke 
this  new  evil ;  and  God  raised  one  up  in  Amdt,  who  was  to  C^rmaiiy 
the  preacher  of  sanctification,  as  Luther  had  been  of  justification. 

It  was  by  means  of  his  "  Tme  Christianity  "  principally  that  Amdt 
did  his  work,  but  the  book  was  only  the  publication  to  a  wider  circle 
of  what  the  author  had  already  taught  by  the  living  voice  and  by  his 
life.  The  story  of  his  life  is  soon  told.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1550  in  Ballenstadt,  in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  His  father  was 
Court  Preacher,  and  a  devout  man,  although  belonging  to  an  order 
which  had  a  somewhat  evil  reputation  for  self-seddng  and  worldli- 
ness.  Amdt  began  the  study  of  medicine,  but  a  serious  illness  led 
him  to  change  his  vocation,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  a  village  of  bis  native 
Anhalt,  from  which  he  was  expelled  by  the  Government  because  of 
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his  attachment  to  Lutheran  customs,  the  Court  being  at  tLe  time 
inclined  to  the  Keformed   Confession.     He  went  to  Quedlinboig, 
where  he  remained  for  nine  years.     Although  he  laboured  there  with 
apostolic  zeal|  and  in  a  time  of  plague  exposed  himself  to  the  danger 
of  infection  with  a  fearlessness  which  recalls  the  heroic  bishops  d 
the  early  Church,  he  did  not  meet  with  great  success.     Such,  at 
least,  was  his  own  opinion.     He  continually  mourned  over  the  want 
of  (evidences  of  true  religion  in  the  lives  of  his  flock,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  told  them  that  he  was  weari^  with  preaching,  and  woold 
gladly,  if  it  were  God's  will,  preach  no  more,  so  fruitless  did  his  efforts 
seem.     From  Quedlinbuig  he  removed  to  Brunswick,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  number  of  years.     There  his  success  was  greater  than 
in  Quedlinbuig.     Many  were  attracted  by  his  earnest  words,  and 
there  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of  devout  and  loving  souls,  who 
looked  to  him  to  their  spiritual  father  and  adviser.    This  excited  the 
anger  and  jealousy  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  they  persecuted  him 
with  most  un-Christian  rancour.     It  was  during  his  residence  in 
Brunswick  that  he  published  the  first  book  of  <'  True  Christianity." 
The  other  books  followed  at  intervals,  until  it  assumed  its  present 
form  of  "  Six  Books  of  True  Christianiiy." 

From  Brunswick  Amdt  removed  to  Eisleben,  Luther's  birthpkoe, 
and  finally  he  went  to  Zelle,  where  he  held  the  office  of  superinten- 
dent^ and  where  he  died  in  peace  in  the  year  1621. 

Amdfs  fame  rests  upon  his  book,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word  as 
fame  in  connection  with  one  so  unworldly.  ''True  Christianity  "is 
incomparably  the  most  widely  known  religious  book  which  German 
Protestantism  has  produced,  and  it  may  be  fairly  placed  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  <'  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  the  "  Imitatio  Christi ; " 
for  like  them  it  has  been  translated  into  all  European  languages^ 
besides  enjoying  an  extraordinary  popularity  in  its  native  German, 
like  most,  or  perhaps,  I  should  say,  all  books  which  have  beccHne 
religious  powers,  it  was  written  without  a  thought  of  personal  honour 
or  posthumous  fame.  Notes  of  week-day  sermons  which  the  author 
delivered  to  his  flock  at  Brunswick ;  they  were  printed  to  keep  his 
hearers  in  mind  of  the  lessons  he  had  taught  them,  and  possiUy  to 
reach  a  few  to  whom  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
the  living  voice.  A  modem  reader  opening  the  book  for  the  first 
time  will  probably  be  somewhat  disappointed,  and  will  be  di^Msed 
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to  wonder  at  its  great  popularity.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  man  of 
genius,  like  Luther,  Bunjan,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  there  is  in  it  a 
certain  Teutonic  clumsiness  of  expression,  and  especially  of  arrange- 
ment.* But  if  one  continues  to  read,  it  is  soon  felt  that  the  book 
has  power.  There  is  in  it  a  deep  soul  of  devotion,  and  the  author 
has  a  faculty  of  speaking  to  conscience  and  heart  almost  apostolic. 
Those  grave  and  by  no  means  graceful  sentences  make  us  feel  the 
reality  and  blessedness  of  religion;  and  as  we  read  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  book  is  held  by  the 
pious  German.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  few  extracts 
taken  almost  at  random. 

**  Faith  is  not  simple  knowledge,  but  a  glad,  joyful,  living  confidence, 
by  means  of  which  I  experience  •  within  me  the  strong  comforting 
power  of  God's  Almightiness ;  how  He  keeps  and  bears  me ;  how  I 
live,  move,  and  exist  in  Him,  so  that  I  also  feel  and  experience  His 
love  and  compassion.'' 

'*  Christ  Himself,  the  living  One,  is  the  Book  in  which  we  read  and 
from  which  we  learn." 

**  To  be  bom  of  God  is  no  phantom  work,  but  a  true  work  of  life. 
Of  the  living  God  must  a  living  man  be  bom." 

'*  If  God  bestows  upon  you  heavenly  comfort  and  joy,  accept  them 
with  humble  thankfulness.  But  if  He  withdraws  consolation  from 
yon,  know  that  it  is  better  that  the  flesh  should  be  mortified,  than 
that  you  should  have  the  joy  of  the  spirit ;  for  by  means  of  mourning 
is  the  heart  improved." 

**  Seek  diligently  to  preserve  your  freedom  of  soul,  and  do  not 
beoome  through  irregular  desires  the  slave  of  what  is  temporal 
bodily,  and  earthly.  Your  soul  is  nobler  than  the  whole  world ;  why, 
then,  subject  it  and  barter  it  for  things  ignoble,  insignificant,  and 
transitory  1  why  should  your  heart  ding  to  what  has  no  value  ? " 

**  When  you  perceive  that  another  has  from  God  a  gifb  that  you  do 
not  possess,  envy  him  not,  and  do  not  grudge  it  to  him,  but  rather 
rejoice  and  give  God  thanks." 

The  main  object  of  "  Tme  Christianity  "  was  to  call  men  to  devout- 
ness  and  holy  living  in  days  of  " strife-theology " and  "dead  faith.' 
Amdt  himself  said  that  the  end  he  had  in  view  was  to  lead  men  from 


f  This  IB  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  published  in  separate  parts. 
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ihe  mere  iiieoiy  of  reUgion  to  the  aotoal  praotioe  of  faith  and  holinMB, 
and  to  show  what  the  meaning  of  the  ApoctUe  was  when  he  wrote : 
**  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Ohriat  liveth  in  me."    Speaking  to  a  genera- 
tion who  had  heard  much  of  ^  the  plan  of  salvation/'  mudi  of  justir 
fication  and  suoh  themes,  but  too  little  about  love  and  duty,  Amdt 
endeavoured  to  stir  the  fountain  of  holy  desire  and  longing  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers.     Nor  were  his  efforts  vain ;  but  they  also  un- 
fortunately stirred  up  another  class  of  ftmliugs  in  some  minda  If  the 
modem  reader  Is  sometimes  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  great  popa- 
likrity  df  the  book,  still  more  astoniahing  appears  to  him  theanimositjr 
which  it  excited*    Those  who  denounced  the  book  professed  to  be 
offended  because  Amdt  had  made  considerable  use  of  the  mystical 
writers^  stich  as  Tauler,  A  Kempis,  and  the  *' German  theology;" 
for  many  of  their  deep  utterances  on  the  spiritual  life  found  a 
I^aoe  in  <<Trae  Christianity/'   The  real  reason  of  their  dislike  of  the 
book  lay  deeper,  and  was  for  the  most  part  nothing  other  or  higher 
than  the  dislike  which  men  of  a  cold  and  fonnal  spirit  always  feel  to 
earnest  seal.    The  clexgy  were  specially  angry  with  one  whose  deep, 
real  words  rebuked  their  pedantic  fbrmalism.    The  very  name^  tiiey 
complained,  was  offensive ;  for  it  insinuated  that  th^ir  Christianity 
was  not  tihie  irho  were  not  prepaxed  io  play  the  fanatic  with  the 
author,    ^^y  kceused  Arndt  of  placing  the  Inward  Lig^t  before  the 
WoM  of  Qod,  and  of  quotfng  as  authbrities  <<  bHhded  Papiste."    "  It 
"wak  a  book  frOni  hell,''  Sfdd  one  reverend  controversialist;  and 
another  wrote :  **  The  Devil  will  reward  Johii  Amdt  for  his  '  True 
Chrisiianily/^    The  ordeal  through  which  Arbdt  had  to  pass  was 
severe,  especially  as  some  of  his  loved  friends,  sudi  as  John  Oerhardt, 
•  of  Jena,  did  not  stand  by' him  quite  faithfully  through  it  all;  pos- 
sibly because  they  wiere  really  of  opinion  that  Amdt  laid  too  litde 
stress  upon  the  dochfaie  of  Justification.    But  Amdt  was  not  driven 
ftom  his  position  either  by  the  feara  of  his  friends  or  by  the  claxnour 
of  enemies.    He  recognized  that  the  so-called  mjrsilcal  theology  had  a 
real  right  to  be  heard,  and  that  it  was  just  thie  teachiii^  which  men 
required  who  had  been  fe!l  on  scholasticism.     Writikig  to  his  friend, 
John  dfer^rdt,  he  thus  vindicates  the  in&portance  which  he  attri- 
buted to  the  mward  in  Christianity  >«-«• 

"  All  our  writingand  teaching  ought  to  have  this  end — to  lead  men 
to  look  within,  and  recognise  the  depth  of  wretchedness  iheie;  and 
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aftorwardb  we  must  direct  them  to  Jesos  Ofaristi  the  Treasarj  of 
Qmdej  and  show  them  how  He  must  be  inwardly  embraced  and  pre- 
served  in  the  heart  through  faith.  For  the  kingdom  of  Qodj  with  all 
its  blessingSy  is  within.  Within  is  the  temple  of  God ;  within  is  the 
tme  service  of  Qod ;  within  is  the  true  house  of  prayer  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  There  is  the  school  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  there  the  place 
oi  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  From  thence  proceedeth 
groaning  and  sighing,  teaching,  consdktioni  counsel,  wisdom,  under- 
standing, the  choir  of  the  virtues^  and  the  whole  family  of  good 
works — all  come  from  .the  fountain  of  grace  which  is  opened  and 
springeth  up  in  a  believing  soul."  John  Gibb. 


The  Farauria :  a  CrMccJ  Inquiry  into  the  New  TeatamerU  Doc^ne  of 
OUT  Lord^a  Second  Coming.    (Dalby,  Isbister,  and  Oa) 

A  remarkable  illustration  is  given  by  the  writer  of  *'  The  Parousia  " 
of  the  danger  of  riding  a  hobby  to  death.  The  main  position  of  our 
author — ^that  many  of  the  references  made  by  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  to  HIb  second  coming  and  His  judgment  of  the  world  wer9 
folfilled  in  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  polity — is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one. 
We  have  long  held  that  this  principle  of  interpretation  solves 
numerous  problems,  and  links  together  in  one  grand  representation 
a  large  portion  of  the  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  The  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  as  Bolemn  and  momentous  an  event  as 
was  the  foundiog  or  building  of  the  temple.  The  disappearance  of 
the  Jewish  power  and  system  was  a  proof  that  the  Messiah  had 
come ;  it  was  a  condign  infliction  upon  the  nation  for  the  treatment 
accorded  to  the  Lord.  So  far  we  can  agree  with  our  author;  but  he 
has  been  sitting  so  long  under  the  shadow  of  Moses  Stuart^  that  he 
has  acquired  a  complete  colour-blindness  as  to  the  deeper  significance 
of  prophecy,  and  repudiates  all  and  every  interpretation  which  is  not 
single,  univocal,  and  strictly  limited  in  its  range.  He  has  many 
hard  words  for  the  <^  double  sense  "  of  prophecy.  We  wonder  whether 
he  would  apply  the  same  drastic  criticism  to  the  ''  sense ''  of  poetry, 
— say  of  Spenser's  **  Faery  Queen/'  or  Milton's  **  Paradise  Regained." 
Is  he  able  to  discriminate  with  unerring  tact  the  Messianic  and 
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non-Messiamo  passages  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  f  Isheqmto 
sure  that  t&e  idea  of  ''imminence"  and  "nearness"  is  ilways 
chronologically  inyolved  in  the  vision  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  of  that 
which  is  9  For  our  part  we  are  certain  that  when  the  tme  prophet 
looks  into  the  future,  the  element  of  time  for  the  meet  part  dxopi 
out  of  view.  But  our  author  has  carried  out  his  theory  to  the  most 
ezti<eme  consequences,  and  by  a  perverse  exegesis  twists  every  pauage 
bearing  upon  the  judgment  ef  the  dead,  or  of  the  nations,  upon  tke 
resurrection,  the  rapture  of  the  saints,  the  last  day,  the  end  when  the 
kingdom  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  Father,  and  even  the  final  noenes 
in  the  Apocalypse, — to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  all  orer 
anddone.  The  physical  prophecies  all  are  fulfilled,  says  he — all  those 
that  can  be  ascertained  by  the  senses  have  come  to  pass ;  therefore 
we  ought  to  believe  that  those  which  cannot  be  similarly  tested  have 
also  been  fulfilled.  A  more  preposterous  exegesis  we  have  seldom 
encountered.  The  New  Testament,  according  to  this,  is  as  much  done 
with  as  the  Pentateuch,  and  has  no  word  to  tell  us  about  our  own  life 
present  or  future.  At  least,  this  is  left  in  complete  darkness  by  oar 
author.    The  effect  of  the  book  is  to  draw  a  dark  veil  over  the  f atnra 

Boston  Monday  Lectures,  on  Scepticism,  Biology,  Transeendenialism, 
Ac.    By  Bev.  Joseph  Cook.     (London :  Dickinson.) 

This  book  is  a  republication  in  England  of  a  series  of  ledniw 
delivered  in  Boston  (U.S.)  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook.  Addressed  to 
large  audiences  in  that  city,  the  lectures  are  somewhat,  rhetorical  and 
sensational  in  form ;  but  in  substance  they  deal  with  some  of  the 
pTt)founde6t  pTt)blems  that  agitate  modem  thought  With  no 
pretence  whatever  of  original  investigation,  Mr.  Cook  nevertheleBB 
presents  vividly  and  forcibly  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  others. 
Much  of  his  reasoning  is  acute  and  telling ;  occasionally  he  seems  to 
weaken  his  argument  by  mere  rhetorical  arrangementi  He  gives,  for 
instance,  a  list  of  the  *'  concessions  of  evolutionists,"  in  which  no 
attempt  whatever  is  made  to  distinguish  between  those  who  hold 
and  avow  the  doctrines  of  Theism  and  those  who  do  not  Hie  dive^ 
sities  cf  the  advocates  of  evolution  are  almost  as  great  as  those  of 
theologians ;  and  if  the  concessions  of  evolutionists  would  disprove 
evolution,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  the  concessions  of  theol<^giss* 
would  leave  a  very  small  modicum  of  theology. 
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Notwithfltanding  some  alight  defects  of  tibia  kind^  the  leotorefly  as  a 
whole,  are  aatisfactoiy  and  convincing.  Thej  show  that  the  theories 
of  materialism,  eyolntiony  and  agnosticism  do  not  explain  the 
universe,  and  that  nothing  can  explain  it  except  the  immanent 
preeence  of  a  living  personal  God.  To  those  who  are  feeling  their 
way  amidst  the  darkness  of  modem  speculation,  and  to  all  who  desire 
the  spread  of  free  and  reverent  inquiry  side  by  side  with  a  firm  faith 
in  the  great  teachings  of  the  Bible,  we  heartily  recommend  this  book. 


The  Greatest  of  the  Judges,  By  William  Miller,  M.A.  (London : 
Hodder  and  Stonghton.)  In  these  four  lectures,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  lessons  suggested  by  the  life  of  Gideon  are  very  skilfully 
used  for  the  present  guidance  of  the  Church,  particularly  in  its 
evangelistic  work  among  the  heathen. — 77m  Victor^s  Seven/old 
Beward.  By  William  Landela,  D.D.  (London :  James  Niabet  and 
Co.)  These  discourses  upon  the  promises  of  our  Lord  to  the  seven 
churches  are  characterised  by  lucid  exposition,  noble  thoughts,  and 
earnest  appeals.  They  deserve  a  place  in  every  Christian  home. — 
Before  the  Cross.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  H.  Titcomb,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Rangoon.  (London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society.)  The  Cross  of 
Christ  in  its  relation  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future— to  the 
individual  believer,  the  Church,  and  society  in  general — is  so  pre- 
sented in  these  meditations  as  to  supply  wholesome  food  for  the 
nourishment  of  Christian  devotion. — T^is  Living  Saviour.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Baird,  Rafford  Free  Church.  (London :  James  Nisbet 
and  Co.)  Loftier  views  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  fuller  confidence 
and  joy  in  Him,  and  warmer  love  to  Him,  are  likely  to  be  the 
fruits  of  this  seasonable  testimony  to  Him  as  the  Living  Saviour. 
— T/^e  FoAthfvl  Saying.  A  series  of  addresses  by  D.  L.  Moody. 
(London :  Morgan  and  Scott).  These  addresses,  like  others  oi 
Mr.  Moody,  are  the  fresh  and  earnest  utterances  of  one  who 
longs  to  honour  Christ  and  to  do  good  to  men.  They  do  not 
call  for  criticism,  but  for  personal  application,  and  suggest  good 
starting-points  for  higher  things. — John^  wJiom  Jesus  Loved.  By 
James  Culross,  A,M.,  D.D.  (London:  Morgan  and  Scott).  This 
judicious  and  instructive  work  upon  the  life,  the  character,  the  writ- 
ings, and  the  influence  of  the  apostle  John  will  contribute  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  beloved  disciple,  and  also  of  his  Divine  Lord  and 
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ea?¥kiar.^The  Hecmnly  Bridegtwm  and*  Ei$  Bride.  Bj  H.  K 
Wood,  a  Glasgow  Merchant.  (London :  HodderftadStoiq^iftoti^'Veiy 
devoatlj  and  lovinglj  ^the  suihor  iilnatnUies  the  Bphitaal  aaik^ 
which  he  diaeenn  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Even  thoaeidio  do  not 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  purely  allegorical  character  of  the  poem, 
may  be  greatly  benefited  by  his  apt  and  varied  delmeatixmt  of  Ohiii- 
^iBsi  experience. — ChfriU  amd  Full  Salvaiiork  By  the  Key.  J,  B. 
Figgis,  M.A.  (London:  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Go.)  FeeUe  and 
troubled  spirits  will  find  much  to  strengthen  and  soothe  them  in  diii 
work,  upon  the  greatness  of  the  blessings  to  be  experienced  in  fellow- 
ship  with  Christ.  Any  supposed  noyelty  in  its  ttcaching  is  nuxe  in 
phraseology  and  slyle  than  in  substance.  .  It  certainly  is  no  new 
thing  to  look  to  Christ  as  the  complete  Saviour  firom  the  power,  no 
less  than  from  the  guilt  of  sin  j  yet  if  increased  attention  should  be 
called  to  this  important  truth  by  the  author^s  mode  of  stating  it^  bis 
desire  will  be  realized  and  much  good  will  be  done. — Bm^amin  Iht 
FlaUf  Oentleman  o/AlaU.  By  D.  Bonnefon,  Pastor  of  the  Beibnnel 
Church  of  Alais  (London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton).  Beqjamin  Da 
Plau  was  of  noble  birth.  To  carry  out  his  religious  convidaons,  be 
sacrificed  manifold  social  advantages.  He  was  appointed  Depaty 
General  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  £rom  1735  to  17S3; 
and  this  narrative  of  suffering  for  the  truth  nobly  bome^  intensifieB 
both  the  love  of  religious  freedom,  and  also  of  the  Ck)spel  wbich 
inspires  it. — LeUera  to  the  Per^dexed.  By  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Dobnej 
(London :  James  Clark  and  Co.)  Some  perplexities  oooasionfid  hj 
doubts  concerning  the  existence  of  Qod,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  tbe 
truth  of  Christianify,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible  may  be  remoTed 
by  the  different  lines  of  argument  presented  in  these  letters.  In  our 
view,  they  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  apart  from  any  theoiy 
about  the  future  state  of  the  impenitent^  and  also  if  freed  fiNWH  en 
air  of  conscious  smartness,  that  may  not  have  been  unsuitable  for 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper  (in  which  these  letters  first  appeared), 
but  which  is  out  of  place  in  a  book  designed  for  quiet  hooia'^ 
St.  Matthew*8  Ooapd,  with  ParaM  Pasaages.  (William  P.  KimBK^ 
Edinburgh  and  London. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  accuracy  of 
the  arrangements  of  parallel  passages  in  this  volume  is  not  to  be  re* 
lied  upon,  while  the  notes  are  remarkable  for  their  dqgmatio  too^ 
as  well  as  for  their   generally  bold  and   unsatisfactory  bbaractflr. 
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Sftoerdotalinni  papal  infallaTwlityi  mariolatiy,  and  theolpgioal  sarrow- 
nogo  axe  properly  repudiated ;  but  the  main  object  of  the  notes  ap- 
pe«ni  to  be,  not  the  bringing  out  of  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the 
evangeliatBy  but  the  ma^ufying  of  real  or  supposed  differences  in 
their  testinumy,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  idea  that  ^'the  evan- 
gelieal  naximtiYes  are  no  more  inspired  than  those  of  ordinaxy 
historians,"  Assertions  upon  this  point  are  repeated  to  utter  veari- 
nesB.  Moreovekr,  the  anonymous  author  seems  to  think  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit^  and  the  Deity 
of  Ohrist  are  fictions;  that  the  sufferings  of  the  good  are  the  punisik- 
nifint  for  their  sins;  that  all  men  will  iiltimately  be  saved ;  that  the. 
ckwSL  power  should  dominate  the  Church;  and  that  all  who  teadi 
oiherwiBe  are  deficient  either  in  sense  or  in  honesfyi  or  it  may  be  in 
both ! — I%e  ApproacMng  Ihdqf  the  Age.  By  H.  Grattsn  Guinness, 
(liondon :  Hodder  and  Btoughton.)  The  author  aptly  illustrates  the 
historic  fulfilment  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  against  the  views  of  the 
futanstfl^  but  we  £ul  to  see  that  scripture  justifies  his  belief  in  the 
premillennial  advent  of  our  Lord.  Assuming  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  astrononucal  data  given,  they  certainly  supply  remarkable  coin- 
eidenoes  with  prophetic  numbeis.  The  subject  desenres  and  demands 
thoBongh  investigation,  since  weighty  reasons  are  given  for  the 
aaaertion  *^that  the  Bible  system  of  times  and  seasons  is  a  eastern  of 
.toseb/  61  weeks  en  various  scales  of  magnitude,  in  which  lesser  weeks 
jure  comprehended  in  larger,  and  in  which  a  aeries  of  witwrol  oyeUe^ 
asoeiicBng  from  that  of  the  solar  day,  is  employed  to  measure  ofi 
aaitl  divide  eiSi  dU^(miprehein8we  eabbcUic  chrcnologyJ*  Such  a 
vialv  of  the  tiniies  and  the  seasons  may  be  held,  apart  from  the 
oonelusion  tliat  the  end  of  the  present  age  is  at  hand. 
Straight  Street;  ar^  the  Church  cmd  the  World.  A  History  and  an 
Attegory.^  'By  Sergeant  Laverack,  author  of  **  A  Methodist  Soldier 
ill  the  Ittdiiin  Army/*^  (London:  F.  R  Longley.)  This  volume 
stacks  Scepticism,  Bittialism,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  other  evils  of 
ihe  dayV  its  aim  being  to  '^  point  the  road  to  heaven  through 
the  stodghtgate  of  true  repentance  and  Hke  narrow  way  of  a  godly 
life."  The  language  is  in  part  allegorical,  but  the  book  itself  is  a 
strange  medley  of  reports  of  meetings,  parliamentary  speeches,  and 
■mnaps  of  biogn^hy.  The  effect  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  confused 
and  unsatisfactory. — Ingle  Nook;  or,  Stories  for  ^  Fireside.    By 
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Ber.  James  Teames.  (London :  F.  E.  Longley.)  Fonr  pleasant 
little  stories,  three  of  which  point  simple  and  homely  morals,  and 
would  be  suitable  to  read  at  mothers'  meetings.  The  fourth  is 
sensational,  and  lacks  special  purpose. — 77is  SpirU  Scenes  of  the  Bibk 
and  the  Life  to  come.  By  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Hogan,  M.A.  (London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.)  This  little  book  deals  with  qnestions 
which  are  attractive  to  many,  but  into  which,  as  the  author  himself 
observes,  "  we  can  only  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly."  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  not  to  look  at  all  1 — Bayefrom  the  Sun  of  Bigkteout- 
nees.  By  the  Bev.  B.  Newton,  D.D.  (Wesleyan  Conference 
.Office).  This  volume  consists  of  ten  sermons  on  diffiereat 
characteristics  of  our  Saviour.  They  are  short  and  simple, 
with  anecdotes  pleasantly  told,  and  will  be  interesting  to  children.— 
Who  is  the  Apostate?  A  TaaaoYer  Story,  Tranalated  from  the  Qerman. 
By  the  Bev.  Adolph  Saphir,  B.  A.  (Beligious  Tract  Society.)  An 
interesting  account  of  a  discussion  between  Jews  of  differing  opinions 
— orthodox,  philosophical,  and  sceptical— ^n  the  meaning  of  the 
Passover  Feast  The  difficulties  of  modem  Jews  aie  suggested, 
elicited,  and  finally  explained  by  one  of  the  company  who,  unknown 
to  his  friends,  has  learnt  to  believe  in  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  and 
death,  and  to  see  in  them  the  oonsunmiation  of  the  Jewish  sacrifiow 
and  the  reason  for  their  disoontinuanoe.  The  aigument  is  clearly  and 
strongly  stated. — The  Children  in  the  Scrub.  A  Story  of  Tasmama, 
(Beligious  Tract  Society.)  A  description  of  two  emigrant  fiuniliea 
The  troubles  of  the  brave  children  who  were  lost  in  the  ''busk"  will 
be  very  interesting  to  all  little  folks. — Our  Dear  Eva  ;  or^  Ckrittiiai^ 
Childhood.  By  the  author  of ''  little  Alfred,"  etc.  (&  W.  Partridge.) 
Will  be  treasured  by  those  to  whom  the  subject  of  it  was  known. 
The  young  life  so  early  fitted  for  and  taken  to  its  heavenly  home 
oontaina  lessons  for  parents  and  children. — Light  in  Ike  Jungles;  or, 
the  Tom  Gospel  and  what  came  of  it.  With  an  introduction  bj 
General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton.  (Elliot  Stock.)  A  story  as  interesting 
as  it  is  true,  telling  how,  from  the  discovery  by  a  thoughtful  ffindoo 
of  a  torn  fragment  of  one  of  the  Qospels,  there  has  arisen  a  Ckriatiia 
church. 

A  kAn's  virtue  should  not  be  measured  by  his  occaaonal  ezertionif 
but  by  his  ordinary  doings. 
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The  Bey.  Wiluam  Gill, 

Thi  EeY.  WilliAm  Gill,  late  of  Blackheath,  was  born  at  Totnes, 
Jannaiy  14t]i,  1813.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  TiYerton.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Church  assembling  in 
the  "  Old  Steps  "  meeting-house.  In  the  year  1823,  being  then  ten 
years  of  age,  he  was  introduced  by  her  to  the  bible-ohuas,  conducted 
by  an  earnest  and  zealous  teacher  in  the  church,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceiYed  those  impressions  and  couYictions  which  moulded  his  whole 
after-life ;  and  shortly  after  this  period  he  himself  was  actiYely  en- 
gaged in  works  of  Christian  usefulness  in  the  surrounding  Yillages. 

In  the  year  1830  drcumstanoes  brought  him  with  his  family  to 
London,  where  he  became  associated  with  the  chuitsh  assembling  at 
the  Barbican  Chapel,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Boy.  Arthur  Tidman. 
In  January,  1832,  he  joined  the  Church,  being  then  19  years  of  age ; 
and  here,  also,  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  Sunday- 
school  labours. 

In  the  year  1834,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  honoured  missio- 
nary the  Boy.  John  Williams  Yisited  England ;  his  frequent  ministra- 
tions at  Barbican  Chapel  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society  so  impressed  Mi*.  Gill  as  to  excite  within  him  the  desire 
to  dcYOte  himself  to  missionary  work  among  the  heathen.  He  was 
thus  led  to  offer  himself  to  the  society,  and  in  the  year  1835  became 
a  student,  under  its  auspices,  at  TurYcy,  Bedfordshire. 

After  passing  the  usual  curriculum,  he  was  ordained  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1837,  at  Barbican  Chapel. 

He  married  on  the  21st  September,  1837,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lans- 
borough  Halliday,  and  with  ten  other  missionaries,  including  the  Boy. 
John  Williams,  embarked  on  board  the  missionary  ship  "  Camden," 
April  11th,  1838.  Beaching  the  Island  of  Baratonga,  February  4th, 
1839,  he  commenced  his  missionary  labours  at  once,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  was  enabled  to  continue  them  uninterruptedly  until 
his  return  to  England  in  June,  1853.  In  consequence  of  Mrs.  Giirs 
state  of  health,  under  medical  adYice,  he  was  induced  to  remain  in 
England,  and  during  three  years  he  did  much  efficient  work  in 
Yisiting  the  churches  on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
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In  ihe  year  1856,  after  having  been  officially  oonnecied  with  the 
society  for  twenty-one  years,  he  accepted  the  nnanimons  invitation 
of  the  church  and  congr^;ation  aasembling  in  William  Sfareet 
Chapely  Woolwichy  whence,  after  some  three  yearB*  labour,  he  re- 
moved to  their  new  and  moie  commodina  chapel  at  Beetoiy  Place, 
and  there  temained  working  with  undiminiahed  eoeigy  for  Bine 
years.  In  the  year  1 868,  on  the  completum  of  his  twelfth  jear  of  ser- 
vice at  Woolwich,  he  resigned  his  pastorate  throng^  nervoos  ezhans- 
tion  and  failnre  of  voice,  and  went  to  vesideat  KackheailL  During 
his  ministry  at  Woolwich  400  members  were  added  to  the  chmdi, 
and  12  young  men,  by  his  exhortations  and  aasistanoe^  were  led  to 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  either^at  home  or  abroad. 

His  health  being  much  restored  by  a  rest  of  two  years,  he  in  1870 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  church  at  Robert  Street^  Chrosvenor 
Square,  where  for  four  years  he  discharged  inde&tigably  all  the  dutisB 
of  the  pastorate,  though  still  residing  at  Blackheath.  Since  that 
time  (1874)  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  ever  ready  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  was  especially  active  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Missionaiy  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodefy.  Sjb 
last  public  services  were  at  Becdes,  on  behalf  of  the  former  sodely,  on 
the  17th  March  of  this  year  ;  soon  after  symptoms  of  an  illness  set 
in,  from  which  he  never  rallied.  For  more  than  four  months  weak- 
ness and  prostration  daily  increased,  and  in  q>ite  of  'all  that  the  best 
skill  and  the  most  loving  care  could  secure,  he  passed  away  on  the 
14th  of  the  present  month,  and  was  interred  in  Abney  Park  Oemetery 
on  the  19th  instant.    He  was  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  of  him,  after  this  brief  record  of  forty  ysen* 
service  in  the  Christian  ministry  as  missionary  and  pastor  *'  fidth* 
ful  unto  death,''  "  He  rests  from  his  labours,  and  Bis  works  do 
foUow  Him,"  O.  O. 

BwnJUy. 


Natubs  has  many  perfections  to  show  that  it  is  an  image  of  the 
Deity ;  and  it  has  defects,  to  show  that  it  is  but  an  image. — Ans^ 

What  Christ  procured  at  the  expense  of  his  labours,  suiferi&l^  tiid 
death,  we  are  invited  to  come  and  receive,  "without  monsfi  sal 
without  price." 
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^i&rs  of  onx  ^mt\ts. 

MINISTERIAL  CHANGES  AND  SETTLEMENTS.  ' 

Rev.  James  Baiktov,  of  Bideford,  has  settled  at  West  Bromwich. 

Rev.  W.  Sistebson,  of  Leamington,  at  Christ  Church,  Exeter. 

Rev.  W.  J.  HuMBEBSTONE,  of  Barton,  at  Ellonghton. 

Rev.  Jaxes  Wonkacott,  of  Exeter,  at  Forrongh  Cross  Church, 
Bahhicombe. 

Rev.  0.  Holt,  evangelist  at  Stisted,  at  Bromsgrove. 

Rev.  John  Hameb,  of  Chnrch  Stretton,  at  Milnrow,  near  Rochdale. 

Rev.  J.  Oomobe  Davies,  of  Sunderland,  at  the  Crescent  Chapel, 
liveipooL 

Rev.  J.  Jeffebies,  of  Feppard,  at  Sherston  Magna. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Lewis,  B.A,,  of  Cambridge,  at  the  English  Church, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Hirwain. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Clabke,  at  Union  Church,  Holbeach. 

Rev.  O.  F.  Elliott,  of  South  Cave,  at  Felling,  Newcastle. 

Rev.  John  Johnston,  of  Rotherham  College,  at  Montague  Street, 
Blackburn. 

Rev.  O.  a.  Bbock,  B.'A.,  of  Cheshunt  College,  at  Selhurst  Road, 
South  Norwood. 

Rev.  R*  Cbookall,  of  Northallerton,  at  Westgate,  Cleckheaton. 

Rev.  J.  Pbioe,  of  Nayland,  at  Newcastle-on-Tjme. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Bowman,  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  at  Uddingstone. 

Rev.  Chables  Chambebs,  of  Swanage,  Dorset,  at  StockwelL 

Rev.  S.  C.  Pinch,  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Carmarthen,  at 
Briton  Ferry,  Glamorganshire. 

Rev.  Joseph  Oqle,  of  News  Mills,  Derbyshire,  at  Sherborne. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bliss  has  resigned  his  charge  at  Brampton. 

Rev.  John  Masson,  at  Dundee. 

Rev.  Samuel  Helm,  at  Burgess  Hill. 

Rev.  J.  EUll,  at  West  Bromwich. 

Rev.  John  Blacklook,  at  Arran. 

Rev.  James  Mhbbay,  at  Insch. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Maxwell^  at  Qoole. 
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ORDINATIONS. 

Kev.  Joseph  Davies  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  at  HoBtjn,  on 
August  12th,  by  the  Heva.  D.  B.  Hooke,  J.  D.  Thomas,  E.  P. 
Jones,  N.  Francis,  and  J.  D.  BUey. 

Bey.  William  Powell,  as  pastor  of  the  United  Ghurcha  at 
Gemaes  and  Llanfechell,  Anglesea,  on  August  13th,  bj  the  Bevs. 
Professor  Jones,  W.  Griffith,  W.  Edwarda,  and  H.  Jones. 

Bey.  D.  M.  Lewis,  B.A.,  at  Mount  Pleasant  Church,  Hinrain, 
on  September  Ist  and  2nd,  by  the  Boys.  Prof.  Morgan,  8L  Erans, 
B.  Williams,  G.  Griffiths,  K  Lewis,  etc. 

NEW  CflUBCHES,  CHAPELS,  &o. 

The  memorial  stone  of  new  day  and  Sunday-echools  at  Great 
Harwood,was  laid. August  17th,  by  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  J.P. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel  was  laid  at  Penmaenmanr, 
on  August  19th,  by  E.  Arraitage,  Esq.,  of  Manchester. 

A  new  school  and  mission-room  at  Wareing  Green,  in  connection 
with  the  Bridge  End  Congregational  Church,  Brighouse^  was  opened 
August  17th.  The  pastor,  the  Bey.  Angus  Galbraith,  with  the  Botb. 
Dr.  Falding  and  J.  B.  Bailey  took  part  in  the  opening  seryioes. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  mission  chapel  at  TJffington,  in 
connection  with  the  yillage  mission  in  the  Yale  of  Berkshire,  wfts 
laid  August  28th,  by  Mr.  O.  Gerring. 

A  MEW  Congregational  church  was  opened  at  St  Mary-in-the- 
Wood,  Morley,  on  September  5th,  by  sermons  from  the  BeY.  Dr. 
Parker  and  the  Bey.  Dr.  Mellor. 

A  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bey.  Dr.  Mellor  at  tbe 
opening  of  Edge  Hill  Congregational  Church,  Marmaduke  Street^ 
Liyerpool,  on  September  10th. 

DEATHS. 

Key.  Johk  Milleb,  of  Blairgowrie,  died  after  a  few  hours'  illnefli 
on  August  19th,  aged  60  years. 

Bey.  J.  GuTHBiE,  DJ).,  of  Glasgow,  and  formerly  of  Tolmcn 
Square  Chapel,  London,  died  September  17th,  aged  64  yean. 

Bey.  C.  Brigos,  of  Eingswood,  Bristol,  has  been  caUed  to  his  zcit 
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By  the  Eev.  W.  D.  Cowan. 

THE  political  changes  of  the  past  year,  important  as  they  have  been  in 
pointing  out  the  wise  and  liberal  views  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
promotion  of  education  and  the  liberation  of  the  Mozambiques,  have  not 
exceeded  in  importance  the  great  changes  of  public  opinion  which  are  now 
beginning  to  tell  most  effectively  on  our  work.  The  increased  activity  of 
the  past  year,  the  strong  missionary  spirit  which  is  beginning  to  move  our 
pastors  and  the  majority  of  our  congregations,  the  urgent  calls  that 
come  to  us  from  different  parts  for  teachers,  all  seem  to  predict  a  rapid 
extension  of  our  Master's  Kingdom  in  the  as  yet  heathen  portions  of  this 
country.     May  the  Lord  give  us  wisdom  and  strength  to  do  His  service. 

The  churches  of  Ivohidahy  and  Antrano-brikisa  are  still  under  my  care 
with  their  respective  districts.  The  pastors  of  these,  Ratovohery  11th, 
and  Ramaroanaka  Antrano-brikisa,  along  with  Rainbezozoro  11th  and 
Andrianaivo  1 1th,  of  Ivohidahy,  have  been  most  active  in  their  labours, 
and  so  have  relieved  me  of  much  anxiety  and  toil  I  find  that  the  more 
those  men  are  trusted  with  the  responsibility  of  church  work  the  better  it 
is  accomplished,  my  rule  being  never  to  do  anything  that  my  pastors  or 
deacons  can  do.  The  confidence  and  interest  of  the  pastors  are  thus 
obtained  on  our  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  church.  They  feel  that  they 
are  responsible  along  with  us,  not  as  servants,  but  as  co-workers.  Again 
and  again  they  have  come  to  me  for  advice  in  matters  of  no  great  import- 
ance, which,  after  hearing,  I  have  often  said,  **  Now,  this  is  not  a  difficult 
matter.  Remember  I  am  only  here  to  help  you  when  you  cannot  help 
yourselves.  Think  over  it,  and  tell  me  your  decision."  In  this  way,  by 
throwing  them  back  upon  themselves,  they  have  acquired  confidence  and 
considerable  abili'-y  in  the  mnnRgement  of  church  matters. 
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EatoTohery  and  Andrianaivo  have  now  olasses  twioe  a  week  for  baptiaiiL 
As  the  candidates  advance  beyond  this  they  come  more  directly  under  my 
own  supervision.    Those  classes  have  been  very  successful,  and  by  them 
many  of  the  Betsileo  have  been  taught  the  glorious  Cbspel  of  our  Lord« 
At  no  period  of  my  work  here  has  there  been  so  large  a  number  of 
applicants,  principally  Betsileo,  for  admission  into  the  church.    For  several 
months  in  succession  I  have  had  to  baptize  from  twenty  to   thirty 
candidates,  who  in  due  time — that  is,  at  the  close  of  four  months'  pro- 
bation, should  their  characters  and  diligence  have  proved  satisfiictoty— 
become  Church  members. 

The  order  of  our  services  continues  the  same  as  formerly — ^two  Sunday 
services,  followed  by  a  prayer  meeting,  a  week-day  service  on  Wednesday, 
a  missionary  service  the  first  Monday  after  the*  Lord's  Supper.  About  six 
weeks  ago  we  counted  the  attendance  at  the  prayer  meeting  on  two 
successive  Sundays,  when  there  were  present  580  and  630.  The  Wednes- 
day mommg  service  is  also  well  attended,  as  all  the  Government  officiftls 
are  freed  firom  duty  on  that  morning. 

Pbeachbes  and  Pbsachikg  Stations. 

The  number  of  preachers  has  quite  exceeded  the  amount  of  work  that 

we  had  for  them,  on  the  old  plan,  with  the  funds  allowed  us  from  home. 

There  are  now  seventy-six  on  our  list,  so  that  by  simply  supplying  each 

country  church  once  a  month  with  a  preacher  from  town,  all  the  preacheis 

could  not  be  effectively  used ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  settlement  dumg 

the  past  year  of  assistant  evangelists  in  the  country  made  it  less  neeessaiy 

that  such  supplies  should  be  so  regularly  undertaken ;  we  have  therefore 

formed  a  number  of  new  preaching  stations  a  short  distance  from  the 

town,  adopting  much  the  same  plan  as  that  found  so  successful  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  our  colleges  at  home.    There  are  now  eight  of  those 

stations — Ikanjasoa,  Akarinarivo,  Ikaranosy,  Ilalazana,  Ilangela,*Iharinany) 

Andrainzato,   Ambatofinandrahona — ^being  supplied   every  Sunday  from 

the  town,  the  preachers  paying  their  own  expenses.    In  places  where  the 

people  are  unable  to  provide  a  building,  the  town  churches  here  haTe 

undertaken  to  help  them.    There  are  now  five  of  these  buildings  ready  to 

be  roofed,  bnt  at  present  the  services  are  held  in  the  open  air,  and  hare 

been  for  the  last  two  months. 

At  the  first  it  was  agreed  to  go  and  preach  in  the  villages  to  such  con- 
gregations as  we  could  collect,  txying  to  reach  the  aged  and  infirm  as  veil 
as  the  laige  numbers  of  women  who  but  seldom  enter  our  town  chmch ^ 
The  numbers  in  attendanoa  hare  been  oflfreMly  kept  in  order  to  see  how 
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&r  such  services  affected  the  town  congregations.  On  the  first  day  we 
had  at  the  above-mentioned  stations,  60,  160,  450,  670,  313,  240,  376, 
284,  with  no  apparent  decrease  in  the  town  churches ;  thus  showing  that 
we  had  reached  between  2,000  and  3,000  people  on  that  day,  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  heard  the  Ck>spel  preached.  If  help  can  be  got,  we 
mean  to  push  on  in  this  work  till  every  centre  of  villages  is  reached.  In 
addition  to  the  above  help  being  given  by  the  town  churches,  they  have 
determined  to  support  Evangelists  to  the  Tanala  and  Ibara.  Collections 
have  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

COUNTBY  DiSTBIGTS  AND  ChXTBOHES. 

Some  modifications  have  been  made  during  the  year,  all  of  them  carrying 
out  the  system  of  centralisation.  Rafolo,  the  evangelist,  still  continues  in 
charge  of  Alakamisy  and  its  neighbourhood;  Eamaroanaka  has  been 
recalled  fix>m  his  work  at  Ifanjakana  to  his  church  here.  Two  assistant 
evaagelists  have  been  placed,  one  in  the  Ilalangina  and  another  in  the 
Isandra.  Those  men  were  formerly  efa-polo,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves as  preachers,  and  had  shown  themselves  worthy  of  our  utmost 
confidence.  Their  duties  now  comprise  that  of  schoolmaster  and  evan- 
gelist, Radam^la  being  stationed  at  Ilanjana,  and  Easamoela  at  Ambohi- 
trandraganay  the  former  teachers  having  been  removed.  In  addition  to 
their  school  work,  these  men  have  several  churches  under  their  care,  in 
one  of  which  they  preach  every  Sunday.  They  now  receive  from  us  eight 
shillings  a  month.  In  this  way  we  have  placed  a  good  preacher,  teacher, 
and  trustworthy  man  in  these  centres,  at  the  expense  of  less  than  four 
shillings  a  month  to  the  Society. 

Preaohebs'  Classes. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  these  classes  were  under  my 
care.  We  met  at  seven  in  the  morning — the  only  time  at  my  disposal — 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays ;  and  on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  at  three  o'clock.  The  subjects  taught  were  Dogmatic 
Theology,  Church  History,  a  sermon  class  on  Fridays,  the  afternoon 
classes  bemg  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Church's  martyrs.  The  attend- 
ance was  good,  and  the  students,  as  shown  by  examination,  made  fiedr 
progress. 

A  class  in  the  Eova  was  undertaken  by  me  many  months  ago,  at  the 
request  of  the  governor  and  a  large  number  of  the  officials.  We  meet 
every  Thursday  morning  in  the  Qovemment  House  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
number  on  the  roll  is  at  present  80.  The  largest  number  present  at  one 
time  was  56 ;  the  smallest  number  present,  33.    This  is  simply  a  Bible 
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class,  and  seems  to  l^e  much  enjoyed  by  all  in  attendance.  The  governor 
is  an  example  to  ^1,  neyer  having  been  once  absents  We  begin  with 
prayer,  after  which  a  portion  of.  Scripture  is  read  verse  by  verse,  all  who 
can  read  taking  a  part.   This  class  has  a  great  interest  and  pleasure  for  me. 

Proposed  Young  Men's  Association. 
A  great  and  lasting  work  is  to  be  done  amongst  the  young  men,  and  no 
work  can  be  of  more  importance  in  the  present  state  of  our  mission.   The 
first  steps  have  been  taken  by  me  to  form  them  into  a  Christian  association. 
In  addition  to  the  aims  of  such  associations,  as  commonly  imderstood,  we 
hope  to  create  an  interest  in  the  works  of  nature  around  them.    The  great 
danger  amongst  this  people  at  present  is  that  of  leaning  helplessly  upon 
us  and  our  teaching ;  they  are  thus  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  self- 
reliance  and  that  idea  of  personal  inquiry  which  is  necessary  to  folly- 
developed  natures.    What  they  read  and  have  taught  them  ia  received 
with  implicit  trust,  without  that  spirit  of  investigationjwhich  is  always 
born  of  a  real  desire  for  truth.     The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  guiding 
such  young  men  is  all  the  greater  upon  us.     The  need  of  careful  and 
accurate  teaching  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day.     Our  first  object 
is  to  lead  them,  by  earnest  and  prayerful  dependence  upon  God  and  His 
Spirit,  to  seek  that  knowledge  in  Scripture  which  maketh  wise  unto 
salvation ;  and,  secondly,  to  teach  them  from  the  wide  pages  of  nature 
lessons  of  God's  majesty  and  governmental  power.    In  pursuance  of  this 
idea,  we  hope  to^devote  our  Saturdays  to  pleasant  rambles  amongst  the 
hills  and  boulder-strewn  valleys,  studying  the  lives  of  animals  and  plants, 
and  reading  the  history  of  the  past  upon  the  rocks.     We  trust  to  form  a 
small  library  in  connection  with  it,  composed  principally  of  native  litera- 
ture.    Books  on  Natural  History  would  be  most  desirable  from  England, 
and  these  we  hope  to  receive  in   exchange  for  the  fruits  of  our  rambles. 
The  case  of  chemical  apparatus  and  microscope  which  came  out  last  year 

will  be  of  great  use  to  us. 

Itineratinq. 

During  the  year  all  my  churches  have  been  visited  at  least  once,  and 
many  of  them  several  times ;  but  the  large  extent  of  country  over  which 
my  district  stretches  renders  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  see  them  as  often 
as  is  desirable.  In  cases  of  emergency  I  frequently  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
town  pastors,  who  willingly  undertake  much  visiting.  The  great  drawback 
to  my  itinerating  is  the  felt  difficulty  of  leaving  this  place  with  the 
imperative  duties  of  the  dispensaiy.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  itine- 
rating, I  have  this  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  visited  the 
Tanala,  Betaimisaraka,  Itambohoaka,  and  the  Tainmoron. 
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Medical  Work.  >  ^* 

Buriiigthe  year  our  work  has  progres-sed  favourably.  We  are  still  in  the 
old  dispensary,  having  found  it  impossible  to  commence  a  new  one  while  the 
people  were  so  much  engaged  with  the  church  buildings.  The  house  so 
loDg  occupied  by  the  earlier  mission  families  here  is  now  rented  for  that 
purpose  at  four  shillings  a  month.  This,  small  as  it  is,  is  felt  to  be  a 
burden^  and  one  to  be  gladly  thrown  off  as  soon  as  we  can  enter  on  the 
work  of  a  new  dispensary — a  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  natives 
themselves. 

James,  the  elder  of  my  two  assistants,  has  left  me  during  the  year, 
being  now  one  of  the  principal  teachers  in  the  Normal  School.  His 
brother  Joseph  still  continues  with  me,  and  to  his  ready  and  able  assistance 
much  of  the  year's  work  has  to  be  attributed. 

The  routine  of  our  duties  is  much  the  same  as  formerly.  Dispensary 
from  nine  to  eleven  or  twelve  each  day  except  Sunday,  followed  by  a 
round  of  visits  to  those  too  ill  to  leave  their  homes.  This  latter  duty,  in 
such  a  town  as  Fianarantsoa,  is  somewhat  trying,  however  pleasant  it  may 
be.  Nevertheless,  it  has  done  good  service  in  opening  up  to  me  much  of 
the  inner  life  of  these  people.  There  are  now  but  few  homes  in  this  town 
to  which  I  am  not  welcomed  as  their  best  friend.  Their  life  histories  have 
somehow  been  poured  willingly  into  my  ears.  God  Himself  is  drawing  me 
daily  nearer  to  my  people,  and  my  people  to  me.  The  cases,  for  the  most 
part,  under  our  care  in  the  dispensary  have  been  simple,  requiring  good 
nursing  more  than  anything  else.  There  have  been  a  few  surgical  cases^ 
all  of  which  have  had  a  favourable  result. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  I  was  surprised  at  the  outburst  of  a  kind 
of  suicidal  mania,  three  cases  having  been  treated  by  me  in  little  more 
than  a  week :  all  of  the  patients  had  attempted  to  cut  their  throats. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  said  to  be  far  from  uncommon.  At  such  periods 
the  natives,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  attempt  to  destroy  themselves. 
The  usual  method  is  to  select  the  summit  of  one  of  our  numerous  perpen- 
dicular rocks.  Beginning,  say,  a  dozen  paces  from  the  verge,  they 
commence  turning  rapidly  round,  much  in  the  manner  of  a  child  at  play, 
whirling  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fearful  brink,  until,  dazed  in  mind,  the 
fatal  moment  comes,  and  a  bruised  mass  is  all  that  remains  of  that  but  too 
successfol  suicide. 

In  closing  this  imperfect  review  of  the  past  year's  work,  it  appears  to  us 
that  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  way  that  we  have  prospered 
in  everything  that  has  been  undertaken.  Good  seed  has  been  sown,  which 
we  trust,  in  a  not  far  distant  future,  will  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest. 
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GBAAFF  KEINET,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  at  a  distance 
of  480  miles  to  the  East  of  Cape  Town.  Next  to  Graham's  Town,  it  is 
the  largest  inland  town  in  the  colony,  and  occnpies  the  banks  of  the 
Sundays  river.  The  district  comprises  about  18,000  square  miles,  and 
contains  some  5,600  white,  and  6,600  coloured  inhabitants.  Wool  is  the 
chief  eiport,  and  the  farms  are  considered  the  most  valuable  in  the  oelony. 
The  Society's  mission  in  Graaff-Reinet  was  commenced  early  in  the  present 
century.  Since  the  year  1830  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Yak  Linqen,  Msbbingtok, 
and  KiTCHiNGMAN  have  successfully  laboured  at  the  station.  As  the  result 
of  their  efiforts,  the  native  church  has  grown  in  stability  and  power ;  for 
several  years  past  the  self-supporting  principle  has  been  applied  with 
success,  and  at  the  present  time  the  church  is  quite  independent  of  the 
Society's  funds.  Mr.  Kitchingman  died  in  Jime,  1875,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year,  the  Bev.  T.  DuBAirr  Philip,  B.A.,  late  of  Hankey,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Graaff-Beinet.  In  the 
MUnonary  Chronicle  for  April,  1877,  we  laid  before  our  zeadeis  an 
interesting  review  of  the  Graaff-Beinet  mission  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Philip. 
In  March  last  we  received  from  our  brother  the  customary  report  of  his 
year's  labours,  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  below. 

*'  There  are,"   writes  Mr.  Philip,      honour  of  your  Society,  and  are  the 


« 


two  perfectly  distinct  churches  Great  London  and  the  Little  London, 
under  my  pastoral  care,  occupying  For  brevity's  sake  I  shall  call  the 
each  its  own  building,  and  having  its  Great  London,  in  which  Datdi  is 
complete  organisation  as  a  Gongrega-  used,  the  Upper  Church,  and  the 
tional  church.  If  I  were  to  describe  Little  London,  in  which  Sesato  is 
these  churches  according  to  the  Ian-  used,  the  Lower.  In  the  Uppv 
guage  in  which  public  worship  is  Church  my  own  full  services  are  held 
conducted,  then  I  must  call  them  on  Sunday  morning  and  evening,  and 
Dutch  and  Sesuto ;  but  if  described  on  Thursday  evening,  and  the  deacons 
according  to  nationality,  then  the  conduct  a  service  on  Sunday  after- 
name  Dutch  would  be  unsuitable,  as  noons.  Beside  these,  I  haveinqoiren* 
it  is  only  applied  to  the  recognised  meeting,  Bible  class,  and  singing 
descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  school  during  the  week.  Our  laigwt 
and  French  colomsts ;  whereas  my  congregation  ie  on  Sunday  evening, 
Dutch-speaking  congregation  consists  when  our  church  is  not  seldom  quite 
of  that  mixed  race  which  has  sprung  fall,  and  in  general  very  nearly 


up  in  the  colony,  and  has  been  derived  that    is,    the   evening   congregation 

from  so  many  different  nationalities  consists  of  from  450  to  500  attendants, 

as  to  be  in  that  respect  quite  non-  That  in  the  morning  numbers  about 

deseript.  The  designations  commonly  200  hearers,  and  that  oa  Thandsy 

UMd  by  tJie  people  themselves  ace  in  emings    about    15a     A  SMsth- 
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sdiool  18  held  between  the  afternoon 
and  eyening  aervices,  and  is  conducted 
mainly  by  xnembezs  of  my  family. 
Our  inquirers'  class  has  throughout 
the  year  consisted  of  about  thirty  can- 
didates, but  only  sixteen  of  these  have 
been  admitted,  as  I  find  the  practice 
of  this  church  very  strict  in  the 
matter  of  admissions,  and,  indeed,  in 
their  church  discipline,  too.  As  long 
as  such  strictness  does  not  degenerate 
into  Pharisaic  formalism  I  think  it  is 
wholesome ;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  in  ayoiding  the  Scylla  of  laxity 
of  conduct  there  is  danger  of  fedling 
into  the  Oharybdis  of  spiritual  pride 
and  self-righteousness. 

*"  The  financial  affairs  of  the  church 
are  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  there 
are  certain  improTements  required  in 
the  buildings  which  will  tax  their 
resources  during  the  coming  year. 
Towaids  myself  personally  they  hare, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  restless 
spirits,  shown  a  hearty  good  feeling 
and  generosity,  which  makes  our  rela- 
tionship  very  pleasant.  This  church 
now  numbers  146  members,  as  shown 
by  a  careful  revision  of  the  lists. 
There  is  a  lodge  of  True  Templars, 
holding  its  meetings  in  our  school- 


rooms, which  consists  largely  of 
attendants  at  our  services ;  and  also  a 
Mutual  Benefit  Society,  As  the 
matter  of  house  accommodation  in 
this  town  is  in  a  deplorably  unsatis- 
fiactory  state,  I  shotiM  very  much  like 
to  see  a  Building  Society  established, 
but  I  am  too  ignorant  of  the  principles 
on  which  such  societies  are  carried  on 
to  start  it  myself. 

"One  of  the  moat  encouraging 
branches  of  our  work  at  the  Upper 
Ohurch  is  found  in  our  day  schools, 
and  the  encouragement  is  given  both 
by  the  progress  of  the  children  and 
by  the  spirit  with  which  the  parents 
pay  the  fees  requisite  to  keep  up  our 
establishment.  Our  income  firom  fees 
and  voluntary  contributions  falls  littie 
short  of  £100,  which,  added  to  the 
Government  subsidy  of  £75,  enables 
us  to  keep  a  staff  of  three  teachers, 
and  to  supply  the  children  with  all 
requisite  school  material.  Our  head 
master,  who  was  a  Hankey  boy, 
trained  at  Lovedale  by  Miss  Agnes 
Muir*s  generosity,  has  proved  efficient 
above  the  average ;  and  the  last 
Government  report  gives  the  school  a 
very  excellent  position  amongst  mis- 
sion schools." 


2.  THE  SESUTO  CHUEOH. 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Philip's  report  has  reference  to  the  sister 
church  in  the  town,  and  to  operations  carried  on  at  Petebsburg,  a  small 
country  village  situated  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Graaff-Reinet 


'*  At  the  Lower  Church  my  regular 
duties  are  confined  to  one  service  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  three  p.m.,  and 
another  on  Wednesday  evenings.  For 
the  rest,  the  church  supports  a  native 
catechist  who  conducts  the  remainder 
of  their  services  for  them.  My  own 
services  there  are  conducted  through 
an  interpreter,  or  simply  in  Dutch 
without  translation.  In  fact  they  do 
not  think  it  desirable  I  should  preach 
directly  in  Sesuto,  as  many  are  married 


to  wives  who  do  not  know  the  language, 
and  who  would  be  driven  to  attendance 
at  a  different  church  from  their  hus- 
bands. The  number  of  Basutos  in 
town  has,  I  think,  fallen  off  during 
the  past  year,  but  there  is  no  defici- 
ency in  the  collections,  and  no  great 
falling  off  in  membership,  of  whom  I 
find  ninety-six  upon  the  books ;  but  as 
they  are  very  fluctuating,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  away  some  months, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  number 
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•would  haye  for  this  season  to  be  struck 
off.  Taking  the  register  of  attendance 
at  the  Lord's  Sapper  for  the  last  three 
or  four  months,  I  find  about  seventy- 
two.  Many  of  the  others  are  working 
in  Port  Elizabeth,  and  may  return, 
but  some  will  probably  never  return. 
Still,  when  the  list  was  last  read  in 
public  there  were  ninety-six  who  could 
be  accounted  for.  There  are  people 
who  have  not,  as  the  rule,  been  bom 
within  the  colony,  but  come  in  search 
of  work  to  the  colonial  towns ;  a  certain 
number,  generally  those  who  marry 
colonial  girls,  remaining  permanently, 
whilst  the  rest  are  ever  on  the  move. 
It  puzzles  nxe  how  they  can  spend  so 
much  of  their  time  in  travelling  to 
and  fro,  and  yet  never  seem  to  be  in 
want  either  of  good  food  or  of  a  good 
suit  of  clothes.  They  are,  as  a  race, 
able  to  hit  off  the  garb  of  a  gentle- 
man with  more  perfect  good  taste 
than  any  other  native  African  tribe, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  very  much 
employed  and  liked  as  servants — ^being 
cleanly,  quiet,  civil,  industrious,  and 
trustworthy.  They  are  also  strongly 
possessed  with  the  idea  of  the  value 
of  being  able  to  read  the  Testameat 
for  themselves,  only,  unfortunately, 
their  skill  as  readers  falls  very  far 
short  of  their  zeal  and  ambition. 
Very  few,  indeed,  can  read  with  any 
fluency,  so  that  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  that  their  reverence  for  books 
must  have  something  superstitious 
in  it. 

*' Beside  these  churches  in  town 
there  is  one  outstation  at  Petebs- 
BTJKG  where  there  are  about  seventeen 
communicants  to  whom  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  administered  on  occasion  ef 
my  visits,  making  a  total  of  259  com- 
municants. Of  late,  also,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  few  English  and  American 
Congregationalists,  I  have  held  a 
monthly  service  in  English,  followed 


by  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  whibh 
were  some  fifteen  members ;  bat  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  this 
will  be  continued,  as  the  four  or 
five  distinct  servioee  upon  the 
Sabbath  which  it  demands  of  me  are 
almost  too  much  for  my  strength. 
During  the  abeenoe  of  the  Rev.  0. 
Murray  in  Europe  I  repeatedly  took 
his  afternoon  service  in  the  Buteh  Bs- 
formed  Ohurch,  thus  conducting  foai 
full  services  on  the  Sabbath.  As  a 
sign  of  the  better  feeling  which  pre- 
vails at  present,  compared  with  olden 
times,  I  may  mention  that  on  Christ- 
mas Day  I  was  waited  upon  by  an 
elder  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church, 
thanked  for  the  services  I  had  ren- 
dered, and  presented  with  a  handsome 
gold  watch  and  chain  by  a  few  fiiends 
in  that  Church.  The  present  could 
not  be  valued  at  much  less  than  £10, 
and  its  intrinsic  value  was  much  in 
excess  of  any  little  services  I  had  ren- 
dered; but  its  highest  value  to  me  lay 
in  the  good^l  liiat  it  showed. 

"Tour  Kaffirland  oorrespondents 
will  have  informed  you  of  the  war 
that  has  broken  out  there,  and  iti 
probable  effect  upon  missionary  opera- 
tions.  We  are  too  distant  £rom  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance  to  be 
affected  otherwise  than  indirectly  by 
it,  or  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
occasions  and  causes  of  the  war.  There 
is,  however,  another  calamity  item 
which  the  whole  oolony  is  suffering— 
I  mean  the  long- continued  drought, 
with  the  prospect  of  famine — ^thatmay 
put  in  a  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  English  generosity.  Even  if 
we  do  shortly  have  good  rains,  the 
dearth  of  breadstuffii  is  likely  to  be  so 
great,  and  their  prioes  to  be  so  high, 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  anticipate 
anything  else  but  that  many  of  cfox 
fellow-colonists  must  perish  of  star- 
vation.*' 
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III.— Itcltt  Guinea. 

AFTER  an  absence  in  Sydney  of  several  months,  during  which  she 
has  undergone  thorough  repair  and  equipment,  the  Mlengowan  is 
OQce  more  engaged  in  active  service  on  behalf  of  the  New  Guinea  mission. 
With  a  new  commander,  Captain   Dudfield,  and  an  efficient  native 
crew,  the  vessel  has    accomplished  another  voyage  of  exploration  and 
discovery.     In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  the  Rev.  James  Chalmers, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Chalmers,  embarked  on  a  oruisa  from  east  to  west 
along  the  south  coast  of  the  mainland.     From  Mr.  Chalmers'  journal  we 
leam  that  communication  has  been  held  with  some  two  hundred  villages  ; 
that  one  hundred  and  five  were  personally  visited,  and  ninety  for  the  first 
time  by  a  white  man.    Several  bays,  harbours,  rivers,  and  islands  have  been 
discovered,  and  named ;  the  country  between  Meikle  and  Orangerie  Bays, 
together  with  that  lying  at  the  back  of  Kerepunu,  has  been  explored,  and 
the  entire  coast  line,  from  Keppel  Point  to  McFarlane  Harbour,  traversed 
on  foot.     It  is  with  devout  satisfaction  the  Directors  record  that,  although 
at  times  exposed  to  extreme  peril,  the  life  of  our  missionary  brother  has 
been  mercifully  preserved.     The  information  gained  by  Mr.   Chalmers 
with  regard   to  country,   climate,  population,   and    the  like,   forms   an 
important  addition  to  geographical  knowledge,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  missionary  enterprise.     From  tha  earlier  portion  of  the  journal 
we  select  the  following  paragraph  : — 


'*  We  up  anchor,  and  steamed  away, 
passing  Isabel  Cove,  where  we  could 
see  but  very  few  houses,  and  on  to  a 
fine  bay  close  by,  which  we  have 
called  Meikle  Bay.  We  decided  to 
remain  here,  and  call  at  some  of  the 
numerous  villages,  and  do  a  little 
exploring.  I  could  see  between  the 
two  mountains — which  we  have  named 
Mount  Walford,  the  eastern  one,  and 
Mount  Gould,  the  western  one — the 
land  being  low,  not  above  100  feet, 
that  there  was  a  tract  of  level  country, 
and  possibly  water,  between  this  low 
laud  and  the  high  mountains  away 
towards  the  interior.  I  hoped  it  might 
be  an  extension  of  Orangerie  Bay,  and, 
if  so,  would  materially  assist  me  in 
crossing  to  Milne  Bay.    We  visited 


five  villages,  and  were  well  received 
by  the  natives.  The  largest  villages 
are  Karokaro  and  Kapumari;  the 
former  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  and  will  make  a  fine  position  for 
teachers  working  the  bay.  The  natives 
were  remarkably  friendly,  knowing 
all  about  us.  No  arms  were  seen,  and 
men,  women,  and  children  sat  on  the 
beach  to  welcome  us.  The  natives 
are  finer  looking  than  any  I  have 
ever  seen  on  this  end  of  New  Guinea 
— more  like  Kerepunu  natives,  a  shade 
darker.  Kapumari  is  at  head  of  bay, 
with  a  very  muddy  beach  in  front, 
and  mangroves  close  by.  On  nearing 
this  village,  we  saw  the  natives  rush- 
ing along  with  spears  and  clubs.  We 
lay  off  about  twenty  yards,  and  called 
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for  Eiixniona,  the  chief,  who  answered 
from  his  house  just  opposite  to  us,  and 
wayed  for  ns  to  come  ashore.  I  called 
on  him  to  come  down.    He  came,  and 
I  asked  him  why  all  the  people  were 
coming    armed.       Soon    there  was 
shouting  for  arms  to  be  put  away, 
which  was  soon  done,  and  we  landed, 
he  saying  it  was  all  right    We  gaye 
presents,  and  were  soon  good  friends. 
I  asked  him  if  there  was  sea  on  ether 
side,  and  was  told  there  was.    I  asked 
if  we  could  get  to  Dauni,  a  large 
village  on  Orangerie  Bay,  and  was 
told  we  coul '  I  not ;  but  we  could  get  to 
Yeriveri.     I  feared  my  hopes  of  an 
inland  arm  of  sea  were  to  bejquashed, 
but  we  would  go  to  YeriverL     Away 
we    went,    the    chief    leading,    and 
numbers  following,  all  armed.     We 
passed  along,  after  the  short  ascent 
at  back  of  houses,  through  fine  bush, 
some  yery  high  trees,  and  numerous 
plantations  of  sago  palms,  and  past 
three  yillages,  the  inhabitants  busy 
making  sago  by  a  small  river.    We 
gave  presents,  and  on  until  we  came 
to  high  ground,  bare,  with  only  tall 
grass,  and  I  felt  sure  we  were  nearing 
something  important.    I  was  dose  by 
the  chief,  and  in  front,  and  he  whis- 
pered to  me  we  were  nearing  Yeriyeri, 
and,  lo !  the  sea  appeared  through  the 
grass  and  bush  growing  on  side  of  lull. 


There,  true  enough,  was  amagnifiwmt 
lagoon,  stretching  far  away  up  to- 
wards Cloudy  Mountains,  and  weooold 
see,  what  we  suppose  is,  the  StirliDg 
Bange  on  East  Gape.  Ifso,MihieSt7 
isnotfiEffoff.   We  visited  Yenyeii  and 
YetuvetUtgiyingpresentstoourfiiendly 
leader-chiefs    Mends.      ICr.  Gould, 
our  mate,  had  a  muskeiL  Nooneknev 
its  use.    When  going  along  muffR 
of  lagoon,  we  saw  three  panots  on  a 
tree.    He  fired,  and    brought  down 
one.    Astonished  all  were,  and  some 
disappeared  from  our  company  not  to 
be  seen  again.  The  chief  was  delightod 
when  the  mate  gave  him  the  bird, 
and  every    one   we   met  afterwuds 
was  told  of  the  wonderful  thing  tint 
killed  a  bird  so  fiu  up  on  a  tree.   It 
would  soon  be  dark,  and  so  we  hssteniwt 
our  steps  back.    Night  set  in,  and  we, 
coming    along    bed    of  river,  wen 
ofben  in  water.    All  left  ns  bnt  the 
chief,  who  brought  as  safely  back. 
It  was  now   seven   o'dook,  and  we 
knew  all  would  be  anxious  on  board ; 
so  we  hurried  oflT,  leaving  the  chief 
with  his  wives  and  friends  around, 
listening  to  the  wonders  of  fbreignen 
and  examining  the  bird.    Is  it  resUy 
Orangerie  Bay  ?     We  shall  see,  Ood 
helping  us,  and  His  shall  be  the  glocy. 
I  consider  it  two  and  a  half  miles 
across  in  straight  line." 


2.  DUFAURE  ISLAND. 

Feeling  convinced  that  a  suitable  locality  for  the  settlement  of  teachen 
might  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orangerie  Bay,  Mr.  Cfaalmen 
resolved  on  returning  thither.    Respecting  Dufaure  Islakd  he  writes  :— 


**  We  anchored  at  Kuragori,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  on  the  2oth 
April.  I  went  ashore,  and  found  the 
people  delighted  to  meet  me.  The 
chief  Tatuaunei,  seems  a  fine  young 
fellow.  The  people  are  good  looking, 
dear-skinned,  and  very  few  suffering 
from  skin  disease.   They  were  quite  at 


home  with  us,  and  a  number  aeoom- 
panied  me  inland.  I  saw  no  swamp, 
and  I  think  a  teacher  could  be  safely 
tried.  In  strong  trade  winds,  the 
vessel  could  lie  under  the  lee  of  the 
mainland  opposite.  We  got  on  bosid, 
and  steamed  round  to  the  north  side, 
anchoring    off   Bonabona.     I  went 
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uhore,  and  was  met  on  the  beach  by 

Meandi,  the  obief .    He  Ib  the  chief  of 

four  yillagea,  aome  distance  from  one 

another,  and  all  a  good  size.    I  Tisited 

all  four.    They  haye  good  honses,  and 

all  looks  dean.    I  saw  no  mangrove 

whatever,   and    no     appearance    of 

swamp.      The   villages  are  on   the 

beach,  and  I  believe  in  good  healiiiy 

positions.    We  walked  from   Bona- 

bona  to  Sigokoiro,  followed  by  a  large 

nnmber  of  men,  women,  and  children, 

who  were  much   interested  in   my 

boots,  clothes,    and  hat.    The  chief 

lives  in  Ghokora,  and  when  on  the 

platform  in  front  of  his  fine   large 

house,  I  gave  the  present,  and  we  ex- 

ohaoged   names.     By   adopting   his 

name,  it  meant  I  was  to  visit  all  his 

very  special  friends,  and  give  them  also 

presents.    An  old  woman  sitting  by 

I  called   on  to  come  to  me.     Very 

hesitatingly  she  came,  and  stretched 

forth  her  arm  to  receive  a  present.     I 

asked  her  to  come  nearer,  which  she 

did  when  assured  by  the  chief  it  was 

all  right,   and  I  put  her  present  of 

beads  round  her  neck.    Then  all  the 

people  shouted,  clapped  their  hands, 

and  danced  with  delight.    After  that 

3.  AROMA 


all  the  old  women  were  produced*  We 
were  well  known  by  report  to  them» 
and  so  *Tamate'  passed  as  a  great 
taubada  (chief).  I  would  recommend 
teachers  being  placed  at  Qokora, 
with  Meaudi  the  chief.  They  would 
soon  be  able,  with  a  good  boat,  to 
visit  all  the  villages  in  the  bay  and 
lagoon. 

"Dufaure  is  a  fine  island,  quite 
equal  to  any  I  have  seen  in  the  South 
Pacific— plantations  all  about^  right 
up  to  the  mountain  tops.  They 
know  nothing  of  firearms,  for,  on 
asking  if  there  were  birds  on  the 
island,  they  asked  if  I  had  a  sling, 
and  we  should  go.  The  people  are 
a  much  finer  lot,  and  freer  than  any 
I  have  seen  farther  east.  The  two 
races  seem  to  meet  here — ^that  from 
the  Kerepunu  side  and  that  from  the 
east.  We  are  anchored  some  distance 
from  the  shore  in  three  fathoms,  and 
further  out  it  is  shallower.  The 
opposite  shore  on  mainland  looks  low 
and  unhealthy.  I  feel  truly  thankful 
that  we  have  found  this  place,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  work  all  round  here. 

"There  are  ten  villages  on  the 
island,  five  of  which  we  have  visited." 

DISTRICT. 


On  Tuesday^  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Chakners  obtained  the  loan  of  a 
boat  and  crew  belonging  to  Captain  Webb  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Rbakaro  and  Aaoka  districts.  Having  successfully  accomplished  a  portion 
of  his  plan,  the  missionary  was  about  to  return  to  Kerepunu. 

Great  numbers  of  natives  were  with 
us:  we  saw,  in  the  distance,  num- 
bers more  sitting  on  the  beach,  and 
armed.  Some  of  those  following  us 
were  armed.  When  within  two  miles 
of  where  the  boat  was  to  await  us,  we 
came  upon  a  crowd  of  men  and  women ; 
the  former  carried  spears,  clubs,  or 
pieces  of  hard  wood,  used  in  opening 
cocoa-nuts ;  the  women  had  dubs. 
Sometime  before  this,  I  said  to  the 
teacher  and  Loyalty  Islander, '  Keep 


•*  When,"  adds  Mr.  Chalmers,  "  we 
got  half-way  between  the  point  next  to 
McFarlane  Harbour,  and  Mailu,  where 
there  is  a  boat  entrance,  we  saw  the 
boat,  and  waved  to  them  to  approach. 
They  came  near  to  the  surf,  but  not 
near  enough  for  us  to  get  on  board. 
The  native  of  Hula,  from  Maopa,  got 
on  board.  The  Hula  boy  got  on  board 
early  in  the  day,  leaving  us  to  go  on 
alone.  I  called  out  to  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  boat  entrance  at  Mailu. 
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a  good  look  out ;  I  fear  theie  is  xniB- 
chief  here.'  When  we  came  npon  the 
last  lot,  I  asked  for  a  cocoa-nut  in  ex- 
change for  beads ;  the  man  was  giving 
it  to  me,  when  a  young  man  stepped 
forward  and  sent  him  back.  We  has- 
tened our  steps,  so  as  to  get  to  the 
village,  where  the  strangers  from 
Mailukolo  and  Kapumari  might  help 
us.  The  teacher  heard  them  discuss- 
ing as  to  the  best  place  for  the  attack ; 
and,  not  knowing  that  he  knew  what 
they  said,  he  heard  much  that  left  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  murder  was 
meant.  I  carried  a  satchel  which  had 
beads  and  hoop-iron  in  it ;  they  tried 
to  get  it.  I  gave  presents  of  beads ; 
some  were  indignantly  returned.  I  was 
in  front,  between  two  men  with  clubs, 
who  kept  telling  me  I  was  a  bad  man. 
I  held  their  hands,  and  kept  them  so 
that  they  could  not  use  ^eir  dubs. 
The  Loyalty  Islander  had  a  fowling- 
piece,  thinking  we  might  be  away 
some  days  and  we  might  have  to 
shoot  our  dinners.  They  tried  hard  to 
get  him  to  fire  it  off,  and  twice  tried 
to  wrest  it  from  him.  They  know 
what  guns  are,  and  with  reason.  They 
tried  to  trip  us ;  they  jostled  us.  On 
we  went.  Two  men,  when  near  the 
village,  came  close  up  to  my  back 
with  large  wooden  clubs,  which  were 
taken  from  them  by  two  women,  who 
ran  off  to  the  village.  Things  looked 
black,  and  each  of  us  prayed  in  silence 
to  Him  who  rules  over  the  heathen. 
Soon. a  man  came  rushing  along,  seized 
the  dub  and  took  it  from  the  man  on 
my  left,  and  threw  it  in  the  Eea.  He 
tried  to  do  the  same  with  the  one  on 
my  right ;  but  he  was  too  light  a  man, 
and  did  not  succeed.  An  old  woman 
when  at  the  Point,  came  out  and  asked 
them  what  they -meant,  and  followed 
us,  talking  to  them  all  the  way,  so 
dividing  their  thoughts.  An  old  chief, 
whom  we  saw  on  our  way  up,  came 
hurriedly  along  Jto  meet  us,  calling 


out,  *  IGne  is  the  peace  I  Whit  have 
these  foreigners  done  that  you  want 
to  kill  them  ? '  He  closed  up  to  the 
teacher,  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 
Another  chief  walked  close  behind  me. 
They  began  to  talk  loudly  amongst 
themselves.  Some  were  finding  fuilt 
that  we  should  have  been  allowed  to 
get  near  the  village,  and  others  tltat 
there  was  yet  time.  The  boat  was 
anchored  some  distance  off :  we  got 
her  nearer ;  and,  when  ready  to  move 
off  to  the  boat,  I  opened  my  satchel, 
gave  hoop-iron  to  our  friends  the 
chiefs,  and  threw  beads  amongst  the 
crowd.  I  shouted  for  Kapumari,  and 
a  sturdy  young  fellow  fought  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  I  gave  him  a 
pieoe  of  hoop-iron,  and,  with  our 
friendlychief8,heforoedthecrowdback, 

calliag  on  us  to  be  quick  and  foUow. 
So  into  the  water  we  got,  the  chiefs 
calling,  *Go  quick;  go  quick.'  We 
got  on  board;  our  Chinamen  got 
flustered,  and  very  nearly  let  the  boat 
drift  broadside  on  the  beach;  we, 
with  poles  and  oars,  got  her  round  and 
off,  sails  set,  and  away  for  KerepuniL 
Before  changing  dothes,  we  thanked 
God,  our  Father,  for  His  protection 
and  care  over  us.  We  felt  He  alone 
did  all;  unsettled  their  thoughts  as 
to  who  first,  where,  and  when ;  and  it 
was  He  who  gave  us  Mends. 

'<Why  should  they  want  to  kiU 
us?  It  was  surely  never  for  the 
small  satchel  I  carried.  I  believe  it 
was  revenge.  Some  years  ago,  a  ves- 
sel called  off  Aroma ;  trading  for  food 
was  done  on  board ;  thieving  went  on ; 
food  was  sold  twice;  revolvers  and 
rifles  were  got ;  the  natives  were  fired 
on,  several  were  wounded,  and  likely 
some  killed.  Natives  on  the  beaoh 
were  fired  upon,  and  some  were 
wounded  who  were  hiding  in  the 
bush  dose  by.  We  land— the  first 
foreigners  amongst  them — and  on  as 
they  will  be  revenged.    What  a  pity 
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these  same  foreigners,  viho  fire  un  the 
natives,  do  not  return  the  following 
week,  and  so  receive  their  deserts. 
The  wretches  steer  clear  of  these  parts. 
I  have  asked  the  teacher  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  why  Aroma  wished  to  kill 
Tamate  and  Taria. 

*'  When  in  the  boat,  we  asked  the 
Hula  boy  why  he  left  us  and  took  to 


the  boat.  He  said  he  had  heard  some 
say  we  should  be  killed,  and  that  we 
would  make  a  fine  feast.  He  did  not 
teU  us,  because  he  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  was  a&aid  the  people 
might  hear  him  if  he  told,  and  so  he 
would  be  killed. 

**  I  hope  to  place  teachers  on  Maopa, 
with  our  friend  Koapena," 


The  following  additional  explanations  were  subsequently  obtained : — 


'*  This  morning,  May  15th,''  adds 
Mr.  Chalmers,  "  a  chief  from  Maopa 
came  with  a  Kerepunu  chief  to  see 
me.  I  recognised  him  as  the  one  who 
kept  back  the  crowd  the  other  day  at 
Aroma,  and  opened  the  way  for  me  to 
get  into  the  water,  and  so  into  the 
boat.  He  says,  from  our  landing  in 
the  morning  they  had  determined  to 
kill  us,  but  the  suitable  time  did  not 
arriye.  When  we  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  large  canoes  from  Toulon 
and  Dauni  were  lying,  it  was  there 
arranged  by   the  Aroma  people  and 


those  from  the  canoes  that  Aroma 
should  kill  us  and  have  all  they  could 
get,  and  those  from  the  canoes  should 
have  the  bodies  to  eat.  He  says  they 
kept  putting  it  off,  until,  finally,  it 
would  be  done  when  we  were  at  the 
boat,  then  they  would  have  boat  and 
all ;  but  he  and  two  other  chiefs  just 
arrived  in  time.  He  says  it  was  not 
revenge,  and,  turning  to  the  Kerepunu 
chief,  he  said,  *You  know  Aroma 
from  of  old,  and  how  all  strangers  are 
killed.'  I  gave  him  a  present,  and 
told  him  that  I  hoped  to  see  him  soon.'* 


4.  HEATHEN  CUSTOMS. 
Mr.  Chalmers  suggests  that  probably  the  inhabitants  of  thg  inland 
villages  are  the  Aborigines,  who  have  been  driven  back  to  the  hills  by 
the  robuster  race  now  occupying  their  plantations  on  the  coast.  The 
following  passages  afford  an  insight  into  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people : — 


"  They  cook  the  heads  of  their  slain 
enemies,  to  secure  clean  skulls  to  put 
on  sacred  places. 

'*  They  have  one  great  spirit — Palaku 
Bara,  who  dwells  in  the  moimtains. 
They  worship  him  unitedly  in  one 
place— viz. ,  where  we  saw  them  gather- 
ing last  Sabbath. 

'*£ach  family  has  a  sacred  place, 
where  they  carry  offerings  to  the 
spirits  of  deceased  ancestors,  whom 
they  terribly  fear.  Sickness  in  the 
family,  death,  famine,  scarcity  of  fish, 
&0. — these  terrible  spirits  are  at  work 
and  must  be  propitiated. 

'*  Figs  are  never  killed  bat  ia  the 


one  place,  and  then  they  are  offered  to 
the  spirit.  The  blood  is  poured  out 
there,  and  the  carcase  is  then  carried 
back  to  the  village,  to  be  divided, 
cooked,  and  eaten. 

•*  Pigs'  skulls  are  kept  and  hung  up 
in  the  house.  Food  for  a  feast,  such 
as  at  house- building,  is  placed  near 
the  post  where  the  skulls  hang,  and  a 
prayer  is  said.  When  the  centre-post 
is  put  up,  the  spirits  have  kangaroo, 
fish,  and  bananas  presented  to  them, 
and  they  are  besought  to  always  keep 
that  house  full  of  food,  and  may  it  not 
fall  when  the  wind  is  strong. 

'<  The  great  spirit  causes  food  to 
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grow,  and  to  lim  presentations  of  fbod 
are  made. 

"  Spirits,  when  thej  leave  the  body, 
take  a  canoe,  cross  the  lagoon,  and 
away  to  the  mountains,  where  they 
remain  in  perfect  bliss ;  no  work,  and 
nothing  to  trouble  them,  with  plenty 
of  betel  nuts.  They  dance  all  night 
long,  and  rest  all  day. 

"  When  they  begin  planting,  they 
first  take  a  bunch  of  bananas  and 
sugar-cane,  and  go  right  on  to  the 
centre  of  the  plantation  and  call  oyer 
the  names  of  the  dead  belonging  to 
their  family,  adding,  '  There  is  your 
food,  your  bananas  and  sugar-cane ; 
let  our  food  grow  weU,  and  let  it  be 
plentifnl.  If  it  does  not  grow  well 
and  plentiful,  you  all  will  be  full  of 
shame,  and  so  shall  we,' 

"  When  fliey  go  on  trading  expedi- 
tions, they  present  their  food  to  the 
spirits  at  the  centre-post  of  the  house, 
and  ask  the  spirite  to  gobefore  them  and 
prepare  the  people,  so  that  the  trading 
may  be  prosperous. 


''  No  great  work  and  no  expeditioa 
is  undertaken  without  offerings  and 
prayer. 

*'  When  sickness  is  in  the  fiunily,  s 
pig  is  brought  on  to  the  sacred  i^ 
of  the  great  spirit,  and  killad.  Hu 
carcase  is  then  taken  to  the  sacred 
place  of  the  family,  and  the  spirits  an 
asked  to  accept.  Sins  are  oonfBBBed, 
such  as  bananas  that  are  taken, 
or  cocoa-nuts,  and  none  have  bc«a 
presented,  and  leaye  not  given  to  eat 
them.  'There  is  a  pig;  accept, and 
remove  the  sickness.'  Death  follows, 
and  the  day  of  burial  airives.  The 
friends  idl  stand  round  the  open  grsTe, 
and  the  chiefs  sister  or  cousin — one  of 
the  women  we  saw  with  the  drum— 
calls  out  in  a  loud  voice, '  You  have 
been  angry  with  us  for  the  bananas 
we  have  taken  (or  cocoa-nuts,  as  the 
case  may  be),  and  you  have,  in  your 
anger,  taken  this  duld.  Now  let  it 
suffice,  and  bury  your  anger.'  The 
body  is  then  placed  in  tlie  grave^  and 
covered  over  with  eartk." 


IV.— Sonal  Reform  m  Stabagascar. 

INTELLIGENCE  has  reached  this  country  of  an  important  advance 
which  is  being  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Madagas- 
car. The  administration  of  local  government  has  been  placed  by  flje 
Queen  in  the  hands  of  an  official,  combining  in  himself  the  offices  of  chief 
constable,  sanitary  inspector,  registrar,  and  school  visitor.  One  or  more 
of  such  officers  will  be  placed  in  156  towns  and  villages  of  Imerina,  to 
which  province  alone  the  arrangement  at  present  applies.  It  is,  howerer, 
hoped  that  in  due  time  the  reform  will  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  writes  as  follows : — 

"  On  July  4th  of  the  present  year     green  book,  and  consist  of  ei^ity- 


those  just  appointed  to  the  new  office 
assembled  in  Antananarivo,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
people  were  formally  instructed  as  to 
their  work.  Their  instructions  were 
read  out  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
Queen's  name ;  they  are  printed  in  a 


seven  clauses,  preceded  by  a  presj^k. 

of  a  portion  of  which  the  foUowiBg  is 

a  translation : — 
«<  I  thank  God  very  much,  beoaaae 

the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Ghrist  has  eniand 
my  land  and  my  kingdom,  to  make 
wise  my  people  and  to  make  ^mb 
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know  God,  that  they  may  obtain 
eyerkfitingUfeintheend.  And  on  ac- 
count of  this  protection  which  I  haye 
got  from  God,  which  I  see  is  very  good, 
then  I  rested  my  kingdom  upon  Gh)d. 

« *  And  I  thought,  and  you  who  are 
among  the  great  in  my  kingdom,  and 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  businesst 
are  chosen  by  me  to  be  placed  as 
Sakaizam-Bohitra  (literally.  Mends  of 
the  towns),  to  take  care  of  my  king- 
dom, to  encourage  the  people  to  leam 
wisdom,  to  cause  the  children  to  go 
to  sdiool,  to  induce  the  idle  to  work, 
to  encourage  the  diligent,  to  make  my 
people  to  dwell  happily  in  the  posses- 
eions  they  have,  and  to  help  the 
widows  and  orphans.  Therefore  I 
place  you,  not  in  the  far-off  district, 
bat  here  in  the  midst  of  (literally,  in 
the  stomach  of)  Lnerina,  to  take  oyer- 
dght  of  my  people,  that  all  in  Imezina 
may  dwell  in  peace.! 

"The  first  few  clauses  refer  prin- 
cipally to  crimes  of  yiolence,  robbery, 
<&c.  No.  11  especially  forbids  *  lynch- 
ing.'    It  was  formerly  the  custom, 
and  is  now  to  some  extent,  when  any- 
one was  found  stealing  in  the  nuirket, 
tj  stone  him  to  death.     17.  Here  we 
haye  eyidence  of  the  continued  firm- 
ness of  the  Goyemment  on  the  drink 
question,  as  idl  Malagasy  who  are 
found  either  selling,  making,  or  drink- 
ing rum  are  to  be  taken  up  to  the 
capital.     18.  Bunaway  slayes  are  to 
be  taken  up  to  Antananariyo.      25. 
Those  who  pretend  to  haye  power  to 
settle  disputes  in  the  queen's  name, 
thereby  extorting  money,  are  to  be 
taken  up  to  town.    27,  28.  Instruc- 
tions are  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  property  of 
the  deceased.   34,  35,  36.  Instructions 
with  regard  to  taking  a  census;  all 
the  people  (except  slayes)  are  to  be 
counted  once  a  year,  their  sex  and 
occupation  stated;   births  and  mar- 


riages are  to  be  registered,  for  which 
small  fees  are  to  be  paid  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  marriages  they  will  not  be 
recognised  as  legal  unless  properly 
registered.  38.  Polygamy  is  forbidden. 
43.  Those  who  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ings in  places  of  worship  are  to  be 
taken  prisoners.    45.  Those  who  put 
away  husband  or  wife  are  to  be  taken 
to  the  capital  to  show  cause,  &c.     48. 
All  deaths  are  to  be  registered,  and 
the  nxtmbers  for  each  year  reported. 
49,  53.    Befer  to  business   relations 
between  the  Malagasy  and  foreigners ; 
the   renting    of    land,    whether   for 
dwelling-houses,  chapels,  schools,  &q' 
54.  This   may   be    tiius   translated: 
<  Forbid  to  do  so  those  who  engage  in 
work,  or  trade,  or  wash  dothes  on  the 
Sunday.'     55.    Giyes  instructions  to 
preyent   any   G-oyemment    business 
froxa  being  considered  in  the  churches 
on  the  Sunday.    [This,  if  carried  out, 
will  be  a  yery  beneficial  reform.]    60. 
Those  who  committ  adultery  are  to  be 
taken   up  to   the   capitaL     61.  The 
sales  of  all  slayes  must  be  registered ; 
if  not  registered  they  will  not  be  yalid. 
62.  In  the  sales  of  slayes  young  chil- 
dren may  not  be  separated  from  their 
parents.     Then  follow  a  number  of 
clauses  referring  to  the  internal  afElairs 
of  the  people,  trade,  land,  money,  &c. 
73  proyides  that  when  slayes  are  set 
free  by  their  owners  the  fact  is  to  be 
registered.     85.   In  this  there  is  an 
attempt  at  a  much-needed  sanitary 
reform.     It  enacts  that  these  newly- 
created  officials  axe  to  see  that  the 
roads  in  and  outside  the  towns,  as  well 
as  the  yards  and  premises  of  the  people, 
are  kept  clean ;  all  rubbish  and  decay- 
ing matter  are  to  be  deared  away,  for 
they  cause  disease.     86.  All  lepers 
are  to  be  taken  outside  the  towns,  and 
all  ill  of  smallpox  are  to  be  separated 
from  their  companions  and  properly 
nursed." 
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v.— General  Canferencc  mi  Jforcign  glissions. 

The  following  is  the  proposed  Ptogramme  of  proceedings  :— 

Monday,  Octobek  21st— 6.30  p.m.  to  8.30  p.m. 
A  Meeting  for  Devotion  and  for  the  Heception  of  Delegates  and  Members ; 
with  an  Address  from  the  Chairman,  Sir  Wilijaic  Mxjib. 

Tuesday,  Octobeb  22nd. — Morning,  10.30  to  1.30 ;  Afternoon,  3  to  5  p.m. 
Two  Meetings  for  Papers,  Discossion,  and  Oonferenoe. 
Subject : — ^Missions  in  Afbica  and  the  West  Indies. 
Papers  .'—Bj  E.  B.  Undebhill,  Esq.,  LL.D.;  Sir  T.  Fowell Buxton,  Bart ; 
Bev.  Joseph  Mullens,  D.D.  ;  Eey.  Dr.  Stewabt,  Eree  Church  Misdon, 
Living  stonia. 
Wednesday,  Octobeb  23rd.— Morning,  10.30  to  1.30  ;  Afternoon,  3  to  5  p.m. 
Two  Meetings  for  Papers,  Discussion,  and  Oonferenoe. 
Subject I'-MissionB  in  Indu.,  Ohina,  and  Japan;  in  Bubsiah,  Siasc,  and 
Ceylon. 

Papers : — ^By  Bev.  M.  A.  Shebbing,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Benares;  Eev.  J.Babtok, 
Camhridge;   Bev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  Secretary,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society; 
Bey.  Dr.  Leoqe,  Oxford  University ;  Bey.  Dr.  Hefbubn,  Japan. 
Thubsday,  Octobeb,  24th.— Morning,  10.30  to  1.30 ;  Afternoon,  3  to  5  p.m. 
Two  Meetings  for  Papers,  Discussion,  and  Conference. 
Morning  Meeting,    £>u?);ec<;— Continuation  of  the  Conference  and  Discussion 
on  the  Missions  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Afternoon  Meeting.     Subject:   Missions  in  Polynesia,  Madagascar,  the 
Indian  Abchipelago,  among  the  North  American  Indians,  Patagonians,  &c. 
Poj)ers:—Bj  Bev.  S.  J.    Whitmee,  Samoau  Mission;   Bey.  J.  Kilneb, 
Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

Fbiday,  Octobeb  25th.— Morning,  one  fitting,  10.30  to  2  p.m. 
One  Meeting  lor  Papers,  Discussion,  and  Conference. 
Subject : — ^Missions  among  the  Abmenians,  Nestobians,  Copts,  and  Syruxs  ; 
among  Gbeek  Christiantt ;  among  Boman  Catholics  in  Europe ;  among  Jews  ; 
among  Mohammedans;  Bible  colportage  on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  the 
Chribtian  literature  prepared  and  circulated  by  the  Beligiou^  Tract  Society  and 
others. 

Papers  .-—By  Bey.  J.  Hughes,  Peshawur ;  Bev.  Dr.  Vandyck,  Syrian  Pro- 
testant College,  Bey  root ;  Bey.  J.  £.  Bbbnan,  M.A.,  Christ's  Church,  BauFgate. 
Papers  will  also  be  read  by  the  Bev.  C.  £.  B.  Bekd,  M.A.,  Britirh  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society ;  Miss  E.  J.  Whately;  Miss  M.  L.  Whately;  Mn. 
Weitbbecht;  Bey.  Dr.  Mubdoch,  American  Baptist  Missionary  TJoion; 
Dr.  Lowe,  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society. 

Fbiday  Evening. — Special  Public  Missionabt  Meeting  at  Exeter  H»ll, 
•t  G  p.m.    LoBD  Shaetesbuby  in  the  Chair. 

Satubday,  Octobeb  26th.— Morning,  10  to  12. 
A  Concluding  Meeting  for  Farewells,  Deyotion,  &c. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thubsday  EvENiNas 
Will  be  deyoted  to  Addresses  from  Foreign  Visitors,  Missionaries,  and  others, 
at  yarious  places. 

Members  and  Delegates. — ^The  Conference  is  intended  to  be  a  gathering 
specially  of  those  concerned  in  the  direct  conduot  of  Foreign  Missions*  These 
will  consist  of :— ( 1 .)  The  Men»bers  of  the  Executiye  and  General  Committeet  of 
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this  Conference,  and  its  officers;  (2.)  The  Members  and  Directors  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  all  Protestant  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies ;  (3.)  Of  the  Treasurers 
Secretaries,  and  Officers  of  the  same  ;  (4.)  Of  Delegates  from  Foreign  Missionary 
Bodies  and  Christian  Churches;  (5.)  The  Missionaries  of  all  such  Societies. 
(6.)  The  Ministeis  of  various  Churches.  Visitors  will  be  admitted  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  Hall  where  the  Meetings  will  be  held. 

Phce  of  Meeiing.— The  Meetings  of  this  Conference  will  be  held  in  the 
Co^'FERENCE  Hall,  Mildmay  Pauk,  owing  to  the  convenient  arrangements 
which  it  possesses  for  such  gatherings. 

Papfrs, — Headers  of  papers  will  be  allowed  twenty  minutes;  and  those 
who  engage  in  the  discussions,  ten  minutes. 

Ticketa. — Admission  to  the  Meetings  will  be  by  tickets,  which  can  be  pro- 
cured from  S.  Bagster,  Esq,,  at  the  Hall,  or  by  application  to  the  Be  v.  E. 
Storrow,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


VI. 


lotM  (rf  \\t  3Il0ttt|  anir  d^itatfs. 


1.  DEPAETURES. 
TheEev.  S.  M.  Creaoh,  Mrs.  Creagh  and  family,  returning  to  Lifu,  Loyalty 
Islands,  South  Pacific;   and  the  Eev.  Jas.  Hadfield,  and  Mrs.  Hadfield, 
appointed  to  that  Group,  embarked  for  Sydney,  per  ParraTmtta,  September  4th. 

2.  OEDINATION  OP  A  MISSIONAEY. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Marriott,  of  Lancashire  Independent  College, 
appointed  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  the  position  of  junior  tutor  in 
the  Samoan  Mission  Institute,  Malua,  Upolu,  South  Seas,  took  place  in  the 
Congregational  Chapel,  St.  Helens,  on  Tuesday,  'August  27th.  The  charge 
was  given  by  the  Bev.  Professor  Scott,  LL.B.  The  Eev.  S.  J.  Whitmee, 
formerly  of  Samoa,  described  the  field  of  labour.  The  Eevs.  E.  Wardlaw 
Thompson,  E.  J.  Ward,  and  D.  M.  Bynner  took  part  in  the  service. 

3.  DEATH  OF  EEV.  WILLIAM  GILL. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  already  aware  that,  after  a  painful  illness,  borne 
^ith  Chrifitian  resignation,  the  Eev.  William  Gill  died  at  his  residence  at 
Blackheath,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  August,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  More  than  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Gill  was  accepted  by  the  Directors  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Society,  and  appointed  to  the  island  of  Earotonoa  in  the 
Hervey  Group.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gill  he  left  England  for  the  South  Seas 
in  the  Camden  in  the  spring  of  1838.  During  his  residence  in  Earotonga, 
besides  his  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work,  Mr,  Gill  devoted  much  time  to 
Scripture  revision  and  to  the  production  of  books  in  the  Earotongan  language. 
In  1853  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill  returned  to  England,  and  three  years  afterwards 
Mr.  Gill  accepted  a  pastoral  charge  in  this  country.  Mr.  Gill's  interest  in 
ciissionary  work  did  not,  however,  cease  with  his  relinquishment  of  foreign 
labour.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  Mr.  Gill,  in  addition  to  other  editorial 
vork,  passed  through  the  press  for  the  Bible  Society  the  second  edition  of  the 
Earotongan  Bible.  For  several  years  he  has  been  on  the  Directorate  of  this 
Society,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  its  funds.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Gill  and  other  members  of  the  family  of 
their  late  friend  and  colleague  was  adopted  by  the  Directors,  to  whom  his  re- 
moval is  a  great  loss. 
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4.  DEATH  OF  MBS.  SAYBEB,  EDSNB. 
On  the  death  of  the  Bev.  F.  G.  E[ayseb,  of  Ekapf^s  Hope,  Soath  Africa,  ten 
years  since,  the  Directors  gladly  Toted  to  Mrs.  E^yaer  an  annual  grant  from 
the  Widows*  Fund,  and  she  continued  to  reside  at  the  Station  which  had  heon 
so  long  identified  with  her  husband*  s  labours.  For  some  time  past  Mis. 
Kay ser  had  been  suffering  from  paralysis  which  rendered  her  perfectly  helpleaB. 
From  information  just  received  we  learn  that  our  friend  calmly  passed  away  on 
Sabbath  morning,  July  2l8t,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

6.  SOUTH  SEA  NATIVE  PBEACHEBS. 

The  Bey.  O.  A.  Hakuts,  of  Manqaia,  addressing  the  Bev.  Qeo.  Giu.,of 
BmNLEY,  Lancashire,  and  formerly  missionary  in  the  Heryey  group,  mider 
date  December  13th,  1877,  writes  as  follows : — *'  SADABAKAand  EATTTES,yoTir 
old  attached  friends,  are  still  living,  and  are  actively  engaged  in  the  good  work 
of  God.  The  former  is  now  getting  an  old  man,  yet  he  has  a  large  amount  of 
strength  left,  and  is  able  to  regularly  take  his  Sunday,  afternoon  service.  He 
is  still  an  excellent  and  powerful  preacher.  He  is  by  far  the  best  and  most 
earnest  native  preacher  to  whom  I  have  listened.  I  should  say  he  has  been 
the  finest  orator  in  preaching  the  Gospel  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Padfic. 
He  is  also  incomparably  the  best  specimen  of  a  native  Christian  I  have  come  in 
contact  with.  Katuke  appears  about  as  young  as  ever.  He  haa  no  aid  whatever  in 
his  work  except  his  deacons,  preaches  twice  on  Sunday,  once  or  twice  on  week- 
days, and  every  morning  attends  school.  For  the  latter,  howeyer,  he  is  now 
quite  unfit.  My  suggestion  of  a  coadjutor  for  the  sake  of  the  school  has  not 
been  well  received  by  the  Iviruan  people.  Katuke  is  an  open-hearted,  good, 
generous  man." 

6.  MADAGASCAB— A  WATBBSPOUT. 

A  curious  waterspout  appeared  on  Sunday,  January  21st  last,  of  which  the 
following  notes  were  taken  by  me  at  the  time.    It  occurred  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  my  attention  being  first  called  to  it  by  my  bearers,  when  it 
was  not  easy  to  find  the  small,  fine  pendant  that  hung  among  the  dark  clouds. 
As  we  watched,  however,  a  thin  streak  was  seen  to  rise  in  a  graoefully-curved 
line  from  the  earth  until  the  two  united,  and  continued  for  some  time  as  a 
fine  dear  line  joining  earth  and  sky.    Then  a  littio  below  the  centre  the  line 
tbickened  as  a  knot,  while  that  above  gradually  thinned  away,  till  at  length 
there  appeared  to  be  a  gap  between  the  two  parts.     These  again  gradually 
united,  but  the  lower  part  in  time  became  invisible,  leaving  the  column 
hanging  with  a  curious  homed  head ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  frtded  from  sight. 
The  last  of  it  which  I  saw  was  a  small  streak  in  mid-air,  unconnected  above  or 
below.    The  spout  appeared  to  rise  in  the  sheet  of  water  south-east  of  Ambo- 
hijilnahilry,  and  our  route  lying  along  the  road  west  of  IiB6try,  the  houses  about 
Amb6himanikrina  lay  immediately  in  the  line  between  us  and  it,  so  that  I 
endeavoured  to  compute  the  thicknecs  of  the  water  column  by  comparing  it 
with  the  houses  behind  which  it  rose.    It  appeared  to  be  wider  by  one-third 
than  an  average-sized  house ;  which,  considering  that  it  was  at  least  half  as 
far  again  frx)m  us  as  Amb6himanarina,  would  give  27  feet  as  the  thickness  of 
the  column.    I  also  noticed  that  at  the  time  when  the  line  was  oontisuoas,  it 
was  of  equal  width  throughout,  and  the  edges  darker  than  the  oentre.^Jff • 
Wm.  Johnson,  in  the  Antananarivo  Annual,  1877. 
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7.  CHINA— TBACT  DISTEIBUTION. 
The  adyantages  of  fhe  tiact  are  cleameaB  and  brevity,  which  virtues  ensure 
its  being  read  by  nearly  all  its  pnrohasers,  if  not  by  many  more.  It  is  also 
well  adapted  to  help  the  troths  heard  from  ^e  preacher  to  a  firmer  lodgment 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Q«nerally,  I  was  well  received  by  the  people  in 
the  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts,  as  well  as  in  the  visited  houses ;  but 
sometunes  the  baser  nature  of  the  baser  folks  were  stirred  against  me  in  the 
streets.  Tracts  were  bought,  and  then  were  instantly  torn  up  before  my  face 
by  the  purchasers,  and  thrown  at  me.  Sometimes  I  observed  a  few  copies  of 
the  tract  on  the  ground  torn  to  pieces.  These  cases,  however,  were  not  many 
compared  with  the  thousands  sold  and  respectfully  taken  away  to  be  read.  I 
believe  and  hope  that  many  souls  will  yet  be  found  in  Christ  who  would  not 
be  there  but  for  this  work.  The  issue  of  such  work,  however,  like  many  other 
good  work,  is  with  the  Lord. — Bev,  E,  Bryant^  of  HanJcow, 

8.  LOYALTY  ISLANDS. 

Under  date,  Sydney,  May  22nd,  the  Bev.  S.  Ella  repeats  the  following 
intelligence  which  had  reached  him  from  Uvea : — "  There  is  no  great  ohange 
on  Uvea.  The  people  are  anxiously  looking  and  longing  for  a  missionary. 
The  two  priests  there  are  doing  aU.  they  can  to  discourage  their  expectation, 
and  try  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  abandoned  by  *  the  English  religion,' 
and,  therefore,  they  had  better  abandon  it,  and  embrace  theirs,  which  pro- 
vides religious  instructors  for  their  people.  We  hope  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creagh 
will  soon  be  able  to  return ;  and  if  they  are  accompanied  by  help  for  Uvea, 
their  return  will  be  doubly  welcome.  Mr.  Sleigh  and  Nigot  report  an  increase 
to  our  church  on  Uvea,  and  additions  to  our  hearers  from  the  Catholics,  and 
those  who  were  perverted  during  the  hot  persecutions  in  1872-3.  The  perse- 
cuting Papist  chief  is  dead.  On  his  death-bed  he  restored  to  the  Protestants 
the  lands  of  which  he  had  deprived  them.  Alas !  he  could  not  restore  the  lives 
of  those  he  caused  to  be  murdered.  His  consdenoe  was  much  disturbed  at 
last,  notwithstanding  the  priest's  efforts  to  quiet  it.  Whooping-cough  and 
dysentery  have  been  raging  on  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  New  Caledonia;  and 
these  fatal  complaints,  in  conjunction  with  a  severe  famine  and  drought,  have 
carried  off  a  large  number  of  the  natives,  and  foreign  residents  also.'* 


The  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  following. 


Tiz. : — 

Tar  BcT.  J.  Jones,  Mare.— To  G.  Joflcland,  Baq , 
and  Mtb.  Joaelaad,  of  Woroester,  for  a  Box  of 
Print  DWM,  fto.,  iraln*  SJ. 

Vor  IteT.  B.  Bxica,  Baasalozs^^Tb  thb  GlA^bam 
liAdles*  Working  Society,  per  Mrs.  Southgate, 
for  a  Oaae  of  Ololhiof ,  Ao. 

For  Ber.  E.  Lewis,  B^'Uary.— To  the  Trinity 
Ohantl  IBMlonary  Woriring  Sedecy,  Beading, 
per  kn.  AndiewB,  for  a  Oaae  of  work,  valiM 
il8. 

For  Ber.  J.  FeOl,  Madagaacar.—To  the  Ber.  J. 
PelU,  DoUnfleld,  for  a  Paroel  of  Clothing, 
*c.,  Talue  £8  la.  lOd. 


For  Mrs.  Hoes,  Madagaecar.—To  Friendi  at  Park 
Ohapel,  Oamden  Town,  for  a  Paroel  of  Ptitoh- 
irork. 

For  Bev.  W.  D.  Oowan,  ICadagaaear.— To  B. 
Beroridgv,  Bag.,  Dnnfermllne,  for  tvo  Oaaes 
of  Printed  Cotton  and  Linen,  value  £22. 

For  Ber.  T.  T.  Matthews,  KadagRsear.— To  Mn. 
Ma^hail,  Pilxig  ICaaaei  Kdinbnnh,  for  a 
Paroel  of  Oalieo,  fto. 

For  Bar.  0.  JvkM,  MadacaMar.— To  Ohildm's 
Working  Party  under  Miae  Dodgfthnn.  Leeds, 
for  a  Paroel  of  Clothing,  Iw.,  valae  £8. 

For  Ber.  J.  Wills,  Madagasoar.— To  Mrs.  Ooodall^ 
Durham,  for  a  Paroel  of  dothing. 
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VIII. — Conlnferfions. 

jPVom  I6th  August  to  IBth  Septenibtr,  1878. 


LONDON. 

AFriend.R.  8 SO    0  0 

^  ,-  m^  :. 

APriend 10    0  0 

B.  Hutt,£ftq a    0  0 

A  Friend,  per  Her.  R.   H. 

Marten,  for  China  DistreM    0  10  0 

T  M.,fordo 0  10  0 

Min  Noxthmore 0  10  0 

Mr.  W.  BaU 0    7  0 

A.D 0    1  10 

BrnmUf  (Kent).     Her.  O. 

Verrall  10    0  0 

CambrUg*  Heath  Ch.  BeT. 
£  J.  and  Mrt.  Newton,  for 

NatlTeChUdatTahlU....    3    0  0 

Marlborough  Chaptl.  Aux. 
Collected  by  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee       •    T  1 

rtrtoria  Fork  Ch 10    7  » 

Weigh  How  Ch.   ASenruit 


Dorking.    "Weit  Street 


8  II    0 


Driffltld.    Mr.  R.  Buyer,  for 
Ciilna  DUtrcM    0  10    0 


Oirl. 


0    9    0 


COUNTRY. 
Sagtdwg.     Cong.     Ch.,     for 
ChinaDUtraat   »    0    0 

Btdaie.  Lefacy  of  the  late 
B.  C.  Allen,  Baq.,  one- 
twelfth  of  realdne  IMBO 

Bradford.  Horton  Lane  Ch. 
Friends  for  Chinm  DiitreM    5    0    0 

Brittnt.    Ladies'  Committee, 

for  Zenana  Mission  ....    110    0 
Mlaa  F.  B.  Brown g    0    0 

Burton  OH  Trent 611    9 

ChMff.  The  late  MftJYewton 
and  ReT.  W.  Bagshawe, 

er  yr.  H.  O.  Bagshawe, 
q 100    0    0 


ChiehiU 


3    8    0 


ChorUf.    A.  H.,  for  WagM    0    S  0 

Obkheeter.    Head  Gate  Ch.    g  10  1 

Oieentrg.  "W  est  Orchard  Ch.  84  19  7 

Dorcheeter 6    0  0 


Durham.    Auxiliary    SO    0  0 

Xa»t     Grinetead.       C.     H. 

Oatty,£aq 10  10  0 

Bisex.    Anxlliary 2S0    0  0 

Faveriham.     Collected     by 

MImHUI 7    6  9 


Ponth  Cliff  Ch »\i  1 

Eastboro'  Ch •  1«  1« 


South  Shieldt 


1118   1 


Staindrop,  DmrUng$an 3  IS  « 

Wedneeburf 017  ( 

WMinghorough.  Mrs.  T.  8. 
Curtlf,  for  Chinese  Bran- 
geliat,  half  year SO  0  » 


Fleetwood.    Legacy  of  the 

late  Thoa.   Simpson,  Esq.  19  19  0 

Quemeeg.    Anzlllary  SO    0  0 

Halifax.    Auxiliary 4S  17  S 

Haetinge.    Collected  by  Miss 

Trail  0    8  0 

Hawant.    Mr.  Q.  Cannings. .    0  10  6 

i7/WMoait«.    Mrs.  Stereas  ..600 

JjnwmA.    St.  Clement's  Con- 

gregatlonal  Ch 10    7  0 

Jereejf.   Auxiliary 28   0  0 


Whitbp.    Legacy  of  the  Ute 
Miss  Hannah  Charter  ....  45  0  « 


Woodhurg.    Christ  Church..    3  )  : 

Worktop 4  1  2 

TTALES. 

JUtOeHaoen 13  «  ( 

Kewtown  (Mont.),  for  China 

Distress 0  7  i 


Fantgenoft 


1  »  » 


Leamington.  Clarendon  Cha. 
Correction  ef  Error  in  Beport. 
MissPilkington,  should  be    6    0    0 

Leedt.    Mr.  O.  W.  Linsley, 
for  Ber.  C.  Jukes 0    0    0 


Leieottertkire.    Auxiliary..  900    0    0 
MiddUton 114    0 


Jftfiv  Bamsl 0    1    7 


KevcaaUe-on'fifne.  Miss  B. 
UaU,  for  New  Guinea....    0  10    0 

Oxford,    George  Street  ....  10    8    6 

Bamsftoltom.  Park  Chapel..  11    1    0 

JtocMalc.  Mr.  Jas. Lord, for 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  Madagascar..    9    9    0 

Bupky.  For  Natire  Teacher, 
care  of  R«t.  J.  R.  Bacon, 
Cuddapah 0    0    0 


4    1    0 


Searhorough. 

PubUe  Meeting 11    6   6 

BarChurch 60   6  10 


•       SCOTLAlfD. 
Dunfermiine.     Ca&more  St 
Oongregational  du  I  C  ' 

Glaegow.    B.  0 100  •  • 

Lam§miuir.    Mr.  T.  Patersou  1  t  t 

St.  BaeweRi. 

T.  B.  Falrlhx,  Bsq. 
For  N.W.    ProTlaces   of 

India ID  •  • 

M  South  Seas i)  «  ■ 

„  AfHea  ti  ( 

SHrUmg.    Auxiliary 4  :  \ 


For  Bern.  B.  A. 

Culsalmond 1  e 

Dalbeattte   lit 

Duoktild   4  !  ' 

Foires IC  1*  • 

Grantown S  7  . 

luTergordon I  (  ' 

Okt   M  t  : 

1  %' 

Btnthpeffsr 0  I»  > 

COLONIAL  BOCIBTIES  A3(D 
MISSION  STATION'S. 
SomHk  Africa.    PerB«T.  W. 

ThompeoB,  Oudt»koesB..  II  (  ' 
Port  Bliaaboth.    Main  St. 
Chu.,  for  Tridowa' Fuad  I  t  * 

South  Seae.  Vpoln. 
OontitbuUoQS   IMH 


It  \B  requeetsd  that  all  remittances  of  Contrihutions  "be  mads  to  the  Set.  BoBEit 
BoBiNSOir,  Hams  Secretary ^  Mission  Eovse,  BloomfiM  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  aW 
thai  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  i$  designed  for  a  special  objtdf  fvU  partiesdanm 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given.  Cheques  should  he  crossed  Bank  of  Engh^ 
andPost'Offiee  Orders  mads  payable  at  the  OensraJ  Post  Office. 


Tatbs  k  AlxxandbBi 


Lonsdale  BuildiDgSy  Ghancefy  Lui6»  London. 


F- 
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EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE 

A2n> 

MISSIONARY    CHRONICLE. 


NOVEMBER,   1878. 


Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  in  London,  by  means  of  special 
religious  servioes  in  theatres,  halls^  and  miBsion-rooms,  to  reach  the 
masses  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  any  place  of  worship. 
The  effort  has  been  well  sustained,  and  the  interest  of  the  poor,  and 
the  working  elasses  generally,  so  clearly  manifested  that  the  pro- 
moters of  these  servioes  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  right  plan  has  at 
last  been  adopted.  The  venerable  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy,  who  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  to  the  work,  did  not  hesitate 
recently  to  say  that  thousands  of  people  who  would  not  go  to  any 
other  place  of  worship  had  attended  these  services,  and  that  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  having  tried  there  to  adapt  their  preaching  to  such  an 
audience,  had  thus  leaiiit  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  heart 

Many  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  Rev.  K.  W.  McAll  has 
for  several  years  been  engaged  in  a  work  quite  as  special  in  its  cha- 
racter amongst  the  cuvriera  of  Paris.  Shortly  after  the  siege  of  Paris 
he  was  returning  from  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  when  he  resolved  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  in  the  city,  that  he  might  form  his  own  judgment 
of  the  state  of  affairs.  He  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belleville, 
and  according  to  his  usual  habit  in  foreign  cities,  was  circulating 
religious  tracts  amongst  the  men  whom  he  happened  to  meei  The 
tracts  were  courteously  received,  and  presently  a  working  man  said, 
"  You  are  an  English  minister,  are  you  not,  sir  1 " 

Mr.  McAli  having  assented,  a  brief  but  interesting  conversation 
followed,  at  the  close  of  which  the  artisan  said,  *'  Ah,  sir,  I  wish  you 
would  oome  and  stay  with  us  !  I  tell  you  we  are  all  tired  of  what  is 
called  religion  here.     We  are  all  dissatisfied  with  it."     By  this  time 

I  I 
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a  small  company  of  men  had  gathered  round  Mr.  McAll  and  the  artisin 
with  whom  he  was  conyersingy  and  they  signified  their  hearty  assent 
to  what  their  friend  had  said.  *'  Will  you  come  and  teach  us,  sir  t** 
asked  the  latter. 

Whatever  work  might  that  day  have  been  before  each  of  that 
little  group,  it  was  evident  that  for  a  moment  they  were  as  unmindfol 
of  it  as  was  the  woman  of  Samaria  of  her  waterpots  afler  her  con- 
versation with  the  newly  found  Messiah.  They  lingered  round  Mr. 
McAll  awaiting  his  answer,  while  he,  feeling  perhaps  that  this  was 
about  the  strongest ''  invitation  "  a  minister  could  ever  receive,  did 
not  long  keep  them  in  suspense,  for  he  regarded  it  as  a  distinct  in- 
timation that  in  the  providence  of  God  he  was  called  to  labour  hero; 
and  Paris  has  been  the  scene  of  his  successful  efforts  ever  since. 

At  the  b^inning  of  1873,  when  the  report  of  his  first  year's  work 
was  issued,  the  revered  Thomas  Bin  key,  who  was  with  us  then,  wrote 
a  prefatory  note  expressive  of  his  interest  in  the  effort^  and  com- 
mending it  to  the  loving  prayers  and  liberal  contributions  of  Engliah 
Christians.  Mr.  Binney  indeed  had  so  high  an  appreciation  ''of  the  self- 
denying  and  disinterested  labours  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAll,  and  of  the 
success  and  extension  of  this  singular  English  missionary  labour 
among  the  working  men  of  Paris/'  that  he  also  wrote  a  pre&ce  to  the 
second  annual  report^  remarking  that  its  progress  at  once  commended 
it  to  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  devout  and  benevolent  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  increased  its  claims  on  their  thoughtful  and 
prompt  liberality. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  Mission  there  were  not  wantmg 
Hu>me  who  feared  that  liberty  for  evangelising  efforts  would  be  entirelj 
forbidden.  Instead  of  this,  however,  during  the  second  year  of  his 
work,  the  municipal  authorities  accorded  to  Mr.  McAll  permission  to 
•open  two  new  rooms.  This  readiness  to  help  rather  than  to  hinder 
was  the  more  cheering  because  it  was  accompanied  by  the  unasked 
assurance  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  efforts  in  as  many  quarters 
of  the  city  as  he  might  desira  From  the  ofiicials  and  from  the  police 
force  he  received  uniform  courtesy,  one  compussary  of  police,  indeed, 
saying,  ''  We  cannot  do  otherwise  than  welcome  you  to  our  quarter. 
You  are  coming  to  do  our  work,  to  labour  with  us  for  the  order  and 
morality  of  the  community.'* 

Commencing  at  Belleville,  where  Christian  effort  was  perhaps  moft 
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urgenUj  needed,  Mr.  McAll  was  enabled  gradually  to  increase  the 
nnmber  of  his  stations,  and  here  religious  meetings  were  carried  on 
regtdarly,  and  with  an  enlarged  attendance.    In  the  case  of  a  consider- 
able  number  he  was  able  to  cherish  the  conviction  that  the  good  seed 
had  fallen  into  good  ground.     He  planted  his  stations  from  time  to 
timo  as  opportunity  occurred^  until  now,  we  believe,  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-five  in  various  parts  of  Paris.     The  services  in  each  of 
them  are  of  a  very   simple  and  earnest  character,  and  they   evi- 
dently lay  hold  of  the  hearts  of  those  attending  them.     In  addition  to 
services  on  the  Lord's  Day,  Bible-classes,  domiciliary  visitation,  and 
the  religious  training  of  the  young,  engage  the  time  and  care  of  many 
workers.    Among  some  of  those  attending  them  are  several  persons  of 
good  position  and  considerable  culture,  and  they  have  candidly  told  Mr. 
McAll  that  when  they  first  came  to  the  rooms  the  Name  of  Jesus, 
which  is  now  most  precious  to  them,  was  despised,  or  even  hated.  '<  In 
addition  to  these  more  marked  cases,"  he  writes,  "  we  believe  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  has  been  gently  working  on  many  hearts.     Not  a  few 
of  our  hearers  are  such  as  had  been  secretly  longing  to  discover  some 
healing  balm,  some  refuge  for  the  souL     Their  experience,  though  not 
manifested  in  a  sudden  and  striking  form,  is  none  the  less  real  and 
decisive^     Even  the  countenance  often  comes  to  wear  an  impress 
which  silently  testifies  to  the  transforming  power  of  the  (Gospel,  so 
that  friends  from  England  visiting  the  stations  at  successive  intervals 
have  recognized  the  same  faces,  but  have  remarked  the  obvious 
change  of  expression,  testifying  to   the  ameliorating  influence   of 
religion." 

It  deserves  notice  that  Mr.  McAll  has  designedly  chosen  districts 
where  atheism  and  irreligion  have  notoriously  prevailed  as  pi-eaent- 
ing  the  right  field  for  evangelistic  effort.  This  was  emphatically 
the  case  in  the  Hue  Monge,  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  or  Students' 
Quarter.  It  was  here,  some  will  remember,  that  Miis  Howard  so 
energetically  laboured,  voluntarily  undertaking  work  in  a  district 
chiefly  known  by  its  coarse  contempt  for  religion  and  religious  ordi- 
nances. The  i*oom  at  first  taken  for  the  purpose  of  holding  services 
soon  proved  to  be  too  small,  and  a  larger  one  was  appropriated.  In 
this  district,  too,  Monsieur  St.  Hilaire  gave  valuable  assistance 
by  his  addresses  to  students,  and  to  the  more  highly  educated  of  the 
])opulation,  although  Mr.  McAll  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  chief 
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object  he  has  had  in  view  from  the  beginning,  that  of  bringing  the 
Gospel  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  utterly  neglected.  Of  the  snooeB 
which  has  attended  his  efforts  many  illustrations  might  be  given, 
but  perhaps  Belleville,  where  he  himself  resides,  will  funush  one  of 
the  most  convincing.  It  is  a  region  of  workshops  and  factories,  and 
M.  St.  Hilaire  describes  it  as  ^'  the  native  country  of  the  (7ommtm&" 
Towards  the  close  of  last  year  the  distress  amongst  workmen  in  this 
district,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  trade,  was  as  severe  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  Spitalfields  weavers  in  other  days.  They  went 
on  from  week  to  week  without  work,  enduring  misery  and  privation 
which  even  to  outsiders  appeared  almost  intolerable.  Yet  they 
suffered  without  a  murmur.  There  was  not  the  fidntest  whisper 
of  the  ominous  word  revolution,  which  not  very  long  ago  would 
have  been  heard  frantically  resounding  from  street  to  street  The 
gloomy  season  of  commercial  depvession  came  to  a  close  without  one 
act  of  disorder  on  the  part  of  the  half-starved  peopla  When  the 
painful  crisis  was  over,  M.  St.  Hilaire  could  write  to  Mr.  McAU, 
''  Certainly  all  the  glory  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  not  to  the  un- 
worthy instruments  He  employs ;  but  let  me  tell  you  how  I  rejoioe 
to  see  the  Gospel  thus  by  degrees  taking  root  in  the  country  of 
Voltaire,  and  crowds  hungering  for  the  Bread  of  Life  when  the 
bread  that  perishes  is  ready  to  fail  them.'' 

The  International  Exhibition  has  afforded  Mr.  MoAll  an  oj^r- 
tunity  for  evangelistic  effort,  which  he  has  zealously  improved. 
Unexpectedly,  in  May  last,  he  was  gladdened  by  the  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  his  work  on  the  part  of  a  great  public  sodety, 
which  includes  many  distinguished  representatives  of  all  poUtacal 
and  ecclesiastical  parties.  On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
gathering  of  the  ''  Society  Nationale  d'Enoouragement  an  Bien,'*  held 
in  the  Cirque  Nationale,  a  silver  medal  was  presented  to  him,  with 
the  inscription  on  the  accompanying  diplonie,  "  Pour  d^vouemant  I 
rhumanit^."  There  was  a  vast  assembly  present,  and  the  venerable 
M.  Henri  Amoul,  in  addressing  the  crowd,  said  : — '^  Mr.  McAil 
knows  that  in  the  population  of  Belleville  there  exist  sufferings  of 
all  kinds,  that  moral  degradation  has  its  abode  there  side  by  side 
with  mental  degradation  and  extreme  poverty.  Seconded  by  Mrs. 
McAll  and  a  few  friends,  he  has  founded,  and  subsequently  mnl- 
tiplied  in  Paris,  evening  meetings,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring 
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light  to  the  mind  and  to  calm  the  troabled  heart.  Wherever  he  has 
directed  his  steps  Mr.  McAll  has  been  cordially  received.  His 
words  of  sympathy  have  been  responded  to  by  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. '  La  Soci6t6  d'Encouragement  au  Blen '  joins  in  the  testi- 
monies of  affection  which  salute  the  welcome  of  the  benevolent 
foreigner,  and  offers  him  a  medal  in  return  for  the  good  he  labours 
to  effect"  Of  course  the  true  value  of  this  medal  will  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  symbolizes  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Mc All's  work 
is  held.  Of  his  efforts  day  by  day,  while  visitors  have  been  flocking 
to  the  Pans  Exhibition,  there  is  no  need  to  write,  many  interesting 
reports  of  the  services  he  has  conducted  having  already  appeared  in 
our  religious  journals  and  periodicals.  It  will  interest  many  to  know 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  mission  is  encouraging.  Last  year,  in 
writing  of  this,  Mr.  McAll  said  : — "  We  close  the  year  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  generous  support  accorded  to  the  enterprise  by  Christian 
willinghood,  without  any  personal  solicitation  on  our  part.  On  two 
occasions  indeed,  (April  and  October)  we  were  made  very  anxious 
by  the  discovery  that,  after  exhausting  the  balance,  our  assets  were 
inadequate  to  the  payments  due;  but  in  each  case,  when  the 
exigency  became  known,  our  difSculty  was  averted.  ,The  liability 
to  these  recurring  embarrassments  arising  from  any  tamporary 
deficiency  of  free-will  offerings  suggested  to  several  valued  friends 
the  effort  to  form  a  small  ''  working  capital,*'  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  income,  from  which,  so  often  as  the  balance  should  become 
exhausted,  such  sums  could  be  temporarily  drawn  as  the  exigency 
required,  and  refunded  as  speedily  as  possible  out  of  the  ordinary 
receipts.  An  appeal  for  help  was  issued,  and  all  will  join  in  Mr. 
McAll's  hope  that  a  sufficient  sum  may  be  raised  to  constitute  the 
proposed  fund  as  a  permanent  resource  in  temporary  need. 


By  dress,  books,  and  amusements,  an  atmosphere  is  formed  which 
is  not  that  of  Christianity.  More  than  ever  do  I  feel  that  our  families 
must  stand  in  a  kind  but  determined  opposition  to  the  fashions  of 
the  world,  breasting  the  waves  like  the  Eddystone  lighthouse ;  and 
I  have  found  nothing  yet  which  requires  more  courage  and  independ- 
ence than  to  rise  a  little,  but  decidedly,  above  the />ar  of  the  religious 
world  around  us. — Jrniies  W,  Alexander, 
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"  Ye  were  running  well/*  says  St  Paul  to  the  Galatiana,  usiag  bit 
favourite  representation  of  the  spiritual  life  as  a  race — "  ye  were 
running  well ;  who  hath  hindered  you  1 "  Who  hath  broken  up  your 
path  so  as  to  check  you  in  your  course  f  *  There  is  a  tone  of  sadness 
as  well  as  of  rebuke  in  these  words.  Ajs  the  AposUe  had  greatlj 
rejoiced  over  the  conversion  to  Christ  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  so 
he  now  was  filled  with  sorrow  when  he  found  that  they  had  been 
seduced  from  "  the  simplicity  of  Christ,"  and  having  "  begun  in  the 
Spirit,"  were  unwisely  attempting  '*  to  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesk" 
It  was  a  doctrinal  error  by  which  they  had  been  impeded  in  their 
spiritual  course.  They  had  ceased  to  obey  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
had  been  entangled  amid  the  sophistries  of  Judaistic  teaching.  They 
had  thus  been  hindered  in  their  running,  and  instead  of  pressing  onward 
in  the  straight  course,  they  had  turned  aside  into  devious  paths  ;  they 
had  become  eccentric  and  unsteady,  and  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  the  i*ace.  The  Apostle  saw  that  if  they  persisted  in  the  error 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  Christ  would  become  to  them  "  of  none 
effect.'*  And  therefore  he  earnestly  sought  to  recover  them  out  of 
it,  and  in  mingled  sorrow  and  reproof  he  asks,  since  they  once  were 
running  well,  who  had  hindered  or  impeded  them. 

It  is  not  by  falling  into  doctrinal  error  alone  that  men  are 
hindered  in  the  Christian  course.  There  are  other  causes  even  more 
potent,  and  of  more  frequent  operation,  by  which  men  are  seduced 
away  from  Chnst  or  im2)eded  in  their  progress  heavenward.  One  of 
the  most  painful  trials  which  those  interested  in  the  Christian  cause 
have  to  expeiience  is  furnished  by  the  apostacy,  failure,  or  falling  of 
those  who  once  seemed  to  be  running  well  in  the  Christian  race.  In 
the  course  of  a  not  very  long  connection  with  the  Church,  how  manj 
does  one  see  who  through  evil  influences  of  various  kinds  come  short, 
or  turn  aside,  or  fall  away,  and  are  apparently  lost  to  the  Church  of 
Christ !     How  often  does  one  see  the  goodness  which  looked  so  fiiir 


*  Galatians  v.  7.  The  true  reading  here  is  undoubtedly  iviKo^.  This  verb 
signifies  to  cut  into,  to  break  up,  as,  f.^.,  a  road  by  cutting  a  ditch  across  iti 
or  cutting  down  a  bridge,  so  as  to  make  it  impassable.  In  the  New  Testansnt 
it  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  hinder  or  impede,  Comp.  Romans  zt.  22 ; 
1  Thessalonians  ii.  18  ;  1  Peter  iu.  7. 
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and  promising  pass  away  *'  as  the  morning  cloud  and  as  the  early 
dew ! "    How  often  does  the  blossom  that  seemed  so  beautiful  and 
▼igorous   ''go    up  as  dust/'  and  the  root  that  was  apparently  so 
firmly  set  in  goodly  soil  become  rottenness  !   Nay,  how  often  does  one 
see  men  who  have  for  years  maintained  a  position  in  the  Church  and 
a  £ur  reputation  as  Christian  men  suddenly  give  the  lie  to  all  their 
former  professions,  and   by  some  gross  act  of  sin  or  some  fatal  de- 
parture from  the  truth,  show  that  after  all  "  the  root  of  the  matter  " 
was  not  in  them  !     And  even  when  no  such  patent  apostacy  takes 
place,  how  often  does  languor,  or  coldness,   or  negligence,  or  incon- 
sistency on  the  part  of  professors  betray  the  fact  that  they  who  once 
were  running  well  hare  from  some  cause  or  other  been  hindered  1 
Much  need,  therefore,  have  all  to  be  jealous  oyer  themselves,  to  be 
constantly  on  guard  against  influences  that  tend  to  draw  aside  or  beat 
back  in  the  Christian  race,  to  watch  and  pray  that  they  enter  not 
into  temptation,  and  supremely  intent  upon  fulfilling  their  course  so 
as  to  receive  the  proffered  reward,  to  "  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  them.''    With  this  in  view^  it  may  be  of  use  that 
we  should    consider  some   of   the   most  common    hindrances  that 
hnpede  the  Christian  in  his  course.     Knowing  these  we  shall  be  the 
better  prepared  to  be  on  our  guard  against  them,  and  to  take  means 
to  avoid  them  or  rise  above  them. 

Aa  a  preliminary  observation,  it  may  be  noted  that  languor,  dead- 
neas,  and  consequent  religious  apathy  are  often  the  effect  of  undue 
ezcitement~-of  the  reaction  from  an  over-tension  of  the  feelings  in 
regard  to  religious  interests.  Some  persons  are  so  constituted  that 
their  whole  life  is  an  alternation  of  excitement  and  languor,  eleva- 
tion and  depression ;  and  in  such  persons  their  religion  is  apt  to 
partake  of  the  same  characteristic  ;  they  are  to-day  on  the  heights  of 
Zion  amid  sunshine  and  song,  and  to-morrow  they  are  in  the  valley  of 
Achor,  crying  out,  "  There  is  no  hope."  Health  also  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  our  religion,  and  oftentimes  a  low  state  of  religious  life 
may  be  traced  to  bodily  infirmity  or  nervous  disorder.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  also,  that  in  seasons  of  much  religious  awakening, 
persons  come  under  the  pressure  of  a  sort  of  contagion  of  excitement, 
and  are  lifted  out  of  their  ordinary,  natural,  normal  condition  into  one 
which  is  really  a  state  of  disease ;  and  from  this  they  sink  down  into 
one  of  languor  and  depression  which  may  be  mistaken  for  incipient  de- 
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generacj  and  spiritual  decay.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  young  persons  who,  at  such  seasons  as  I  have  referred  to^ 
have  been  brought,  for  the  first  time,  under  serious  impTessions,  and 
led  to  Christ,  in  whom  they  have  found  peace  and  joy.  They  fed  bo 
happy,  there  is  such  a  luxury  of  enjoyment  to  them  in  their  new 
condition,  that  they  think  they  can  never  have  enough  of  it ;  and  so 
they  strain  their  emotional  nature  to  exhaustion,  and  then,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  lassitude  ensues,  they  begin  to  decline,  they 
lose  their  relish  for  spiritual  things,  and  they  are  tempted  to  feel  as. 
if  all  was  but  a  dream,  and  are  ready  to  sink  into  an  abyss  of 
despair. 

Now  such  cases  require  to  be  dealt  with  very  cautioualy  and  pra- 
dently.  In  every  one  of  them  there  is  great  danger,  and  an  inju- 
dicious treatment  may  lead  to  consequences  the  most  melancholy.  I 
have  known  cases  of  this  sort  end  in  utter  infidelity ;  I  have  known 
them  end  in  insanity ;  I  have  known  them  end  in  life-long  depres* 
sion,  which  only  death  has  been  adequate  to  relieve.  Some  of  then 
call  for  the  treatment  of  the  physician,  and  in  the  first  instance,  at 
least,  of  him  alone ;  and  in  every  case  where  religious  d^resaion  and 
hindrance  are  the  result  of  reaction  from  over-religious  exoitemea^ 
it  is  to  physical  rather  than  to  moral  appliances  that  we  may  witb 
most  advantage  resort.  Persons  of  an  excitable  temperament  aie  to 
be  exhorted  to  avoid  occasions  of  excitement,  and  to  cultivate  habits 
of  calm  meditation,  solid  reasoning,  and  practical  application.  The 
ups  and  downs,  the  vicissitudes  of  warmth  and  oold,  the  alteniation 
of  ardour  and  depression  are  unfavourable  to  real  progress.  ReligioQS 
over-excitement  is  as  injurious  to  spiritual  growth  as  physical  excite- 
ment is  to  the  bodily  growth.  It  is  by  slow,  steady,  almost  unoonscioiis 
development,  not  by  leaps  and  starts  and  frantic  bursts  that  the 
Christian  is  to  reach  the  fulness  of  Christ 

Where  people  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  overexoitenwnt 
let  them  be  advised  to  seek  that  which  alone  will  remove  their  baa- 
tude  and  depression,  viz.,  rest.  This  is  what  they  need ;  not  moTB 
religious  exercise,  but  as  much  calm,  as  much  retirement^  as  mneb  of 
bright  sunshine  and  fresh  air  as  they  can  get.  When  the  disciplsi 
whom  Jesus  sent  forth  to  preach  the  €k)epel  returned  exhausted  with 
their  exdting  and  laborious  work,  what  said  the  Saviour  to  them  t 
Let  us  have  religious  exercises  f    Let  us  sing  and  exhort  and  pray 
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till  you  get  out  of  your  depression  and  recover  your  former  elas- 
tioityf  No;  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  He  who  knew 
human  nature  and  all  its  laws,  was  too  wise  to  say  that.  What  He 
said  was,  "  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place  and  rest 
awhile."  *  He  knew  that'  what  they  wanted  was  rest,  and  therefore 
this  was  what  He  proposed  to  them.  And  this  is  what  alone  will 
really  and  effectually  recover  from  the  depressing  effect  of  over- 
religious  excitement  When  men  have  overtaxed  their  energies,  and 
have  sunk  in  consequence  into  a  lethargic  and  languid  state,  they  are 
not  to  be  stimulated  out  of  it  by  fresh  doses  of  some  spiritual  stimu- 
lant^ but  are  to  be  admonished  to  keep  quiet,  and  give  soul  and  body 
as  much  rest  as  they  can.  The  Olinstian  course  is  a  race,  but  it  is 
not  a  steeplechase;  it  is  a  regulated,  steady,  step  by  step  progress, 
not  a  succession  of  wild  and  frantic  bursts  that  are  more  likely  to  end 
in  disaster  than  in  success. 

The  hindrances  arising  from  the  causes  at  which  I  have  glanced 
axe  not  such  as  to  imply  guilt  in  the  parties  hindered ;  such  are 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  though  they  may  be  censurable  for 
not  taking  care  to  avoid  what  thus  hinders  them  in  their  course. 
There  are  hindrances,  however,  which  arise  from  causes  for  which 
those  affected  by  them  deserve  blame ;  and  some  of  these  I  may  now 
briefly  mention. 

1.  Ohristians  are  ofton  hindered  in  their  course  from  thevr 
TU^ledmg  to  take  proper  cmd  mifficMvU  jBpvrituid  nowrishment.  It  is 
well  known  that  both  with  men  and  with  the  lower  animals  much 
careful  training  is  required  for  those  who  are  to  engage  in  a  race,  and 
that  where  this  is  neglected  the  competitor  is  sure  to  fail  in  the 
struggle.  Of  this  training  the  use  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  of 
the  proper  kind  is  an  indispensable  part;  if  this  be  neglected 
weakness  ensues,  or  the  system,  overburdened  with  what  is  not 
properly  digested  and  assimilated,  becomes  languid  and  inactive.  It 
is  the  &ame  in  regard  to  tlie  spiritual  race.  If  the  soul  be  not  sus- 
tained with  that  which  is  fitted  to  nouilsh  it,  or  if  it  be ,  loaded  with 
food  which  is  *^  not  convenient "  and  suitable  to  it^  weakness,  languor, 
inactivity,  are  sure  to  ensue,  and  progress  in  the  race  to  be  hindered. 
And  what  is  the  food  by  which  the  soul  is  to  be  nourished )    It  is 


*  Mark  vi.  31. 
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the  traUi  of  God  as  made  known  to  US  in  Hia  Word.  This  is  what  alone 
can  minister  nutriment  to  the  soul.  If  this  be  taken  into  the  mind 
and  be  duly  pondered,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  digested  and  incor- 
porated with  our  inner  nature,  the  vigour  of  the  soul  will  be  sustained ; 
but  if  this  be  withheld  or  received  without  being  really  learned  and 
inwardly  digested,  nothing  but  weakness,  languor,  and  conseqnent 
failure  in  the  Christian  race  can  ensue. 

Now  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  Christian  people  do  not  deal  with 
themselves  as  they  ought  in  respect  of  this.     Some  take  little  heed 
about  the  matter,  and  trust  to  chance  windfalls  of  truth  for  the 
nourishment  of  their  souls.     Some  depend  wholly  on  others  for  their 
supply,  for  the  most  part  on  the  weekly  dole  which  they  receive  from 
the  pulpit ;  and  if  from  any  cause  they  are  thrown  on  their  own  re- 
sources, they  are  helpless  and  soon  become  utterly  faint  from  their 
inability    to    supply  themselves  with  necessary   nutriment.    Some 
take  in  their  spiritual  food  as  the  dogs  are  said  to  drink  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  running  as  they  lap  from  fear  of  crocodiles— they  snatch  up 
a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  hasten  on  to  some  other  occupation ; 
and  some  overload  themselves  with  what  is  not  suitable  for  them, 
what     cannot     really     nourish     them,    or    with     food    in    itself 
really   good    and    nutritious,    but  which    they  have  never   really 
taken   in    or  are    able    to  digest    or  use.      In   all     such   cases 
the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  soul  becomes  weak  and  its  progress 
in  the  divine  life  becomes  impeded.     And  if  the  question  be  asked 
concerning  such,  "  Who  hath  hindered  them  ? "  the  only  answer  Uiat 
can  be  returned  is,  "  Themselves."  They  have  been  starving  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  they  have  been  n^lecting  or  abusing  the  pro- 
vision Qod  has  made  for  their  soul's  nourishment  and  health,  and 
the  wonder  is  not  that  they  have  beoome  weary  and  faint^  bat  that 
they  have  not  hopelessly  fallen,  or  been  beaten  out  of  the  course  alto- 
gether. It  is  only  the  man  whose  ^'  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Loid|' 
who  "  medUcUes  therein  day  and  night/'  who  shall  be   "  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  risers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  Us 
season ;  his  leaf  shall  not  wither ;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shaU 
prosper."* 

2.  Christians  are  often  hindered  in  the  spiritual  course  Jrom  Mf 

•  Psahn  i.  8 
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neglecting  to  take  proper  and  sufficient  exercise.  Persons  who 
have  to  run  a  race  may  be  in  perfectly  good  lAsalth  and  they 
may  have  taken  sufficient  and  proper  nourishment,  and 
yet  be  inadequate  for  the  race  through  want  of  that  firmness  of 
fibre  and  elasticity  of  muscle  which  only  exercise  can 
giva  So  there  are  Christians  who  are  not  deficient  in  spiritual  cul- 
ture, nor  negligent  of  spiritual  nutriment,  but  who  are  feeble  and 
languid  in  the  Christian  course,  and  constantly  liable  to  be  hindered 
in  it,  through  want  of  energy  and  spiritual  muscularity.  They  are 
healthy  and  well  favoured,  but  they  are  too  plethoric,  too  much  in- 
clined to  sit  still,  too  short  of  breath  and  deficient  in  fibre,  to  be  good 
for  the  race.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  1  Want  of  proper  exercise. 
Their  life  ia  too  much  within  doors.  They  are  too  self-indulgent. 
They  "  eat  of  the  fat,  and  drink  of  the  sweet,"  but  take  little  heed  of 
*'  those  for  whom  nothing  has  been  prepared."  They  like  to  receive, 
bat  are  not  much  given  to  communicate,  or  they  communicate  in  a 
way  which  does  not  interrupt  their  ease  or  demand  of  them  any 
personal  exertion.  The  result  is  that  they  become  sluggish,  torpid, 
unwieldy,  and  so  are  hindered  in  the  Christian  course  by  their  own 
flabbiness  and  want  of  muscle.  To  such  pei-sons  affliction  often  proves 
a  great  benefit.  It  stirs  them  up,  whips  them  out  of  their  luxurious 
and  self-indulgent  quietude,  forces  them  to  bestir  themselves,  and  if 
it  leaves  them  reduced  in  bulk  it  renders  them  all  the  more  fit  to  run 
the  race  that  is  set  before  them.  If  Christians  would  be  more  diligent, 
— ^if  they  would  work  the  work  of  the  Lord  more  earnestly, — if  they 
would  put  forth  their  energies  in  serving  Christ  and  "  doing  good  unto 
all  men  as  they  have  opportunity,''  they  would  be  less  hindered 
than  they  often  are  in  their  proper  course,  and  would  less  need  the 
discipline  of  trial  to  fit  them  for  what  is  required  of  them. 

3.  Christians  are  often  hindered  in  their  course  by  tlie  hurdeTis  with 
whicli  Uiey  load  tJiemselves,  The  Apostle,  in  exhorting  believers  to 
run  the  race  that  is  set  before  them,  ia  careful  to  remind  them  that  in 
order  to  their  doing  so  they  must  "  lay  aside  every  weight."  The 
obvious  propriety  of  this  all  must  see.  Who  that  meant  to  run  a 
race  successfully  would  retain  any  weight  that  would  burden  him, 
impede  his  progress,  and  so  endanger  his  success  1  And  what  should 
we  say  of  the  racer  who,  instead  of  laying  aside  every  superfluous 
burden,  should  not  only  enter  the  course  heavily  weighted,  but  should 
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seize  every  occasion  of  loading  himself  with  new  burdens  as  he  went 
on  ?  And  yet  is  not  this  what  many  Christians  are  doing  vhile 
professing  to  ran  the  Christian  race  ?  See  how  they  oppress  them- 
selves with  worldly  burdens !  See  how  they  accomnlafce  on  tbemBelTes 
worldly  cares  !  See  how  they  grasp  at  riches  and  "  load  themselTes 
with  the  thick  clay  ! "  "  Careful  about  many  things^"  binding  on 
their  own  shoulders  heavy  burdens,  stopping  to  pick  up  everj  shining 
bauble  that  lies  in  their  way,  how  can  they  be  otherwise  than  hin- 
dered in  their  course  t  They  have  themselves  to  blame.  No  one 
hinders  them  so  much  as  themselves. 

4.  Christians  are  often  hindered  yrom  their  neglecting  to  culUvaie 
the  social  element  in  religion.  The  Apostle  Peter  uiges  on  mairied 
persons  that  they  should  so  live  in  relation  to  each  other  ^'  as  hein 
together  of  the  grace  of  life,  that  their  prayers  be  not  hindered ;  '**  and 
we  may  extend  the  counsel  to  Christians  generally  in  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  exhort  them  to  cultivate  fellowship  one  with  another, 
so  as  to  be  helpers  of  each  other  in  the  heavenly  race.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  eminently  a  social  religion.  The  profession  of  it 
brings  men  together^  and  it  flourishes  most  in  individuals  when  they 
surround  themselves  with  those  like-minded,  and  experience  the  cheer 
and  stimulus  of  congenial  society.  There  may  be  some  so  constituted 
that  religion  is  most  nourished  within  them  by  solitude  and  seduded 
quietism.  But  whilst  to  a  certain  extent  to  every  believer  retirement 
and  calm  meditation  are  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  spiritoal 
life ;  for  the  majority,  the  society  of  their  fellows  in  the  faith  u  indis- 
pensable, not  only  to  steady  progress  in  religion,  but  even  to  stabilit/ 
and  steadfastness  in  religion.  It  ia  to  secure  this  that  Christisn 
churches  have  been  instituted ;  and  that  man  does  not  act  wisely  for 
himself  who  tries  to  run  the  Christian  race  apart  from  the  sodetjr 
and  fellowship  of  Christian  brethren.  When  men  turn  from  the 
world  to  go  heavenwards  they  should  walk  together,  that  theymaj) 
as  Bunyan  expresses  it,  ''have  sweet  discourse  of  all  things  that 
happen  to  them  in  their  pilgrimage,"  and  may  encourage,  strengthen, 
and  help  each  other  on  their  way.  They  will  thus  facilitate  each 
other's  progress  in  the  path  they  have  to  follow,  and  at  the  same  time 
lay  up  stores  of  pleasant  memories  for  the  higher  fellowship  of  the 
world  to  come.  W.  L  A- 
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"  Verily  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself."— laaiah  xlv.  15. 

God  hides  Himself  in  the  consta/ncy  o/ncUure.  Such  is  this  constancy 
that  we, have  never  known  the  slightest  break  in  it,  and  the  few 
interruptions  of  it  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  historj  of 
mankind  are  called  miracles.  Such  is  this  constancy  that  it  is  always 
appealing  to  our  atheistical  propensities,  tempting  us  to  question  the 
existence  of  a  Personal  C^d.  The  perpetual  miracles  of  our  existence 
— ^the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  of  the  evening,  the  lifelong 
beating  of  one  own  hearts — we  do  not  regard  as  miracles,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  perpetual.  The  Hand  that  works  all  things  in 
this  universe  works  with  such  regularity,  all-adjuBting  harmony, 
gentleness  of  infinite  power,  calmness  of  perfect  wisdom,  Gkxi-like 
ease  and  unobtrusiTeness,  as  to  leave  it  quite  open  to  us  to  say  and 
think  and  believe  that  there  is  no  Almighty  Hand  at  all,  that  the  world 
beoomes  what  it  is  through  an  interminable  series  pf  evolutions. 
Thus  Gk>d  hides  Himself  in  the  constancy  of  nature.  But  this 
concealment  is  at  the  same  time  the  mosb  majestic  revelation  which 
nature  can  afford.  While  to  the  atheism  of  our  hearts  it  says,  '*  There 
is  no  God,"  to  the  faith  of  our  hearts  it  says,  "  Behold,  in  the  constancy 
of  nature,  her  very  clearest,  loveliest  and  brightest  reflection  of  the 
glory  of  her  Lord.*' 

Now,  obstinate  as  may  be  the  atheism  of  the  human  heart,  its  belief 
in  God  is  more  ineradicable  still — a  thousandfold  stronger  than  all 
argumentsboth  for  and  against.  And  when  our  belief  rises  to  the  height 
of  Christian  certainty,  and  stands  confronted  with  these  atheistic  doubts 
and  questionings,  we  feel,  how  wonderful  that  God  should  allow  His 
creatures  to  question  His  own  existence,  or  should  leave  them  any 
room  for  questioning  it!      The    possibility  of   any    sane    man's 
deliberately  settling  himself  in  atheistic  negation,  how  marvellously 
suggestive  it  is  of  what  the  Most  High  must  be  !    Is  it  not  a  surpass- 
ing sign  of  the  majesty  with  which  God  hides  Himself  behind  His 
own  creation,  not  indeed  from  those  who  seek  Him,  but  from  those 
who  imagine  that  they  can  do  best  without  Him  1     One  cannot  con- 
ceive a  more  sublime  or  touching  indication  of  what  God  is  than  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  question  Hi9  existence. 

€rod    also  hides  Himself  in  ths  capricumaness  of  drcuraaUmce, 
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Human  life,  on  the  surface,  looks  very  mucH  like  a  mere  lottery. 
The  circumstances  of  human  beings  seem  to  be  determined  far  more 
by  chance  than  by  design.     One  happens  to  be  bom  in  Englaod, 
another  in  Africa.     One  happens  to  be  brought  up  in  affluence, 
another  in  squalor.     One  is  the  child  of  healthy  parents^  and  inherits 
the  patrimony   of  a  splendid  constitution,  another    succeeds  to  a 
doleful  inheritance  of  disease.    Fortune  predisposes  one  to  be  virtuous, 
another  to  be  vicious.     Opportunities  and  talents  are  often  lavished 
on  the  lazy  and  the  selfish,  and  withheld  from  those  who  would  turn 
them  to  good  account     We  see  men  of  no  industry  or  skill  thriving 
by  lucky  hits,   and  worthy  people  plodding  on  through  lifelong 
adversity.   What  a  strange  jumble  the  world  seems !     But  things  are 
not  what  they  seem.     In  all  this  God  hides  Himself,  stands  behind 
the  scenes,  hides  Himself  from  those  who  do  not  think  about  Him, 
who  wish  to  believe  that  life  is  the  mere  game  of  chance  that  it  seems 
to  be,  and  who  detest  all  serious  views  of  duty  and  of  destiny.     As 
long  as  they  can  persuade  themselves  that  "  life's  a  jest,"  so  long  God 
hides  Himself ;  but  when  the  time  comes  that  they  are  forced  into 
seriousness,  and  begin  to  wish,  in  the  sorrow  or  the  weariness  of  their 
hearts,  that  they  might  find  a  God,  then  He  begins  to  show  Himself 
to  them.     Then  comes  the  happiest  of  all  discoveries,  the  brightest* of 
all  transformations,  when  we  find  that  we  live,  not  by  chance,  but  in 
the  fatherhood  of  God.     We  see  that  even  as  a  Divine  purpose  runs 
through  the  processes  of  nature,  so  such  a  purpose  runs  through  the 
occurrences  of  our  own  lives.     We  see  that  even  as  in  the  beautiful, 
wonderful  biographies  of  the  Bible,  so  in  our  own  experience  the 
things  which  at  first  look  like  the  merest  play  of  chance  become  in 
course  of  time  luminous  pointings  of  the  finger  of  God — even  as  the 
caravan  of  the  Midianites  on  their  way  to  Egypt  arrived  on  the  spot 
at  the  very  juncture  when  Joseph  had  been  thrown  into  the  pit.    It 
seemed  a  mere  chance,  but  the  whole  course  of  the  story  confirms 
what  Joseph  says  afterwards  to  his  brethren,  "  It  was  not  you  that 
sent  me  hither,  but  God.''     Even  so,  in  our  lives,  God  hides  Himself 
that  in  due  time  He  may  reveal  Himself;  and  among  the  uses  of 
the  Bible  this  is  a  foremost  one,  to  show  us  His  providence  in  the 
lives  of  men  like  Abraham  and  Moses,  David  and  Daniel,  Peter  and 
Paul — to  show  us  in  those  magnificent  lives,  as  in  a  kind  of  large 
print  or  in  gorgeous  pictorial  illustrations,  how  the  sameCKxL  is  working 
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in  our  history  day  by  day  behind  much  that  looks  like  haphazard  and 
mere  chance,  to  the  intent  that  we  may  seek  Him,  trace  Him,  and 
find  Him  to  our  exceeding  joy. 

Again,  God  hides  Himself  in  the  sttbtle  operation  of  moral  law.  Yet 
it  is  only  when  we  '*  judge  according  to  the  appearance ''  that  God 
hides  Himself  in  His  moral  government  When  we  *' judge  righteous 
judgment,"  we  find  that  He  is  always  revealing  Himself  in  righteous- 
ness. There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  make  it  out  that  the  usual 
government  of  this  world  is  such  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  to 
call  it  a  moral  government  at  all.  You  may  well  think  so  if  you  lay 
more  stress  upon  material  facts  than  spiritual  ones,  if  you  attach 
more  value  and  importance  to  physical  comfort,  successful  money- 
making,  and  so'  forth,  than  you  do  to  the  building  up  of  character 
and  the  storing  up  of  the  true  riches.  In  that  case  you  will  have 
an  easy  task  in  proving  that  the  world  is  i^  a  state  of  moral  anarchy. 
Suppose  a  man  lives  an  intensely  coarse  and  mean  and  selfish  life. 
He  is  really  a  worse  man  than  many  who  are  caught  in  the  dutches 
of  the  criminal  law.  But  he  is  much  too  clever  to  be  so  caught. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  prosperous  man.  He  gets  on  well  in  the  world, 
with  nothing  to  trouble  him,  and  everything  the  world  can 
famish  to  make  him  happy.  A  man  to  be  envied !  la  he?  The 
fact  is,  he  is  a  miserable  wretch.  God  is  punishing  that  man  with 
the  most  fearful  punishment  which  a  human  soul  can  experience  in 
this  world — with  loss  of  all  that  is  dearest,  best,  noblest,  most 
satisfying  and  fraught  with  happiness.  Is  there  no  moral  govern- 
ment in  this  9  and  is  not  God  revealing  as  well  as  hiding  Hiaiself  in 
this  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor,  unfortunate,  afflicted  creature  who 
in  the  midst  of  all  temptations  clings  to  an  Infinite  Friend,  is  and 
must  be  blessed,  in  spite  of  all  sorrow  and  want — is  rich  in  hope, 
rich  in  love,  in  sympathy,  in  the  certainty  that  all  evil  is  passing 
away  and  that  all  good  is  coming.  And  is  not  God  revealing  as  well 
as  hiding  Himself  in  this  ? 

On6e  more,  €kxl  hides  himself  in  tiie  catastrop/ies  and  calamities  of 
hv/nyan  life.  We  think  of  some  great  railway  accident.  We  picture 
to  ourselves  that  scene  of  sudden  terror  and  agony;  and  our  first 
feeling  is  one  of  sympathy,  pity,  natural  sorrow  ;  and  our  next  feeling, 
perhaps,  is  that  this  dreadful  accident  ought  to  have  the  efiect  of 
ensiiring  more  safety  for  the  future.     But  when  human  precaution 
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has  done  its  utmost,  there  still  remains,  as  it  has  been  said,  '<  the  item 
of  human  fallibility ; "  and,  in  short,  our  minds  are  driven  by  these 
horrible  events  into  asking  questions  about  the  God  who  has  so 
oi'dered  the  world  that  such  things  are  sure  to  be  continuaUy  happen- 
ing in  it.     We  think  of  that  catastrophe  on  the  Thames,  fresh  in  our 
memory  still,  when  those  hundreds  of  poor  creatures,  so  near  the 
shore,  so  near  their  homes,  perished  in  the  dark  stream.     Seven  hun- 
dred men,  women  and  children— one  minute  sitting  or  standing  in 
many  a  quiet  or  merry  group,  after  a  inin  down  the  noble  river,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  glorious  sea,  and  a  thorough  enjoyment  of  that  most 
beautiful  day,  and  now  thinking,  many  of  them,  how  they  should 
best  manage  to  get  home  on    landing — ao^  it  was  with  Uiem  one 
minute.     The  next  minute,  no  more  cheerful  chat,  no  more  merry 
laughter,  no  more  pleasant  musing,  youthful  dreams,  or  thoughts  of 
to-morrow,  with  its  cares  or  schemes  or  amusements  or    reaolves ; 
there  is  white  terror  upon  every  faoe^  in  every  heart ;  there  is  the 
black  flood  in  upon  them,  there  is  grim  death  clutching  them,  and 
from  seven  hundred  drowning  pec^le  there  goes  up  a  cry  which  one 
who  heard  it  says  will  haunt  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Terrible !  Yes,  beyond  all  words,  terrible  and  woeful !  and, 
as  we  think  of  it^  does  it  not  seem  aa  if  chance  ruled  the 
day,  rather  than  a  Father's  Providence?  Nay,  in  this  accomn- 
lation  of  helpless  human  woe,  with  all  the  sorrow  which  it 
entails,  we  may  hear,  if  we  will,  a  loud,  thrilling  denunciation 
of  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  thing,  driving  us  away  from  it 
with  horror.  It  is  just  such  things  as  those  which  force  us  to  ding 
to  our  belief,  that  the  world  is  not  governed  by  chance,  because  they 
show  us  how  grisly  and  how  ghastly  the  supposition  is.  They  teil 
us  with  a  piercing  pathos  that  mere  chance  cannot  have  any  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  such  a  world  as  this.  We  are 
driven  away  from  this  quagmire.  We  are  driven  to  more  solid  ground. 
For  what  unmitigated  horror  there  is  in  the  idea  of  mankind  being 
subject  to  such  tragedies,  in  the  absence  of  any  wise  and  good  and 
overruling  will !  If  we  knew  that  amidst  all  the  uncertainty  and  peril 
environing  this  frail  existence  of  ours,  there  was  nothing  on  iHiich 
we  could  rely !  no  one  to  whom  we  could  appeal  or  look  for  help 
in  life's  extremity  1  Human  hearts  with  no  Divine  heart  to  answer 
to  their  cry ! 
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The  fjAct  is,  the  thing  is  too  revolting  to  be  credible ;  a  thousand 
voices,  in  the  actual  constitution  of  the  world,  protest  and  crj  out 
against  it.  All  natural  laws,  human  instincts  and  wise  tboughts  are 
in  harmony  with  that  highest  Authority  who  said,  "  A  sparrow  shall 
not  fidl  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered." 

Thanks  to  Him,  our  belief  is  that  God  is  Love ;  and  when  this 
IS  the  truth  of  truths  for  us,  we  can  look  without  misgiving  into  all 
the  world's  deepest  miseries  and  mysterie&  Believing  that  God  is 
manifest  in  Christ,  the  suffering  and  loving  Saviour  of  mankind,  we 
no  longer  ask,  in  the  presence  of  dark,  sorrowful,  terrible  things, 
'^  How  doth  God  know  1 "  He  does  know — infinitely  more  than  we 
know — cUl  the  sorrow  and  woe  which  utters  its  incessant 
multitudinous  cry  all  over  the  vast  world.  He  knows  all,  pities  all, 
and  His  love  is  working  in  it  all.  It  is  to  this  last  and  highest 
revelation  of  Himself  that  God  is  leading  us  and  the  world  on- 
ward ;  and  we  may  well  believe  it  is  because  this  revelation  is  the 
best  and  highest,  that  it  takes  such  an  immense  time  for  the  world 
to  receive  it.  W.  P.  Dothie. 


%llt  ^iiian  of  %  $mt  in  l^iesrt. 

"  Thiue  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty."— Isaiah  xxuii.,  17. 

Tht  mercies.  Lord,  and  Thy  forgiving  grace. 

Thou  didst  on  Sinai  at  the  rock  display. 

But  as  it  were  with  shoulder  turned  away. 

To  hide  the  splendours  of  the  awful  Face 

Whose  glimpse  were  death*     Yet  wilt  Thou  lift  our  race 

To  perfect  law  of  freedom,  that  we  may 

Be  friends  to  serve,  not  bondmen  to  obey ; — 

Subjects,  yet  sons,  in  whom  fear  hath  no  place. 

But  homage  of  right  mind  and  royal  will ; — 

Pure  hearts,  to  see  Thee  face  to  face  above. 

Then^stiU,  O  Lord,  in  pardoning  mercy  bless ; 

From  mortal  failing  hide  Thy  terror  still, 

iHl  Mercy  lead  us  up  to  Holiness, 

And  Holiness  reveal  the  Eyes  of  Love  ! 

Chas.  E.  Condsb.  . 

K  K 
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^I^e  Mtmfiig  oimH  Irs  "^thtmtb  ipttmanits. 

Redeemed  humanity  !  It  is  a  great  designation,  but  it  is  yoo,  mj 
fellow-members  of  this  Christian  church* — ^you  who  here  represent 
that  body  of  the  redeemed.  It  is  you  who,  in  virtue  of  your  re- 
demption through  His  blood,  belong  to  the  first-fruits  of  that  great 
restoration  which  it  was  the  mission  of  the  '^  Lord  from  heaven ''  to 
accomplish.  In  virtue  of  that  redemption  you  are  members  of  His 
Church  on  earth,  and  heirs  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  ▼hen 
"  death  and  all  our  woe  "  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  man 
shall  stand  once  more  faultless  before  the  thix>ne  of  God.  And  now 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  worship,  the  pure  and  perfect — the 
ideal  worship  of  the  redeemed  man  ;  that  worship  upon  which  in  its 
elements,  when  prepared  for  it  by  the  great  act  of  Redemption,  he 
enters  here^that  worship  which,  perfected  and  complete,  will  he  his 
eternal  joy. 

Look,  then,  at  a  picture,  a  model  of  that  worship,  as  set  forth  by 
God  Himself,  for  I  shall  take  you  as  far  back  as  that  distant  time 
when  the  pattern  was  shown  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  according  to 
which,  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Wilderness  was  constructed.  That 
Tabernacle  has  long  since  perished,  but  the  memory  of  it  will  never 
perish,  for  it  was  Divine,  and  like  all  Divine  things,  of  endless  import. 
Upon  the  form  and  character  of  that  strange,  mysterious,  richlj- 
wrought  tent  of  God  I  need  not  dilate ;  it  is  familiar  to  all.  I  ▼iU 
only  ask  you  to  set  clearly  before  your  minds  its  two  compartments, 
the  Holy  Place  and  the  Place  '*  Most  Holy,''  separated  by  the  thi<^ 
folds  of  the  embroidered  veil.  As  to  the  last,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it,  the  "  Most  Holy  Place,"  represented  the  very  dwelling- 
place  of  God.  But  its  furniture  was  confined  to  one  object,  and  that 
was  an  empty  throne  !  The  ark  supported  the  mercy-seat  of  pure 
gold,  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  the  cherubim ;  towards  this  their 
faces  were  reverently  bent,  and  their  adoring  gaze  could  be  fixed  on 
nothing  less  than  the  throne  of  the  Invisible  One — ^a  throne  that  was 
in  utter  darkness  save  wh^i  illuminated  by  a  supernatural  light : 
<<  He  made  darkness  His  secret  place,** exclaimed  the  Psalmist;  "The 
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Lord  said  that  He  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness,"  was  repeated  hy 
Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple.  There,  and  there  only,  while 
for  fonr  hundred  years  the  Tabemadestood  intact,  were  the  symbols  and 
the  sign  of  an  actual  Presence  of  God  upon  this  earth.  As  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Qod,  this  portion  of  the  earthly  sanctuary  also  represented 
the  heavenly  world,  where  that  Eternal  Presence  is,  and  which,  how- 
ever filled  with  the  light  of  an  Eternal  Glory,  is  dark  to  us  poor 
mortals— dark  by  reason  of  that  impenetrable  veil  which  curtains  it 
from  our  sight. 

For  consider  how  well  the  veil  of  that  ancient  tabernacle  represents 
the  separation—HSo  slight,  yet  so  absolute;  so  penetrable,  yet  so  imper- 
vious while  it  lasts — ^which  flesh  and  sense  create  for  us  between  this 
world  of  visible  things  and  the  world  beyond.  How  easily,  silently, 
is  it  lifted  for  a  moment  when  a  soul  departs !  how  deep  are  the 
darkness  and  the  silence  when  its  folds  are  stirred  by  the  passing  of 
a  soul,  and  mortal  eyesight  gazes  vainly  after !  The  great  mystery 
is  ever  "behind  the  veil.*' 

In  fix>nt  of  that  awful  curtain  of  the  Tabernacle  was  the  "  Holy 
Place,''  that  place  which  in  all  the  world  was  the  nearest  to  the 
Di^dne  Presence  —the  nearest  to  the  throne  of  God  that  man  might 
come ;  for  to  come  nearer  was  death.  The  priesthood  itself  might  not 
venture  beyond  the  Holy  Place  except  upon  the  one  occasion  of  a 
gi'eat  symbolical  act — once  only  in  the  year.  This  then  was  the 
appointed  place  where  the  human  held  communion  with  the  Divine. 
In  order  that  God  might  ''  meet  with  "  man,  there  was  the  mercy- 
seat  behind  the  veiling  curtain,  and  before  it  the  consecrated  place  of 
adoring  worship. 

What  were  thejobjects  set  out  to  view  in  this  place  of  holy  worship? 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  Place  '*  Most  Holy  "  there  was  but  one,  but 
here  there  were  three,  neither  more  nor  less.  These  were,  the  seven- 
branched  lamp,  shedding  its  perpetual  radiance;  the  altar,  not  of 
sacrifice,  but  of  sweetly-smelling  odours ;  and  the  table  upon  which 
were  placed,  renewed  every  Sabbath  day,  the  twelve  loaves  of  bread. 
Now,  as  the  throne  beyond  the  veil  was  significant,  so  were  these 
things  before  the  veil  significant^  and  must  have  had  one  significance, 
one  general  purport,  one  mutual  relation ;  and  remembering  that 
the  throne  certainly  indicated  the  object  of  worship,  these  as  certainly 
must  exhibit  the  character  of  the  worship  offered ;  these  must  set 
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forth  its  essential  constituents ;  these  most  represent  the  adoration  of 
complete  and  perfect  manhood. 

Observe,  there  were  three  of  these  significant  symbols  of  worship ; 
and  are  there  not  three  essential  components  of  human  nature  t 
The  Apostle  enumerates  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  we  commonly  spesk 
of  intelligence,  or  reason ;  the  emotions  or  affections ;  and  the 
practical  active  faculties ;  or,  in  ampler  lang^uage,  of  head,  heart,  and 
hands.  Every  one  understands  how  those  organs  represent  in 
common  speech  that  which  thinks,  that  which  feels,  and  ihat  which 
acts,  in  the  human  being*  Let  us  now  compare  these  with  the  three 
symbols  of  worship. 

The  seven-branched  Lamp  shone  with  a  pore  and  perfect  light, 
illuminating  the  darkness,  for  it  was  only  lighted  at  night ;  and  wbat 
better  aniwers  to  intelligence  in  the  moi*al  world,  than  light  in  the 
physical  ?  Do  we  not  speak  of  the  **  light  of  reason,"  and  the  "  light 
of  knowledge  '*  ?  What  is  conscience  but  light,  throwing  into  vivid 
contrast  the  right  and  the  wrong)  Reason  lights  up  the  whole 
material  universe,  displaying  its  order  and  relations,  as  the  human 
soul  surveys  it ;  reason  lights  up  the  whole  moral  worlds  and  the 
depths  of  our  own  being.  "  He  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth ; "  ''  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness."  These  are  our  Lord's  words,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  aptness  of  light  as  a  symbol  of  human  intelligenoe. 

The  altar  of  License.  The  ascending  fragrant  odour  of  incenfie  13, 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  twice  specially  associated  with  the  prayen 
of  the  saints.  And  what  is  prayer  but  utterance  of  the  emotions  of 
the  soul  ?  Love,  trust,  awe,  joy,  stir  the  heart  and  swell  the  bosom, 
and  are  breathed  forth  in  words,  audible  or  inaudible,  towards  the 
infinite  and  adorable  object  of  love,  of  trust,  of  reverence^  the  ever 
blessed  God.  What  better  emblem,  then,  for  the  affecticHis  xinng 
heavenwards,  could  we  find  than  in  the  *'  odours  sweet,"  that  filled 
the  Holy  Place,  and  stole  through  the  veil  itself,  towards  the  golden 
throne  1 

Lastly,  let  us  turn  to  the  table  of  Showbread,  and  as  we  behold 
there  the  twelve  consecrated  cakes,  the  contribution  of  the  twelrc 
tribes  of  Israel  who  represented  the  universal  Church,  are  we  not 
shown  a  symbol  of  all  human  labour )  Bread  is  made  by  hninan 
hands ;  to  *'  get  his  bread  "  is  the  necessity  for  every  human  being. 
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He  tills  the  ground  for  bread ;  every  day's  work  is,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  for  the  earning  of  bread,  or  if  the  possession  of  wealth  ex- 
empts him  from  daily  toil,  that  wealth  represents  the  toil  of  others  ; 
it  has  been  gained  by  those  who  lived  before  him,  or  by  those  whom 
he  employs.  Well  therefore  may  bread,  as  it  lies  on  that  sacred  table, 
BTmboliBe  not  the  thinking,  not  the  feeling,  but  the  doing  faculties  of 
mankind. 

In  that  solemn  court  of  worship,  then,  we  find  ranged  before  the 
sacred  veil,  symbols  of  human  intelligence,  human  emotion,  and 
human  activity — all  of  them  associated  as  essential  to  true  human 
worship.  Can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  intellectual  powers,  apprehend, 
ing  €k)d,  must  contemplate  His  perfections,  admire  His  glory, 
recognise  His  greatness,  investigate  His  working,  adore  £Us  majesty 
Mind  must  ever  render  homage  to  the  Infinite  Mind.  The  a£Eections 
must  rise  as  perpetual  incense  towards  Him  who  is  the  ''  Father  of 
spirits,"  whose  name  is  Love.  And  all  bodily  powers  must  be  held 
obedient  to  His  laws,  exercised  in  the  ways  of  His  commandments, 
yielded  as  instruments  of  righteousness,  and  in  all  diligence  as  a 
daily  offering  of  daily  labour. 

There  must  also  be  perpetual  acknowledgment    with  respect  to 

these  throe  great  constituents  of  our  being,  that  they  are  bestowed  and 

sustained  by  ''Him  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

For  daily  bread  we  are  taught  to  pray,  and  taught  also  to  render 

thanks.     It  is  expressly  stated  indeed  of  the  showbread  that  it  was 

placed  before  God  as  a  memorial,  a  reminder,  as  it  were  in  His  sight, 

of  the  daily  dependence  of  the  offerers — a  humble  claim  upon  the 

Fatherhood^  as  well  as  an  expression  of  gratitude.     With  regard  to 

spiritoal— emotional — life  again,  acknowledgment  must  be  made  that 

from  £[im  comes  all  the  life  of  the  soul,  all  that  constitutes  its  true 

happiness,   all  that  spiritual  life   of  which  the  Holy   Spirit  is   the 

source.     And  so  with  the  intellect,  making   confession  of  its  finite 

powers,  it  must  receive  all  knowledge,  all  truth,  as  from  Him  who  is 

the  Truth,  and  especially  accept  with  thankful  reverence  that  truth 

which  forms  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

Further,  all  three  of  these  constituents  of  our  being  must  be  offered 
in  service,  to  Him  by  whom  they  have  been  bestowed,  all  three  must 
be  brought  into  the  Holy  Place,  and  consecrated  there.  The  intellect 
must  surrender  itself  to  obey   the  truth,  and  difi^se  the  truth,  and 
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defend  the  truth.  It  must  become  a  light  of  the  sanctuary  that  can- 
not be  hid,  illuminating  the  dark  ways'  of  error.  The  affectioiu 
must  be  willing  agents  in  His  kingdom,  winning  souls,  drawing  tbem 
with  the  cords  of  love ;  ministering  to  all  need,  sympathizing  in  all 
sorrow.  The  hands  must  be  ready  for  all  good  works,  since  we  are 
"  labourers  together  "  with  the  Lord. 

Worship,  then,  as  here  represented,  is  not  in  act  or  thought,  or 
rite  alone,  or  confined  to  certain  occasions  ;  it  absorbs  the  whole  man, 
it  takes  up  his  whole  being,  and  occupies  all  his  faculties  ;  all  his  life 
becomes  worship. 

But  now  let  us  notice  further,  that  these  sacred  objects  of  the  Holy 
Place  are  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens.  If  they  answer  to  the 
nature  of  the  worshipper,  and  describe  the  character  of  his  worship, 
they  will  answer  also  to  the  nature  and  character  of  Him  who  ib 
worshipped.  The  one  will  be  revealed  by  them  as  well  as  the  other. 
If  there  is  to  be  communion,  there  must  be  likeness ;  if  there  is  filial 
communion,  there  must  be  the  likeness  of  sonship,  for  the  son  bears 
the  image  of  the  Father.  These  divinely-ordained  objects  will  repre- 
sent to  us,  then,  not  only  the  nature  of  man,  but  the  nature  of  God. 
The  Qreat  Invisible  will  be  shadowed  forth,  an  Infinite  Unity  in 
mysterious  diversity.  Let  us  then  look  at  these  emblems  again  in 
this  their  greater  aspect 

See  that  seven-branched  lamp,  symbol  of  pure  and  perfect  light ; 
is  there  not  One  who  says,  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world  "1  Was  it 
not  declared  of  Him  that  "  He  is  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world  "  ?  Are  we  not  to  behold  ''  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Ghzist^t 
If  the  intellect,  with  its  power  of  apprehending  and  diffusing  tmth) 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  aptly  represented  by  that  holj  lamp,  will  not 
He  who  is  the  Truth  be  as  aptly  symbolised  1  He  who  ii  the 
Eternal  Word  is  the  Qreat  Teacher,  the  Eternal  Revealer  of  truth,  the 
Illuminator  of  all  minds ;  and  it  is  He  who  stands  holding  the  seven 
stars  in  His  hand,  a  perfect  antitype  of  the  seven-branched  lamp.  His 
people,  who  are  to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  Word 
of  Life,  they  are  held  in  His  hands,  from  whom  all  their  light  is 
derived* 

And  if  the  ascending,  sweetly-smelling  incense  answers  to  the 
breathing  of  holy  emotion,  will  not  the  Inspirer  of  prayer,  the  Helper 
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of  our  infirmities,  He  who  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints,  be  also 
symbolised  therein  1  The  affections  are  the  special  province  of  the 
Blessed  Spirit.  To  them  He  brings  harmony ;  He  breathes  peace 
amongst  them ;  He  lifts  them  into  blessedness,  for  He  is  the  true, 
Eternal  Source  of  all  joy  and  peaca  What  better  emblem  of  His  holy 
influences  could  be  found  than  the  sweet  and  silent  fragrance  diffused 
through  the  Holy  Place,  as  the  precious  spices  were  T^onsumed  upon 
the  golden  altar  1 

And  may  we  not  say  that  the  Father — '*  Our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  " — the  Sustainer  of  all  things,  the  Providence  for  His  creatures, 
finds  a  suitable,  however  humble,  symbol  in  the  cakes  of  bread  ]  Do 
they  not  figure  to  us  the  Giver  of  all  bread,  the  daily  bread,  as  well 
for  the  body  as  the  soul — Him  "  who  holdeth  our  soul  in  life ''  ]  Nor 
is  it  without  significance  that  as  it  was  upon  every  seventh  day  that 
the  bread,  the  typical  result  of  all  human  labour,  was  laid,  a  completed 
product,  upon  the  showbread  table,  so  the  Mighty  Ci*eative  Energy 
itself,  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 

So  far  as  respects  the  mysterious  diversity  of  Persons  here  figured 
forth  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  there  was  One  in  whom  dwelt ''  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Oodhead  bodily ; "  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  we  find  Him  speaking  of  Himself  not  only  as  "  the  Light  of 
the  world,''  but  as  **  the  Bread  that  cometh  down  from  Heaven,"  and 
as  by  His  Spirit  present  with  His  Church  to  the  end  of  time.  In  Him 
all  these  types  of  the  tabernacle  find  their  antitype, 

Te  see  your  calling,  then,  my  brethren.  Behold  in  these  emblems 
at  once  of  holy  worship,  and  of  the  Holy  One  who  receives  that  wor- 
ship ;  behold  the  greatness,  the  glory  of  your  calling.  See  what  it  is 
to  render  acceptable  worship,  you  in  your  triune  nature,  unto  the 
Triune  God  !  Standing  before  Him,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  you  muse 
render  in  each  of  these  constituents  of  your  being,  adoring  homage  to 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

But  this  is  the  worship  of  Redeemed  humanity.  None  could 
enter  that  Holy  Place  but  the  consecrated  and  ever  newly- 
sanctified  priests  of  God,  and  their  great  charge  and  labour  concerned 
not  so  much  the  sanctuary  itself,  as  the  court  outside — that  court 
through  which  alone  the  sanctuary  could  be  approached,  and  where 
stood  the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering  and  the  lavev  of  purification. 
First,  in  view,  was  the  altar,  of  which  the  chief  and  prominent  use 
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was  the  consaming  of  a  slain  victim  by  fire.  A  victim  ''  sUin,"  let 
us  mark,  for  ^'  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission" — no 
remission  to  the  sinful  soul  bufc  by  an  acknowledgment  in  a  continu- 
ally renewed  spectacle  of  inflicted  death,  that  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
sin  against  God.  Do  we  shrink  from  such  a  sight  1  Yet  we  meet  with 
a  greater  and  more  fearful  sight  when  we  come  to  Jesus  upon  the 
cross,  to  learn  the  deeper  lesson  that  it  is  through  His  death  alone  that 
we  obtain  atonement  and  deliverance  from  condemnation.  Then  only 
are  we  enabled  to  approach  the  laver  of  sanctification,  and  receive  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  then 
only  are  we  free  to  draw  near  the  Holy  Place.  And  if  of  old  the  pri- 
vilege of  entrance  belonged  only  to  the  priests,  yet,  redeemed  by  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  consecrated  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  are  a  "  holy  priesthood,"  and  may  enter  and  partake  in 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary. 

But,  let  me  repeat,  we  must  be  consecrated  for  worship ;  vague 
spiritual  aspirations  will  not  avail  of  themselves  to  form  true,  complete, 
acceptable  worship  in  the  holy  temple  of  God.  That  worship  can 
only^be  offered  by  the  Bedeemed  Church  of  Gk)d,  and — glorious  thought! 
— ^it  is  an  eternal  worship  ;  for  in  these  symbols  of  the  Tabernacle  we 
find  a  prophecy  of  resurrection.  The  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit^  must 
rise  from  dissolution  if  he  is  to  render  perfect  worship  in  the  etenuJ 
temple,  where  still,  perhaps,  a  veil  shall  ever  hide  from  creature  gaze 
the  Infinite,  Unsearchable,  Unknown.  Josiah  Gilbert. 


iPtj?  ^^^^^  S^^mtx. 

Self-confidence  usually  helps  a  man  to  succeed  in  life.  There  may 
be  cases  where  it  is  so  offensively  apparent  that  it  has  an  opposite 
effect,  and  of  course  there  must  be  genuine  capacity  behind ;  but 
speaking  generally,  self-confidence  is  a  useful,  if  not  a  very  lovely  gifi 
If  two  men  of  equal  powers  begin  the  race  of  life  together,  the  self- 
confident  man  is  likely  to  distance  a  timid  and  self-distrustful  rival. 
Religioiis  history,  however,  reverses  the  common  rule.  Here  we 
might  say  self-distrust  is  strength,  self-confidence  weakness.  This  is 
pre-eminently  true  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Many  of  those 
whose  labours  in  the  Church  have  been  most  suooessful  in  the  tnie 
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sense  of  that  mnch-abuaed  word,  paused  long  and  donbtfiillj  on  the 
threshold  of  their  work,  and  perhaps  turned  awaj  more  than  once 
from  responsibilities  which  seemed  too  great.  We  have  an  example 
of  this  in  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  Few  names  are  held  in 
more  reverence  in  the  Church  of  Germany  than  that  of  Philip  Jacob 
Spener.  As  a  preacher,  and  as  a  Protestant  *^  spiritual  director/'  he 
accomplished  a  work  which  gives  him  a  place  among  the  greatest 
religious  teachers  of  the  German  people.  And  his  work  was 
essentially  a  practical  work — a  work  which  influenced  the  people  as 
a  whole.  Yet  for  many  years  of  his  life  Spener  believed  himself 
quite  unfit  for  any  position  which  would  bring  him  into  close  contact 
with  men.  How  it  came  about  that  he  discovered  his  mistake,  we 
shall  briefly  narrate. 

In  the  year  1659,  while  still  a  young  man  lecturing  on  logic  and 
metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  he  received  an  invi- 
tation to  become  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Strasburg.  In 
Strasburg  he  had  been  educated,  and  he  had  already  lectured  within 
the  walls  of  its  university.  He  accepted  the  call  with  reluctance, 
for  although  it  was  promotion  in  a  worldly  sense,  he  shrank  from  its 
responsibilities ;  and  he  had  not  been  long  in  Strasburg  ere  he  ex- 
changed it  for  a  post  which  required  that  its  occupant  should 
preach  only,  but  which  had  no  pastoral  duties  connected  with 
it  His  reason  for  preferring  the  latter  was  that  as  we  have 
said,  he  considered  himself  unfit  for  any  post  which  required 
him  to  come  much  in  contact  with  other  men.  His  da3r8  had  been 
spent  mostly  within  the  walls  of  universities,  first  as  a  student  and 
afterwards  as  lecturer.  His  disposition  and  his  religious  views  had 
kept  him  from  mixing  much  in  society,  and  although  still  a  young 
man,  he  was  regarded  both  by  himself  and  others  as  a  grave  recluse, 
more  likely  to  write  books  on  his  favourite  rabbinical  literature,  or 
on  metaphysics,  than  to  move  the  hearts  of  men,  or  begin  a 
revolutionary  movement  in  the  Church  of  Germany.  An  amusing 
story  is  told  in  connection  with  his  marriage,  which  shows  how 
morbidly  conscious  he  was  of  his  unworldlike  disposition  and  ways. 
His  mother  introduced  him  to  a  young  lady  named  Susannah 
Erhardt,  and  recommended  her  to  him  as  a  suitable  wife.  He 
objected,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  afraid  to  marry  a  young  wife. 
He  feared  she  might  be  repelled  by  his  grave  and  reserved  manners. 
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^*  It  woiild  be  better,"  he  said,  ''  to  many  a  widow  wbo  had  been 
formerlj  imited  to  a  morose  husband,  as  she  would  more  easily 
aocustom  herself  to  him."  He  married  Susannah  Erhardt,  nofcwith- 
standing,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  union  was  one  of 
unbroken  happiness. 

After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Strasburg  as  '*  free  preacher," 
or  preacher  without  pastoral  duties,  Spener  was  invited  to  fill  an 
important  position  in  the  imperial  town  of  Frankfort  It  was  the 
first  charge  in  the  city  to  which  he  was  called,  and  as  incuiube&t  of 
it  he  became  the  official  president  of  the  clergy  of  the  town.  It  was 
not  a  position  such  as  Spener  would  have  courted,  but  he  believed  in 
''  the  leadings  of  Providence,"  and  thinking  he  saw  them  in  this  call, 
he  went  to  Frankfort  without  murmuring.  By  this  time  he  seems 
to  have  perceived  that  it  was  Grod's  will  that  he  should  be  the  pastor 
of  his  flock  as  well  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

There  was  but  little  religious  life  in  Frankfort  when  Spener  went 
there.  There  was  abundant  confessional  zeal,  but  little  true  pietj. 
The  dry  scholastic  discourses  of  the  clergy  scarcely  touched  the  people  at 
alL  In  a  book  which  Spener  published  somewhat  later,  called  ?ia 
Beeideria — it  was  the  fashion  to  call  things  by  Latin  names  in  those 
days — he  thus  gives  his  impressioa  of  the  religious  condition  of  his 
country  : — ''  If  with  Christian  and  somewhat  enlightened  eyes  we 
look  abroad  upon  the  condition  of  the  Christian  world,  we  shall  feel 
disposed  to  say  with  Jeremiah,  '  O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and 
mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for 
my  people !  * " 

As  a  preacher  Spener  was  earnest  and  uigent.  He  spoke  often  and 
urgently  of  the  need  of  holiness  of  life,  ''  without  which,"  he  said, 
'^  Christianity  was  but  a  seeming  thing,  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God."  *'  The  freedom  won  for  us  by  Christy"  to  quote  hii  own 
words  again,  ''  does  not  consist  in  freedom  to  sin,  but  in  freedom  fiom 
sin."  His  words  were  not  in  vain,  and  kindled  holy  longings  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  his  hearers.  It  was  natural  that  a  desire  should 
arise  among  such  persons  for  some  bond  of  union  and  means  of  fellow- 
ship. This  they  found  in  the  famed  CoUegia  FieiaiU^  which  were 
just  what  we  should  call  Bible  readings  in  our  days.  Spener  has 
himself  given  us  a  narrative  of  their  origin.  A  number  of  godly 
people  on  one  occasion  complained  to  him  that  they  found  it  very 
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difficult  to  mix  in  ordinaiy  society,  without  coming  away,  with  a 
guilty  conscience.  Even,  they  said  in  the  company  of  those  who  made 
a  profession  of  religion,  one  never  heard  any  talk  about  Gk>d  or  the 
Saviour,  or  anything  that  tended  to  edification.  Worldly  matters, 
nonsense  and  jesting  formed  the  whole  talk.  They  desired,  they 
said,  some  opportunity  for  godly  men  meeting  together,  and  talking 
of  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  To  meet  their  wishes,  Spener' 
instituted  a  meeting  in  his  own  house.  Twice  a  week  the  pastor's 
study  was  thrown  open,  and  there  gathered  in  it  an  assembly  of  men 
and  women  of  all  ranks ;  for  unlike  too  many  modern  Bible  readings j 
that  in  Spener's  study  was  as  open  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich.  He 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  short  prayer,  then  a  portion  of 
the  Bible  was  read — sometimes  a  portion  of  a  religious  book, 
although  that  practice  was  latterly  abandoned,  and  only  the  Bible 
read — and  afterwards  a  general  conversation  took  place  on  the  topics 
suggested  by  the  reading.  Theological  disputation  was  forbidden,  as 
also  the  introduction  of  trivial  talk  :  it  was  understood  that  the 
purpose  of  the  gathering  was  mutual  edification.  All  this  looks  very 
admirable  but  also  very  common-place  to  us,  but  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  strait-waistcoat  of  the  Lutheranism  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  it  was  joyful  freedom. 

By  the  opponents  of  earnest  spiritual  life,  both  clerical  and  lay, 
the  meetings  were  spoken  of  as  most  obnoxious  innovations,  dangerous 
to  good, order,  and  certain  to  lead  to  schism.  Such  men  denounced 
them  with  a  fierce  passion,  and  a  violence  of  language  almost  in- 
credible, when  we  remember  that  all  that  Spener  and  his  friends  did, 
was  to  meet  tpgether  and  converse  about  the  Bible.  But  notwith- 
standing the  opposition,  the  Collegia  PietaUa  not  only  flourished  in 
Frankfort,  but  spread  to  other  towns.  They  became  in  a  sense  the 
symbols  of  the  newly  awakened  spiritual  life,  and  were  the  first  of 
the  many  valuable  institutions  which  Pietism  gave  to  Germany. 
Spener  did  much  work  in  his  after  ministry  for  the  religious 
awakening  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  was  indeed  the  founder  of 
that  form  of  religious  life  called  Pietism,  which  is  still  a  living  power 
in  Germany ;  and  its  birth,  or  at  all  events  its  first  coming  into 
visibility,  may  be  dated  from  the  Collegia  Fietatis  in  the  pastor's 
study  in  Frankfort  John  Gibb. 
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There  is  more  of  deep  tragedy,  failure  and  disappointment  in  the  life 
of  Sanl  tHan  in  the  history  of  any  one  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
To  see  this  man,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  most  important  transition 
periods  of  Israel's  history,  selected  by  Gk>d  out  of  an  obscure  family 
to  ]>e  the  first  king — ^having  in  his  favour  and  for  his  help  Divine 
aid,  gi'eat  popularity,  and  the  friendship  and  oounsel  of  Samuel,  the 
wisest,  best,  and  noblest  man  then  living — during  all  his  not  short 
reign  engaged  in  wars  with  several  neighbouring  nations — oontend- 
ing  with  a  very  disorganised  condition  of  things  in  Israel — ^himself  at 
the  beginning  being  but  an  ordinary  man,  then  coming  under  noble 
and  divine  impulses,  but  not  appreciating  them  sufficiently,  or  strictly 
obeying  them,  and  on  that  account  lapsing  more  and  more  into  melan- 
choly, misery,  blindness,  and  sin — tossed  about  by  conflicting 
emotions,  repenting  and  sinning — doing  right,  then  doing  wrong — ^but 
all  the  while  sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  deteriorating,  until  the  last 
great  act  of  the  tragedy  is  consummated  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Gilboa,  when  Israel  fled  broken  and  dismayed  before  their  stem 
Philistine  enemies,  when  three  of  Saul's  sons  fell  in  battle,  and 
he  himself  met  with  his  ignominious  and  suicidal  death — ^to 
trace  all  this  fills  the  heart  with  tenderness  and  regret,  which  finds 
its  most  fitting  expression  in  the  eloquent  funeral  lament  of  David, 
"  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  Thy  high  places.  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  !  "  * 

Saul's  personal  appearance  is  more  clearly  described  than  that  of 
any  one  else  mentioned  in  Scripture.     He  was  tall.    **  There  was  not 
among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he ;  from  his 
shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  peopla"    To 
tallness  he  added  stateliness  and  grace,  for  when  he  stood  among  the 
people  Samuel  could  say  of  him,  '*  See  ye  him,  look  at  him,  whom 
the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the 
people."  f     It  was  partly  on  this  account  that  he  was  at  first  so  well 
received  by  the  people,  and  retained  so  large  a  share  of  popularity  to 
the  end  of  his  life.     He  was  active,  swift,  strong,  skilful,  brave,  and 
as  an  archer  among  a  tribe  of  archers  he  excelled. 

♦  2  Samuol  i.  19-27.  t  1  Samuel  x.  24. 
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It  is  very  important  and  suggestive  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
a  record  of  only  a  part  of  Saul's  life ;  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of 
almost  all  Scripture  characters,  from  Noah  and  Abraham  to  Paul  and 
John. 

He  must  have  been  more  than  forty  years  of  age  when  he  becomes 
known  to  us,  since  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  his  son  Jonathan 
was  old  enough  to  be  in  command  of  a  very  important  miUtary  post. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  early  history.  We  have  a  full  account 
of  the  events  associated  with  his  elevation  to  regal  power;  but 
of  his  long  reign  we  really  know  very  little.  That  which  we  do 
know  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  events  which  revealed  his 
alienation  from  God  and  justified  his  rejection.  For  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  Saul  was  very  active,  engaged  in  many  wars, 
and  occupied  in  many  attempts  to  repress  evil,  to  reform  abuses, 
and  consolidate  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  a 
period  of  rapid  national  development.  But  of  most  of  this  we 
have  only  incidental  notices.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  read  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  47,  '^  So  Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel,  and  fought 
against  all  his  enemies  on  every  side,  against  Moab,  and  against  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  against  Edom,and  against  the  kings  of  Nobah, 
and  whithersoever  he  turned  himself  he  vexed  them ;  "  and  that  is  all 
we  know  of  these  wars.  So,  again,  we  are  incidentally  told  that  ''he 
cut  off  those  who  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards  out  of  the 
land,"  but  when^  or  how,  or  wherefore  we  are  nowhere  told.  So  it 
was  with  other  events,  as  the  false,  strange,  unjust  slaughter  of  the 
Gibeonites,  of  whom  we  are  told  nothing  until  we  come  to  the  life  of 
David.* 

How  was  it  that  this  man,  whose  first  movements  towards  the  throne 
came  not  so  much  by  the  will  of  the  people  or  the  desire  of  Samuel, 
as  by  the  will  of  God,  should  gradually  have  so  deteriorated,  incurred 
the  Divine  anger  and  rejection,  and  at  length  so  miserably  have  pe- 
rished 1  The  key  to  the  comprehension  of  this  is  found  in  the  relations 
of  Saul,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  the  king  of  Israel,  to  God. 

He  had  not  to  rule  as  king  in  any  absolute,  oriental  sense  of  the 
term.  Such  kings  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  They  do  as  they 
choose.     At  their  own  pleasure  they  make  peace  and  war.     They 

*-  2  Samuel  xii. 
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slaj  whom  they  will  They  make  laws,  they  abrogate  lawa^  they  defy 
hiwB.  Now  thus  it  could  not  be  with  Saul,  becauae  God  was  the 
tme  King  of  IsraeL  The  laws  were  already  maile,  nor  coald  they  be 
altered  by  any  man,  and  a  human  king  was  to  be  but  the  image,  the 
representative,  and  the  servant  of  the  Divine  King,  in  a  far  deepet 
and  more  thorough  sense  than  the  governor  of  a  distant  colony  is 
but  the  representative  of  England's  greatness  and  supremacy.  This 
was  Saul's  tme  position,  but  he  did  not  imderstand  it,  he  fretted 
under  it^  he  evaded  its  responsibilitiea,  and  at  length  revolted  from 
it 

Saul's  nature  was  not  intellectually  great  or  noble,  nor  was  he  a  man 
of  deep  religious  principle,  though  he  was  not  without  religious  aspira- 
tions and  impulsea  Had  he  been  one  or  the  other,  it  would  probably 
have  saved  him  from  ruin.  As  ii  was,  exaltation  from  an  obscure 
station  to  kingly  rank  soon  tempted  him  towards  self-will  and  pride, 
and  these  led  on  to  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  law  of  God,  and  to  great 
crimes. 

His  first  offence  occurred  very  early  in  hia  reign.  His  accmsion  to 
the  throne  stimulated  the  Philistines  to  retain  their  supremacy  over 
Israel,  and  they  had  garrisons  here  and  there  in  the  land.  Saul,  too,  had 
a  small  army  of  3,000  men.  A  conflict  between  these  brought  on  a  most 
formidable  Philistine  invasion.  Saul  had  been  told  by  Samuel  that 
in  all  difficult  exigencies  he  should  resort  to  Gilgal,  the  holy  place,  and 
wait  at  least  seven  days  for  him,  as  the  authorized  medium  throngh 
whom  he  might  learn  what  was  the  will  of  God.  This  command,  like 
the  prohibition  laid  on  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  was  expressly  de- 
signed to  try  Saul,  and  to  read  the  thoughts  of  hia  heart.  He  did  not 
endure  the  trial.  He  indeed  went  to  Gilgal  and  waited  there,  but  the 
fear  of  the  people,  the  dispersion  of  some  of  his  men,  and  his  own 
impetuosity  induced  him  not  to  wait  the  whole  time.  Before  the 
seven  days  were  ended,  he  took  the  control  of  affairs  into  his  own 
hands,  and  himself  ordered  the  appointed  sacrifice  to  be  offered.  Thus 
he  slighted  Samuel,  disobeyed  the  command  of  God,  and  usurped  a 
power  which  properly  could  not  be  his.     1  Samuel  xiiL  13. 

It  may  seem  at  first  that  the  judgment  was  a  harsh  one  for  the 
offence,  but  we  must  remember  that  unconditional  surrender  to  the 
will  of  Gk>d  is  the  law  for  all  men, — ^that  the  method  of  prooediue 
advised  was  Divinely  instituted,  and  had  been  resorted  to  by  the  Israel- 
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ites  on  great  national  emergencies  for  the  past  600  years^  and  that  now 
they  had  a  king,  it  was  especially  important  that  both  he  and  they 
should  learn  that  God  was  still  their  Supreme  Kuler,  and  would  not 
abate  the  least  of  His  claims.  If  lenity  had  been  shown  in  this  case, 
it  would  have  been  the  worst  possible  precedent  for  all  futui'e  time. 
If  we  look  merely  at  the  external  act  of  the  sin,  it  does  not  seem  great ; 
but  if  we  look  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  disobedience,  which  is 
the  essence  of  all  sin,  and  which  can  be  exhibited  as  really  in  little 
transactions  as  in  great  ones.  Samuel,  as  a  Divinely  gifted  man,  very 
likely  saw  the  rising  self-will,  pride,  impetuosity,  and  desire  to  do 
as  he  pleased,  which  were  Saul's  besetting  sins,  and  which  needed  to 
be  restrained  and  rebuked.  They  were  rebuked.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  Saul  if  he  had  learnt  henceforth  to  obey.  But  his 
sudden,  unlooked-for  elevation  disturbed  a  mind  not  unlikely  tainted 
by  insanity,  and  certainly  neither  strong  nor  well  balanced. 

Unfortunately  it  usually  happens  that  the  natures  which  need 
guidance  most  are  slowest  to  accept  it  Had  he  been  wise  and 
humble,  he  would  have  continually  consulted  the  law  of  Qod,  and  made 
Samuel  his  most  trusted  adviser.  But  his  zeal  without  discretion,  his 
impetuosity  ^without  judgment,  his  love  of  the  exercise  of  power, 
without  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others,  drew  him  into  evil  ways. 
We  have  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the  next-recorded  great  event. 
Jonathan,  by  a  great  deed  of  courage,  brought  on  an  important 
battle  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Philistines,  and  the  latter  were 
defeated.  Early  in  the  day,  and  in  the  ardour  of  his  desire  to  pursue 
and  slay  the  Philistines,  Saul  foolishly  and  rashly  adjured  the  people, 
saying,  "  Cursed  be  the  man  that  eateth  any  food  until  the  evening, 
that  I  may  be  avenged  on  mine  enemies."  1  Samuel  xiv.  24.  This 
marred  the  completeness  of  the  victory,  for  the  people  became 
faint  and  weary  through  fasting,  and  could  not  vigorously  press  the 
pursuit.  Then  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  long  fasting  led  the  people, 
in  their  eagerness  to  eat,  to  violate  the  Divine  law  by  taking  flesh 
with  the  blood  in  it.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Jonathan,  ignorant 
of  his  Other's  rash  vow,  had  eaten  honey  as  he  ran  in.  hot  pursuit  of 
the  Philistines,  and  for  this  his  father  felt  it  necessary  to  put  him  to 
death.  He  was  saved,  for  the  people  justly  exclaimed, ''  Shall  Jonathan 
die  1"  1  Sam.  xiv.  45  ;  but  it  was  a  transaction  injurious  to  the  king 
alike  in  his  relations  to  his  son,  his  subjects,  and  God. 
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Another  event  markedly  revealed  the  reiactanoe  of  Saul  to  obej 
God 

He  was  expreHSly  commanded  to  go  and  extirpate  the  AmaleldteB, 
whose  hostility  to  the  Israelites  was  inveterate,  and  who  had  not  hj 
repentance  averted  the  doom  which  for  550  long  years  had  been  de- 
layed. Instead  of  literally  doing  as  he  was  commanded,  he  went  and 
did  as  much  of  the  will  of  God  as  pleased  him  Thus  he  pleased  him- 
self, not  God.  Whether  Sanl's  motive  was  covetousness,  ostentation,  or 
self-will,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire ;  this  is  clear,  on  a  definite  and 
important  occasion  he  set  aside  the  Divine  will  that  he  might  gratify 
his  own.  This  was  of  the  very  essence  of  godlessness  and  rebellion,  and 
it  sealed  his  rejection.  Stem,  sorrowful,  and  clear  are  the  terms  in  which 
Samuel  reveals  his  sin  and  his  punishment  (1  Samuel  xv.  22,  23),  and 
these  two  men  never  in  the  flesh  met  again.  If  Saul  had  truly  repented, 
and  sought  God  with  all  his  heart,  he  would  have  been  forgiven ; 
but  alas  !  this  he  did  not  do.  His  rejection  disclosed  some  of  Ids  wont 
faults,  and  he  became  more  reckless,  impulsive,  lawless,  suspicious,  and 
wretched.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  him,  and  an  evil 
spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him,  1  Samuel  xvi.  14.  What  was 
tlus  1  We  must  not  think  of  it  as  if  God  sent  evil  to  Saul  to  make  him 
evil,  for  God  will  not  do  that  to  any  man.  It  means  rather  that 
according  to  the  great  Divine  law  of  punishment  and  retributioD, 
Saul  began  to  reap  in  misery  as  he  had  sown  in  sin. 

It  ^'  was  not  merely  a  feeling  of  depression  on  account  of  his  rejec- 
tion, which  grew  into  melancholy,  and  occasionally  broke  out  into  fits 
of  insanity; "  it  was  also  the  deepening  spirit  of  evil  getting  more  and 
more  power  over  him,  because  he  did  not  strive  against  it.  It  is  a 
solemn  fact  which  all,  and  especially  the  young,  need  to  lay  to  hearty 
that  if  we  give  way  to  evil  it  will  enslave,  degrade,  and  p\miBh  ufl. 
The  power  of  sin  to  curse  and  to  crush  is  one  of  the  most  awful  things 
in  the  universe.  Poor  Saul !  he  would  not  have  Gk>d  to  be  his  King 
— ^what  could  God  do  but  leave  him  to  himself) — and  then  see  what  a 
wreck  and  ruin  he  became  ! 

Sin  and  misery  henceforth  alternated  in  his  life.  We  may  pity  his 
misery,  but  we  must  condemn  his  sin ;  nor  should  we  forget  that  the 
former  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  latter.  How  depressed  he  be- 
came we  see  in  the  solicitude  and  sympathy  of  his  courtien,  who 
advised  that  David  should  come,^and  by  the  sweet  music  of  his  haip 
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cbase  away  the  evil  spirit  from  him.*     How  jealous  he  became  we 

see  when  the  women  of  Israel  sang,  ''  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 

but  David  his  ten  thousands,"  and  wrathful  and  displeased,  he  '*  eyed 

David  distrustfully  from  that  day  and  forward."  f     How  passionate 

he  became  we  see  in  his  attem2)ts  to  kill  David  with  his  own  hand. 

How  cunning  and  deceitful  he  became  we  see  in  his  repeated  attempts 

to  get  David  into  his  power^  or  to  have  him  slain  by  means  of  Jonathan 

and  Michal,  and  by  sending  him  on  expeditions  full  of  danger.  |    How 

disturbed  and  restless  he  became,  we  see  in  his  fear  of  David,  in  his 

long  and  vindictive  pursuits  of  him,  in  his  distrust  of  his  own  children, 

and  in  his  pitiable,  sad,  and  imbecile  complaint  to  his  courtiers.  § 

How  cruel  he  became  is  seen  in  his  most  sacrilegious,  unjust  and 

unfair  slaughter  of  eighty-five  innocent  priests  and  all  that  belonged 

to  them.  II     How  desolate  be  became  is  seen  in  that  he  gradually 

alienated  from  himself  Samuel  his  noblest  adviser,  David  his  bravest 

and  ablest  subject,  Abiathar    the  faithful  priest,  Michal  his  own 

daughter,  and  greatest  loss  of  all,  was  forsaken  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod 

which    at    the  first  had  so    graciously   visited    him.     How  fitful 

and  changeable  he  became  is  seen  in  his  alternate  love  and  hate 

and  confidence  and  distrust  of  David,  in  his  zeal   for   God's  law 

and  his  violation  of  God's  law,  in  his  sinning  and  repenting  and 

repenting  and  sinning.     And  then  the  awful  tragedy  culminated  in 

the  visit  to  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  the  gloomy,  disastrous  battle  of 

Oiiboa.    See  this  man  who,  when  we  first  meet  with  him,  is  going  to 

the  man  of  God  that  he  may  get  light  from  heaven  on  his  way,  at 

last,  af^r  he  had  alienated  or  sorely  vexed  by  self-will,  passion,  caprice, 

and  jealousy,  so  much  Divine  and  human  regard,  taming  for  relief 

from  anxious  fear  to  one  imputed  to  derive  hev  inspiration  from  fiends 

or  from  the  dead !    What  lessons  and  warnings  does  this  man's  course 

8ngg«rt  1 

1st — His  sins,  errors,  and  misfortunes  may  all  be  traced  to  this — 
prosperity,  developing  self-will,  which  chafes  under  Divine  restraints, 
and  finally  revolts  from  them. 

2nd. — Passion  and  self-will  may  draw  their  victim  over  the 
boundary  line  which  separates  insanity  from  rationality. 


♦  1  earn.  xvi.  14.  f  1  Sam.  xviii.  6-11.  t  1  Sam.  xviii.  12-30. 

§  1  Sam.  XIX.  to  xxvii.  H  1  Sam.  xxii.  6-28. 
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3rd. — ^We  see  how  the  sinful  and  lawless  course  is  sure  to  he  deterio- 
rating to  the  nature,  and  is  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  the  outward 
Ufe. 

4th. — We  see  in  Saul  what  a  man  booomes  without  Gknl :  in  David 

what  a  man  becomes  with  God. 

Edwabd  Storbow. 


The  Supemaiural  in  Natwre :  a  Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science, 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Some  hasty  critics,  when  an  author  proposes  to  verify  by  free  use  of 
science  the  presence  of  the  supernatural  in  nature,  accuse  him  of 
attempting  to  '*  square  the  circle."  If  he  define  "  nature  "  so  as  to 
include  therein  its  matter  and  its  forces,  its  atoms  and  their  behaviour, 
these  critics  maintain  that  he  has  left  no  place  for  the  '^  super- 
natural"  Whatever  happens  "  in  nature"  must,  they  say,  be  "  natnnl,'' 
and  not  f '  supernatural,''  and  similarly  whatever  has  ever  been  done 
or  thought  or  said  by  man  must  be  human  and  not  superhuman.  We 
cannot  (say  they)  transcend  the  universe  in  which  we  dwell,  nor  oat- 
soar  the  atmosphere  through  which  we  fly.  The  anonymous  and  very 
able  book  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  reply  to  this  sophism,  and  to 
verify  by  scientific  detail  and  careful  accumulation  of  fact,  not  onlj 
that  we  CAN  transcend  all  that  may  with  any  show  of  reason  be  called 
nature,  but  that  we  muat  and  do  accomplish  this  feat ;  that  ereiy- 
where  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  unexplained  and  absolute  b^ginmngs 
of  phcBuomena ;  that  the  visible^  tangible,  audible,  sensible  univene 
has  its  origin  in  the  invisible  and  snpersensual,  towards  which  we 
can  only  fly  on  the  wings  of  imagination  and  faith,  but  which  wiogs 
are  put  by  believer  and  scientist  alike  into  constant  requisition. 

The  Divine  Revelation  of  the  processes  of  creation  is  compared  tt 
great  length  with  the  facts  of  science,  and  the  author  moves  forward 
perhaps  too  rapidly  towards  a  fully  expressed  Christiimity  as  not 
incompatible  with  scientific  truth.  The  questions  and  detaik  are  ao 
multiform  and  abundant,  and  the  argument  so  manifold,  that  we  hare 
no  space  to  discuss  it  fully,  and  if  we  were  to  exhibit  one  portion  of 
the  argument  it  would  give  an  unfair  impression  of  the  many-sided- 
ness and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  whole.  We  think  the  eSdd 
of  the  reasoning  would  be  augmented  if  compressed  into  some^^itt 
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smaller  compass.  The  great  burden  if  the  book  is  to  show  that  the 
''  origin  "  of  every  atom,  molecule,  and  vibration,  that  the  source 
of  all  life  and  beauty  ''is  in  the  energy  above  and  beyond 
nature,  which  comes  down  into  nature."  We  entirely  agree  with 
the  purport  and  drift  of  the  book,  and  commend  it  to 
any  of  our  readers  who  are  so  dazzled  with  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  and  the  assumptions  and  dogmatism  of  materialists 
that  they  sometimes  fancy  that  they  can  neither  see  the  face  nor  hear 
the  voice  of  their  Father,  and  who  are  stumbling  in  the  mid-day  as  in 
the  night.  To  the  unrest  of  many  minds,  this  argument  will  be  of  great 
service.  The  learning  and  scholarly  accuracy  of  the  numerous  refer- 
ences, the  fairness  of  the  representations  of  the  views  from  which 
the  author  differs,  the  reverence  and  devout  spirit  of  the  whole,  deserve 
abundant  acknowledgment. 

CongregcUumal  History ,  eantinuatum  to  1850,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Rise^  Growth,  and  Influence  of  Institutional  RepresentoHve 
Men,  and  the  Inner  Life  of  tfie  Chwrchea,  By  John  Waddinoton, 
D.D.    (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.     1878.) 

Dr.  Waddington,  with  this  fourth  and  final  volume,  has  completed 
his  laborious  task ;  and  he  has  now  given  us  a  biographical  history 
of  one  of  the  prominent  forms  of  Church  oiganization,  from  its 
earliest  symptoms  and  smallest  beginnings  to  the  date  at  which 
middle-aged  men  can  appeal  to  their  own  memory  for  the  verification 
of  his  views.  The  labour  involved  in  the  self-appointed  enterprise 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  reader.  The  sources  of 
this  history,  over  and  above  the  accessible  biographies  of  represen- 
tative men,  and  the  memorials  already  existing  of  the  activity  of 
Congregationalism  in  particular  countries,  have  been  disinterred  from 
strange  resting-places,  in  all  parts  of  England,  Holland,  and  America; 
have  been  discovered  by  sci*eening  vast  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  have  been 
arranged  with  tact  and  liveliness  by  the  indefatigable  author.  While 
we  are  anxiously  pondering  the  further  improvement  and  mutual 
interaction  of  our  present  collegiate  system,  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  learn  from  this  volume  the  humble  and  insignificant  provision 
that  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  ministry.  The  first  efforts  of  the  founders  and  fathers 
of  the  London   Missionary  Society  are  faithfully   detailed.      The 
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difficulties  they  encountered,  the  disappointments  that  cnished  their 
early  enthiisiasin  in  the  day  of  small  things,  are  well  portrayed 
But  no  reader  can  close  this  page  without  being  struck  with  the 
intensity  of  the  religiotls  life,  the  fever-heat  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
with  which  these  early  missions  were  originated.     During  the  fint 
quarter  of  this  century  Congregationalism  in  England  appears  to 
have  been  in  great  part  an  evangelistic  itinerancy,  issuing  in  tbe 
conversion  of  men  to  Gk)d,  and  the  constitution  of  Congregatioiud 
churches,  which  were  gathered  together  under  powerful  preachers 
from  an  outlying  world  of  gross  indifference  and  animaHsm.    Yery 
numerous  and  interesting  details  are  brought  together  by  our  author. 
Many  distinguished  men  who  have  recently  left  us  appear  in  thefle 
pages  in  association  with  each  other.    Boby,  Raffles,  Binney,  Edward 
Williams,  Pye-Smith,  Joseph  Fletcher,  Robert  McAll,  Ely  and  Hamil- 
ton, Harris  and  Parsons,  and   not   a  few   whose  hoary  hairs  are 
crowned  with  a  true  glory,  and  who  are  still,  thank  God,  among  tu, 
live  again  in  these  records.     Some  of  the  biographic  details  will  be 
new  to  many  readers.     Once  more  the  tragic  story  of  the  Martyr  of 
Demerara  thrills  us  with  indignation,  and  the  death-bed  of  McAll 
subdues  and  softens  our  heart.     We  heartily  congratulate  the  author 
upon  the  success  with  which  he  has  effected  his  difficult  task. 

BiblicO'TheologiocU  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek.  By  Hsbmabv 
Creher,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Greifswald.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  the  Second  Edition,  with  additional  Matter 
and  Corrections  by  the  Author.  By  William  TJbwick,  M.A. 
(T.  and  T.  Clark.     1878.) 

We  have  long  valued  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  was 
translated  by  Dr.  Simon  and  Mr.  XJrwick,  but  think  that  Mr. 
Urwick,  in  his  extremely  modest  introduction  to  this  seoond  edition, 
hardly  does  justice  to  himself  or  its  augmented  valua  The  additicmal 
matter  is  very  important,  and  many  of  the  principal  articles  are  now 
rewritten  and  arranged  with  much  greater  skill  than  in  the  ^ni 
edition.  The  volume  is  a  handsome  quarto,  and  is  replete  with  the 
information  which  students  of  New  Testament  Greek  espedally 
desire,  viz.,  a  fit  and  full  dissertation  on  the  changes  in  connotatiofi, 
which  the  Hellenic  vocabulary  underwent  as  it  took  upon  itself  the 
lurden  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  Divine  revelation  to  Oreek-speaking 
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people.  Many  of  the  articles^  such  as  those  on  the  synonyms  of 
arfto9  and  of  at^aTTiff  and  on  the  usage  of  a77€\o$,  cXtt/s,  and  KoafM^, 
amount  to  lengthened  treatises  on  Biblical  theology.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  these  philological  problems ;  but  we  very  heartily 
commond  the  goodly  volume  to  students  of  Biblical  literature,  re- 
minding them  that  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  lexicon  of 
New  Testament  Greek,  but  simply  of  those  words  which  have 
received  some  new  turn  or  higher  note  of  meaning  in  their  usage  by 
the  sacred  writers.  Some  800  words  are  thus  illustrated,  as  against 
620  in  the  former  edition.     The  translation  is  clear  and  scholarly. 

The  Durathii  of  Future  Punishment ;  and  other  Sermons.     By  Rev. 
Charles  Short^  M.A.,  Dundee.     (James  Clarke  and  Co.) 

Discourses.    By  John  Guturie,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Glasgow.     (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

Two  volumes  of  sermons  of  exceptional  interest.  Dr.  Guthrie, 
whose  obituary  we  grieve  to  be  called  upon  to  introduce  into  the  pre- 
sent number  of  this  magazine,  did,  before  leaving  his  attached  friends 
at  Glasgow,  prepare  this  interesting  memorial  of  his  ministry  as  his 
legacy  of  love.  His  style  of  treating  Biblical  themes  is  familiar  to 
our  readers.  He  has  frequently  made  valuable  contributions  to  our 
pages.  His  last  communication  with  us  promised,  if  all  were  well, 
that  he  would  send  an  article  from  the  great  calms  of  the  Pacific — 
"  A  voice  from  the  great  sea,''  it  was  to  have  been  called.  Instead 
of  this  we  have  a  voice  sounding  earnest  and  strong  from  the  other 
side  of  a  deeper,  broader  sea,  on  which  for  him  there  is  perfect  rest, 
and  on  whoso  waters  now  shines  an  unclouded  glory.  The  discourses 
before  us  are  divided  into  three  groups — "  Sermons  preached  on 
special  occasions  ;"  "  Sermons  on  difficult  texts,"  and  *' miscellaneous 
sermons,*'  some  of  the  latter  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  this 
journal.  The  volume  is  thus  more  varied  in  character  and  scope 
than  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  a  collection  of  sermons.  A  fervent, 
glowing  expression  is  given  to  fundamental  truth,  an  effort  made  to 
grapple  with  some  of  the  most  puzzling  problems,  and  a  poetic  and 
imaginative  handling  of  some  of  the  finest  positions  of  the  sacred 
history. 

Mr.  Short's  sermons  give  the  impression  of  very  remarkable  mental 
force  and  self-repression.     The  strength,  lucidity,  and  originality  of 
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these  disoourseEi  recall  to  us  the  TJmveTBity  Sermons  oi  the  kle 
Canon  Mozley.  Everj  theme  is  handled  with  a  distinct  homiletic 
motive,  and  because  a  fire  was  burning  in  the  preacher's  soul.  More* 
over,  while  they  reveal  prolonged  mosing,  they  suggest  a  sadden 
crystallization  into  really  brilliant  form«  The  sermons  on  "the 
duration  of  future  punishment "  correspond  with  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Cox  and  Canon  Farrar,  though  prepared  independently 
of  i*ecent  deliverances  and  controversies.  We  will  not  discosB  in 
this  place  the  extent  of  our  differences  from  him.  The  larger 
part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  other  matters,  ''The 
nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  worship/'  "The  irrefiostible 
God,"  "God's  Church  wider  than  man's,"  "All  things  sie 
yours,"  are  sermons  of  singular  power,  as  also ''  The  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  modem  Ufa"  The  sermon  entitled  ''  Christian  evolution " 
seems  to  us  incorrectly  entitled,  unless  by  ''  evolution,"  in  the 
"  Christian "  sense,  the  author  means  the  successive  applicatinn 
within  the  same  sphere  of  the  touch  of  the  Creative  EEand.  Bat 
''creation"  and  "evolution"  are  two  methods  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other.  That  Gk>d  should  "  rise  in  His  method  of  work  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  "  is  not  evolution  as  the  word  is  now  used 
by  those  who  are  anxious  to  eliminate  from  everything  but  the 
primordial  characteristics  of  ultimate  atoms  all  trace  or  need  of 
Divine  workmanship  or  direction.  There  are  not  a  few  who  having 
travelled  as  far  as  this  do,  like  the  old  Greeks,  proclaim  these  very 
primordial  atoms  with  all  their  powers  to  be  eternal.  Mr.  Short 
is  profoundly  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  universa  We  heartily 
commend  this  strong,  devout  and  earnest  volume  to  all  who  wish 
for  a  fresh  sense  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  not  because  we  agree 
with  all  that  is  said,  for  we  do  not,  but  because  it  combines  original 
reflection  with  a  reverent  and  evangelic  spirit,  and  because  the  work- 
manship is  so  refined  and  good. 

Our  English  Bible:  its   Translations  and  Translators,     By  John 
Stoughton,  D.D.     (London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.) 

This  valuable  work  is  by  no  means  a  mere  excerpt  from  the 
numerous  and  learned  treatises  which  have  been  written  on  this 
fruitful  thema  It  ia  true  that  Drs.  Anderson,  TregelleSy  Westoot^ 
Eadie,  Moulton,  and  Stevens  have  all  done  conspicaous  serrioe  in 
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this  field,  and  Dr.  Stoughton  has  made  ample  use  of  their  re- 
searches, but  he  has  been,  as  he  tells  us,  for  more  than  forty 
years  an  independent  student  of  this  fascinating  department  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  England,  and  his  judgment 
on  numerous  disputed  questions  is  weighty  and  singularly 
free  from  hazardous  speculation  or  undue  dogmatism.  He  begins 
his  record  with  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  earliest  attempts  to 
throw  into  vernacular  English  the  words  of  Divine  revelation,  and 
has  given  due  weight  to  Mr.  Stevens's  researches  and  discoveries. 
He  has  cleared  up  some  difficulties  appertaining  to  the  earliest  and 
later  forms  of  Wycliffe's  version,  and  the  dates  of  William  Tyndale's 
earliest  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  He  has  told  the  story  of 
Tyndale's  labours  and  martyrdom  with  fine  tact  and  great  impressive- 
ness,  and  followed  the  career  of  the  translation  and  the  translatoins  from 
England  to  Holland,  Germany,  and  Geneva,  until  he  lands  us 
among  the  co-operating  companies  still  at  work  in  America  and  in 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  on  their  task  of  careful  revision.  The 
volume  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  it  will  rank  among  the  most 
thoughtful,  learned,  and  useful  products  of  the  fertile  pen  of  this 
accomplished  scholar  and  divino. 


The  Biblical  Museum.  Old  Testament.  Vol  I  11.^  containing  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  and  1  and  2  SamueL  By  J.  Comper  Gray.  (Elliot 
Stock.  1878.)  We  welcome  a  further  instalment  of  Mr.  Gray's  pains- 
taking work.  He  has  crowded  much  into  a  narrow  compass,  and 
the  variety  of  illustrative  quotations  from  all  quarters  gives  a  speciality 
to  his  comments.  He  loses  sight  of  no  passage  that  suggests  a 
practical  comment,  and  if  he  does  not  remove  all  the  difficulties  that 
arise,  he  not  unfrequently  offers  sagacious  hints.  The  references  to 
the  sermons  that  have  been  published  on  celebrated  texts  will  be 
useful  to  those  who  have  access  to  a  good  library. — Studies  in  Physical 
Science.  By  W.  J.  Miller,  C.E.  (Marlborough  and  Co.  1878.)  Mr. 
Miller  has  here  collected  some  popular  descriptions  of  great  physical 
objects,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  whirlwinds,  eta,  and  also  some 
simple  expositions  of  modem  methods  and  instruments  of  sdentifio 
research,  such  as  the  spectroscope  and  the  telephone,  and  has  thus 
prepared  the  reader's  mind  for  more  abundant  information.  The  title 
of  the  book  is  somewhat  misleading.     There  is  nothing  original 
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or  particularly  lucid  in  this  miscellaneous  reprint. — The  Wisdom  of 
our  Fathers,  SelecUons/rQm  the  Disccursea  of  Stephen  Charnock^  B,D., 
an  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,  WtthaMetnoir.  (Religioas 
Tract  Society.)  None  of  the  Fathers  of  our  modem  di?inity  deserves 
more  affectionate  welcome  than  Stephen  Charnock.  The  editor  has 
done  his  work  well,  and  we  trust  will  send  many  readers  of  this 
attractive  volume  to  the  great  and  deep  mine  from  which  these 
admii-ably  chosen  extracts  are  taken.  It  always  seems  to  us  that  the 
tone  of  Chamock's  mind  is  moro  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
mind  of  this  generation  than  those  of  several  of  his  compeers.  He 
confronted  many  of  the  same  problems  which  are  now  perplexing 
students,  and  he  anticipated  many  of  our  modem  method&  His  style 
is  compact, andhis  illustrations  areapt  and  oftenelegant.  His  teaching, 
moreover,  is  eminently  practical.  The  volume  is  an  admirable  com- 
panion to  those  wHcIl  contain  exoerpts  from  Luther,  Bacon,  and  South. 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock,  in  their  Christian  Knowledge  Series^  present 
us  with  shilling  editions  of  Faley's  <'  Evidences  of  Ohristianity,"  and 
of  Butler's  "  Analogy  of  Religion,  with  the  Constitution  and  Oourse  of 
Nature."  The  type  is  legible.  The  summary  of  the  respective  argu- 
ments by  the  editor,  Bev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A*,  may  be  useful  to 
the  beginner.  The  footnotes  are  not  very  weighty.  The  spirited 
effort  of  the  publishers  to  extend  ihe  drcnlation  of  these  valuaUe 
Christian  classics  deserves  thankful  recognition.'*-/nlo  &nooth  WtUers: 
By  Mary  Baskin,  author  of  **  Only  a  Life,"  etc.  (James  Clarke  and  Ca, 
Fleet  Street ;  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Paternoster  Bow.)  This  book, 
starting  with  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  girl  of  eighteen^-after  the 
fashion  of  the  <<  Diary  of  Kitty  Trevelyan,"  etc— proceeds  with  the  history 
of  sixteen  as  eventful  years  m  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  woman. 
There  are,  at  least,  five  love  stories  within  the  compass  of  our  vdinms^ 
and  some  startling  reverses  of  fortune.  A  noble  spirit  animates  the 
book,  and  in  the  description  of  work  among  the  poor  there  are  many 
touching  scenes.  There  are  a  few  inaccuracies  and  some  im- 
possibilities, but  it  is  a  story  that  would  do  good  to  most  girls;  its 
aim  is  pure  and  womanly,  its  faith  true  and  catholic.-*i(A 
Autobiography  qf  the  £ev,  Josiah  Henson.  With  Preface  by  Mis. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Edited  by  John  Lobb,  F.R.OB.  (Chmdm 
Age  Office :  Farringdon  Street)  This  needs  few  words  to  commend 
it  to  general  notice.     The  story  of  the  real  life  of  Josiah  Henson 
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is  as  wonderful  aa  the  romance  of  "  Uncle  Tom." — The  Prism :  Three* 
Tales,  By  M.  L.  Whately  and  Two  Members  of  her  Family.  Edited, 
with  a  Preface,  by  E.  J.  Whately.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  The 
title  of  this  book  explains  the  design  of  its  writers,  which  is  to 
represent  the  oneness  and  the  manifoldness  of  truth  as  of  light  The 
first  story  describes  the  sad  lives  of  two  English  girls,  who  married 
MoBlems  and  went  with  them  to  Egypt.  It  effectually  dispels  any 
glamour  which  the  picturesqueness  of  Eastern  life  may  be  apt  to  cast 
over  youthful  imaginations.  The  other  two  stories— one  of  Swiss,  the 
other  of  Spanish  life — ^are  pleasantly  told  and  healthy  in  their  tone. — 
The  Christian  H(ynie,  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Eev.  Edward 
Garbett,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Winchester,  and  late  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
Surbiton.  (Beligious  Tract  Society.)  These  lectures  are  simple  and 
practical,  and  deal  in  a  genial  and  sympathetic  spirit  with  all  the 
relationships,  as  well  as  pleasures  and  duties,  of  the  miniature  world 
of  home. 


The  Rev.  John  Guthrie,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Thjb  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the  30th  January,  1814,  in 
the  village  of  Milnathort,  in  Kinross-shire.  His  parents  were  pious 
people,  and  their  home — ^pervaded  by  holiness,  peace,  and  joy — was 
a  little  heaven  below.  In  due  time  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  received 
the  best  education  which  his  native  place  could  sup^dy.  Meanwhile, 
lovingly  and  carefully  trained  by  his  father  and  mother,  he  grew  up 
into  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  character  and  love  of  God. 
By  the  death  of  his  brother  James— who  appears  to  have  exercised  a 
potent  and  hallowed  influence  over  him — he  was  led  to  consecrate 
his  life  to  the  love  and  service  of  the  Saviour.  When  seventeen 
yeaiB  of  age  he  went  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  classics  and  philosophy,  and  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  In  1834  he  entered  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church,  in  which  many  who  have  since  risen  to  fame  were  his 
fellow-students.  Among  these  were  Dr.  James  Morison,  Dr.  Eadie, 
and  George  Gilflllan«  By  these  and  all  his  class-mates  John  Guthrie 
was  loved  and  admired,  for  his  frank,  generous  nature  and.  the 
manifold  gifts  of  which  he  had  proved  himself  the  possessor.     In  due 
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time  he  was  lioensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  according  to  PreBbyterian 
usage,  and  shortly  after  was  ordained  as  Pastor  of  the  Secession 
Chm*ch  in  Kendal,  in  the  spring  of  1839. 

But  cloudy  days  were  approaching.  In  1841  Dr.  Morison  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  Secession  Synod,  to  be  tried  for  the  heresy  of 
preaching  the  universality  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  the  salvation  of 
all  who  exercised  a  simple  faith  in  Jesus.  Sad  to  say,  Dr.  Morison 
was  first  suspended  and  then  excommunicated  for  the  preaching  of  this 
gospel.  With  courage  and  ability  Dr.  Guthrie,  both  by  tongue  and 
pen,  defended  the  doctrinal  views  of  his  friend,  and  openly  avowed  his 
belief  that  they  were  in  full  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 
For  this  he  also  was  excommunicated,  on  the  10th  May,  1843. 

Naturally  enough  the  deposed  ministers  and  such  of  the  people  ss 
agreed  with  them  met  together  for  prayer  and  consultation,  and  as  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  on  the  18th  May,  1843,  the  Evangelicsl 
Union  was  formed  in  Kilmarnock.     Only  four  ministers  took  part  in 
its  formation,  and  one  of  these  was  Dr.  Guthrie.     Along  with  Dr. 
Morison  he  taught  as  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  from  1846  till  1861,  during  which  period  he  was 
also  twice  President  of  the  Union.     In  1848  he  left  Kendal  for  Glas- 
gow, and  there  he  gathered  together  the  nucleus  of  the  laige  and 
influential  Church  of  which  Dr.  Morison  is  still  the  Senior  Pastor. 
In  1851  he  was  called  to  Greenock,  where  he  laboured  Buccessfally  for 
eleven  years.     From  thence  he  came  to  Tolmers  Square,  London, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  building  a  commodious  diapd,  in 
which  he  preached  with  much  acceptance  to  intelligent  hearers.    In 
1866  a  few  of  his  attached  friends  in  Glasgow  formed  themselves 
into  a  new  Church,  and  urgently  entreated  him  to  become  their 
pastor.    He  accepted  their  invitation,  and  for  nearly  eleven  yean 
ministered  to  a  thoughtful,  loving,  and  admiring  peopla    Four  yean 
ago  he  received  from  his  congregation  and  friends,  as  a  token  of  their 
love  and  confidence,  the  gift  of  a  silver  salver  and  a  cheque  ibr 
£1,000.    In  1875  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  sent  to  him  ftom  the  Col- 
lege of  Cobuig,  and  a  few  months  after  he  was  elected  once  more  to  be 
a  Professor,  the  chair  of  **  Apologetics  "  being  created  for  him. 

But  the  end  of  his  day  of  toil  was  not  far  distant  In  the  dosing 
months  of  1877  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  most  of  his  woric  Fire* 
quent  change  of  scene  and  many  remedies  were  tried,  but 
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arail.  His  disease — enlargement  of  the  liver— continued  to  make 
steady  progress.  Anxioas,  if  possible,  to  reach  New  Zealand,  where 
his  only  daughter  and  two  eldest  sons  are  settled,  he  came  to  Ix)ndon 
in  August^  accompanied  bj  Mrs.  Guthrie  and  their  youngest  son,  to 
prepare  for  the  intended  voyage.  All  necessary  arrangements  were 
made  to  sail  on  September  the  14th.  But  when  the  eagerly-desired 
day  came  he  was  too  weak  to  embark.  On  the  15th  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  MarahaU,  of  Hackney,  in  which  he 
had  often  been  a  welcome  guest.  After  he  was  quietly  laid  in  bed,  on 
Mr.  Marshall  expressing  deep  sympathy  in  the  failure  of  this  cherished 
plan.  Dr.  Guthrie  answered  with  a  smile,  ''  Dear  friend,  God's  will 
and  ways  are  best."  In  the  evening  of  that  day  Mr.  Marshall  sent 
for  his  own  medical  man,  who  carefully  examined  the  suiTerer.  After 
he  had  gone,  Dr.  Guthrie  seemed  anxious  to  know  what  verdict  he 
had  given.  As  gently  and  tenderly  as  possible  Mr.  Marshall  said, 
"  My  doctor  thinks  you  will  not  be  long  with  us."  He  calmly  replied, 
*'  I  am  not  surprised  ;  living  or  dying,  I  am  the  Lord's."  After  that 
he  spoke  little,  but  repeatedly  said,  "  Brother,  prayJ*  He  quietly 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  September  18th. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Glfiusgow,  where  they  were  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  professors,  students,  many 
ministers  of  several  denominations,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

Thus  passed  away  from  amongst  us  one  of  the  truest,  tenderest^ 
noblest  souls  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  know.  We  thank  God  for 
his  genial  and  unselfish  nature,  for  his  many  gifts  and  Christlike 
character,  for  his  substantial  and  useful  work,  and  for  the  noble 
example  he  has  left  behind  him.  Many  have  been  benefitted  and 
enriched  by  his  life  and  labours,  and  through  the  medium  of  his 
thoughtful,  instructive  writings  he  will  still  continue  to  teach  and 
bless  mankind.  As  Preacher,  Professor,  Pastor,  Social  Reformer, 
and  Author  he  has  done  a  good  day's  work  in  the  Master's  service. 
Already  he  has  seen  the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  entered  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord.  '^  Thou  hast  made  him  most  blessed  for  ever  :  Thou 
hast  made  him  exceeding  glad  with  Thy  countenance."  The  Lord 
doeth  all  things  well. 


LiFB  is  but  a  short  day^  but  it  is  a  working  day.     Activity  rnay 
lead  to  evil^  but  inactivity  ccmnot  be  led  to  good. — H,  More, 
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Autumnal  "^u^uqs  ol  tl^t  (K^onsttQix^mTd  ituira  of 

(BtiQlmh  aniy  Males. 

The  autumnal  seesion  of  the  Cbngregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  was  held  in  Liverpool  from  the  14th  to  the  Idtih  of  October 
inclusive.  The  opening  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Principal 
Fairbairn,  of  Airedale  College,  and  was  a  masterly  discourse  upon 
the  words,  "  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever." 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  vast  area  of  Great  George  Street 
Chapel  was  filled  by  the  members  and  delegates,  who  to  the  number 
oi  more  than  1,000  had  assembled  from  every  part  of  the  kingdooL 
The  Bev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Unian  for 
the  year,  took  occasion  in  his  address  to  defend  the  course  he  had 
pursuedin  May  in  opposing  beforehand  the  resolutions  which  were  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  and  then  in  Us  intensely  earnest  and 
eloquent  maimer  urged  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  individuality  of  Church  life  in  presence  of 
the  great  forces  of  an  adverse  character  now  at  work  in  the  whole  of 
European  society.  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  the  wisdom 
of  devoting  so  much  time  to  the  controversy  of  May  laat^  there  could 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  ability  and  timeliness  of  the  latter 
portions  of  the  address. 

The  business  of  the  Union  then  began  with  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  urging  the  promotion  of  a  healthy  denominational  senti- 
ment in  the  body,  with  especial  view  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Union  in  1881.  This  was  moved  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Thomson,  of  Manchester,  and  seconded  by  J.  W.  Willans,  Esq. 
It  had  been  anticipated  that  considerable  discussion  would  have 
arisen,  but  the  loud  cries  of  **  Yote,  vote,"  led  the  chairman  to  pnt 
the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously*  The 
next  resolution,  moved  by  the  Bev.  S.  Pearson,  M.A.,  and  seconded 
by  T.  Minshall,  Esq.,  was  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  to  try  and  arrange  for  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of 
all  the  non-established  Evangelical  Churches  of  England  on  matteia 
connected  with  the  religious  condition  of  the  country.  'Das  9bo 
awakened  no  discussion  and  was  carried  unanimously. 
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On  Wednesday  morning  the  attention  of  the  Assemblj  was  ooou- 
pied  with  the  Church  Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society.  A  very 
usefiil  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  by  Henry  Lee^  ^Bsq.,  J.P., 
after  which  a  resolution  was  submitted  by  the  Bev.  E.  J.  Hartland 
and  by  Albert  Spicer,  Esq.,  urging  the  claims  of  the  Society  upon 
the  attention  of  the  churches,  and  suggesting  the  formation  of  an 
AuziUary  in  every  Congregational  church. 

Freyious  to  the  introduction  of  this  subject,  deputations  from  the 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  churches  of  liverpool,  and  also 
from  the  Council  of  the  United  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, were  presented  to  the  Assembly  and  cordially  welcomed.  At 
the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  on  Thursday,  the  deputations  from  the  Congregational  churches 
of  Aiuttralia,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  introduced. 

On  Thursday  a  conference  on  the  state  of  the  churches  in  regard 
to  religion  was  to  hare  been  held,  but  owing  to  the  serious  illness 
of  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  who  had  undertaken  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion, the  subject  was  set  aside,  much  to  the  regret  of  many 
members  of  the  Union^  and  two  papers  prepared  for  reading  in  May 
were  presented.  One  was  by  the  Bev.  H.  T.  Bobjohns  ''On  the  Im- 
portance of  making  better  Arrangements  for  the  Certifying  of 
Ministers ;  '*  the  other,  by  the  Bev.  B.  Ann,  *'  On  the  Bemoval  and 
Settlement  of  Ministers."  The  Bev.  W.  Clarkson  read  «  paper  on 
"  Home  Beunion."  The  session  terminated  with  the  usual  votes  of 
thanks.  That  to  the  Chairman  had  been  tendered  at  the  dose  of 
ihe  Tuesday  morning's  meeting.  The  Assembly  acknowledged  with 
great  heartiness  the  hospitality  of  the  Liverpool  friends,  and  the 
excellent  arrangements  made  for  the  reception  of  the  ministers  and 
delegates.  Though  exceeding  in  numbers  those  attending  any  previous 
autumnal  meeting  of  the  Union,  nothing  was  wanting  that  could 
conduce  to  their  comfort.  Mjany  public  buildings  were  thrown  open 
to  them,  and  His  Worship  the  Mayor  (A.  R.  Forwood,  Esq.) 
received  a  large  number  of  the  delegates  as  his  guests  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Three  great  public  meetings  were  held — that  on  Tuesday  evening 
for  the ''  Exposition  and  Enforcement  of  Free  Church  Principles,'' 
that  on  Wednesday  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Aid  Society,  and  that 
on  Thursday  for  working  men.     Two  sectional  meetings  took  place. 
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At  one  the  subject  of  so  oonducting  home  mission  efforts  as  to  gstber 
their  fruits  into  churches  was  discussed;  at  the  other  the  qosBtum 
of  the  Christian's  duty  in  relation  to  politics  was  considwedL 
Numerous  meetings  were  also  held  and  zeligious  seryices  oondiictad 
in  various  parts  of  Liverpool  and  the  surrounding  towns.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  above  brief  and  necessarily  meagre  summaiy,  the 
autumnal  sessions  of  the  Union  gave  rise  to  no  discusmon^ 
unanimity,  indeed,  marked  all  the  proceedings  j  but  it  was  ihe 
unanimity  of  men  who  fearlessly  proclaimed  their  adherence  to 
Evangelical  Christianity  and  their  determination  to  abide  bj  iti 
principles. 

MINISTERIAL  CHANGES  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Rev.  S.  Chisholm,  of  Spalding,  has  settled  at  Ongar. 

Rev.  James  Webb,  of  Hornsea,  at  North  ^elds. 

Rev.  M.  Braithwaite,  of  Burslem,  at  Abbey  Road,  Barrow. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cole,  of  Castle  Hedingham,  at  Northgate  Ghipelt 
Bury  St  Edmunda 

Rev.  John  Pike,  of  Wingrave,  at  Providence  Chapel,  ditbeioe. 

Rev.  B.  Rhodes,  of  Barrington,  at  Wootton  Bassett 

Rev.  W.  J.  Davies,  of  Newport^  Monmouthshire,  at  Providence 
Place  Chapel,  Cleckheaton. 

Rev.  W.  a.  Farquhar,  at  Lerwick,  Shetland. 

Rev.  Oeoroe  Moir,  of  Greenock,  at  Albion  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Rev.  Bloomfield  James,  of  Wandsworth,  at  Swansea. 

Rev.  Joseph  Glassok,  of  South  Eston,  Middlesbrough,  at  Norrb- 
thorpe,  Heckmondwike. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Davies,  of  Bangor,  at  Cadle,  near  Swansea. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Roberts,  of  Ruabon,  at  Nantym'oel,  Olamorganebii^ 

Rev.  Horrocks  Cooks,  of  Kensington,  at  Egham. 

Rev.  G.  Snashall,  B.A.,  of  Chesterfield,  at  Oxford  Street  CbnnJ^i 
Leicester. 

RESIGNATIONa 

The  Rev.  D.  Rees  has  resigned  his  charge  at  Bethania  Chspely 
Dowlais. 

The  Rev.  W.  Robinson,  at  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 
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Rkv.  J.  B.  Pike,  at  Merton,  Surrey. 

Ret.  M.  L.  Gooby,  at  Hadnall,  Salop. 

Rev.  J  OHN  Barrett,  at  Coleshill. 

Rev.  James  Townley,  at  Walford  Road,  Stoke  Newiogton. 

Rev.  R.  Nobbs,  at  Vines  Church,  Rochester. 

Rev.  James  Hill,  at  Fraserburgh. 

Rev.  T.  Walford,  at  Layer  Breton,  Essex. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Whitfield  was  ordained  at  the  Deardengate  Church, 
Manchester,  on  September  24th  by  the  Rev&  W.  Roseman,  T« 
Cain,  J.  Boseley,  D.  W.  Sioron,  Ph.D.,  and  J.  McDougall. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Porter,  at  Hambrook,  by  the  Revs.  G.  Wood,  J. 
Morris,  A.  Rowland,  J.  B.  Knight,  F.  W.  Brown,  and  G.  D.  Bird. 

NEW  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  &c. 

Christ  Church,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  was  opened  September  12th 
by  the  Revs.  J.  Stonghton,  D.D.,  and  Arnold  Thomas,  M.A« 

Dedicatory  services  were  held  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
Marmaduke  Street,  EdgehiU,  Liverpool,  on  September  10th.  The 
opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mellor. 

A  NEW  church  was  opened  at  Walton-on-the-Naze  on  September 
18th.     The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel  at  Temple  Cowley,  near 
Oxford,  was  laid  September  19th,  by  Mrs.  Martin. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  school  and  class-rooms,  in  connection 
with  Princes  Street  Chapel,  Gravesend,  was  laid  September  24th  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Cooper. 

Mehorial  stones  of  the  new  chapel  at  Lostwithiel  were  laid  on 
September  17th  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wilson,  M.  A,  of  Plymouth. 

The  new  church  at  Furthergate,  Blackburn,  was  opened  in  the 
week  commencing  September  15  th.  Sermons  were  preached  by  the 
Revs.  J.  Hunter,  S.  Pearson,  T.  G.  Horton,  J.  Broxley,  J.  M.  Stott, 
and  E.  Jukes. 

A  NEW  church  was  opened  September  20th  in  Trafalgar  Road, 
Birkdale  Park,  Southport,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A. 

Trinitt  Congregational  Church,  Aberdeen,  was  opened  Sept. 
16th  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pulsford,  of  Glasgow. 
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The  new  buildings  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £22,000,  were  opened  September  25th  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Congregational  chapel  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  was  laid  on  October  3rd  by  Henxy  Wright,  Esq.,  J.P. 
The  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarkson,  B. A.,  delivered  the  address. 

A  LECTURE  HALL  and  schoolrooms,  preliminary  to  a  new  cborcli  in 
Sidcap,  were  opened  October  8th  by  a  sermon  from  the  Bey.  Dr. 
Raleigh. 

The  Aveling  memorial  church,  in  connection  with  the  Asylnm  for 
Fatherless  Children  at  Reedham,  was  opened  October  8th  by  a  sermon 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker. 

The  new  church,  Princes  Street,  Yeovil,  was  opened  October  2nd 
by  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall. 

The  opening  services  of  a  chapel  at  Little  Compton,  in  connection 
with  the  church  at  Long  Compton,  were  held  on  September  SOth. 
The  Rev.  J.  P.  Allen,  M.A,  preached  on  the  occasion. 

DEATHa 

Mb.  W.  H.  Dter,  Barrister-at-law^  foimerly  minister  at  West 
Bromwich  and  Bath,  died  at  Clifton,  September  16th,  in  the  6lBt 
year  of  his  age. 

The  Rev.  T.  Touko,  for  forty  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Garlieston,  Wigtonshire,  has  been  called  to  his  rest 

The  Rev.  John  Frost,  for  many  years  Tutor  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Society's  students,  died  on  October  6th,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age  and  the  47th  of  his  pastorate  at  Cotton  End,  Bedfordshire. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental Collections  in  aid  of  the  ''  Widows'  Fund  "  : — ^Richmond,  by 
Rev.  G.  S.  Ingram,  £10 ;  Homsey,  by  Mr.  W.  Hazell,  £9  3&  lid. ; 
Liverpool,  Norwood  Chapel,  by  Rev.  R.  W,  Thompson,  £S  9s.  lOd. ; 
Market  Harborough,  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Morris,  £6  Ss. ;  Ipswicb,  by 
Mr.  K  Goddard,  X5  ;  Sheffield,  by  Rev.  T.  S.  King,  £5 ;  Matlock 
Bath,  by  Mr.  J.  Dasken,  £4 ;  Streatham  Hill,  £2  17s.  6d. ;  RaddiffB, 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  McCappin,  £1  17s.  Id. ;  "Winchester,  by  Mr.  W. 
Toyee,  XI  8s. ;  Swinton,  by  Rev.  H.  I.  Walker,' fl  7s. ;  Elland,  hj 
Mr.  E.  Mallinson,  £1  2s.  Id. ;  Stamford,  by  Rev.  B.  O.  Bendall,  16«.  i 
West  Hartlepool,  by  Mr.  J.  Booth,  10s. 
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!•— Jftmale  (Ekcatioit  iit  Jnbia  anb  C^ina. 

By  Miss  Bennett. 

THE  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  beg  to  offer 
to  their  friends  the  following  extracts  from  letters  and  reportg 
recently  received  from  their  lady  agents  in  India  and  China.  They  believe 
they  will  prove  interesting  to  those  who  watch  the  progress  of  Christ's 
kingdom  and  the  cause  of  education  among  the  women  and  children  of  these 
great  empires. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Committee  hope  to  send  two 
ladies  to  Calcutta  this  autumn  as  fellow-labourers  with  Miss  Heward. 
Miss  McMicHiNG,  who  has  had  some  little  training  in  sick-nursing,  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  London,  and  Miss  Linley,  who  will  be  prei^ared  to  help 
in  teaching,  both  in  the  schools  and  Zenanas. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  second  lady  is  also 
€re long  to  sail  for  China,  to  cooperate  with  Miss  Rowe.  They  feel  that 
it  is  always  desirable  to  follow  the  Master's  example,  and  send  the  Gospel 
messengers  two  and  two,  but  more  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the 
pioneers  are  ladies.  They  have  already  two  lady-agents  at  Madras,  and 
bope,  before  many  months  elapse,  to  have  three  in  Calcutta,  and  two  in 
Hong-Kong.  These,  together  with  Miss  Bear,  who  is  labouring  at 
Shanghai,  and  Miss  Geller  in  Coimbatoor,  and  Miss  Bliss  and  Miss 
CocKiN  in  Madagascar,  will  raise  the  number  of  their  staff  to  eleven. 

The  Committee  desire  to  thank  all  those  who  have  shown  an  interest  in 
their  work,  and  given  practical  help  in  it  during  the  past  year.  Especially 
they  would  thank  all  who  sent  contributions  of  work  to  the  Bazaar  held  in 
the  Memorial  Hall  in  the  month  of  May.  The  result,  they  are  sorry  to  say, 
was  not  so  far  satisfactory  as  to*  encourage  the  Committee  to  attempt  the 
plan  of  a  general  central  sale  another  year.  But  they  would  remind  their 
friends  that  the  cost  of  freight  and  the  Custom  dues  for  boxes  sent  out  to 
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India,  are  higher  than  ever  now,  and  often  equal  the  value  of  the  things 
sent,  so  that  they  would  again  urge  the  desirability  of  selling  the  artidoB, 
and  realising  the  profits  in  this  country,  either  by  means  of  occasional  local 
sales  or  missionary  baskets.  The  plan  of  a  local  sale  has  been  tried  already 
in  one  or  two  places  with  great  success.  In  Bristol — ^thanks  to  the  well- 
known  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  there — ^the  sum  of  £166 
16s.  6d.  was  realised;  in  Exeter,  also,  £60,  and  Barnstaple  £38,  while 
Trowbridge,  Whitby,  and  other  smaller  places  have  followed  the  example, 
and  in  every  case  with  success. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  journal  of   Miss    Hewabd^  of 

Calcutta  : — 

"  February  9th. — A  very  busy,  happy  day.  An  hour  with  my  pundit  beforo 
and  study  as  usual  after,  breakfast.  Left  for  Chetla  at  11.30.  I  went  to  see 
one  or  two  new  pupils,  and  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  first  of  theae^  and 
her  mother  looked  so  bright  and  intelligent.  Two  young  girls  came  in  from 
school  while  I  was  in  the  Zenana,  and,  at  a  sign  or  word  from  their  mother, 
they  immediately  fell  down  one  after  the  other  and  touched  the  grotuid  with 
their  foreheads.  I  heard  the  eldest  daughter — my  future  pupil — ^read,  and 
Bushil  read  a  chapter  from  Barth's  Bible  Stories  to  them  all,  and  then  we  went 
on  to  the  next  house, 

"  February  23rd.— Had  a  long  talki  n  one  of  the  Zenanas  with  the  husband 
of  one  of  my  pupils.  He  was  once  a  scholar  in  this  institute,  and  had  much  to 
say  about  Dr.  Mullens  and  Mr.  Storrow.  I  had  often  been  suprised  to  find  how 
well  his  wife  prepared  her  lessonSi  and  now  I  foimd  that  he  had  been  helping 
her  himself,  for  he  said,  '  When  I  am  teaching  her  she  asks  so  many  questioiia, 
such  as — Can  you  tell  me  who  Cain  and  Abel  married  ?  Was  Christ  bom  in 
the  day  or  night  P '  He  spoke  of  God,  the  great  Creator,  with  great  reraieDoe, 
and  said  He  had  not  only  given  us  Hfe,  but  placed  us  here  to  try  us,  to  see 
whether  we  would  do  what  was  right.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  he  listened  most  attentively  as  I  spoke 
of  the  love  of  Ood  in  giving  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beHeveth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  At  the  dose  of  our  intersstiDg 
conversation,  he  asked  me  to  let  him  have  a  Bible,  so  that  he  might  teach  bis 
wife,  and  be  able  to  answer  all  her  questions." 

Miss  Geller's  report  from  Coimbatoor  is  as  follows  : — 

**  There  are  two  schools  for  caste  girls,  and  one  for  girls  of  the  lower  clas8e& 
The  first  of  the  caste  schools  was  opened  by  the  late  Mrs.  Joss,  about  dgkt 
years  ago.  The  building  is  a  mud  house,  with  nothing  but  earth  for  the  floor 
and  clumsy  wooden  gratings  for  windows.  There  are  two  masters,  a  Christian 
and  a  heathen,  also  a  sewing  mistress  who  attends  three  times  a  week.  The 
daily  attendance  during  each  year  has  averaged  consecutively  13,  24, 33, 38,  37, 
47,  47,  and  32.  The  falling  off  during  the  last  yearXhas  been  owing  to  the 
famine ;  some  girls  have  died,  and  others  been  sent  to  work  or  to  beg. 
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When  I  came  here  in  September,  the  other  caste  school  was  just  about 
lemoTing  to  a  larger  room.  At  the  opening  meeting,  which  was  well  attended 
by  European  as  well  as  native  friends,  a  report  was  read  by  the  head  master, 
in  Tamil,  and  afterwards  a  translation  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  part  of 
the  audience. 

<*  The  Parcherry  School  was  opened  in  December  last.  The  teacher  is  a  very 
active  GhrisfciAn  woman  who  takes  a  thorough  interest  in  her  work.  The 
twenty-five  children  she  has  collected  have  attended  very  regularly  thus  far. 
They  are  taught  in  a  mud  hut,  not  even  whitewashed,  all  open  on  one  side.  In 
this  place  travellers  sleep  at  night,  and  cook  their  food.  Once  or  twice  when 
visiting  the  school,  I  have  seen  two  pots  boiling  over  fires  in  different  comers 
of  the  room !  It  will,  on  every  account,  be  desirable  to  get  a  more  stiitable  place 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  progress  already  made  by  the  children  is  astonishing 
'—they  are  certainly  quicker  than  the  caste  girls ;  running  about  the  streets 
seems  to  have  sharpened  their  faculties.  Many  of  these  children  have  accom- 
panied the  teacher  to  church  the  last  few  Sundays." 

Miss  Bbown,  from  Madras,  writes : — 

''I  have  at  present  five  pupils  under  instruction,  and  hope  gradually  to 
increase  the  number.  Two  of  them  belong  to  a  very  respectable,  well-to-do 
family.  I  asked  them  to  come  and  see  me  at  the  mission  house.  The  older  of 
the  two  said  she  should  be  very  pleased  to  do  so,  but  that  her  sister  could  not, 
as  she  was  not  married,  and  therefore  must  not  leave  the  house.  They  were 
rather  anxious  to  know  if  there  were  any  gentlemen  in  the  house.  I  assured 
them  there  were  none,  so,  being  satisfied  on  that  point,  they  agreed  to  come. 
So,  on  the  Saturday  following,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  our  house,  containing  my 
married  pupil,  accompanied  by  her  grandmother  and  aunt.  She  had  a  bouquet 
of  flowers,  very  tastefully  done  up,  which  she  presented  to  me.  They  came  in 
and  sat  down,  and  seemed  very  much  interested  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
rooms.  They  had  never  been  in  an  English  house  before.  After  chatting 
with  them  for  a  little,  I  showed  them  the  wheel  of  life,  which  Lady  Bobinson 
kindly  presented  me  with  before  she  left  Madras.  They  seemed  very  pleased 
with  the  pictures,  and  were  much  amused,  when  the  wheel  turned,  to  see  them 
moving  about.  They  were  also  very  pleased  to  see  cartes  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Wales  and  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family.  Since 
their  visit  I  have  bouquets  of  flowers  sent  me  every  week  by  my  two  pupils,, 
who  found  out,  by  my  appreciation  of  the  first  bouquet,  that  I  was  fond  of 
flowers.  I  mention  this  little  incident  to  show  that  my  visits  to  them  are 
welcome,  and  the  instruction  appreciated,  also  how  caste  prejudices  are 
gradually  breaking  down." 

The  following  letter  from  Miss  Bowe  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
her  work  in  Hong-Kong  : — 

"  In  March,  1877,  on  entering  into  the  London  Mission  work,  the  first  thing 
I  thought  of  was  a  Sunday-school  for  the  daughters  of  members  of  the  church 
specially,  but  also  open  to  any  girl  who  wished  to  attend,  and  who  seemed 
likely  to  do  so  regularly.  There  was  no  suitable  room  in  which  to  hold  the 
school,  and  no  money  to  hire  one ;  but  Miss  Johnstone  kindly  lent  us  one  of 
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the  Baxter  sohoolrooms  for  the  purpose,  and  encouraged  her  day  scholan  to 
oome  on  Sundays.  I  opened  the  school  on  the  25th  March,  1877.  It  hu 
continued  ever  since  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty -five  schoLirB,  some 
of  whom  accompany  me  to  Chinese  church  after  school  is  dosed* 

**  About  the  same  time,  by  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  woithy, 
energetic  Chinese  evangeliBt,  Mr.  Eong,  I  began  a  week-night  meeting  for 
women,  which  has  also  flourished  and  been  a  success  in  every  way. 

**  It  was  rather  an  innovation  on  Chinese  custom  to  attempt  a  meeting  of 
this  kind,  but  the  result  proves  that  where  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  hear  the 
Gospel,  the  barriers,  even  of  all-powerful  custom  and  etiquette,  will  be  broken 
through  or  overleaped.  The  meetings  have  been  well  attended  from  the  firsts 
and  eight  or  ten  women  and  girls  have  been  gathered  into  the  Church  through 
their  instrumentality.  I  must  say  here  that  the  life  of  these  meetingsr-on 
which,  of  course,  their  success  largely  depends — ia  chiefly  owing,  under  God,  \o 
the  zeal  and  ability,  joined  to  much  knowl^'dge  of  human  nature,  and  a  ferrent 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  his  ooimtry,  with  which  Mr.  Fong  assists  me  in 
preaching  and  exhorting.  He  is  the  only  man  who  is  allowed  to  come  in,  tlte 
meeting  being  essentially  a  women's  meeting. 

**  Until  two  months  ago  I  had  also  a  training  class  for  teachers  in  my  ovn 
house.  Three  women  came  daily  and  studied  with  me  for  four  hours,  under  a 
good  Chinese  teacher,  who  took  them  through  the  necessary  course  of  echocl 
books.     So  much  for  last  year. 

**  This  year  I  have  altered  the  character  of  that  class.  It  is  now  a  traizust? 
class  for  Biblewomen.  Two  elderly  women  are  studying  the  Scriptuies,  aid 
two  younger  ones  are  also  being  prepared  for  fature  usefulness. 

"  I  have  begun  a  second  women's  meeting  in  another  part  of  the  town,  vhicb 
also  promises  to  do  well.  It  is  held  every  Friday  night  in  the  same  room  tliat 
Miss  Johnstone  so  kindly  allows  us  to  use  for  our  Sunday-school. 

"This  Chinese  New  Tear  I  opened  two  mission  day-schools  with  the 
approval  of  the  local  committee,  who  gave  me  the  use  of  good  schoolroonu, 
but  chiefly  on  my  own  responsibility  so  far  as  teachers*  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses  are  concerned. 

**  Next  year  I  shall  write  on  the  subject  of  Bible-women.  Just  now  we  hare 
no  women  prepared  for  such  an  office.  My  desire  is  to  have  a  line  of  schooU 
extending  from  east  to  west  of  Hong-Kong — to  each  school  a  Bible-womtn 
attached  to  work  among  the  families  of  the  scholars,  and  in  each  schoolroom  a 
weekly  meeting  for  women." 

The  Committee  are  thankful  to  believe  that  both  the  work  and  an 
interest  in  the  work  are  gradually,  though  slowly,  spreading ;  indeed,  it 
must  be  so,  since  it  is  not  theirs  but  His  who  has  taught  us  to  pray  for 
the  coming  of  His  kingdom,  and  who  in  so  doing  surely  gives  also  the 
assurance  that  our  prayers  will  be  answered.  Will  any  of  us  fold  oar 
hands,  draw  back,  and  refuse  the  honour  of  being  a  fellow-worker  with 
Himi 
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II-— Slission  on  Jak  ^angairDih  a. 


IN  the  Society's  last  Annual  Report,  intelligence  respecting  the  Central 
Afnoan  Mission  was  brought  down  to  the  25th  of  March.    At  that 
date  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  encamped  at  Kirasa,  a  healthy 
district  about  forty-fiye  miles  east  of  Mpwapwa.    This  enforced  rest  during 
the  rainy  season  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  making  preparations 
for  the  second  stage  of  their  journey — a  distance  of  some  three  hundred 
miles  across  the  Ugogo  country  to  the  town  of  Mibambo,  the  chief  of  the 
Wanyamwesi.    The  testimony  of  other  travellers  leaving  no  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  our  brethren  that  the  tsetse  fly  was  to  be  found  in  the  district 
they  were  about  to  traverse,  they  felt  constrained,  although  reluctantly,  to 
abandon  the  use  of  wagons  and  oxen  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.     After 
fall  inquiry  and  consultation,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  Mens. 
Bboyon,  a  trader,  for  the  transport  of  all  the  remaining  goods  to  the 
Lake  by  means  of  pagazi.     Messrs.  Thomson,  Hore,  and  Hutlet,  left 
Kirasa  on  the  29th  of  May,  taking  with  them  such  barter  goods,  provisions, 
and  tools  as  seemed  absolutely  necessary  and  as  the  limited  number  of 
Zanzibar  men  at  their  disposal  enabled  them  to  carry.      Mr.  Dodgshun 
remained  behind,  in  order  that  he  might  return  to  the  coast  and  complete 
arrangements  with  Mons.  Broyon.     By  the  beginning  of  July  Mr.  Thomson 
and  party  reached  the  last  town  of  Ugogo  ;  and  from  letters  dated  August 
4th,  which  came  to  hand  on  the  10th  of  October,  the  Directors  learn  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  they  arrived  safely  at  Urambo  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month  (July).     Preparations  had  been  made  for  leaving  Mirambo's 
town  on  the  day  after  the  dispatch  of  the  mail  (August  5  th),  when  our 
friends  would   enter  upon  the  last  stage  of  their  long  journey,  the  goal 
of  which — Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika — they  were  hoping  to  reach  by  the 
beginning  of  September.  The  caravan  conducted  by  Messrs.  Dodgshun  and 
Bboyon  started  from  Zanzibar  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  on  the  21st  of 
that  month  was  at  the  town  of  Bigilo,  three  days  westward  of  Bagamoyo. 
From  the  letters  of  our  correspondents  we  select  the  following  extracts- 
XJnder  date  Uyanguru,  Urambo,  August  4th,  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Thomson 
writes : — 

**  We  have  had  a  most  prosperous  the  long  and  trying   '  Pares,'  where 

and   speedy  journey  since   we    left  other    travellers    have    loet  several 

Ugogo.    We  were  just  twenty-three  owing  to  the  forced  marches  which 

days  between  Mukondoku   and  this  have  to  be  made.    Nor  have  we  had  to 

place,  and  three  of  these  were  Sundays,  stay  one  day  for  rest  since  we  left 

We  lost  none  of  our  men  by  death  in  Ugogo  except  the  Sundays.    Some  of 
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our  men  got  footsore  and  sick,  bnt  we 
were  able  to  bring  them  all  on  with  us 
except  two,  whom  we  left  in  towns 
with  their  friends,  and  we  gaye  them 
calico  to  buy  food  for  some  time. 
When  we  were  at  the  nearest  point  to 
Unyanyembe  three  men  ran  away  to 
go  there,  but  we  have  had  none  of  our 
goods  stolen,  nor  have  we  lost  any- 
thiDg  since  we  left  Kirasa, 

"  We  reached  Mirambo*s  new  town, 
which  he  is  busy  building,  on  the  27th 
of  July.  He  reoeiyed  us  most  kindly» 
and  has  treated  us  very  handsomely 
while  we  have  been  here.  He  has 
certainly  done  his  best  to  show  him- 
self friendly  to  us.  He  asked  us  to 
remain  a  month  with  him ;  but  when  I 
told  him  how  we  wished  to  push  on 
and  get  houses  built  before  the  rains, 
he  was  willing  to  let  us  go,  but  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  I  would  come  back 
soon  and  stay  with  him  for  a  month. 
We  leaye  here  to-morrow  momiDg,  the 
5th  inst.  We  have  stayed  here  a  week, 
partly  on  Mirambo's  account,  but  chiefly 
to  let  our  lame  and  sick  men  get  better. 
The  chief  has  promised  us  men  to  go 
with  us  to  show  us  the  road.  He  says 
he  has  men  who  can  go  to  IJjiji  in  Ave 
days,  but  it  will  take  our  caravan  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days  to  get  there. 
There  is  a  near  road  through  the  Uha 
country,  but  the  Waha  are  very  bad 
people,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
caravans  to  go  that  way  at  present. 
The  chief  has  given  us  seven  herd  of 
cattle  and  one  fine  sheep.  I  gave  him 
two  muskets,  two  2  lb.  tins  of  powder, 
two  boxes  of  caps,  my  own  campchair, 
one  woollen  blanket,  five  coloured 
doths,  and  ten  rupees  and  £1 10s  in  gold 
which  he  asked  for  specially.  He  sent 
for  my  two  head  men  aud  told  them 
to  tell  me  that  he  loved  me  very  much, 
but  now  he  saw  that  I  did  not  love 
him  or  I  would  not  have  kept  the 
good  guns  to  myself  and  given  him 


these  poor  things.  He  said  he  was 
not  a  pagazi  to  use  such  guns.  I  sent 
back  word  to  him  that  we  did  not 
measure  a  man's  love  by  what  he 
gave.  But  the  chief  did  not  Bee  it, 
and  nothing  would  please  him,  till  I 
had  to  give  him  my  own  good  rifle, 
and  he  returned  the  two  muskets,  the 
powder,  and  caps.  I  was  unwilliog 
to  part  with  this  good  and  expensiTe 
gun,  but  I  felt  if  it  would  aid  in 
securing  his  friendship  and  help  our 
work  it  would  pay  us  in  the  end  to 
part  with  it.  It  will  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  work  on  the  Lake, 
and  to  our  communication  with  the 
coast,  to  retain  his  friendship.  At 
present  the  chief  is  extremely  pleased 
with  his  gun,  and  says  he  will  do 
everything  he  can  to  help  us  bothnov 
and  hereafter.  He  says  he  will  help 
Mens.  Broyon  to  get  men  to  take  our 
things  on  to  the  Lake  as  soon  as  he 
arrives  here.  If  he  does  all  he  pro- 
mises, my  rifle  will  be  money  well 
spent. 

*'l  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  him  the  object  of  onr 
coming  into    the    country,    and  the 
nature   of    our  work.      He   seemed 
pleased   with   what    I  said,  bnt  he 
thought  the  Wajiji  would  not  learn, 
the  Arabs  had  been  too  long  amoog 
them.      He   said   he   wanted  white 
people  to  live  with  him.    I  think  this 
is  a  most  excellent  sphere  for  mission- 
ary  labour,    and   prudent,  cautions, 
and  generally   practical  men  would 
soon  have  abundant  reward  of  their 
labour ;  but  they  will  have  to  be  veiy 
prudent   in  their    conduct  with  the 
chief  for  two  or  three  years,  till  he 
gets  to  know  what  missionaries  are. 
The  country  generally,  I  would  say,  is 
unhealthy ;  but  I  think  pretty  healthy 
places  could  be  found  for  a  station, 
and  there  are  numerous  fountainsin  the 
country,  so  that  the  misaiofiaiy  eould 
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grow  his  own  food.  He  miglit  not  be 
able  to  get  a  fountain  dose  to  bis 
bonse,  but  tbat  would  not  matter 
mnoh«     There   is   one  uncommonly 


fine  fountain  fiye  miles  from  here,  and 
the  water  could  be  led  out  easily,  as 
it  runs  almost  on  the  surface." 


2.    MIKAMBO  AND  HIS  COUNTRY. 

During  his  brief  residence  with  Mirambo  and  his  people,  Mr.  Thomson 
found  numerous  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  medical  skill.  Between 
Uoooo  and  Urambo  the  tsetse  fly  was  found  in  great  [  abundance.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  owing  to  frequent 
and  destructive  wars  : — 


"I  do  not,*'  adds  Mr.  Thomson, 
"see  the  remotest  hope  of  using 
Tebioles  on  this  road  until  the  whole 
country  is  thickly  peopled.  Long  ago 
there  was  no  fly  in  Mirambo*8  country. 
There  were  a  thick  population  and 
many  cattle;  but  there  has  been  so 
much  fighting  among  them  that  the 
people  are  all  scattered  and  destroyed, 
and  since  then  the  fly  has  come,  and 
there  are  now  very  few  cattle.  Our 
experience  since  we  left  Mpwapwa  has 
more  than  justified  the  plans  we 
adopted  respecting  our  vehicles. 

'*  As  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  the 
best  method  of  reaching  the  interior 
is  from  Kilwa  to  the  south  end  of 
the  Lake.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  Free  Church  on  Nyassa, 
and  the  Glasgow  party,  might  all 
join,  and  make  a  cheap  railway  from 
Kilwa  to  the  north  end  of  Nyaesa, 
where  the  Free  Church  station  could 
be,  and  thence  on  to  Tanganyika. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  people 
might  sail  up  the  Lake,  and  thence  to 
their  several  stations.  This  would  do 
more  to  open  up  the  country  than 
anything  else. 

'*  Mirambo  is  about  40  years  of  age, 
5  ft.  10  in.  or  5  ft.  11  in.  in  height,  not 
stout,  but  firmly  and  well  made,  very 
active,  far-seeing,  and  clever ;  mean  if 
anything,  but  one  who  makes  himself 
very  agreeable.    He  has  none  of  the 


put-on  dignity  "which  kings  so  often 
assume.  He  has  twenty  wives  and 
five  children  living.  His  name  is 
much  feared  among  the  natives,  and  I 
believe  he  will  do  good  in  his  way. 
He  is  gathering  together  the  many 
scattered  tribes  who  live  and  plunder 
all  they  can.  Already  he  has  done  a 
good  work  in  this  way  between  this 
and  Uvinza.  He  says,  two  years  ago 
caravans  could  not  travel  this  road, 
but  now  travellers  can  go  safely. 

'  *  Ajb  a  boy  the  chief  was  brought  up 
among  the  Wangoni  or  Watuta.  By 
the  way,  there  are  some  of  them  here 
just  now;  they  speak  Zulu,  and  I 
can  converse  with  them.  Mirambo 
can  also  speak  Eingoni,  and  I  can 
converse  with  him  very  well.  We 
have  had  many  conversations  together 
on  religion  and  morals.  He  seemed 
much  interested  to  hear  that  Qod  was 
the  Father  of  all  men  and  that  He 
loved  all,  and  that  He  was  the  Maker 
of  everything,  and  that  in  Him  every- 
thing lives,  moves,  and  has  its 
being. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  will  not  be  able  to 
send  another  post  till  we  reach  Ujiji* 
Messrs.  Hore,  Hutley,  and  myself  are 
all  very  well,  and  looking  forward 
with  more  interest  than  ever  to  our 
arrival  at  the  Lake. 

**  Mirambo  is  going  with  us  to- 
morrow morning  to  our  first  camping 
place." 
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3.  GEOGRAPHICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

For  facility  of  reference,  Mr.  Hobe  divides  his  description  of  the  countij 
between  Kirasa  and  Kwikubu  of  Mirambo  (t.6.,  the  capital  or  chief  toim 
of  Mirambo's  country)  into  four  parts  or  stages.     These  are  as  follow : — 


"  (1.)  From  KiBASA,  in  lat.  6"  42' 
30*,  elevation  2,700  ft,  to  Mpwapwa, 
lat.  6*  22',  3,200  ft,  we  are  stiU  in  the 
coast  or  maritime  region.  Leaving 
the  Mukondoku  to  our  south,  we 
gradually  rise  to  Mpwapwa,  along  an 
enclosed  plain — it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  valley;  to  the  north  the  lofty 
boundary  of  the  Us agara  hills  extends 
to  Mpwapwa ;  south,  the  Rubeho  forms 
a  similar  boundary ;  but  between  us 
and  them  are  many  isolated  hills,  of 
which  Gombo  hill  is  one.  As  Mpwapwa 
is  approached,  the  mountains  of  that 
range  bound  the  view  westward, 
forming  the  distinct  boundary-line  of 
the  maritime  region.  The  waters  of 
Limbo  and  of  the  Mpwapwa  stream 
are,  in  my  opinion,  mere  tricklings 
left  by  an  immense  and  irregular  flow 
of  water  during  the  rains,  which,  I 
suspect,  will  alter  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  reconcile  the  conflicting 
accounts  we  have  got  about  the  Gombo 
Lake.  The  Chunyo  Pass  is  the  back 
door  of  the  maritime  region.  A  slight 
descent  brings  us  to  the  plain  of  the 
Mareuga  Mhali,  a  plain  which 
extends  right  through  Ugogo,  unless 
the  break  of  elevated  forest* and 
ridge  between  Eadidimo  and  Nyambwa 
may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  two  por- 
tions. Assuming  this,  the  first  portion, 
consisting  of  the  Marenga  Mhali  and 
£astem  Ugogo,  exhibit  a  similar  cha- 
racter throughout — a  very  gently  un- 
dulating plain,  with  harsh,  thorny, 
Bcrubby  vegetation  and  small  trees ; 
its  monotony  broken  by  small,  irregu- 
lar and  rugged  granite  hills.  A  slightly 
elevatedridge,  with  a  really  beautiful 
forest,  divides  the  firstjfrom  the  second 
portion  or  stage. 


*'  (2.)  Slightly  descending  from  the 
first  ridge  we  enter  the  second  portion 
— a  flat  plain,  crusted  with  a  salt  de- 
posit, the  view  bounded  by  afar  hoiison, 
broken  by  the  tall  palm  trees  which 
here  form  a  new  feature.  South,  the 
country  is  slighly  more  irregular; 
north,  the  level  pLedn  is  a  vast  manh, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  unbounded 
by  hill  or  riee.  It  was  only  on  arriv- 
ing at  Mukondoku  that  the  weather 
became  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  as 
to  place  bounds  to  this  vast  lerel. 
We  then  saw  that  the  dividing  forest- 
ridge  extended  far  north,  endiDg 
apparently  in  broken  hills  bending 
north-westerly,  and  thus  forming 
some  northerly  as  well  as  easterly 
boundary  to  the  marsh.  At  Mizaoga 
our  second  stage  terminates  abruptly 
at  a  wall  (for  here  it  is  precipitous)  of 
800  feet,  the  elevated  fore&t  plateau 
forming  the  third  stage.  This  wall 
or  '  step '  here  extends  north  and 
south ;  but  north  of  Mizanga  it  trends 
away  to  north- West  and  west-noTth- 
west,  which  bend  we  follow,  and 
mount  into  the  third  stage— a  little 
beyond  Mukondoku,  the  westenunoct 
town  of  Ugogo. 

''  (3.)  The  third  portion  is  the  vast 
forest  plateau  of  Utanzi  and 
Untauwezi,  on  to  which  we  mount 
from  Mukondoku,  which  extends 
almost  unbroken  to  nearly  the 
meridian  of  TJnyanyembe.  We  tho- 
roughly enjoyed  a  comparatively 
bracing  atmosphere  in  this  the  Uiiid 
stage.  We  also  reached  our  highest 
elevation — about  4,400  feet— in  the 
meridian  of  Jewe  la  singa,  and  also 
made  the  greater  part  of  our  northing 
Kwikuru  of   Uyui  is  in  lat  4"  W, 
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3,924  feet,  and  this  place,  Kwikum  of 
TJrambo,  4'  37'  80',  and  3,815  feet. 

"  (4.)  At  Uytji  we  enter  the  fotirtli 
stage  or  portion— the  hills  and  dales 
of  Unyahwezi,  whioh  character  con- 
tinnes  to  this  place  [Urambo] .  The  hills, 
often  little  elevated  ridges,  trend  gene- 
rally north  and  south;  and  in  our 
western  oonrse  we  crossed  many  of 
their  shoulders.  The  dales  are  seldom 
guiltless  of  a  bog ;  and  this,  with  the 
change  of  air,  warns  ns  that  we  are  in 
a  far  different  climate  from  that  of  the 
third  stage.  To  look  at  the  ayenue-like 
arrangement  of  hills  on  Speke's  map,  a 
hastily-formed  opinion  might  not 
reconcile  it.with  my  description.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Speke 
here  made  a  northerly  course ;  and. 


therefore,  these  north  and  south  hills 
would  appear  to  him  as  represented, 
while  to  us  travelling  westward  they 
would  appear  all  oyer  the  country* 
This  is  the  region  of  the  Gombe  Nullah. 
Nullah  indeed:  to  the  passing 
traveller  the  drift  wood  and  grass  in 
the  trees  overhead  speak  to  him  of 
some  vast  inxmdation  rather  than  of  a 
stream.  The  Gombe  Nullah  is  the 
lowest  drain  of  a  vast  body  of  water 
whose  general  direction,  towards  the 
Malagaiasi  is  indicated  by  it.  When 
we  crossed  the  Nullah  at  Ugombe, 
and  again  near  here,  it  contained  a 
few  standing  pools.  This  fourth  stage 
has  brought  us  on  to  the  watershed 
of  the  Tanganyika.' 
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TOWARDS  the  close  of  last  year  the  Society  Islands  were  visited  by 
an  epidemic  which,  having  lasted  about  a  month,  apparently 
subsided ;  but  only  to  re-appear  in  a  more  severe  form  than  at  first.  No 
house  escaped  contagion  ;  but  the  individuals  chiefly  affected  were  those 
whom  weakness  or  disease  rendered  peculiarly  susceptible.  Nineteen 
deaths  occurred  in  Eaiatea  alone,  where  the  Rev.  Albert  Pearse  resides. 
We  are  happy,  however,  to  report  that  the  mission  family  has  been  merci- 
fully preserved,  although  at  one  time  grave  fears  were  entertained  on  behalf 
of  one  of  its  members.  While  recording  many  tokens  of  God's  favour  and 
blessing  during  the  period  comprised  in  his  last  annual  review,  Mr.  Pearse 
mentions  with  regret  that  no  less  than  forty-three  members  have  been 
excluded  from  church  fellowship.  Chief  among  the  causes  of  declension 
is  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink ;  but  inmiorality,  brawling,  defamation, 
cruelty  to  animals,  and*  the  practice  of  heathen  superstition  have  also  had 
their  share  in  ^'  hindering  "  some  who  "  did  run  well,"  and  rendering  them 
amenable  to  church  discipline.  In  illustration  of  the  influence  which  the 
heathenism  of  the  past  still  exerciseft  upon  the  present  generation,  Mr. 
Pearse  writes : — 


"We  expelled  nine  members  one 
month  for  involving  themselves  in 
superstitious  practices.  One  of  them 
was  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  the 


others  were  relatives.  There  had 
been  much  sickness  in  the  family,  and 
several  had  died.  Through  the  leaven 
of  heathen  superstition  still  lurking 
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in  them,  theywere  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  evil  spirits  still  residing  in 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors  were  the 
cause  of  their  afflictions.     They  re- 
solyed  to  bum  the  bones  in  order  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  spirits.   They 
also  consulted   the   native    sorcerer, 
who  confirmed  them  in  their  deter- 
mination.    But  there  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  the  place  where  the 
bones  were  interred.    They  suspected 
that  they  were  interred  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  old  marae,  but  the  sorcerer 
told  them  he  could  discover  the  place. 
On  the  day  appointed,  the  relatives 
were  conducted  by  him  to  the  heathen 
marae  of  their  ancestors,  and,  after 
certain   preliminaries,  he  told  them 
where  to  dig.     They  at  once  set  to 
work  at  the  place  indicated,  and  about 
a  foot  below  ground  discovered  a  stone 
receptacle  containing  human  bones, 
stones   cut  to  the  shape  of  human 
skulls,  stone  images— one  like  a  dog, 
another  like  a  fowl,  another  a  land 
crab,  another  a  rat,  another  a  lizard, 
another  a  fish,  &c.     These  were  all 
taken  out  by  the  sorcerer,  who,  after 
performiog  certain  incantations,  cast 
them  into  a  large  fire.     A  church 
member,  in  describing  the  burning  of 
the  above,  said   that  as  the  spirits 
were   leaving   the   images,    the  one 
whose  form  was  a  dog  barked ;  that 
of  the  cock  crowed ;  that  of  the  rat 
squeaked — each  one  uttering  its  own 
peculiar  cry.      You  will  see  by  this 
that  the  power  of  superstition  is  not 
wholly  broken,  although  it  is  very 
seldom,  indeed,  that  an  instance  like 
the  above  is  practised. 

'*I  will  give  you  another  form  of 
superstition  which  is  very  common 
among  certain  families.  It  came  to 
my  knowledge  as  a  case  of  church 
discipline  at  Tahaa.  A  member  of  a 
family  was  taken  very  ill;  native 
medicine  failed  to  cure.  In  their 
istrese  they  sent  for  the  native  sor- 


cerer or  diviner.    On  his  arrival,  after 
repeating  certain  formulae,  he  aaked 
the  relatives  to  confess   to  him  for 
whose  sin  the  sufferer  was  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit.    One  alter  another 
denied  having  sinned  against  him.  At 
last  one  confessed  having  thought  ill 
of  him  in  his  heart.    This  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cause  of  the  illness. 
Upon   this   confession    the    soroeror 
based  his  conjurations  and  prayere,  in 
order  that  the  evil  spirit  might  be 
exorcised.      Certain   ceremonies  are 
performed,  in  pressing  upon  the  body 
to  know  the  position  of  the  demon 
within :    this   being  found,  there  is 
a  gradual  pressure  of  the  hands  on 
that  part  to  force  the  demon  down- 
ward to  the  leg,  and  forward  to  the 
foot,  so  that  he  may  escape.    Tbiu 
being  expelled  from  the  sufferer,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  cured,  and  is  expected 
to  recover.      As  a  rule,   medicine  is 
also    given;    but  if  the  recovery  i» 
effected,  the  cure  is  credited  to  th» 
sorcery,  and   not   to   the   medicine. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  very  faith 
in  the  enchantments  often  helps  to 
restore.      If    the    patient   does  not 
recover,  the  sorcerer  is  not  blamed; 
for  he  avows  that  the  sin  wherebj 
the  sufferer  became  possessed  was  not 
revealed  to  him,  for  had  it  been,  he 
would  certainly  have  recovered.  ThiUy 
often,  ill-feeling  is  produced  in  the 
family,  one  accusing  another  of  being 
the  cause  of  his  affliction  and  death. 
When  I  was  at  Huahine,  we  expelled 
several  members  for  applying  to  the 
sorcerers.     It  is  strange  that  so  much 
faith  is  placed  in  these  superstitions. 
The  people  own  the  absurdity  of  it,  jet 
they  trust  in  it ;  they  see  case  after 
case  exposed,  yet  they  cling  to  it.  The 
true  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  alone 
will  overturn  its  power,  and  lead  the 
people  to  trust  in  Qod,  and  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  medicine  when 
affliction  shall  overtake  them*** 
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2.  DISTEIOT  WORK. 

In  former  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the 
population^  and  to  the  numerous  congregations  meeting  on  the  Lord's  day 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  over  which  the  missionary  could  exercise  but 
little  superintendence  or  control.  Within  the .  past  two  years  the  erection 
of  schoolrooms  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  preaching- 
stations  under  more  favourable  auspices.  Mr.  Pearse  has  not  been  slow  in 
availing  himself  of  the  openings  thus  afforded  : — 


*'  At  a  Government  meeting  held  at 
the  beginning  of  October/'  he  writes, 
"I    announced    to    the    people  that 
at  a  deacons'  meeting  we  had  decided 
to  go  forth  into  the  districts  and  con- 
dnct  Lord's-day  services.    The  subject 
was  well  discussed.     It  was  thought 
that  if  a  separate  meeting  were  held  in 
every    district,    no    political   trouble 
would  arise,  but  the  Gospel  would  be 
the    means   of  accomplishing   great 
good.     They  said   that    the    former 
trouble  was  caused  by  the  uniting  of 
several  districts  at  Opoa  for  religious 
worship,  and  several  others  at  Tevaitoa 
for    the    same    purpose.      War   was 
brought  about  by  this  union  of  dis- 
tricts ;  but  the  chiefs  and  people  were 
of  opinion  that  nothing  but  good  for 
the  Government  and  the  church  wotQd 
spring  out  of  each  district  being  formed 
into  a  preaching  station,  and  that  the 
schoolroom  should  bemused  for  Lord's- 
day  services.     The  people  were  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  before  them, 
for  they  had  long  desired  properly- 
conducted     services,     and    for     the 
preachers  to  be  appointed  by  myself. 
As  soon  as  the  Government  had  thus 
wisely  decided  to    permit  preaching 
stations  to  be  appointed,  I  sent  several 
deacons  into  the  districts  on  the  fol- 
lowing Lord's-day,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  regular  visitation.    At  our 
deacons'   meeting    in  November,  we 
formed  our  plans  for  the  work  before 
us.     There  are  nine  districts  on  the 
island,  with  a  governor  over  each.  We 


resolved  that  the  church  in  this  settle- 
ment should  be  the  only  place  where 
services  should  be  held  on  Lord's- 
days  in  this  district.  Out  of  the  eight 
districts  remaining,  there  are  school- 
rooms in  six  of  them,  and  we  resolved 
that  these  six  districts  should  be  ap- 
pointed as  preaching  stations,  and 
religious  services  conducted  in  the 
rooms  on  Lord's-day.  The  other  two 
districts  are  small;  not  a  large  number 
of  people  reside  there,  and  they  are 
conveniently  situated  for  the  people 
to  attend  the  nearest  preaching  sta- 
tions to  them ;  so  we  resolved  not  to 
send  preachers  there  at  present.  Por 
the  proper  working  of  these  stations 
we  chose  out  from  the  church  those 
best  qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
These,  with  the  deacons,  go  forth  into 
the  districts  by  pairs,  the  one  for  the 
morning  and  the  other  for  the  after- 
noon service.  On  account  of  the  dis- 
tance, they  leave  on  Saturday,  and 
return  on  Monday.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare workmen  for  this  extended  work, 
I  have  enlarged  my  preachers'  class- 
Formerly  I  found  seven  sufficient,  with 
the  students ;  now  I  have  twenty,  with 
plenty  of  work  for  them  all.  These  I  in- 
struct  in  Homiletics  with  the  studente. 
I  also  give  them  notes  on  the  book  of 
Genesis  on  Lord's-day  evenings,  and 
notes  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke 
on  Monday.  I  also  send  the  notes  on 
Luke  to  Porapora  and  Maupiti  for  the 
use  of  the  preachers'  classes  there." 
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3.  HOPEFUL  EESULTS. 

Four  months'  experience  of  the  new  order  of  things  has  only  tended  to 
prove  the  soundness  of  the  plans  adopted  by  the  missionary,  and  the 
practicability  of  carrying  them  out.  Mr.  Pearse  furnishes  the  following 
statistical  summary  of  the  various  preaching  stations  and  schools  on 
Kaiatea : — 


"The  average  attendance  of  the 
church  in  this  settlement  is  about 
350,  but  on  Ordinance  Lord's-days 
about  700.  There  are  four  schools  in 
this  settlement  who  attend  this  church 
on  Lord's-days.  The  one  conducted 
by  myself  and  Tehei  numbers  about 
100  scholars.  The  one  at  the  upper 
end  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tant, and  {Lumbers  about  thirty -four 
scholars.  There  are  two  at  the  lower 
end — one  at  about  a  mile,  with  about 
forty-six  scholars  attending,  and  the 
other  nearly  a  mile  still  further  on, 
with  about  twenty-two  scholars  in 
atteodance.  This  gives  a  total  of  202 
children  and  young  people  for  this 
settlement.  There  are  two  preaching 
stations  for  the  lower  end  of  the 
island,  and  four  for  the  upper  end. 
Those  at  the  lower  end  are  Tevailoa 
and  Yaiaau.  At  the  former,  there 
were  formerly  three  meetings  at  diffe- 
rent places,  now  they  unite  for  worship 
at  the  house  of  the  Governor.  Their 
first  schoolroom  has  fallen  down,  but 
they  have  nearly  finished  a  neater 
and  stronger  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
district,  where  the  people  will  meet 
when  it  is  finuhed.  There  were  also 
three  schools,  but,  since  the  fall  of  tlie 
first  house,  the  children  have  not  at- 
tended well,  so  at  present  there  are 
only  fifty- one  scholars,  but  the  new 
room  win  soon  revive  them  in  their 
work.  I  appointed  a  Lord*s-day  for 
numbering  the  congregations  at  the 
oat-stations,  which  I  shall  give  you  as 
I  proceed.  The  congregation  at  this 
district  numbered  120.    The  distance 


from  here  to  this  station  is  at  lessfc 
ten  miles.  Yaiaatt,  the  other  preach- 
ing station  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
island,  is  at  least  seventeen  miles 
distant.  There  is  a  good  schoolroom 
there,  with  about  thirty -four  scholan. 
The  number  who  attend  the  Lord's- 
day  services  is  about  eighty.  It  wu 
at  this  place  that  the  church  member, 
whose  death  I  have  reported,  laboured 
80  sucoessfiilly.  It  is  a  most  en- 
couraging station.  Since  its  com- 
mencement, several  have  joined  the 
church  from  there.  I  am  especially 
hopeful  of  one  young  man  who  bas 
come  forward  from  there — he  bas  the 
elements  of  usefulness  in  him.  The 
stations  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
are  Yaieahi,  Avera,  Opoa,  and 
HoTUPTTir.  Vairapi  is  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  here.  There 
are  two  schools  in  the  districi— one 
school  is  taught  at  a  private  house,  and 
numbers  about  nineteen  scholars ;  the 
other  school  is  taught  in  a  schoolroom 
in  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  bas 
about  twenty-two  scholars.  The  con- 
gregation on  Lord*s-days  numbers 
about  110.  AVE&A  is  about  six  miles 
from  here.  They  are  building  a  nev 
schoolroom  there,  more  substantiil 
than  the  first.  At  present  there  are 
only  a  dozen  scholars,  but  these  will 
increase  nearly  threefold  when  the 
room  is  finished.  There  is  also  another 
school  in  the  district,  taught  by  an  old 
Irishman.  He  formerly  had  over 
forty  in  his  school—from  Tahaa  prin- 
cipally—and the  children  made  gt^ 
progress  under  his  instructions  i  bat 
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lie  kept  them  too  long  in  school,  and 
was  too  rigorone  in  his  discipline,  so 
that  now  only  seven  remain.  The 
nnmber  who  attend  the  Lord*8-day 
seryices  at  Ayera  is  about  120.  Opoa 
ia  nearly  twelve  miles  from  here. 
There  were  formerly  two  schools 
there,  but  now  they  unite  in  the 
schoolroom  recently  erected  by  them. 
There  are  thirty  scholars  in  the 
school,  and  about  eighty  who  attend 
the  Lord's- day  services.  Hotupuu  is 
nearly  fourteen  miles  distant.  There 
are  about  twenty  in  the  school,  and 
about  fiixty  persons  meet  in  the  school- 
room for  Lord*s-day  worship.  The 
congregations  vary  very  much  in  each 
of  the  districts,  for  many  belong  to 
several  districts,  and  the  people  fre- 
quently come  into  this  settlement. 

''Many  advantages  have  arisen 
from  the  formation  of  these  preach- 
ing stations.  A  far  greater  number 
than  before  their  establishment 
attend  the  Lord's -day  services.  In 
some  districts  all  attend  but  the 
afflicted ;  while  in  other  districts  there 


are  yet  a  few  who  prefer   to  sleep 
away  the  best  of  days,  or  get  drunk. 
But  this  is  nearly  abolished  now  in 
the  relish  they  have  for  the  services. 
These  services  are  now  properly  con- 
ducted, and    suitable  preachers    are 
sent  forth  to  declare  the  glad  tidinga 
of  salvation.     Many  who  were  un- 
decided have  now  decided  for  Christ, 
and  several  young  people  have  been 
led  to  unite  themselves  with  the  people 
of  God.    We  received  thirteen  from 
the  out-distriots  in  church  fellowship 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  nine 
others  stand  proposed  for  February. 
These  are  some  of  the  results  of  the 
new  work,  but  it  is  not  all;  there 
seems  more  union  among  the  church- 
members,  more  zeal,  a  greater  inquiry 
after  truth,  which  is  most  pleasing. 
During  the  past  three  months  many 
hours  every  day  have  been  taken  up 
with  those  who  have  come  to  search 
the  Scriptures.     My  work  has  been 
growingly  delightful  of  late,  and  there 
is  certainly  a  change  in  the  people  for 
the  better." 


4.  OHUECH  BUILDING. 

Evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  contribute  of  their  substance 
towards  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  has  recently  been  given  in  a  special  and 
interesting  form.     Mr.  Pearse  continues : — 


"The  church  here  is  much  out  of 
repair ;  the  thatch  in  many  places  is 
rotten.  In  my  New  Year's  sermon  I 
exhorted  the  people  to  build  a  new 
one.  I  drew  a  contrast  between 
Baiatea  in  heathen  times  and  Baiatea 
in  Goepel  times.  In  heathen  times 
Baiatea  was  the  centre  of  heathen 
worship.  Oro  of  Opoa  was  feared  in 
every  land.  All  the  islands  of  this 
group,  with  the  Georgian  Group, 
brought  offerings  to  appease  his  anger 
and  propitiate  his  favour.  Even  from 
the  Austral  Group,  and,  the  natives 
Bay,  firom  the  Hervey  Group  as  well, 


canoes  filled  with  people  came  to  do 
homage  to  that  god  of  war.     Baiatea- 
stood  first  among  the  islands  in  those 
days.    When  the  Gospel  arrived,  and 
was    received     among    the    people, 
Baiatea  stood  forth  as  the  centre  of 
light,  and  from  here  light  was  carried 
forth   to   the   Hervey    and   Austral 
Groups  and  Samoan  Islands.    At  the 
present  time,  also,  Baiatea  is  in  some 
respects  first,  for  here  is  the  Institu- 
tion for  sending  out  yoimg  men  to 
preach  Christ  to  the  heathen;  here, 
also,  the  printing    press,  to   diffuse- 
blessing  in  all  the  islands.    But  in 
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other  respects  Baiatea  had  fallen  from 
its  proud  position.    Her  temple  for 
the  worship  of  the  tme  God  was  in  a 
disgraceful  condition.      Burutu   had 
erected  a  beautiful  stone  building  for 
Christian     worship.      Huahine    and 
Porapora  had  nearly  finished  their  new 
churches.    Upon  this  I  exhorted  the 
people  to  mourn  their  fallen  state,. to 
arise,  and  again  stand  first  among  the 
islands  in  every  good  work.    The  idea 
seems  to  haye  taken  wonderfully  with 
the  people.       They  left  the  church 
resolved  to  build.    At  a  government 
meeting  a  week  later  the  new  church 
was  proposed ;  most  heartily  and  har- 
moniously the  people  resolved  that  it 
should  be  done,  and  plans  were  formed 
for  the  erection.    It  was  decided  to 
have  a  wooden  church,  to  be  shingled. 
Ceiled,    and     seated,     also    to    have 
proper  doors  and  Gothic  windows  with 
Venetian  blinds.    It  is  now  the  second 
week  in  February.    After  the  ordin- 
ance Lord*s  day  ,we  held  another  govern- 
ment meeting  respecting  the  church. 
An  architect  from  Tahiti,  who  has  been 
residing  here  for  some  time,  drew  a 


design   for   the  building,   and   two 
traders  here  gave  in  contracts  for  the 
work.    One  amounted  to  9,d00  dels, 
and  the  other  8,200  dols.     The  one 
who  gave  in  the  smaller  amount  is  an 
old  trader  here,  and  has  an  interest  in 
the  work.    It  was  decided  to  place  the 
building  in   his   hands.      He   is  to 
thoroughly  complete  it,  so  that  it  ehill 
be  ready  for  dedication  in  December 
next.    Half  of  the   money  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  1st  of  June,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Cotton,  dried  cocoa-nuts,  fungus,  and 
pearl  shell  may  be  delivered  in  pay- 
ment.   As  far  as  we  can  judge,  every 
able  man,  woman,  and  child  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  will  be  required  to 
pay  8  dollars  to  meet  the  sum  needed. 
This  the  people  are  very  ready  to  pay, 
and  more  had  it  been  required.    They 
are  gone  to  their  lands  to  gather  tbe 
produce.  I  have  never  seen  the  people 
so  hearty  and  unanimous  in  any  work 
since  my  settlement  in  these  iaUnda. 
It  is  most  stimulating  to  hear  and  see 
them." 


5.  PEOGBESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  May  meetings  proved  most  succeBsful;  the  attendance  was  large,  and 
between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars  were  contributed  towards  the  Societ/s 
funds.  At  tbe  Christmas  gathering  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  young  people  present  was  observable.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways : — 

'*  One  reason  is  that  many  who  joined 
the  schools  at  first  have  exhausted  the 
knowledge  of  their  teachers.  For  this 
I  have  a  remedy.  I  have  commenced 
a  class  for  the  teachers  and  the  most 
promining  of  the  scholars  in  the  schools 
during  the  past  three  months.  Fif- 
teen have  joined  the  cla«s,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  increase  the  number  as 
I  find  suitable  scholars.  They  meet 
after  the  ordinance  Lord's  day,  from 


Monday  to  Wednesday,  and  also  the 
third  week  in  the  mouth  for  tiiree 
days.  These  are  making  great  pro- 
gress, and  will  do  so  the  more  after 
the  students  have  left,  for  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  them  more  attention. 
What  I  teach  them  they  go  to  their 
various  schools  and  teach  again.  I 
hope  by  this  means  to  train  efficient 
men  for  the  work.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent eleven  schools   on  the  aland. 
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Tiro  others  are  being  formed  at  the 
back  part  of  the  island.  The  last 
week  in  this  month  I  am  to  go  to 
Fetima,  at  least  twenty  miles  from 
here  (the  darkest  part  of  the  land  in  a 
moral  point  of  view)  and  open  their 
new  schoolroom. 

**  On  the  13th  of  September  last,  I 
went  to  the  opening  of  a  new  Bchool« 
room.  It  was  a  very  wet  day— it 
rained  in  torrents,  a  truly  tropical 
poar— but  this  did  not  daunt  the 
children  and  parents  in  preparing  for 
the  feast.  On  my  arrival  there  at 
noon,  the  preparations  were  finished, 
and  the  children  were  running  to  the 
house  nearest  to  the  room  with  just 
a  parca  on,  and  with  their  best 
dothee  rolled  up  into  a  bundle,  with 
the  purpose  of  dressing  there.  The 
feast  was  a  large  one,  several  pigs, 
roasted  whole,  besides  fowls  and  fish. 


with  heaps  upon  heaps  of  native  pies, 
and  vegetables  in  profusion.  A  large 
table,  filled  to  overflowing,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  myself,  and 
another  to  the  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict.  Our  table  was  placed  inside  the 
achoolhouse;  the  rest  were  out- 
side, under  various  coverings,  but 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  rain 
in  the  zest  of  the  feast.  The  building 
is  very  neatly  finished,  and  well- 
furnished  with  desks  and  seats  for  the 
children.  We  conducted  the  open- 
ing-service before  the  feast,  after 
which  the  children  recited  and 
sang  several  hymns,  and  addresses 
were  given  to  them  and  to  their 
parents.  I  gave  them  a  present  of 
school  -  materials  for  their  use.  I 
reached  home  about  five,  much  grati- 
fied with  the  school,  but  wet  to  the 
skin,  and  very  weary." 


i^-— SS^ahgastar — Static  %^tnq. 

LAST  month  we  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  reforms  of  a 
social  character  which  are  taking  place  in  the  capital  of  Madagascar. 
Begarding  the  community  under  its  religious  aspect,  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  to  be  found  in  the  growing  intelligence  and 
influence  of  the  native  pastors  presiding  over  the  city  churches.  These 
native  ministers  are  now  associated  in  committee  with  the  missionaries  of 
our  own  Society  and  that  of  the  friends  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
local  Congregational  Union.  Most  of  the  business  transacted  during  the 
past  year  had  reference  to  the  missionaiy  agencies  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  appointment  of  evangelists,  the  selection  of  their  spheres  of 
labour,  and  the  like.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  report  the  enforced 
return  to  the  capital  of  the  two  men  who  were  set  apart  in  July,  1877,  fo'' 
the  mission  in  the  south-west.  There  are  many  important  Hova  stations 
on  and  near  the  coast  suitable  as  centres  for  missionary  work,  and  to  these 
it  is  in  future  proposed  to  appoint  evangelists,  rather  than  to  disafiected 
parts  of  the  island  which  are  not  subject  to  the  Queen's  authority.  The 
story  of  last  year's  mission  to  the  town  of  the  Tanosy  King  Radodo,  and 
its  unexpected  issue,  is  thus  told  by  the  Rev.  W.  Montgomery  : — 
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"  For  a  "while  all  went  well,  and  en- 
couraging accounts  came  up  at  distant 
intervals.  The  king  was  warm  and 
staunch  in  his  friendship ;  the  chiefs  of 
his  people  with  their  families  were 
learning  to  lead ;  and,  better  far  than 
that,  a  little  company — some  twenty  or 
thirty  in  their  town  —  were  being 
gradually  laid  hold  of  by  the  story  of  the 
Gbspel^and  seeking  afterHim  who  shall 
rule  all  nations  one  day.  But  lately, 
rumours  of  change  in  the  position  of 
the  new  mission  came  up  to  us  in  this 
city.  Little  dependence  was  put  on 
these  reports  at  first;  they  seemed 
mere  floating  rumours  among  the 
natives,  who  are  always  imagining 
foolish  stories.  Soon,  however,  they 
were  solidly  confirmed  by  Govern- 
ment messengers,  and  finally  by 
letters  to  us  and  to  the  churches  from 
the  two  evangelists  themselves.  The 
facts,  shortly  told,  are  these: — The 
twenty-three  adjacent  Tanosy  kings, 
Badodo's  relations  and  allies,  had  be- 
come jealous  of  his  new  prestige  in 
his  sole  possession  of  the  new 
teachers  —  jealous,  too,  of  the  new 
Gospel  as  subversive  of  the  ancient 
customs — jealous,  probably,  also  of 
his  friendehip  with  the  Hova  Govern- 
ment. They  joined  together,  and 
unitedly  remonstrated  with  him, 
telling  him  that  he  who  was  but  a 
younger  brother  among  them  was 
seeking  to  be  chief  and  first.  He 
was  seeking  to  reign  alone  in  the 
land,  they  said.  He  had  brought 
these  two  Hovas  into  the  ootmtiy, 
who  would  spy  out  the  land,  and  soon 
be  followed  by  an  army  that  would 
take  away  their  place  and  nation. 
Menaces  of  hot  wrath  were  flung  by 
them  at  this  poor  heathen  petty  king 
who  seems  to  have  some  glimpses  of 
the  morning  that  is  coming.  Long  he 
would  not  move,  but  stood  fast  and 
firm  for  Iho  evangelists.  He  had 
pledged   his    word  to  Banavaloman- 


jaka,  that  he  would  protect  the  men, 
and  he  knew  that  they  were  not  spies 
but  true  men,  and  bo  would  not  send 
them  away.  But  at  last  he  was  forced 
to  do  60.  The  Tanoey  tribes,  his  own 
allies,  gathered  against  him,  and  made 
incursions  into  his  territory.  The 
Mahafaly  and  Ibara  tribes  were  pre- 
paring themselves  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  and  hoped  to  w 
possession  again  of  his  capital  and 
other  towns  which  he  had  wrested  from 
them  many  years  ago  by  his  sword 
and  spear.  Incursions  of  these  fi)efl 
came  up  under  his  very  walls,  nigbt 
after  night.  Shots  were  fired  into  tbe 
town  after  nightfall  by  small  parties 
of  audacious  foes.  Many  were  thus 
killed  dose  beside  the  twoevangelistL 
Women  and  children  surprised  and 
taken  as  captives.  Frequently  at 
night  the  two  men,  standing  together 
near  the  walls,  were  greeted  with 
cries  from  prowling  foes,  'We  vill 
give  you  to  the  dogs.'  Then  the 
people  in  the  town  and  roundabout 
lost  heart,  and  began  to  desert  to  the 
adjacent  kings ;  and  those  who  remained 
threatened  to  go.  And  thus  at  last 
brave  Badodo  was  overcome  by  the 
stress  of  foul  circumstances;  and, 
while  loth  to  part  from  them,  sent 
them  away  by  stealth  and  by  unfre- 
quented paths,  charging  them  to 
recount  faithfully  to  Banavalona  all 
that  he  had  done  for  them ;  he  and 
his  people  offering,  too,  to  leave 
the  unpropitious  strange  land  thef 
had  dwelt  in  for  many  years,  and  go 
back  to  their  fathers'  land  in  the 
farthest  south,  to  Fort  Daaphin  in 
Anosy,  whence  they^came  northward* 
long  ago.  He  begged,  too,  that  the 
teachers  would  come  to  him  and  his 
people'  as  soon  as  they  had  settled  in 
their  own  home  and  country,  where 
under  the  shelter  of  Hova  anthoritf, 
and  away  from  angry  enemiest  the^ 
would  learn  all  this  newwiadoD-  ^^ 
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is  said  that  this  remarkable  new  exodus 
is  actually  in  progress,  and  that  this 
one  tribe  of  Tanosy  are  now  returning 
to  the  land  from  which  they  came  out, 
in  the  hope  that  teachers  will  be  sent 
down  to  them  there.  And  thus  it  was 
that  our  second  native  mission  has 
been  broken  up,  and  the  two  evan- 
gelists who  never  expected  to  getaway 


with  life,  parted  sorrowfully  from  their 
protector  and  the  few  Tanosy  who  had 
learned  to  love  them  for  their  work's 
sake.  They  got  safely  through  the 
perilous  Ibara  country,  and  on  reach- 
ing Ambohimandroso  and  Eianarant- 
soa  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the^ 
churches.*' 


2.  CONGEEQATIONAL  UNION  MEETINGS,  1878. 
These  meetings,  as  usual,  took  place  in  the  month  of  July.  The  sessions 
were  held  at  Amfabibe  and  Amfakarinana  respectively.  At  the  closing 
meeting  five  natives  were  set  apart  for  missionary  work.  The  Kev. 
Geobge  Cousins,  Secretary  of  the  Union,  writes  as  follows  respecting  the 
evangelists : — 


**We  have  sent  one  of  them  to 
Anonibe,  on  the  north-east  coast, 
and  the  other  four  to  the  south- 
east, the  district  Mr.  Sibree  and 
Mr.  Street  visited.  Next  year  we 
hope  to  add  two  or  three  more.  Four 
of  the  men  are  students  from  the 
College,  one  of  them  being  one  of  the 
two  who  went  to  the  Tanosy,  and 
who  was  not  back  a  week  before  he  had 
agreed  to  start  again  ;  the  other  is  the 
pastor  of  a  village  church,  who  was 
sent  to  the  Bara  two  years  ago.  We 
do  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  third 
attempt  of  the  Imerina  churches  to 
commence  missionary  work  in  'the 
regions  beycnd'  may  prove  more 
euccessful  than  the  two  preceding 
attempts.  As  the  work  of  the  Isan- 
enim-bolana  is  growing,  we  had  three 
days  of  meetings  this  month  instead  of 
two— viz.,  a  devotional  service  on 
Tuesday  the  9th  July,  our  general 
meeting  for  business  and  discussion  on 
Wednesday  the  10th,  and  a  missionary 

The  following  additional  particulars  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr, 

MONTGOHEBY  : — 

•*  Last  week  brought  to  us,  I  think,  Isan-enim-bolana.  Larger  and  more 
the  most  successful  meetings  that  have  enthusiastic  meetings  on  every  one  of 
ever  been  held  in  connection  with  our     the  three  days,  and  a  vaster  number 


meeting  in  connection  with  the  depar- 
ture of  the  five  evangelists  on  Thurs- 
day the  11th.  At  this  missionary  meet- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  took  the  chair. 
By  the  unanimous  vote  of  our  own 
committee  and  the  Isan-enim-bolana 
committee,  we  determined  to  ask  him. 
We  wanted  to  recognise  his  deep 
interest  in  the  evangelisation  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  to  show  our  confidence  in 
him.  He  was  afraid  that  by  taking 
the  chair  he  might  lay  himself  open  to 
fresh  attacks,  and  be  accused  of  wish- 
ing to  govern  the  churches,  and  for  a 
time  hesitated.  But  we  assured  him 
we  knew  he  had  no  such  wish,  and 
that  in  taking  the  chair  he  would 
come  simply  as  a  Christian  gentleman 
ready  to  co-operate  with  us  and  the 
native  churches  in  seeking  to  spread 
Christianity  in  this  island.  He  came, 
and  the  result  was  a  splendid  meeting, 
and  utterances  from  his  Excellency 
that  did  our  hearts  good." 
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by  far  thftn  at  any  previous  time  of 
churches  represented.  Delegates  from 
greater  distances,  from  every  corner 
of  Imerina,  down  even  to  North  Bet- 
sileo,  were  in  attendance.  Never  has 
there  been  anything  like  such  a  large 
gathering  on  the  Tuesday  preliminary 
devotional  meeting,  as  that  at  Ampa- 
ribe  last  Tuesday  week.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday, Ampamarinana  was  crammed 
above  and  below,  with  crowds  still  on 
the  outside. 

"  But  the  Thursday  missionary 
meeting- day — at  which  the  Prime 
Minister  presided  in  due  form  at  Am- 
pamarinana, the  returned  evangelists 
from  Tanosy  repeated  their  touching 
story,  and  the  forthgoing  evangelists 
were  presented  to  the  representatives 
of  the  churches— was  the  greatest  day 
of  all.  Mr.  Briggs  delivered  an  excel- 
lent charge  to  the  new  men,  full  of  wise 
and  thoughtful  counsel.  Each  of  the 
evangelists,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke 
briefly  of  what  was  in  him  about  the 
business.  And  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  my 
life  was  when  Bainilaiarivony,  the  able 
and  powerful  Pri  me  Minister  of  Mada- 
gascar stood  up— not  as  Prime  Minister 
of  the  kingdom,  but  as  a  simple  church 
officer  of  one  congregation,  and  friend 
of  all  of  them — and  exhorted  these  men 
as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  their  mis- 
sionary work.  He  began  by  reading, 
one  by  one,  passages  of  Scripture 
which  he  had  selected  as  appropriate 
te  the  business  of  the  day.  He  read 
in  slow,  meditative  fashion,  as  though 
he  loved  the  words  that  he  was  read- 
ing, and  interspersed  quiet  comments 
of  his  own,  in  a  genial  and  fatherly 
manner,  right  through  the  reading. 
When  he  laid  down  the  book,  he  spoke 
quietly,  deliberately,  and  distinctly. 
By-and-by  he  warmed,  and  became 
somewhat  oonQdential  in  his  manner 
of  address.  Sometimes  he  fired,  and 
then  the  sterling  honesty  of  the  speaker 


rung  out  at  his  lips,  and  kindled  in 
his  eyes.  He  told  us  for  an  hoar  or 
more  of  the  life-deore  and  purpose  of 
the  Queen  and  of  himself  to  spretd 
the  gospel  and  kingdom  of  Jwqb 
Christ  throughout  the  land.  He  told 
us  in  that  vast  assemblage  of  his  desire 
that  religion  should  be  free,  and  Ids 
unmoved  and  unchangeable  intsot 
that  there  should  be  no  State  fetten 
on  Christ's  Church  in  Madagascar. 
He  warned  the  evangelists  against 
trusting  in  an  arm  of  flesh ;  told  thsm 
to  trust  in  the  living  GkxL  and  in  the 
power  of  Ghod's  Word,  if  they  wantod 
to  do  their  work;  and  warned  them, 
too,  against  the  use  of  bragging 
speeohes  or  vaunting  empty  words 
about  the  honour  that  the  Qaeenor 
he  had  given  them  in  thus  seading 
them  out.  He  gave  us  some  reminis- 
cences of  the  persecution  in  the  dsrk 
time  when Chiist^s  servants  bad  soflsred 
on  that  very  spot.  He  said,  quietly 
and  unaffectedly, '  I  don't  like  to  speak 
about  my  own  father  here  before  yoa 
all,  but  I  remember  one  young  womsn 
whom  my  father  taught  to  read  the 
Bible  and  trained  to  be  a  Chiistun. 
And  when  the  perseoution  came  agiin 
she  was  accused,  convicted,  and  sen* 
tenced  to  death  for  being  a  Clmstian. 
She  was  brought  here  to  bethrova 
over  this  rock,  and  at  the  last  moment 
was  offered  her  life  if  she  would 
recant.  But  she  refused,  crying  oat, 
*NoI  throw  me  over,  for  I  »» 
Christ's  I ' 

"How  the  audience  oheersd  him 
again  and  again,  as  well  they  might, 

■ 

clapping  their  hands  m  genuoA 
English  public-meeting  fashion.  How 
bright  and  glad  the  fiaoes  of  the  peopl* 
were  in  all  the  crowded  baildtDg* 
How  thankfril  to  Gbd  we  jsam<mMBm 
were,  and  how  we  said  to  one  another 
at  the  doors,  'Thank  God  fer  this 
Prime  Minister  I  Thank  God  for  ««* 
words  as  these  I '  '* 
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v.— dBkngelical  %\lmtt,  isto. 

THE  following  topics  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  exhortation  and 
intercession  on  the  successiye  days  of  meeting : — 

Sunday,  Jantjaey  5th. 
Sermons : — "  The  jears  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High." — Pa,  bucyii.  10. 

Monday,  January  6th. 
JFVaue: — Praise  to  Qod  for  His  long-suffering  kindness  and  mercy;  for  the 
goodness  of  His  providence ;  and  especially  for  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
for  the  blessings  enjoyed  under  the  present  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Confession  of  unbelief  and  unfruitfalness.  Ps,  cxviL ;  Ps,  cvii.  33-43 ;  Bom. 
xi.  33-36 ;  Ada  ii.  14-21 ;  Ps.  xlvi.  6-11 ;  Dan.  ix.  3-10. 

Tuesday,  January  7th. 
Prayer : — For  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  rest  upon  and  operate  in  the 
Church  of  Qtod  everywhere,  so  that  the  disciples  may  be  led  into  all  the   truth. 
Intercession  for  believers  who  are  afflicted.    John  xviii.  36-38 ;  John  xvi.  13 ; 
2  rtm.iii.  1-5;  Bom,  xii,  9-18;  JSph.i,  15-23  ;  Pa,  xxxiv.  17-19. 

Wednesday,  January  8th. 

Prayer : — ^For  the  energetic  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  at  large , 
convinoing  men  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment.  Prayer  also  for 
Christian  families.  John  xvL  7-14;  Oen,  xviii.  17-19;  Col,  iii.  16-24;  Prov, 
xxii.  6;  1  Chron,  iv.  9-10. 

Thursday,  January  9th. 

Prayer: — For  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "upon  all  flesh;'*  for  the 
continuance  of  peace ;  for  the  establishment  of  righteous  government ;  for  the 
spread  of  enlightenment,  goodwill,  and  the  love  of  justice  among  all  nations, 
and  for  their  conversion  to  Christ ;  for  the  removal  of  intemperance  and  other 
social  evils ;  special  prayer  for  the  nation,  its  Sovereign,  and  all  in  authority. 
Ja,  xi.  1-10 ;  Prov,  xiv.  14-27 ;  Is.  Ixi. ;  Gal.  v.  19-26;  1  2tm,  ii.  1-4. 

Friday,  January  10th. 

Prayer  :— For  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  to  accompany  evangelistic  and 
missionary  labours,  and  render  them  fruitful  to  Christ ;  for  the  turning  of  all 
Israel  to  the  Lord ;  for  the  growth  and  stability  of  the  young  churches  gathered 
from  heathen  communities;  for  the  revival  of  Bible  Christianity  in  eastern 
lands;  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations,  and  for  '*  cheerful 
giving  '*  on  the  part  of  those  who  go  not  themselves  to  this  work.  Mat,  xxviii. 
19-20;  Bom.  xi.  26;  AcU^.  19-30;  Matt.  xxiv.  14;  Phil.  iv.  10-19. 

Saturday,  January  11th. 

Prayer : — ^For  those  who  preside  over  the  churches  of  the  saints,  and  for 

all  who  are  called  to   preach  and  to  teach.    Eph.  vi.  18-29 ;  la.  Iviii.  13-14 ; 

2  Tim.  ii.  15-19. 

Sunday,  January  12th. 

Sermons : — Looking  for  •*  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  1  Cor,  i.  7, 
and  Matt.  xxiv.  42-51. 
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VI.— Ilotts  0f  i\t  gtrnitt  anJr  i^jftracts. 

1.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Phillifs,  B.A.,  appointed  to  RAinsB  Khet,  Kumaon  Pro- 
evince,  North  India,  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  three  children,  embarked  for  Calcatta, 
per  steamer  Chyelxusa,  September  28th. 

The  Rey.  S.  H.  Dayies,  returning  to  Sayah,  Samoan  Islands,  South  Pacific, 
And  the  Rey.  Thomas  Beswick,  appointed  to  New  GxmnsA,  embarked  at 
Plymouth  for  Sydney,  per  steamer  Cuzco,  September  30th. 

The  Rey.  John  Maeriott,  appointed  as  joint  tutor  to  the  Mission  Seminary, 
Malua,  Samoan  Islands,  South  Pacific,  with  Mrs.  Marriott,  embarked  iar 
Sydney,  per  Trafalgar,  October  8th. 

2.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  Rey.  John  Riobdan,  Mrs.  Riordan,  and  child,  from  the  Betsuso 
•country,  Madagascab,  per  Union  steamer  2>*  Urban,  October  8th. 

3.  ORDINATION  OP  A  MISSIONARY. 

On  the  eyening  of  Monday,  September  23rd,  Mr.  Thomas  Beswice,  of 

Western  College,  Plymouthj  haying  been  appointed  to  the  mission  in  Nkw 

Guinea,  was  ordained  at  Manchester.  The  seryice  took  place  in  the  Ruaholme 

Road  Chapel  School-room>  and  was  presided  oyer  by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Alexander 

Thomson,  M.A.    The  Rev.  T.  WiUis  read  portions  of  Scripture,  and  offered 

prayer.    The  Rey.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  F.R.G.S.,  late  missionary  in  Samoa,  de- 

.scribed  the  field  of  labour.     After  a  brief  statement  had  been  made  by  the 

candidate   for  ordination,  special  prayer  was  offered  on  his  behalf  by  Dr. 

Thomson,  and  the  charge  was  deliyered  by  the  Rey.  Professor  Chapman,  M.A, 

of  Western  College. 

4.  IN  MEMOBIAM. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Directors  haye  to  report  the  remoyal  from  the 
missionary  circle  of  three  members,  each  of  whom  had  bat  recently  entered 
upon  Christian  work  among  the  heathen. 

Mrs.  Baron. 
The  Rey.  R.  Baron,  after  a  brief  furlough  in  England,  returned  to  Mada- 
gascar in  May  of  last  year,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Baron,  to  whom  in  the  preyions 
month  he  had  been  united  in  marriage.  Mrs.  Baron  at  once  entered  with 
much  spirit  into  missionary  life  at  Ambohidratrimo,  a  suburban  church  and 
-district  in  the  Imerina  Proyince.  With  her  husband,  howeyer,  she  was  looking 
forward  with  interest  to  future  work  among  the  heathen  tribes  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  departure  for  England  of  mission- 
aries from  the  Betsileo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baron  kindly  yolunteered  to  proceed  to 
that  proyince  for  a  limited  period,  and  to  take  up  their  residence  at  Fianarant- 
soa.  Our  friends  reached  tiiat  town  early  in  July  of  the  present  year,  and  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month  Mrs.  Baron  was  remoyed  by  the  hand  of  deatfa. 
The  Bey.  W.  D.  Cowan,  writing  under  date  August  8th,  says:— "On  har 
arrival  here  Mrs.  Baron  had  only  time  to  yisit  their  house.  Returning  to  our 
residence  within  half  an  hour  she  went  to  bed,  and  next  day  it  was  found  that 
^he  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  feyer.    All  that  we  oould  do 
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done.  Our  Bister  became  yery  weak  towards  the  end  of  the  second  week,  when 
the  fever  somewhat  abated.  It  subsequently  returned  with  increased  strength, 
when  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  fatal  termination  was  not  far  distant. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  before  Mrs.  Baron  died,  her  mind  began  to 
wander,  and  she  gradually  sank  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which 
she  never  rallied.  Her  last  words,  before  lapsiog  into  such  a  state,  were 
*  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.*  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  the  26th  of  July,  she  passed  away.  During  the  whole  of  her 
illness  she  was  most  patient :  her  soul  seemed  to  rest  in  faith  and  perfect  peace." 

Mrs.  Hewlett. 
Mbs.  Hewlett  had  been  twice  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  East — first 
in  China,  as  the  wife  of  the  Eev.  Egbert  Wilson,  B.A.,  of  Hankow,  who  died 
in  1863,  and  since  her  marriage,  five  and  a-half  years  ago,  with  the  Rev.  John 
Hewlett,  B.  A.,  she  had  laboured  in  connection  with  the  mission  at  Mirzapore, 
North  India.  Among  the  young  Mrs.  Hewlett  found  a  most  congenial  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  her  talents  and  influence :  by  her  attractive  manners  and 
wise  teaching  she  gained  their  confidence  and  won  their  hearts.  At  the  date 
of  her  death  she  was  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  removal  of  the 
oiphan  children  under  her  care  to  the  new  orphanage  which  has  just  been 
completed  mainly  through  her  own  exertions.  Bespecting  the  sad  event,  her 
bereaved  husband,  to  whom  the  Directors  tender  their  warmest  sympathy, 
writes  as  follows :— **  My  beloved  wife  was  removed  from  me  by  death  at 
10  A.M.  last  Sunday,  the  18th  September.  While  we  were  visiting  Banee  Ehet 
and  Almorah,  it  is  probable  that  we  caught  some  malarious  fever,  for  we  all 
felt  aguish  and  feverish.  We,  however,  kept  to  our  intention  to  return  to 
Mirzapore  by  the  24th  August.  On  our  arrival.  Dr.  Pitzgerold  thought  my 
case  the  worst ;  but  our  little  one  and  I  soon  began  to  improve,  whereas  my 
wife  had  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  paralysis  supervening 
on  the  fever,  she  gradually  sank  under  this  combination  of  diseases." 

Eev.  Alexaiojer  Strachan,  B.A. 
A  telegram  which  reached  the  Mission  House  on  the  24th  September  prepared 
the  Directors  for  the  painful  details  conveyed  by  the  incoming  mail  of  the 
26th  October.  The  period  of  Mr.  Strachan's  missionary  career  can,  alas  I 
only  be  reckoned  by  months.  Our  brother  left  England  for  Calcutta  in 
November,  1877,  and  on  the  20th  of  September  last  the  summons  from  the 
Master  of  the  Vineyard  came  to  him.  A  few  days  previously  Mr.  Strachan 
had  been  attacked  by  malarious  fever.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death, 
however,  was  heat-apoplexy,  produced  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  which,  as  in  the  present  instance,  frequently  proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours. 
The  Eev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  M.A.,  gives  the  following  testimony  regarding  his  late 
colleague : — '*Mr.  Strachan  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  Institution  work,  and 
promised  to  be  in  every  way  a  most  able  missionary.  He  won  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  students,  and  his  teaching  was  highly  appreciated.  He  was  also 
beginning  to  be  in  request  as  a  preacher  in  the  pulpits  of  the  city.  On  the  Sun- 
day morning  before  his  death — that  is,  on  the  15th  Sept. — ^he  went  to  Dunn  Dum. 
before  breakfast,  and  preached  for  the  Presbyterians  to  the  soldiers  there,  who 
liked  his  preaching,  I  am  told,  very  much.  His  death  has  come  quite  as  a 
shock  upon  us  all.*' 
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VII. — Cotttriktrims. 

Fnm  nth  Septenihtr  to  IGth  October^  1878. 


LONDON. 


PCTJ.ClaTkc,E«q  ,  ChristUm 

World,  for  China  DbtreM  40    0    0 


y 

20    0 

0 

Wrfl  JTol&iiAOii  ..•.•.•••■••■• 

20    0 

0 

lln.  Alen  Haakey  

12  10 

0 

HIm  Webb  

4    0 
2    0 
2    0 

0 

Do.,  for  Female  MUtio&t.. 
Do.,  for  Central  Africa    . . 

0 
0 

MiM  Held  and  Friendi,  for 
Bellary  Orphan  School    . . 

4    1 

0 

Tpr.TfcB 

f    0 

0 

.John  Procter.  Em ....••<««• 

2    2 

0 

T  "F  Cobb.  Eaa 

1    1 

0 

Sflaa  8toughton,  for  Female 

1    1 

0 

1    0 

0 

A.  P..  PentoBTlIle 

0  10 

€ 

r<tddington  Cha.   T.Wright, 
Esq.,  for  New  Guinea  .... 

25    0 

0 

2.c(irac7  of  the  late  Rer.  R. 
Aahton 

18  18 

0 

COUNTRY. 
A$hUv 

4  17 

1 

Bath.    Auxiliary  

no   0 

8 

Uttfultton     •...•.••.••.••.. 

IS    4 

2 

Bicttttr  •.«•■.■.•.....••...■ 

2  10 

0 

Birmingham.    Auxiliary.... 460  14    9 

Bithnp'i    Stortford.      Jamet 

Harvey,  Kiiq 50    0    0 

Do.,  for  Native  Teacher, 
Halem     10  10    0 


Jilantlford 5  11    0 

Bolttvtr 184 

Bedford.    Auxiliary  150    0    0 

D«i.,\Vlb«ey(*Tror  InReport), 
Mr«.  M.  Bhaw,  printed 
in.,  should  be 2    0    0 


Jiriffhttm.    lln.  O.  Tylor 


0  10    0 


7/n«M.    AuzUlaij    1,481    8    1 

JiuckUy 14    €    5 

CfiHHock     4    9    5 


CheadU 1  17    5 

Chtt(er.    Auxiliary 80    1    0 


Ch  i*h  m  (additional) 0  10    0 


Chulmltigk    8  14    4 


CUvtdoH.  For  China  DtftreM 

7    € 

0 

Cr9ditom,, 

2  14 

1 

DedJuun  ■■■.•...■•■•■■•••■■• 

8    8 

8 

BxtUr.    Auxiliary    

89  19 

9 

OumJtUtbt 

1    9 

4 

GrtrntBriia* 

4    8 

0 

JTiUfiloii  Jfridfff    •■••■ ■ 

1    0 

0 

ScsAmn.    Auxiliary 

6     8 

0 

Bigkworth,    Zion  Chapel  .. 

7  14 

3 

Huddtr^^Utd,     RauMlea  8t  24  13 

6 

KMf  Mocr$id4  

7    0 

0 

Laneathirt,  West  AuxDIary.lOO    0 

0 

Ludt.    Auxiliary 

Salt  Parade  Ch.,  per  Mra. 
Conder.  for  Rer.  1.  H. 
Hacker's  Boarding  8ch., 
Keyoor  ...•.•....■•..•■ 

530    0 
6    0 

0 
0 

£e«k.   Auxiliary   

20  15 

3 

Liverpool.     Chadwlck  Cha., 
for  Widews'  Fund 

8    0 

0 

Louth.    AaxiUary    

69    8 

8 

Lpthmm 

8    0 

0 

Maidonkaad,    Auxiliary .... 

14  19 

0 

Monmouth.    Cong  Ch 

10  10 

0 

Kouc€Htlo-ou-Tifno.    Aux.  .. 

37     7 

11 

Korth  9hi*^ld9.    8t.  Andrew's 
Chaptl    

13    0 
8  11 

0 

Stevenion  St.  Cong.  Ch. . . 

8 

North  Taveton 

2    8 

0 

BiifUm-otk-T}ine    ....,.••.... 

100    0 
10    4 

0 

11 

Delph .' 

1  17 
4  17 
7    8 

R 

Dobcroes 

10 

Uppennlll 

8 

StdaUu  

5    0 
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DEOEMBEB,  ld78. 


My  Deak  Fbiekds, 

With  the  present  Number  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  I 
bring  a  second  year  of  editorial  responsibility  to  a  conclusion. 
Allov  me  to  return  my  thanks  to  those  who  have  sustained  me  by 
their  co-operation  and  sympathy.  Some  of  the  most  accomplished 
writers  of  the  day  have  upheld  the  credit  and  promoted  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Magazine.  Many  of  yourselves  have  generously  assured 
me  of  the  augmented  zest  with  which  you  have  turned  to  these  pages 
for  religious  and  intellectual  refreshment.  Those  who  have  systo- 
matically  perused  the  Magazine  during  many  years  have  not  been  the 
least  explicit  in  the  expression  of  their  cordial  satisfaction.  '  Fresh 
competitors  for  your  leisure  moments  multiply  from  week  to  week. 
Every  department  and  form  of  Christian  activity  has  its  recognized 
organ.  Every  appliance  of  literature  and  science  is  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  promote  your  religious  entertainment.  The  pencil  rivals 
the  pen,  the  artist  competes  with  the  amateur,  the  creator  of  fiction 
with  the  travelled  thane,  to  amuse  and  to  instruct  you«  Sceptical 
speculation  contends  with  historical  i^search  for  the  palm  of  public 
acknowledgment.  Political  and  sectarian  partisanship  gives,  in  some 
instances,  a  keen  edge  to  the  rivalry.  Some  journals  are  busy  with 
the  work  of  demolition,  and  others  with  the  joy  of  new  constructions. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  or  dispute  any  of  these  recognized 
methods  of  diffusing  ideas  and  promoting  ends  which  are  to  the 
writers  of  supreme  importance.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  stood  comparatively  alone  in  the  testimony 
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it  was  bearing  to  transoendently  important  truths.     Now^  there  is  a 

great  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  reality  and  vitality  of  Evangelical 

truth.     We  claim  no  monopoly  in  the  Evangel.     We  arrogate  no 

right  to  dignify  our  work  with  this  great  Name,  or  refuse  it  to  those 

who  cannot  pronounce '  our  Shibboleth.     We  hail  and  exult  in  the 

voices  which,  like  ^the  sound  of  many  waters,  are  proclaiming— now 

with  the  softness  of  falling  dew,  anon  with  the  thunder  of  the  rising 

tide — the  principles  of  reconciliation  with  God  and  renewal  by  His 

Spirit,  of  work  and  worship,  of  liberty  and  service,  which  are  called 

EvAKOELiCAL.     Still,  it  caunot  be  concealed  that  the  strength  and 

unanimity  of  this  multitudinous  testimony  is  met  in  many  quarters 

with  angry  incredulity,  or  cold  disdain.     Criticism  is  often  intoleiBnt 

of  the  principle  which  will  not  allow  that  it  has  been  criticized  out 

of  existence.    In  some  circles  the  man  who  cannot^  in  the  name 

of  modern  thought,  destroy  or  repudiate  the  old  faith  is  supposed  to 

reveal  a  certain  defect  in  his  education.    He  is  behind  the  times. 

Towards  the  student  who  is  veritably  racked  and  thumbscrewed  \(j 

materialistic  hypotheses,   whose  keen  moral  nature  and  vigorous 

conscience  is  being  asphyxiated  by  some  poisonous  guess,  who  having 

familiarized  himself  with  the  last  assault  upon  the  faith,  and  iiaving 

been  told  that  there  is  no  reply  to  it,  is  in  the  torture  of  incipieat 

despair,  our  heart  goes  out  in  an  agony  of  sympathy.     We  do  not 

underrate  the  reality  of  the  conflict  in  such  minds,  and,  if  they  would 

listen  to  us,  we  would  quietly,  gently  reason  with  them.     But  there  is 

another  class  far  more  numerous  and  immeasurably  more  perilous  to 

Christian  society  and  faith — those,  namely,  who  have  simply  caught 

the  fashionable  infection  of  disbelief,  who  pride  themselves  on  thflir 

negations,  whose  shallow  scepticism  is  the  pretext  for  self-indulgenoe, 

who  apologize  for  Almighty  €rod,  and  seem  as  though  they  were  ocm- 

ferring  on  Him  some  gracious  compliment  by  consenting  to  admit 

His  existence.   Such  have  never  had  a  taste  of  the  conflict   They  need 

no  sympathy  and  they  ask  none.    They  have  a  hall-mark  easily  read. 

They  are  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  creeds,  and  they  never  lose  an 

opportunity  of  sneering  at   Christian  missions.    A  Moslem  or  a 

Buddhist  is  to  them  d,  priori  more  trustworthy  than  a  ChristiaD. 

Holy  living  is  fanaticism;   great  principles  are  a  pretence.    Bm 

judgment  of  God  upon  sin,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next)  is  an 

old  wife's  fable.      The  restraints  of  home,   the  sanctity  and  the 
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memories  of  Sunday,  the  boor  of  worahip,  the  revelations  of  God  are 
alike  unpalatable  and  discarded.  For  tbese  mere  secularists,  tbese 
modem  epicureans,  tbere  is  an  ample  literature  provided,  and  ve 
know  tbat  tbe  very  name  of  tbis  journal  is  to  tbem  like  tbo  prover- 
bial red-rag  to  tbe  infuriated  bull.  We  bave  no  bope  of  coaxing  tbem 
to  read  a  line  unless  it  be  to  scoff  and  sneer ;  but  we  are  profoundly 
anxious  to  save  from  tbe  poison,  some  wbo  are  susceptible  to  tbis 
miasma,  and  to  supply  tbem  witb  an  antidote  before  tbe  blood  is 
tainted,  and  tbe  life  is  sapped. 

Tbe  times  are  very  dark.     Tbis  great  nation  seems  to  bave  been 
suffering  from  some  strange  suspension  of  moral  and  political  con- 
science.   Tbe  majority  bas  been  content  to  see  our  ancient  constitution 
trifled  witb.     A  policy  of  adventure,  secrecy  and  surprises  bas  been 
bailed  witb  enthusiasm.     British  interests  bave  been  deliberately  lifted 
above  morality  and  justice.     Tbe  power  of  £ngland  bas  been  used  to 
rep;:ess  liberty,  and  to  prop  up  to  our  supposed  advantage  an  effete 
and  incorrigible  despotism.     Now  we  are  committing  tbe  flagrant 
iniqmty  of  picking  a  quarrel  witb  an  Asiatic  monarch,  in  tbe  bope  of 
extinguishing  tbe  rights  of  a  small  neighbouring  power,  by  way  of 
punishing  Russia  for  doing  in  one  part  of  Asia  what  we  for  a  hundred 
years  have  been  doing  in  another.     Great  prophets  have  spoken  to 
us  tbe  Word  of  tbe  Lord,  and  instead  of  answering  their  arguments, 
tbe  nation  as  a  whole,  stones  them  with  stones,  and  refuses  to  bear. 
Huge  disasters  of  every  kind  afflict  tbe  world.     Poverty  is  coming 
on  large  classes  like  an  armed  man ;  and  we  look  into  the  politico- 
economical  future  witb  deep  foreboding.     Patriotism  itself  is  being 
sapped  in  the  breast  of  those  wbo  are  ashamed  of  their  country. 
Great  assault  bas  been  made  all  along  the  outworks  of  Christianity 
by  thoEe  wbo  appear  to  have  a  settied  conviction  that  tbere  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  any  way  in  which  the  Lord  can  make  Himself  known 
or  TTia  Presence  realized  in,  under  or  across  the  lines  of  law  which 
they  believe  themselves  to  bave  discovered.     Every  position  in  tbe 
great  fleld  of  Christian  ex|)erience  and  work  is  threatened  by  some 
kind  of  hostility.  Sometimes  the  enemy  approaches  under  flag  of  truce, 
with  sound  of  music  and  weapons  wi*eathed  with  flowers,  and  some- 
times an  armistice  is  proclaimed  in  order  to  remove  the  wounded  and 
bury  the  dead  arguments  that  bave  fallen  on  tbe  field ;  but  we  shall  be 
short-sigbted  to  expect  tbat  the  enmity  of  the  unregenerate  man  to 
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the  will  and  character  of  the  Supreme  God  will  ever  abate^  or  that 
such  attempts  to  undermine  faith  in  the  Bevelation  of  God,  or  the 
fligns^of  His  presence  and  the  reality  of  His  judgment  of  the  world, 
will  be  relaxed.     Still  it  is  our  most  assured  conviction  that  there  is 
one  position  which  will  hold  out  and  admit  no  flaw  in  its  defences, 
oven  though  other  positions  may  be  temporarily  taken  by  the  foe. 
I  refer  to  the  living,  conscious  experience  of  the  Divine  operation  in 
the  soul,  the  gracious  Spirit's  own  work  in  the  life  of  man.     Face  to 
face  with  the  living  God  within  one,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  His 
presence.     Having  passed  from  death  to  life,  from  darkness  to  light, 
being  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  and  saved  from  sin 
by  His  life,  a  man  finds  that  he  can  more  easily  doubt  his  own 
oxistence,  than  he  can  dispute  th6  reality  and  divinity  of  the  spiiitasl 
-change  which  has  passed  over  him.    He  once  had  a  crushing  fear,  and 
though  all  the  elements- of  it  are  present  still,  he  finds  within  himself 
a  sublime'  courage.      He  had  a  sickening  sense  of  the  honor  of 
severance  from  God,  and  the  misery  of  sin,  and  he  has  not  lost  it,  yet 
he  knows  that  he  is  pardoned.     He  has  learned  to  blend  a  grief 
which  is  insupportable  with  a  joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory,  to  combine  a  sense  of  rest  and  activity  iix  one  indissoluble 
consciousness ;  the  conscience  has  become  pretematurally  active^  and 
yet  it  is  at  peace.     These  experiences  are  so  unique,  so  wonderful,  so 
convincing,  that  the  subject  of  them  knows  by  irresistible  intoitum 
that  God  t9,  that  God  is  with  Am,  and  that  €k>d  is  in  him.    The 
truth  which  brings  about  these  experiences  has  a  voucher  all  its  own. 
The  assent  which  is  secured  is  invincible,  and  the  confession  that 
issues  is  clear  and  trumpet-like  in  its  tonea     Moreover,  the  visions 
and  the  changes  thus  wrought  produce  wonderful  efi^ts  on  the  life.' 
There  is  a  glorious  halo  of  light  round  about  such  a  Ufe.    A  tiue 
conversion  to  God  is  itself  the  most  efiective  proof  of  the  truth  of 
^God's  existence,  presence  and  character. 

I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  Evakokucai. 
Magazine  to  deal  with  the  above  class  of  spiritual  demonstration. 
The  '^ notes*'  of  the  Divine  life  are  variously  and  persistentlj 
described  in  our  pages.  We  do  not  disdain  any  of  the  groups 
of  evidence  by  which  the  understanding  may  be  swayed,  bnt 
this  living,  ever  vocal  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  spirit  in  man 
it  is  our  special  function  to  illustrate.     Consequently  we  still  havn 
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a  raUon  d^etre^  and  we  wish  by  constractire  processes,  rather  than 
by  destractiye  critioiBms*  or  ecclesiastical  controversies,  to  call  men 
to  faith,  holiness  and  peace.  This  testimony  has  been  borne  by  us 
for  many  years,  and  we  desire  to  make  it  more  emphatic  than  ever. 
Our  wish  is,  to  show  what  are  the  most  essential  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  spirit,  and  a  truth,  to  make  it  appear  that  this  unique 
spirit  is  fostered  and  fed  by  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  If  God  shall 
help  me,  I  propose  personally  to  illustrate  in  these  pages  this  line  of 
meditation ;  but  if  you  will  kindly  examine  the  programme  of  the 
expected  contents  of  the  Magazine  for  the  ensuing  year,  X  think  you 
will  see  that  there  are  more  than  twenty  of  our  wisest  teachers  who 
are  all^  more  or  less,  set  in  various  ways  on  the  same  inspiring  task. 
Will  you  help  me  to  make  known  this  message — ^this  testimony  to  the 
Divine  Spirit's  vindication  of  Himself  in  human  life,  and  in  the 
Church  of  Christ?  Whatever  leads  anxious  spirits  to  cry  out  in 
these  dark  days  at  the  delighted  recognition  of  the  Saviour's  present 
activity  in  human  life,  experience  and  affairs,  '<  My  Lord  and  my 
Ood ! ''  adds  to  the  force  of  His  revelation  and  prepares  the  victory  ef 
Christ.  The  world  is  evil^  and  hostile,  but  this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith,  nay,  our  assurance  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  Gk>d  !  If  you  will  help  me  by  some  personal  effort  to 
dronlate  more  widely  the  facts  and  illustrations  of  the  Divine  life, 
which  the  Magazine  will  contain  in  the  coming  year,  you  will,  1 
believe,  promote  the  peace  and  minister  to  the  joy  of  many  hearts, 
homes  and  churches. 

You  have,  in  considerable  numbers,  given  me  your  judgment  that 
tiie  Portraits  that  have  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  accompanied  the 
monthly  issue  of  the  Magazine  should  not  be  discontinued.  It  is  there- 
fore resolved  to  comply  with  your  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  I  tiftist 
that  the  selection  that  will  be  made  will  gratify  reasonable  expecta- 
tions and  increase  the  interest  already  felt. 

In  conclusion,  suffer  me,  my  dear  friends,  to  thank  you  for  the 
appreciative  and  brotherlike  words  that  have  reached  me  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  from  America,  and  from  the  Mission  churchea 
in  many  lands ;  and  also  for  suggestions  which  shall  have  due  con- 
sideration. Let  me  express  the  wish-— as  this  sad  year  of  war  and 
£unine,  disaster  and  pestilence  passes  away  into  history,  one  in  which 
God  has  seemed  to  say  of  the  nations  and  the  Churches,  "I  will  go  and 
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return  to  My  place,  till  they  acknowledge  their  offence  and  seek  M j 
face :  " — thaC  if  we  are  permitted  to  spend  another  year  in  this  fellow- 
ship of  service,  it  may  be  a  year  of  renewed  faith,  of  clearer  vision,  of 
holier  living  and  more  abundant  blessing.  The  Editob. 


"I  Au  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else.     I  form  the   light 

AND  CREATE  DARKNESS.   I  MAKE  PEACE  AND  CREATE  EVIL.   I, 

Jehovah,  do  all  these  things."  These  sentences,  taken  from  the 
great  prophecy  in  which  Isaiah  predicted  the  victories  of  Cyrus  and 
the  deliverance  of  Israel,  have  generally  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
ancient  dualistic  religion  of  Persia,  in  which  Cyrus  was  brought  up. 
The  belief  in  two  divine  powers,  one  good,  the  other  evil,  contending 
for  the  government  of  the  world,  had  for  ages  possessed  the  minds 
of  men  in  Central  Asia,  though  under  various  forms  of  external 
worship.  The  far-reaching  conquests  of  Cyrus  raised  this  religion 
into  a  political  importance  which  was  likely  to  give  it  a  firmer  hold 
upon  the  nations  who  professed  it,  all  the  more  since  this  new 
political  prominence  and  authority  was  accompanied  by  an  internal 
reform  calculated  to  strengthen  its  moral  and  intellectual  influence 
upon  the  awakening  mind  of  the  Eastern  world.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  embody  in  the  marvellous  document  in  which  Isaiah  was 
commissioned  to  blazon  the  name  and  destiny  of  Cyrus,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  his  birth,  an  explicit  denial  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Magianism,  a  denial  which  should  carry  with  it  the  in- 
disputable authority  of  the  Omniscience  whence  the  fulfilled  predic* 
tion  proceeded.  The  date  of  the  prophecy  being  assured  to  the  court 
of  Cersia,  there  was  no  possible  answer  to  the  claim  of  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  to  be  the  only  wise  God,  since  no  pagan  deity  could 
foretell  events  "  after  this  maimer."  The  divinity  of  Ormucd  and 
Ahriman  paled  at  once  before  the  manifested  glory  of  the  Being 
who  declared  and  proved  Himself  to  be  the  Origin  of  all  things,  and 
the  Fountain  whence  sprang  directly  or  indirectly  all  the  good  and 
evil  in  the  universe. 

The  place  and  value  of  the  Hebrew  Revelation  in  the  systems  of 
Asiatic  thought  will  appear  the  more  clearly  if  we  picture  to  ourselves 
the  earlier  movements  of  the  human  mind  in  contemplating  tke 
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mystery  of  life  where  natural  speculation  was  unaided  by  light  from 
heaven.  Let  us  endeavour  to  throw  ourselves  backward  in  fancy  to 
a  time  when  the  patriarchal  knowledge  of  the  true  God  had  been  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  ages.  How  would  thoughtful  men  attempt  under 
such  conditions  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  world?  Clearly  there 
would  emerge  in  succession  two  leading  explanations  of  this  scene  of 
mingled  good  and  evil^  moral  and  physical,  in  which  chaotic  darkness 
seems  struggling  with  the  light  and  order  which  could  create  a 
Jkosmcs,  Of  these  the  first  in  order,  and  the  more  ancient,  was  the 
Dualistic,  based  on  faith  in  spiritual  powers ;  the  second  and  more 
recent  was  the  sceptical,  or  Buddhistic,  based  on  scientific  observation 
of  things  visible,  and  the  positive  rejection  of  supernatural  and  divine 
causes  in  accounting  for  the  state  of  the  world. 

L  The  first  step  downwards  from  the  patriarchal  religion  (which 
acknowledged  one  God,  and  traced  up  the  origin  of  evil  to  an  irrational 
cause,  in  the  rebellion  of  created  free  agency)  was  into  dualism,  or 
the  exaltation  of  Evil  to  the  rank  of  a  divine  power  coeval  with  the 
Good.  To  us  long  accuatomed  to  the  spectacle  of  partially  conquered 
evil,  [and  the  faith  of  its  speedy  and  complete  overthrow,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  state  of  thought  which  found  an  intellectual  refuge 
in  the  faith  of  a  bad  divinity  dividing  with  a  good  one  the  lordship 
of  the  creation.  Yet  there  was  much  to  excuse  and  account  for  such 
a  theory.  Evil  had,  indeed,  a  mighty  dominion  in  the  early  world.  A 
▼ast  expanse  of  countries  torn  and  flooded  by  ungovernable  rivers ; 
an  eai'th  often  afflicted  with  famines ;  pestilences  walking  in  dark- 
ness ;  earthquakes  suddenly  overturning  the  central  seats  of  order 
and  government ;  a  sun  too  hot,  a  sky  too  turbulent  and  humid ; 
diseases  of  direful  aspect  and  endless  variety ;  an  animal  world  partly 
wild  and  partly  venomous ;  a  human  population  with  passions  which, 
in  spite  of  the  inward  light  of  reason,  kept  the  nations  in  perpetual 
war  and  perpetual  woe ;  government  which  through  its  expressions 
aeemed  only  just  preferable  to  the  sanguinary  anarchy  which  it  con- 
trolled«-«ll  these  phenomena  looked  to  the  early  men  like  the  work 
of  a  Power  unseen,  strong  enough  to  defy  and  defeat  the  designs  of 
the  beneficent  Deity  which  nature  alsd  proclaimed.  If  in  our  time  a 
mind  like  that  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  could,  in  his  latest  works, 
indicate  some  tendency  to  thiis  solution  of  the  mystery,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  if  men,  whose  philosophy  was  primitive  and  tentative 
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found  an  easy,  if  terrible,  refioince  in  sucih  a  doctrine  f  If,  fnitiier, 
they  started  from  a  primitive  prehiBtoric  tradition  of  personal  eril 
agency  in  the  supemataral  sphere,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  idefl  of 
an  evil  demon  should  be  aggrandized  into  the  idea  of  an  evil  deity. 

Of  this  early  dualism  several  things  must  be  noted.  (1.)  Its  essential 
identity  of  principle  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  under  varying  forms  of 
expression.  Its  reign  extended  over  all  Central  Asia  and  India  in 
the  ages  preceding  the  Buddhistic  '^  reform."  The  idea  which  under- 
lies the  dogma  of  the  Hindoo  triad  is  essentially  dualistic  There  is 
Brahma  the  Good  Being,  and  there  is  Siva,  the  Destroyer.  Yishnoo 
is  the  good  power  acting  redemptively  by  incarnation  to  deliver 
the  earth  from  eviL  This  faith  is  radically  the  same  with  the 
Zoroastrian  theology  of  early  Persia  and  Mid-Asia,  which  taught 
that  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  light  and  darkness,  divided  nature  between 
them. 

(2.)  The  relative  prominence  given  in  different  ages  and  countries 
respectively  to  the  good  or  the  evil  power  was  determined  by  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  the  nations  who  embraced 
the  general  doctrine*  The  inevitable  tendency  of  dualism  among 
ignorant  nations  in  a  state  of  suffering  is  towards  religious  pessimism 
— ^the  special  service  of  the  ^malignant  deity,  in  order  to  propitiate 
him  by  atrocious  rites,  or  to  ward  off  his  injuries.  The  beneficent 
power  will  no  doubt  endure  neglect,  but  hatred  is  inexorable.  Hence, 
the  devil-worship  of  Asia,  of  which  some  awful  relics  survive  even 
to  this  day  among  the  far-descended  aborigines  of  Ceylon.  Hence, 
too,  the  remarkable  fact  that  although  the  Medo-Persian  dualism, 
as  organised  by  Zerduscht  in  a  remote  antiquity,  gave  the  supremacy 
to  Ormuzd,  the  Eternal  Light,  in  the  course  of  ages  of  conflict  the 
popular  mind,  acted  upon  by  terror  and  misery,  by  superstition  and 
Magian  priestcraft,  had  by  the  time  of  Cyrus  arrived  at  so  complete 
a  prostration  under  the  shadow  of  the  power  of  darkness,  whose 
secrets  the  Magians  professed  to  know,  that  much  of  the  territory 
had  be^  abandoned  to  sterility  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  useless 
to  fight  with  destiny,  or  an  enemy  who  was  omnipotent  and  eternal* 
With  the  reviving  fortunes  of  the  people  under  the  bright  and  ener- 

*  See  a  rivid  description  of  the  diiafal  condiiioa  of  the  middle  age  of  Penua 
dualism  in  the  Rev.  Fred.  D.  Maurice's  article  in  JSnefyclopadia  MetropolitttnB,^ 
Philosophy,  ch.  v. 
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getic  role  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  a  more  luminous  faith  returned 
to  the  nation.  A  profound  theological  revolution  signalized  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hjstaspes,  the  final  result  of  the  happy  victories  of  Cttus. 
Darius  records  it  in  the  famous  triumphant  inscription  on  the  rocks 
of  Behistun.  He  asserts  that  he  has  overthrown  the  Magians,  for 
ages  leagued  with  Ahriman,  and  declares  that  Ahuramasda,  or 
Ormuzd,  is  King.  It  was  as  great  a  revolution  as  if  Satan  had 
been  worshipped  in  terror  for  ages  in  England,  and  then  suddenly 
a  political  revolution  had  revived  the  worship  of  God.  In  the 
more  ancient  sculptures  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  abundant  me- 
morials occur  of  the  varying  types  of  dualism.  In  every  better  period 
of  these  monarchies  the  king  is  represented  as  under  the  protection 
of  the  beneficent  deity,  depicted  as  a  winged  human  form  surrounded 
by  the  wheel  of  natui'e^  while  the  evil  power,  symbolized  by  a  dragon, 
is  portrayed  only  in  a  form  of  subjection  or  comparative  defeat. 

With  these  brief  historical  indications  in  view,  it  is  easier  to  esti- 
mate aright  the  value  of  the  original  Hebrew  monotheism  and  of  its 
successive  dispersions,  as  factors  in  ancient  Asiatic  thought.  At  a 
time  when  India  was  dimly  striving  to  uphold  faith  in  a  beneficent 
Deity  against  a  malignant  energy  which  was  itself  divine ;  at  a  time 
when  Zerduscht  in  Central  Asia  was  more  vigorously  maintaining 
the  same  faith  against  a  popular  superstition  which  was  ever  darken- 
ing into  the  direful  worship  of  Ahriman,  Moses  and  the  sons  of  Israel 
were  maintaining,  at  once  against  Egyptian  polytheism  and  against  all 
the  might  of  Eastern  dualism,  the  existence  and  supreme  sovereignty 
of  one  living  and  true  God,  the  Almighty,  the  Just,  the  Merciful ;  in 
whose  government  evil  was  a  possible,  perhaps  inevitable,  incident, 
arising  from  the  defect  of"  the  creature's  free-will,  or  the  slothfulness 
of  the  creature's  intelligence,  but  had  no  root  in  the  nature  of  things. 
During  all  these  ages  Israel  was  proclaiming  the  final  and  speedy 
victory  of  the  Eternal  Light  through  its  redeeming  righteousness  and 
love.  We  shall  never  read  the  Hebrew  Revelation  rightly  until  we 
remember  the  <<  thick  darkness ''  in  which  its  glorious  lustre  shone. 
From  first  to  last  it  speaks  with  undaunted  voice  of  the  one  God ; 
of  the  reptile  inferiority  of  the  evil  power;  of  the  certainty  of  its  final 
subjection  under  the  heel  of  the  great  King  whom  Omnipotence 
would  send  for  its  suppression  in  the  latter  days.  This  is  the  burden 
at  once  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalms  of  David.    This  is 
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the  key-note  of  prophecy.  This  is  the  force  of  Isaiah's  dedazatioa  to 
the  jet  unborn  conqueror  of  Babylon ;  that  E^il  as  a  power  is  not 
diyine,  is  not  eternal,  and  existing  only  as  permitted  for  higher  ends 
of  good  in  the  sovereignty  of  One  who,  *'  seeing  under  the  whole 
heaven/'  and  pervading  all  space  by  his  Omniscience,  affirms  that  He 
*'  knows  not  any  God  beside  Himself  "  throughout  the  infinite  realms. 
Under  these  references  in  thought  it  becomes  doubly  interesting  to 
note  the  phrases  in  which  Christ  and  His  apostles  describe  the  rek- 
tions  of  the  good  and  evil  powers.  In  Christ's  teaching  Satan  is  a 
real  personality  :  he  is  a  mighty  king,  and,  in  a  lower  sense,  lord  of 
this  world.  He  claims  all  political  sovereignty  as  his  gift.  He  is 
<<  the  prince,"  or  ruler,  **  of  this  world."  Bat  his  origin  is  in  measur- 
able time,  and  his  history  is  that  of  an  apostate  who  once  dwelt  in 
light,  but  ''abode  not  in  the  trutL"  His  destiny,  too,  is  speedy 
destruction.  So  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  there  is  a  ''  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness," and  a  ''course  of  this  world,"  from  which  Christians  are 
delivered.  There  is  even  a  ''god  of  this  world,"jand  a  "prince  of 
the  aerial  powers ; "  there  are  evil  "  princedoms  in  the  heavenlies ; " 
but  here,  again,  evil  is  a  recent  evolution — the  work  of  unreason,  of 
will  that  prefers  government  by  impulse  to  government  by  dinne 
law.  And  its  end  is  destruction.  St.  John  adds,  ''The  kosmos 
passeth  away  and  its  passion,  but  he  that  doeth  the  wlU  of  God 
abideth  for  ever."  It  is  but  faintly  we  can  imagine  how  the  world  of 
mankind  breathed  more  freely  when  these  bright  and  hope-ginfig 
truths  were  first  heard  in  Asia,  crushed  down  under  the  dark  an- 
cestral belief  in  an  eternal  reign  of  evil,  and  beneath  the  stupefying 
fatalism  to  which  it  inevitably  leads. 

II.  But  it  is  time  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  second  possible 
theory  for  explaining  the  world  which  occurred  to  the  early  men, 
and  which  maintained  a  long  conflict  with  the  dualism  just  described. 
This  was  in  its  nature  subsequent  to  the  belief  in  two  divine  powers, 
for  it  was  a  sceptical  and  intellectual  reaction  against  the  moral 
oppremions  to  which  dualism  led,  as  well  as  against  its  theoretioal 
difficulties.  Doubtless  it  existed  among  the  thinkers  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  but  nations  were  not  educated  up  to  the  possibility  of  hold- 
ing it  as  a  scheme  of  ideas  to  live  by  till  a  later  aga  The  rise  of 
Buddhism,  under  the  teaching  of  Sakya  Muni,  in  India,  was  nesiiy 
contemporaneous  with  the  overthrow  of  diabolic  Msgianiem  in  Pecsiai 
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both  moYementa  indicating  an  advance  in  the  intelligence  of  the  world. 
Buddhism,  however,  was  not  professedly  a  religion,  or  a  worship.  It 
was  an  "  enlightenment,"  a  science,  a  philosophy,  for  explaining  man 
to  himself,  and  for  directing  his  life,  without  falling  back  npon 
unseen  powers,  either  of  evil  or  good.  It  was  almost  identical  in  its 
original  form  with  modem  scientific  positivism.  In  some  ages  and 
countries,  notably  in  Japan,  it  has  strangely  forsaken  its  own  prin- 
ciples and  coalesced  with  duaUsm ;  but  in  its  original  design,  and 
in  its  main  historical  development  in  China  and  Ceylon,  it  has  been 
nothing  beyond  a  moral  philosophy  based  on  materialistic  atheism.* 
Just  as  Miss  Edith  Simcox,  in  her  latest  book,  speaking  for  our 
contemporaneous  atheists,  scouts  the  idea  that  morality  requires  a 
religion  for  its  basis  or  for  its  sanction,  so  did  Sakya  Muni  There 
are  no  gods.  If  there  were  a  good^andalmighty  God,  worthy  of  the 
name,  evil,  said  he,  such  as  we  see  it,  would  be  impossible.  But  if 
there  be  not  a  good  God,  certainly  there  cannot  be  a  bad  one.  Hence, 
the  true  foundation  of  wisdom  is  a  confession  of  ignorance  of  unseen 
powers.  Man  has  to  do  with  himself,  with  his  fellows,  and  with 
nature.  There  is  no  decisive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  spirit  in 
man  any  more  than  in  animals.  In  nature  all  organisms  are  evanes- 
cent. Man  belongs  to  the  world-system,  and  is  evanescent  also. 
The  main  business,  then,  is  with  time  and  sense — to  make  the  best 
of  life  by  putting  it  to  good  uses.  But  the  best  use  of  life  is  to  act 
rightly.  Morality,  then,  is  selfnsiustained.  There  is  a  propriety  and 
fitness  in  things.  If  further  motives  are  required,  let  men  consider 
that  the  **  good  and  ill  they  do  lives  after  them."  This  lasting  moral 
contiibution  of  each  life  to  the  system  of  things  is  called  his  JcamM,  or 
work.  It  is  conceived  of  as  an  entity,  not  as  a  surviving  soul,  yet 
as  a  force  capable  of  forming  and  reentering  an  organism — that 
organism  corresponding  to  its  moral  qualities.  When  sin  has  been 
expiated  by  successive  transmigrations  or  re-organisations  of  the 
karma,  desire  ceases,  and  the  perfect  Buddha,  or  enlightened  one, 
ceases  wholly  to  be.  His  works,  whether  evil  or  good,  "  follow  him  " 
no  longer,  and  he  attains  mrt;ana— complete  extinction  of  both 
individual  being  and  influence,  and  this  is  supreme  beatitude. 

Under  this  theory  evU  is  treated  as  the  effect  of  misconduct,  of 

*  See  the  Exposition  of  Baddhism,  By  Mr.  RhTS  Davids,  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Encyclop^diti  Britannica, 
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igncffance,  of  fate,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things ;  not  attributaUe 
to  a  bad  deitj,  or  conquerable  by  a  good  one^  but  to  be  vanquiahed 
by  merit,  by  enlightenment,  and  by  the  final  extinction  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  eternal  rest  of  nothingness.     Such  is  the  scheme  of 
<< philosophy"  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  daily   life  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  modem  men  in  Eastern  Asia — as  it 
has  governed  the  lives  of  uncounted  millions  for  much  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  since  the  days  of  Buddha,  in  the  earlier  and  later 
seats  of  its  power.     Such  is  the  chief  intellectual  obstacle  to  the 
Oriental  progress  of  the  Oospel  in  our  own  age.    Buddhism,  with  aU 
its  seeming  mundane  virtues  and  modem  spiritualistic  accretions^  is  an 
incomparably  viler  and  meaner  thing  than  duaUsnt.  It  is  a  deliberate 
denial,  where  it  exists  in  its  original  form,  of  the  Divine  in  man  and 
in  the  universe.     It  dries  up  the  springs  of  spiritual  ambition  in  the 
soul.    It  makes  a  leap  into  the  black  gulf  of  extinction  the  finalgood. 
This  system  of  positive  philosophy  was  in  full  force,  as  a  sdentifie 
reaction  against  ancient  superstition,  when  Christ  was  first  preached 
in  India  and  China   in    the  Ante-Nicene  ages.      It   is  easy  to 
imagine  the  effect  of  that  preaching  when  it  was  pure.      When 
Christ  was  made  known  as  the  Messenger  of  the  One  Eternal 
Power  of  CkKKl,  warring  against  an  evil  poww  which  was  not 
divine  and  not  eternal.  He  was  listened  to  by  men  who  had  been 
confounded  between  the  rival  theories  of  dualism  and  atheism.    His 
words  to  such  were  full  of  meaning  and  promise  :  *'  The  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  within  him  a  fountain  of  water  springing  up 
to  everlasting  life,"    Early  Christianity  was  as  victorious  in  Eastern 
Asia  as  it  was  in  Europe,  as  the  works  of  the  Abb6  Hue  will 
testify  to  careful  readers.    But  when  Christianity  was  corrupted  horn 
its  original  simplicity,  brightness,  and  power;  when  it  ceased  to  speak 
in  the  tone  in  which  the  angels  of  Bethlehem  sang  of  **glad  Hdingf 
to  all  nations ;  '*  when  it  tximed  aside  from  its  once  joyful  **  wisdom" 
to  absorb  in  the  East  the  gloomy  antique  philosophies  of  Asia;  ^eu 
it  first  dallied  with  the  dualistic  gnostics^  the  Magtft^wa  of  the  apos- 
tolic  age ;  next  with  the  Persian  Manichnism,  so^mlled  after  a 
philosophic  Magian  painter,  who  brooght  the  old  accnned  Ue  from 
Persia  into  Bulgaria  and  incorporated  it  withOhiistiaaity ;  and  finallf 
in  the  purer  form  of  the  theology  of  Augostine  (who  was  but  half 
delivered  from  his  precedent  Manichssism,  and  therefore  lopiosontoil 
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God  as  if^ixL  (meoEnenoe,  He  combined  eternal  good  and  eternal  eril,  so 
iliat  it  was  poBiible  under  His  reign  eren  for  infiemtB  to  be  oonaigned 
to  eternal  damnation,)  then  OliriatiaBitj  ceased  to  possess  the  jojfal 
power  needful  for  the  oonqnest  of  heathenism,  specialljr  of  Asiatic 
heathenism.  It  gxadualljr  became,  under  the  influence  of  priestly 
celibacy  and  Papal  tyranny,  a  power  of  darkness,  until  at  length  the 
modem  intellectual  world  of  Euro|ie  is  laigdy  revolting  from  its 
sway. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  currents  of  dualistio  speculation 
and  of  atheistic  positivism  down  the  stream  of  European  thought^  and 
to  show  how  mighty  is  still  the  influence  of  the  ancient  philosophies 
upon  the  men  of  our  own  time.  That  the  Albigenses  were  direct 
descendants  of  the  dualistic  Manichees  of  Bulgaria,  and  not  Evangeli* 
cal  Puritans,  Mr.  HaUam  attests  in  his  ''  History  of  the  Middle  A^ies." 
It  is,  however,  of  more  importance  to  observe  in  these  pages  that  the 
true  remedy  for  both  the  intellectual  apostasies  which  have  divided 
the  "world  between  them  in  all  ages,  is  in  a  return  to  the  historical 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  witii  its  unspeakably  joyful 
Monotheism,  revealing  in  Christ  a  God  under  whose  government 
freedom  is  a  fact,  involving  the  possibility  of  moral  evil  and  its  con- 
sequences, but  under  whose  reign  the  exaltation  of  evil  into  an  eternal 
and  aggressive  PoVer  is  absolutely  and  for  ever  impossible.  '^  The 
Lord  sitteth  above  the  waterfloods.  TheXord  sitteth  King  for  ever." 
And  to  the  Son  He  saith,  ''  Sit  Thou  at  My  right  hand  until  I  make 
Thy  foes  Thy  footstool."  And  so  the  Lord  will  bruise  Satan  under 
our  feet  shortly.  Edward  Whitb. 


®tt  Hit  (BatJxbaat^  at  S^omt  Cj^mtiatt  f  lojfk 

Thbre  is  a  disposition  to  deal  perhaps  a  little  hardly  with  eccentricity 
of  movement  both  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church,  and  to  regard  it 
as  80  much  weakness  and  waste  of  power.  There  is  not  much, 
indeed,  to  be  said  for  that  eccentricity  that  aflects  quaint  little  tricks 
of  personality,  as  if  they  were  signs  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness. 
The  world  finds  it  hard  to  pardon  the  moral  and  intellectual  eccen- 
tricities of  the  Bohemian,  who  loves  to  find  himself  off  the  centre  or 
pivot  round  which  society  revolves,  offering  a  practical  defiance  to 
what  he  calls  the  world's  ignoble  servilities,  and  turning  his  back  upon 
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thrifty  gentility,  and  rule  of  every  kind.  He  may  beintereatiiig  aa  a 
psychological  stady,  but  he  is  morally  worthless.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  eccentricity  like  that  of  Ruskin  in  his  later  days^  as  when 
he  says  he  would  like  to  destroy  all  the  railroads  in  Wales,  most  ot 
the  railroads  in  England,  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  city  ef 
New  York — or  when  he  calls  the  nineteenth  century  the  elect  pattern 
of  perfect  folly )  We  cannot  but  feel  an  interest  in  all  that  such  a 
man  thinks  or  says,  while  we  are  surprised  at  his  singular  intellectual 
escapades,  at  the  bizarre  streak  in  his  imagination,  at  the  zig-zag  lines 
along  which  his  genius  still  works  with  power.  But  there  is  loss  of 
power  for  all  that,  in  his  defiance  of  logic  and  fiaxsts,  and  in  his 
contempt  for  what  he  would  call  the  established  common-places  of 
contented  respectability. 

But  there  is  eccentricity  of  another  kind,  with  which  we  are  inclined 
to  deal  somewhat  more  kindly  j  it  is  something  more  than  individu- 
ality of  character.  like  that,  it  has  robustness  and  vigour — a  great 
quantity,  in&ct,  of  genuine  fibre,  but  it  distributes  itself  into  stnmge 
knots.  It  is  something  that  gives  a  zest  to  all  a  man  does,  a  pleasant 
and  often  pungent  flavour  to  his  general  character  and  conversation. 
It  is  this  quality,  like  the  perfume  of  a  plant  or  the  amalgam  of  a 
conglomerate  stone,  that  gives  a  man  that  strongly  marked  idiosyn- 
crasy which  attracts  multitudes  not  easily  attracted  in  other  ways. 
There  is  an  uncommon  way  of  doing  common  things  that  is  very 
attractive  to  the  world.  The  eccentricity  we  speak  of,  often  comes 
near  to,  and  has  something  of  the  charm  of,  originalily  itself,  which 
is  not,  as  everybody  knows,  the  reversal  of  everything  that  has  been 
done  before,  but  the  discovery  of  new,  perhaps  strange,  methods  of 
applying  established  principles. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  strain  of  remark  by  observing  the  way 
in  which  some  eminent  divines  and  preachers  with  a  character  for 
eccentricity  have  been  treated  by  their  biographers.  It  has  been 
very  much  the  habit  to  make  excuses  for  them.  Their  ecoentridtieB 
of  speech  and  manner  have  been  represented  as  a  drawback  upon  their 
usefulness,  with  an  implication,  of  course,  that  their  usefulness  would 
have  been  very  much  greater  if  they  had  been  more  like  common 
men  in  speech,  character,  and  behaviour.  We  make  bold  to  say  that 
heir  eccentricities,  even  in  cases  where  the  judgment  was  not  evenly 
but  rather  grotesquely  developed,  gave  a  peculiar  edge  to  tkir 
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utterance,  drew  thousandB  within  the  sphere  of  Gospel  influences 
that  would  not  or  might  not  have  been  otherwise  attracted,  and  illus- 
trated the  marvellous  range  of  that  grace  which  can  subdue  all  sorts  of 
intellect,  all  types  of  character,  and  all  phases  of  feeling,  to  the  cross 
of  Christ.  We  must  try  to  support  this  view  of  the  matter  by 
some  appropriate  examples.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  revive  our 
acquaintance  with  some  old  friends  and  to  make  some  new  ones. 

In  that  very  interesting  and  well-written  account  which  Canon 
Byle  has  given  of  the  ''Evangelical  Leaders  of  the  Eighteenth  Oentury," 
we  have  a  notice  of  John  Berridge,  the  well-known  vicar  of  Everton, 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  indefatigable  evangelists  of  his  day, 
and  the  author  of  "  The  Christian  World  Unmasked,"  quite  a  gev^  in 
its  way  as  a  piece  of  character-painting  and  theology.  His  speech 
was  often  eccentric  enough,  but  withal  subdued  by  the  sweetest  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  Mr.  Kyle  says  of  him,  •"  Quaintly  he  spoke,  quaintly 
he  preached,  quaintly  he  wrote,  quaintly  he  lived,  and  quaintly  he 
died."  He  confessed  himself,  with  a  sort  of  humorous  exaggeration, 
that  he  was  bom  with  a  fool's  cap,  and  that  a  fooFs  cap  was  not  so 
easily  put  off  as  a  nightcap.  Odd  things  did  indeed,  as  he  said, 
break  from  him  as  abruptly  as  croaking  from  a  raven.  Now,  Mr. 
Byle  speaks  of  all  this  as  his  ''besetting  infirmity,"  and  of  his 
escapades  and  transgressions  of  good  taste  as  calculated  to  interfere 
with  his  usefulness.  But  there  is  really  no  proof  of  this  statement. 
Mr,  Byle  quite  properly  says  that  Berridge  was  not,  as  Southey  called 
him,  a  buffoon  and  a  fanatic ;  and  by  the  way,  it  is  one  of  the  minor 
blots  in  Mr.  Lecky's  impartial  "  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  "  that  he  has  similarly  misapprehended  the  eccentric  vicar  of 
Evertoiu  We  admit  the  justice  of  Mr.  Byle's  remark  that  never, 
probably,  did  the  grace  of  God  dwell  in  a  vessel  of  such  strangely 
tempered  clay ;  but  we  maintain  that  this  very  quaintness  of  speech 
and  manner,  directed  as  it  always  was  by  great  good  sense,  had  a 
strangely  arresting  force,  that  brought  thousands  under  the  power  of 
the  Gospel.  Bishop  Fitzgerald  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  masses 
of  the  English  people  in  the  last  century  were  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  atheists  or  deists,  but  were  merely  pix)foundly  indifferent  to 
all  religion.  It  required  therefore  no  ordinary  versatility  and  power 
of  speech  on  the  part  of  preachers  to  break  up  this  religious  in- 
difference.    Now,  Berridge  was  full  of  proverbs  and  saws,  and  never 
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found  any  diffienlty  in  getting  or  keeping  an  audienoe,  either  of  the 
refined  or  the  illiterate,  for  he  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  hamaa 
nature,  that  ^naUed  him  to  address  himself  witii  telling  affect  to  the 
spiritual  wants'  of  men.  Coleridge  has  said  iliat  truths  the  most 
awful  and  interestLog  are  often  considered  so  true  that  they  lose  all 
the  power  of  the  truth.  But  Berridge  had  a  new  way  of  putting  every- 
thing. His  humour  was  always  sure  to  open  for  him  a  way  into  men's 
hearts.  It  was  struck  through  with  strange  illuminatioQSj'and  i^Eoided 
him  cover  under  which  he  was  able  often,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
prejudice  and  difficulty,  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  If  he 
made  his  hearers  smile,  he  also  made  them  weep.  Four  thousand  in 
a  single  year  were  converted  by  him.  His  illustrations  were  odd  at 
times,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Byle  that  they  were  unrefined. 
They  arrested  the  attention  of  his  rustic  hearers,  who  had  slept  long 
enough  under  the  preaching  of  sleepy  parsons,  if  diey  ever  listened 
to  a  parson  at  alL  But  Berridge  was,  above  all,  full  of  die  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  faith,  distinguished  by  rare  gifts,  deep  humility  and 
marvellous  self-denial  and  kindness. 

Another  name  that  naturally  occurs  to  us  is  that  of  Bowlsnd 
Hill,  the  eccentric  pastor  of  Surrey  Chapel.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  himself 
a  man  not  afraid  to  do  or  say  things  out  of  the  common  way,  says  of 
Hill,  ''Men  called  him  eccentric  because  they  wei^e  themselves 
out  of  centre ;  he,  with  his  great  heart,  calm  soul,  wise  mind,  and 
loving  nature^  had  learnt  to  wait  upon  his  Lord,  and  so  had  formed 
the  right  centre  and  true  orbit  of  his  being. "  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Hill's  flashing  wit,  his  satiric  touches,  his  sententious  criticisms  I  As 
he  sits  on  horseback  out  in  some  country  district,  with  two  or  three 
hundred  rude  and  noisy  rustics  before  him,  he  can  only  secure  a  hearing 
by  some  bold  stroke  of  humour  that  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  his 
audience ;  but  a  sympathy  is  at  once  established,  the  Bible  is  produced, 
and  the  tears  of  hardened  sinners  flow  under  his  earnest^  searching 
personal  pleading.  His  humour  was  the  purest  effluence  of  a  deep 
and  loving  nature,  and  many  a  time  did  it  clear  the  way  for  the 
patient  reception  of  the  Qospel.  Mr.  Charlesworth,  his  latest  bio- 
grapher, says  his  eccentricities  have  cast  his  grand  lifo-work  into  the 
shade.  This  was  not  the  case  in  his  own  day.  His  work  was  then 
as  well  kno¥m  as  that  of  any  other  preacher  who  had  no  wit  or 
eccentricity  of  any  kind^  and  his  influence  was  vastly  greater  and 
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wider.  Many  foolish  stories  of  coarse  are  told  of  him  that  had  no 
foundation.  One  of  his  hearers  has  testified  that  he  never  heard  an 
unbecoming  remark  from  Hill's  ptdpit,  and  that  the  foolish  reports 
that  went  out  about  him  did  good  by  bringing  all  sorts  of  people  to 
hear  him.  His  eccentricities  were  no  bar  to  his  usefulness,  but  rather 
multiplied  by  hundreds  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  brought  under 
his  influence. 

Who,  again,  has  not  heard  of  Peter  Cartwright,  the  backwoods 
preacher,  who  for  sixty  years  ranged  America  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Oulf,  and  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi^  spending  his  whole 
life  on  the  frontiers  of  civilisation  and  welcoming  its  first  comers. 
He  was  very  eccentric  in  his  ways.  *'  Many  a  son  of  Anak,"  says 
W.  H.  Milbum,  "  has  been  levelled  in  the  dust  by  his  sledge-like 
fist."  He  was  the  best  lexicon  of  western  words  and  axioms  and  pro- 
verbs  in  existence.  What  a  man !  what  a  preacher  !  Nearly  always 
confronting  wickedness  and  rebuking  it,  yet  he  was  tender  and 
compassionate  as  a  child !  His  autobiography,  poor  as  it  is  in  mere 
literary  form,  shows  us  the  sovereign  swing  of  a  firm,  strong  nature^ 
taking  its  own  way  and  shaping  its  own  course^  with  unlimited  faith 
in  the  Bible,  and  unshrinking  devotion  to  his  Master's  cause.  He 
sufiered  many  hardships  and  trials,  but  took  them  all  rejoicingly. 
He  had  a  humour  that  never  forsook  liini  in  his  deepest  troubles.  AA 
Emerson  said  of  President  Lincoln  in  the  midst  of  his  great  cares,  so 
may  we  say  of  Cartwright,  that  **  his  humour  refreshed  him  like  wine.'' 
One  of  his  sayings  was,  *^  We  have  no  doctors  of  divinity  in  our 
body ;  our  divinity  ain't  sick,  and  don't  need  doctoring."  His  eccen- 
tricity, his  fearlessness,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  frontier  ways, 
but  above  all  his  piety  and  faith,  made  him  the  most  successful 
pioneer  of  the  Gospel  that  America  has  ever  known. 

Belfast  people  will  long  remember  one  of  the  most  devout  but 
eccentric  of  its  preachers  in  Thomas  Toye,  the  evangelistand  friend  of 
the  poor.  He  had  never  been  in  a  college.  He  said  himself,  "  the 
Lord  made  me  a  preacher."  The  late  Dr.  Cooke  said  of  him  that  if  the 
New  Testament  were  lost,  Tommy  Toye  could  restore  every  word  of  it, 
with  the  existing  divisions  of  chapter  and  verse.  He  was  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures.  He  never  quoted  Scripture  without  naming  chapter  and 
verse,  and  always  with  the  Bible  closed  before  him.  Indeed,  the 
Scriptures  formed    so    large    a  portion  of  every  sermon  that    it 
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might  hare  been  said,  as  was  onoe  said  of  a  sermon  by  an 
Ulster  peasant,  "  There  was  na  mnckle  clean  preaching  in  it"  Yet 
the  preaching  of  Toye  was  very  peculiar,  very  arresting,  and  very 
practical  in  its  scope,  with  strange  sallies  .of  hnmoor  that  sometimes 
sent  a  smile  roimd  the  congregation.  But  the  racy  words  left 
wholesome  impressions  in  thousands  of  hearts.  A  critic  onoe  said  of 
him,  '^  There  was  a  thick  load  of  queemesses  under  all  the  vigour  of 
his  mind  and  the  power  of  his  holy  imagination."  His  ministry  was 
greatly  blessed  to  thousands.  His  eccentricities  brought  all  sorts  of 
people  to  his  chapel,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  life, — which  was 
extremely  beautiful  and  humble  and  devout, — ^to  mar  the  effect  of  lua 
public  ministrations. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  strange  man  in  Aberdeen,  the  apostolic 
but  eccentric  Dr.  Kidd,  an  TJlsterman,  possessed  of  deep  tenderness 
and  genuine  piety.  He  was  a  sort  of  northern  Edward  Irving.  Dr. 
Duncan,  the  well-known  Hebrew  professor,  says  he  was  overawed  in 
his  student  days  by  the  weird  force  of  Kidd's  character,  by  his 
epigrammatic  power  and  semi-oracular  sayings.  Yet  his  printed  dis- 
courses do  not  give  us  the  least  idea  of  his  remarkable  endowments. 
*^  Young  man,"  he  said  to  Duncan,  who  was  talking  in  his  hearing  to 
a  murderer  in  the  condemned  cell  of  Aberdeen  prison,  ''  Will  you 
hold  your  tongue  and  let  the  Holy  Ghost  speak  9 "  ''  Sir,"  said  he 
to  a  Jew  who  was  abusing  the  Virgin  Mary,  "  if  you  dare  to  speak 
evil  of  the  Mother  of  my  Lord,  I  will  knock  you  down."  And  he 
would  have  been  as  good  as  his  word.  Yet  he  often  mourned  over 
iiis  hastiness  of  speech,  and  prayed  in  secret  against  it  Tradition 
still  preserves  many  of  the  eccentric  sayings  and  doings  of  Dr.  Eidd, 
together  with  an  almost  unaccountable  idea  of  his  great  power  as  a 
preacher. 

We  presume  it  is  hardly  fair  to  place  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  company  of  all  these  eccentric  divines,  for  except 
perhaps  for  that  absent-mindedness  that  grows  upon  people  absorbed 
in  deep  studies  and  apart  from  the  distractions  of  society,  he  was  in 
no  way  distinguished  from  other  eminent  people.  Yet  society  always 
regarded  him  as  something  unusual  and  out  of  the  way.  Under  all 
the  strangeness  and  unworldliness  of  this  most  bookish  of  men,  ve 
cannot  but  admire  the  genuine  simplicity  of  his  Christian  charactff, 
his  polyglot  wisdom,  his  deep  and  guileless  heart,  and  the  manifflsl 
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intenaitj  of  his  religioaB  life.  His  absence  of  mind  was  exceesLve ; 
it  developed  into  a  brilliant  irregularity,  and  was  injurious  to  his 
mental  completeness  and  balance  as  well  as  to  his  usefulness.  Bat 
who  is  there  that  has  not  found  guidance  and  stimulus  in  the  deeper 
soundings  of  this  most  original  intellect  over  the  whole  area  of 
philosophical  and  theological  thought  9 

All  these  examples,  we  think,  go  to  show  that  the  Lord  can  work 
with  people  of  all  temperaments  and  all  types  of  character,  and  that 
even  their  idiosyncrasies  can  be  made  more  or  less  subservient  to  the 
glory  of  Ood  and  the  good  of  man.  It  is  not  His  way  to  ^'chooseand 
sum  up  perfection  "  in  the  little  world  of  one  man.  He  complements 
the  defect  of  a  quality  in  one  by  its  excess  in  another,  and  even  out 
of  the  very  weakness  and  errors  of  His  servants  brings  about  r Aults 
that  uphold  our  faith  while  they  advance  His  kingdom.  Jesus  alone 
stands  at  the  absolute  centre,  the  only  one  in  whom  the  real  and  ideal 
meet^  and  are  absolutely  one.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  Him,  the 
nearer  we  are  to  perfection ;  yet  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  grace  in  its.  last  results  is  designed  to  blot  out  the  variety  that 
exists  in  human  character,  so  long  as  it  makes  for  order  and  not  for 
chaos.  It  would  be  a  strange  sort  of  world  if  a  spiritual  or  intellec- 
tual roller  were  passed  over  human  nature,  crushing  out  all  individual 
character.  With  the  disappearance  of  unique  and  strongly  marked 
natures,  much  of  the  colour  would  be  taken  out  of  life,  and  society 
would  become  thin  and  poor  from  the  absence  of  its  best  elements. 
But  Christianity  is  not  a  roller  of  this  sort.  It  affords  scope  for  the 
widest  diversities  of  intellect,  character  and  temperament,  the  most 
eccentric  as  well  as  the  most  regular,  as  well  for  the  exercise  of  the 
homeliest  as  the  highest  of  Christian  graces.  Christianity  needs  all 
moods.  It  takes  the  evening  and  the  morning  still,  as  at  the  first,  to 
make  a  full  day.  Thomas  Croskebt, 


When  the  Lord  drives  us  from  one  creature-rest,  we  presently 
perch  upon  another,  but  He  will  not  allow  us  to  fix  long  upon  any ; 
at  length,  like  a  bird,  we  become  sensible  that  we  can  have  no  safety, 
no  stable  peace  below ;  then  our  hearts  take  flight  and  soar  heaven- 
wards, and  we  are  taught  by  His  grace  to  place  our  treasure  and 
affection  out  of  the  reach  of  changes. — Newton. 
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"  The  Chief  Actors  in  the  Puritan  Revolution,"*  hj  Mr.  Peter  Bayne,  is 
a  book  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  lives,  introduced  hj  a  paper  on  "  Three 
Centuries  Ago,  and  the  Transition  Period,''  broken  by  a  sketch  of  the 
Covenantors. 

Historical  ground  that  has  yielded  com  to  the  husbandry  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  Lord  Macaulay,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  some  others  of  more  recent 
date,  will  always  have  the  double  interest  attaching  to  the  time  itself 
and  to  the  genius  of  great  literary  husbandmen.  As  the  antiquarian 
brings  to  light  fresh  facts  which  in  any  way  affect  the  colour  of  an 
intex)^ly  interesting  period  of  time,  writers  and  readers  will  write  again 
and  read  again  particular  passages  of  history.  There  is  here  a  darker 
shadow  and  a  happier  glow  on  some  of  these  historic  pages  than  we  are 
accustomed  to ;  there  is  also  that  'dramatic  sympathy  with  a  particular 
character  which  assists  even  the  historian  to  give  the  pulse  of  life  to 
scattered  features  and  deeds,  as  in  Sir  Henry  Yane.  Cromwell  breathes 
forth  to  us  very  much  the  same  being  as  in  the  perennial  pages  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  with  only  a  little  of  the  heroic  stature  reduced^  but  as  we 
think  justly  reduced.  All  these  papers  are  interesting,  and  serve  very 
much  the  purpose  intended,  to  bring  more  clearly  before  the  vision 
the'  Puritan  Bevolution  itself. 

The  introductory  chapter,  *'  Three  Centuries  Ago,"  takes  a  sufficiently 
wide  vision  of  things,  and  the  reference  in  it  to  theology  and  philo- 
sophy may  not  encourage  the  reader^  who  must  always  read  running 
to  find  interest  in  the  other  pages. 

The  thoughtfal,  however,  will  find  much  to  interest  and  something 
to  question.  The  definition  of  the  Puritan  Bevolution  as  given  by 
Mr.  Bayne,  ''a  re-adjustment  of  conceptions  and  arrangements  aris- 
ing out  of  man's  relation  to  the  Infinite,"  will  prepare  us  to  expect 
changes,  revolutions  indeed,  though  perhaps  silent  and  prayerful  and 
bloodless  ones.  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  identification  of 
position  between  Laud  and  Hooker  is  altogether  just.  The  fiery 
grandeur  of  Calvin's  mind,  and  his  terrible  aptness  for  command, 
are  world-admitted  facts,  but  the  philosophical  splendour  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  periods  of  Hooker  are  also  facts ;  the  masterly 

*  J.  Clarke  and  Co.,  London. 
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sketch  by  Hooker  of  the  poeiiion  of  Oalyin  is  fact ;  the  miiltitudiiiOQS 
answers  by  Hooker  to  the  arguments  of  Oalyin  are  imbedded  for 
ever  in  his  golden  lines,  and  to  many  men  of  sound  intelleot  these 
answers  are  sufficient.  The  logic  of  Laud  on  the  other  hand  is  too 
narrow,  his  authority  too  tyrannous,  and  his  vision  of  the  government 
of  Grod  too  circumscribed  to  be  'in  any  way  associated  with  indepen- 
dence, freedom,  and  intellectual  strength. 

James  is  brought  before  us  perhaps  a  little  too  familiarly.  Mr. 
Bayne's  objection  to  the  estimate  foxoned  by  Macaulay  of  Laud  is,  we 
believe,  just.  A  few  pages  of  diary  containing  notice  of  a  few  dreams 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  Macaulay's  epithet  '^superstitious 
driveller."  These  private  public  diaries  are  not  of  too  much 
historical  valua  The  life  of  Laud  proves  that  his  whole  soul  wss  in 
his  purpose,  and  that  his  purpose  was  clearly  understood  by  him.  His 
vision  was  by  no  means  political ;  he  could  not  distinguish  possibili- 
ties only,  and  he  beat  his  own  life  out  against  a  rock  he  could  not 
see,  or  at  least  could  not  understand,  to  be  a  rock. 

Straffi>rd  was  despotic  in  a  temporal  aspect.  Laud  despotic  in  spiri- 
tual things,  Charles  despotic  by  divine  right ;  and  the  people  did  not 
.  love  to  have  these  things  so,  hence  Mr.  Bayne  calls  this  the  Bevolu- 
tion  of  the  people.  Man's  selfishness,  prince  or  workman,  is  the  rule 
of  the  world.  The  magnificent  exceptions  in  history,  as  in  every-day 
life,  are  by  no  means  numerous. 

The  sketch  of  Henrietta  Maria  is  vivid ;  the  contrasts  of  this  time 
are  also  Rembrandtesque.  The  character  of  Puritanism  (from  Pr3aine 
we  believe) — '*  Fasting,  prayers,  teares,  tribulations,  martyrdoms,  were 
the  only  rounds  that  led  the  saints  to  Heaven" — seems  to  be  deficient  in 
beauty.  It  is  hard  to  say,  writes  Mr.  Bayne^  whether  dread  and  de- 
testation of  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  or  love  of  legitimate  royalty  on 
the  other,  was  the  stronger  instinct  of  the  British  nation.  Prynne's 
legalism  was  more  English  than  the  sublime  aspiration  of  Milton,  the 
energy,  capacity  and  patriotism  of  Cromwell.  The  name  of  Stuart 
was  more,  in  effect  says  Mr.  Bayne,  is  more  even  now. 

The  defence  of  the  evil  activities  of  Henrietta  Maria  by  Mr.  Bayne 
is  full  and  free — ''  Heason  says  it  is  just  as  noble  in  Papists  to  fight  for 
all  that  makes  life  valuable  as  it  is  for  others  to  fight  for  *  Protestant 
rites '  deemed  essential  to  salvation. "  It  is  interesting  to  follow  this  bril- 
liant woman  in  those  days  of  her  glory— when  she  was  brightening  the 
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ttmiahed  crown  of  her  feeble  lord — from  Holland  to  Bridlington  Baj, 
to  Searborooghy  to  Hull,  and  Malton,  and  York,  to  Barton-on-Trent, 
and  resting  in  Shakeqware's  house  at  Stratford^n-ATon ;  then  joining 
the  King,  and  in  a  jrear  afterwards  parting  from  him  for  ever,  readi- 
ing  her  Paris  home,  whence  she  sent  perpetual  promises  of  great  help 
to  Charles,  and  little  morei  She  dote  her  life  in  numbness  of  sool, 
if  not  in  peace,  Hying  mnch  with  priests  and  nuns,  and  at  her  death 
haying  the  memory  of  her  career  glorified  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
Bossaetw 

Charles  is  one  of  the  central  figures  in  this  group,  and  the  summary 
of  his  character,  if  we  read  it  without  haying  first  studied  seyerely  the 
life  of  this  unfortunate  king,  will  strike  as  too  seyere.  The  lies  of 
diplomatists  and  their  kings  are  not  now  altogether  obsolete.  lies 
from  men  trosted  hj  the  nation  are  possible  eyen  to-day  In  every-day 
trade  and  commerce  some  Englishmen  lie  for  the  mere  means  to 
surround  themselyes  with  yulgar  show. 

Charles  lied  oyer  and  oyer  again  to  preserye  intact  a  prerogatiye  he 
belieyed  hii  right ;  Charles  would  haye  condemned  to  what  he  deemed 
a  just  death  those  who  interfered  with  that  prerogatiye.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  judge  this  king  now,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  representatiye 
constitution,  and  the  existence  of  a  royal  prerogatiye  much  stronger 
in  theory  than  in  fact,  but  which  some  would  eyen  now  strain  to 
perilous  extremea 

Mr.  Bayne  sometimes  takes  illustrations  from  art,  as  when  he  says 
Anglicanism  is  to  Pojwry  what  a  fine  copy  in  water-colours  is  to  a 
great  original  pictare  in  oO.  This,  whether  exact  or  not,  is  what  Rome, 
with  a  pitiless  sneer,  thinks  exact  enough. 

It  is  only  possible,  howeyer,  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  these  five 
hundred  pages,  from  which  we  would  willingly  remoye  a  few 
epithets.  There  ia  no  want  of  clearness  of  impression  as  to  sadi 
characters  as  Montrose  and  Argjia  Milton  idealizes  eyen  the  days 
that  are  about  him,  as  when  he  writes, "  Lordships  of  yictory  are  but 
the  pages  of  justice  and  yirtue."  We  should  like  to  quote  Mr. 
Bayne's  description  of  Milton's  old  age  (page  245),  but  must  not.  The 
positions  of  Vane  and  Cromwell  are  clearly  stated,  with  a  leaning  to 
the  unconstitutional  yigour  of  Cromwell,  to  the  genius  which  knew 
exactiy  what  was  the  best  for  the  nation,  and  saw  clearly  the  only 
means  to  obtain  it,  and  did  use  them  to  this  end.     Sir  Harry  Vane 
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IB  noble  enough  and  spotless  enough  amongst  the  heroes  of  this 
rugged  time ;  his  scaffold^  in  our  memory,  makes  him  a  beloved  saint 
and  twice  a  hero.  Cromwell,  as  we  have  said,  has  here  the  sinewy 
proportions  of  antique  greatness.  ELis  faith  in  himself  was  as 
tremendous  as  it  was  simple,  the  unseen  and  spiritual  world 
was  as  certain  and  dear  to  him  as  the  light  of  day,  his  eye 
was  on  everything,  his  hand  ^n  most  things ;  his  faith,  however, 
rarely  rested  fully  on  any  man.  His  foreign  policy  was  as  bold  as 
it  was  conclusive  against  tyranny.  The  rapidity  of  his  action  was  only 
excelled  by  the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  He  was  supreme  in  council,  in 
battle  mostly  victorious,  in  duty  unflinching.  His  life  bequeathed  to 
us  a  freedom  as  precious  as  royalty,  for  which,  in  acknowledgment,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  weave  a  few  laurel  crowns  of  honour  to  his 
fiadisig  memory — except,  indeed,  we  also  consider  justice  for  our 
children,  and  so  doing  gradually  enlarge  the  borders  of  individual 
and  national  greatness.  Tet  it  may  be  granted  that  the  majesty  of 
Cromwell  suffers  a  little  from  some  facts  of  his  life.  The 
bargaining  with  Charles  for  a  chief  place  in  senate  and  army, 
his  causing  cavaliers  to  abstain  from  voting  in  one  or  more 
general  elections — ^his  order  at  the  battle  of  Preston  to  put  to 
death  4,000  prisoners  should  they  become  dangerous  (which  they  did 
not  become) — at  the  Irish  war,  too,  orders  in  his  own  handwriting  are 
cruel  enough  for  an  Eastern  Bey — these  are  facts  enough  to  prove  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  in  any  man  of  strong  and  individual  genius 
unpetuosity  and  excess.  The  so-called  history  of  the  Bebellion  as 
drawn  by  Clarendon  generally  forms  the  material  for  our  judgment 
of  the  character  of  Clarendon  himself.  Mr.  Bayne  gives  a  wider  view 
of  this  perplexing  being,  some  part  saint,  more  philosopher,  and 
much  more  lawyer,  all  intermingled  with  some  histrionic  capacity,  and 
perhaps  flecked  and  tainted  with  ambitions  that  bore  devilish  fruit. 
We  do  not  yet  know  him  completely.  That  he  had  the  courage  to  say 
to  the  first  Charles,  "  Tour  Majesty  well  knows  that  your  greatest 
strength  is  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  those  persons  who  have 
been  the  severest  asserters  of  the  public  liberties,"  makes  him  appear 
as  intelligent  as  bold;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  blame  him  for 
shrinking  from  that  position  for  which  he  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
so  well  fitted,  namely,  the  leader  of  the  minority.  It  shotdd  be 
remembered  that  the  honourable  acceptance  in  which  Her  Majesty's 
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opposhioa  is  now  held  was  a  ihing  unknown.  Wketbar  CSaiendm 
could  have  influenoed  so  unstable  a  king,  and  one  so  guided  by  priest 
and  queen  as  Charles  was,  may  fJEorly  be  questioned.  We  may 
accept  his  own  practical  answer,  an  answer  ip^hich  at  one  time  of 
his  life  seemed  to  hare  reoeired  a  satisfactory  comment  in  a 
present  from  Charles  IL  of  ^20,000,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  aco^ted 
an  offer  of  10,000  acres  of  laud  and  a  garter.  He  was  really 
appcnnted  Baron  Hyde  and  Earl  of  Clarendon,  OhiEkncellor  of  the 
Exchequer  j  he  was  also  appointed  Lord  Chancellor;  and  was  the  fore- 
most subject  in  England,  and  though  once  exiled  he  at  last  rested  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  glimpse  we  have  of  the  court  of  Charles 
n.,  the  a]^)earance  of  Anne  Hyde  there,  and  the  depth  of  in£uny 
possible  in  a  royal  court,  is  by  no  means  a  refreshing  sight ;  and  yet 
we  are  not  sorry  to  dose  this  book  with  a  belief  that  this  age  of  ours 
has  quite  as  just  a  perception  of  pure  religion,  is  not  more  vulgarly 
vain,  and  is,  taken  altogether,  greater  and  better.  J.  W.  X 


Just  over  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Olivet  a  crowd  of  villagers  are 
gathered  at  the  mouth  of  a  tomb.     It  is  a  cave  cut  horizontally  into 
the  rock,  and  a  slab  or  boulder  bars  up  the  entrance.     Within  that 
sepulchre  the  corpse  of  a  young  man  has  been  lying  for  four  daj& 
Without  it  stands  the  weeping  Jesus,  surrounded  by  two  weeping 
women  and  a  company  of  mourners.     A  single  motion  of  that 
omnipotent  hand  or  a  single  utterance  of  that  wonder-working  voice 
could  rend  that  rocky  sepulchre  in  a  moment :  but  it  was  never  the 
habit  of  our  Lord  to  perform  one  superfluous  act.    What  man  conid 
do  for  himself,  Jesus  never  did  for  him.     So  He  says  to  the  people 
besideHim :  ''Take  ye  away  the  stone  I"    Upon  the  oneside  of  that 
stone  was  d^ath.     Upon  the  other  side  stood  One  who  called  Himself 
^' the  Resurrection  and  the  Life/*    The  obstruction  of  that  stone  lay 
between  the  dead  Lazarus  and  the  life-giving  Jesus,  and  while  it 
remained  there  the  miracle  was  stayed.     The  stone  must  first  be 
removed  before  the  putrefying  form  of  the  dead  man  could  issue  ibrth 
into  life. 

This  wonderful  scene  at  Bethany  gives  a  vivid  illustration  of  a 
truth  to  which  Christ's  followers,  as  well  as  the  unconverted,  shoald 
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give  instant  heed ;  and  that  trutii  is  that  God's  work  can  be  hindered, 
and  is  hindered  hj  human  hearts  and  handa  Jesus  was  just  as 
omnipotent  at  Nazareth  as  He  was  anywhere  else.  But  He  *^  did  not 
many  mighty  works  there  because  of  their  unbelief.'^  That  was  the 
stone  that  stopped  the  blessing.  In  our  land  and  in  our  day  there 
are  manystones  which  seem  to  obstruct  the  all-loving  Son  of  Ood  in 
His  mightiest  work — ^that  of  raising  to  life  the  souls  which  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins. 

One  of  these  obstructing  stones  is  found  in  the  unworthy  and  un* 
Ohristlike  lives  of  so  many  who  profess  to  be  Christians.  In  view 
of  the  immense  number  of  orthodox  discourses  that  are  preached,  and 
the  immense  number  of  fervent  prayers  that  are  offered,  and  the  vast 
outlay  of  time,  money,  and  effort  expended,  a  very  smaU  proportion  of 
the  immortal  souls  in  this  nation  are  converted ;  and  the  actual  fact  is 
that  the  advance  of  the  Christian  Churches  upon  a  world  <'  lying  in 
sin  *'  is  painfully  slow.  One  sufficient  reason  for  this  small  progress 
is  found  in  the  positively  xmchristian  influence  of  multitudes  who 
represent  Christianity  to  the  world.  Every  man  who  makes  his 
religious  profession  a  cloak  for  deceit  and  dishonesty ;  every  man 
who  devoutly  says  ''Lord,  Lord!''  in  a  prayer  meeting,  and  yet 
«  doeth  not  Christ's  will "  when  out  of  the  meeting,  is  a  positive 
antagonist  to  the  spread  of  genuine  piety.  All  that  numerous  class 
who  figure  on  church-rolls,  and  at  the  same  time  figure  as  sharp 
dealers,  or  unscrupulous  traders,  or  mercenary  politicians,  or  self* 
indulgent  panderers  to  the  loose  ways  of  the  world — all  this  class  are 
as  positively  an  obstruction  to  Christ's  reaching  dead  sinners  as  that 
boulder  was  an  obstruction  to  his  reaching  the  dead  Lazarus.  The 
good  sermons  of  the  Sabbath  are  neutralised  by  the  bad  practice  of 
Christ's  representatives  during  the  week.  A  faithful  pastor  sits  down 
to  labour  with  an  unconverted  hearer ;  but  he  finds  the  man's  heart 
iron-clad  with  prejudice  that  has  been  produced  by  the  bad  influence 
of  one  or  more  inconsistent  Christians.  A  zealous  Sunday-school 
teacher  tries  hard  to  win  a  bright  lad  in  his  class  to  Jesus  j  but  the 
boy  sees  every  day  such  an  unattractive  specimen  of  "  a  Christian  " 
in  his  own  home  that  he  is  repelled  from  the  very  name  of  religion ; 
these  arconly  examples  of  a  tremendous  and  widespread  fact ;  and, 
in  view  of  it,  our  Lord  is  sounding  into  the  ears  of  His  Church  the 
solemn  command :  ''  Take  ye  away  the  stone !" 
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Anoiker  stone  of  hindrance  is  found  in  the  self-indulgent  spirit  of 
all  that  large  class  who  never  will  exert  themselves  except  under  the 
bait  or  the  bribewhich  maybe  held  oat  to  their  selfishness.  Just  so 
far  as  their  self-gratification  is  promoted,  they  are  willing  to  serre 
their  cmcified  Master;  but  not  one  inch  further.  They  will  not 
come  r^^olarly  to  God's  house  unless  ihey  are  baited  by  attractiTe 
preaching,  nor  even  then  if  the  weather  be  uncomfortable.  They  will 
not  engage  in  any  work  of  reform  and  philanthropy  unless  their  love 
of  novelty  be  appealed  to,  or  their  self-esteem  be  courted  by  a  post 
of  honour  in  the  movement  They  only  give  to  the  Lord  what  is 
left  over  after  they  have  footed  all  the  bills  of  pride,  or  fsshion,  or 
luxury.  Even  their  devotions  must  bring  enjoyment^  or  iJiey  will  soon 
be  done  with  them.  I  tell  you,  fellow  Christiana^  that  this  spirit  of 
self-indulgence  must  be  in  Qod's  sight  a  grief  and  an  abomination. 
The  very  first  test  of  obedience  to  Christ  is  cross-bearing  self-denial. 
We  must  roll  away  this  wretched  stone  from  our  church  dooia,  or 
Christ  wiU  nefer  come  in  and  bring  His  indispensable  blessing. 

Other  stones  bar  up  the  path  of  Jesus  Christ  when  He  seeks  to 
reach  the  multitudes  lying  in  spiritual  death.  There  is  the  stone  of 
censoriousness  and  the  boulder  of  bigotry.  They  must  be  removed 
before  God's  people  can  work  with  one  accord  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  And  what  a  huge,  hard  rock  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  cave 
is  wnJbdief!  Jesus  could  not  reach  the  dead  in  Nazareth  on  account 
of  this  stubborn  obstruction.  He  will  not  do  any  mighty  works  in 
our  congregations  this  winter  if  that  stone  lies  athwart  His  path. 
''  Take  ye  away  these  stones ! "  But  how  f  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  deep,  honest,  self-abasing  repentance  of  our  hateful  sins.  This,  too, 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  setting  apart  formally  a  single  day  of 
'*  humiliation  and  prayer,"  as  if  we  could  sum  up  the  whole  work  of 
repentance  in  the  gross.  It  will  require  more  than  a  few  hours  of 
fasting  and  prayer  to  cast  out  such  demons  as  selfishness,  worldliness^ 
and  unbelief.  Repentance,  to  be  of  any  avail,  must  work  a  change 
of  heart  and  of  conduct.  "  O  Lord,  revive  Thy  work !"  is  a  prayer 
that  is  almost  stereotyped  in  all  our  social  and  devotional  meetings ; 
but  the  first  step  toward  a  genuine  revival  must  be  a  sincere  and 
heart-humbling  repentance — a  repentance  which  cuts  to  the  uttermost 
roots.  The  compassionate  Jesus  stands  waiting  with  the  boon  of 
eternal  life.      If  He  wept  for  His  dead  friend  in  the  sepuldure  of 
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Bethany,  we  may  well  imagine  Him  as  standing  with  tears  in  His 
loying  eyes  before  the  moral  sepnlchre  in  which  impenitent  sonls  lie 
buried.  Corruption  has  seized  upon  them,  and  is  doing  its  work. 
Shall  these  dead  souls  be  quickened  to  lifel  They  cannot  be,  or 
surely  they  will  not  be,  until  the  stones  that  barricade  their  prison- 
house  be  rolled  away.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  obstacles  which  lie  in 
the  doorways  of  the  careless  sinner's  heart.  My  chief  concern  is 
now  with  Christ's  Church  ;  and  never  will  the  voice  of  Him  who  is 
*^  the  Life  "  reach  the  dead  in  sin  until  God's  people  go  down  upon 
their  knees,  and  with  penitential  prayer  and  self-denying  effort  roU 
away  the  obstructing  stone, 

Bethany  witnessed  a  wondrous  spectacle  of  joy  after  that  rock  was 
removed,  and  the  light  of  life  shot  into  that  charnel-house  of  putre- 
faction. It  was  the  most  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  the  village. 
No  days  in  the  history  of  a  Church  are  so  luminous  with  holy  joy  as 
those  in  which  the  dead  are  brought  to  life  and  the  lost  are  found. 

Sometimes  the  condition  of  a  Church  and  community  is  like  that  of 
famine-stricken  Leyden,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Philip's  Popish 
army.  Within  the  beleaguered  town  death  reigned.  Its  brave 
defenders  were  starving  by  thousands.  Succour  was  waiting  for 
them  in  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  could  not  reach  the  city.  But  the 
heroic  Hollanders  sluiced  the  dykes  and  let  in  the  sea ;  and  as  the 
rescuing  fleet  swept  in,  they  flung  the  loaves  of  bread  to  the  over- 
joyed crowds  which  thronged  the  canals  of  Leyden.  Then,  pouring 
into  the  great  Protestant  cathedral,  they  made  its  arches  ring  with 
thanksgiving  unto  Ood,  their  deliverer. 

Brethren,  let  ns  sluice  the  dykes  of  pride,  and  selfishness,  and 
unbelief.  The  waters  of  salvation  will  flow  io.  Where  death 
reigned  life  shall  enter.  The  courts  of  God  shall  resoimd  with  the 
''new song"  of  the  converted.  And  there  shall  be  great  joy  among 
the  angels  of  Heaven  over  sinners  that  are  saved. 

Theodore  L  Cutler. 


Bemembeb  the  wheel  of  Providence  is  always  in  motion,  and  the 
spoke  that  is  uppermost  wOl  soon  be  under;  and  therefore  mix 
trembling  always  with  your  joy. — Philip  Henry. 
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BEADBas  of  Blackwood*8  Magazin6  will  have  been  much  intereBted  in 
a  recent  artide  concerning  French  homes;  perhaps  also  a  little 
startled  to  find  that  it  is  possible  to  call  in  question  the  snppoeed 
nndeniable  snperiority  of  our  own  English  homes.  We  have  been  aocos- 
tomed  to  congratulate  ourselves^  as  the  writer  of  the  artide  pdntB 
out,  on  possessing  the  onlj  true  idea  of  home,  and  the  only  word 
which  expresses  that  idea,  and  we  were  certainly  far  from  pre- 
pared to  find  ourselves  mistaken,  and  to  learn  that  in  France,  of  all 
countries,  the  ideal  home  is  to  be  found.  We  have  thought  of  the 
German  home,  with  its  unintelligent ''  Hausfrau ''  immersed  in  domesti- 
cities, while  her  husband  is  absorbed  in  outside  interests ;  and  we  have 
thought  of  the  French  home,  with  its  marioLge  de  eajwefumce^  and  vie 
de  aodete,  unreligious  and  untender,  and  then  we  have  turned  to  our 
own  homes  with  the  feeling  that  they  held  a  place  between  these  two 
— a  happy  medium  between  (German  dowdiness  and  French  Mvolity. 

Now  it  is  very  good  for  us  to  have  a  little  shodc  given  to  our  deep- 
rooted  prejudice,  and  to  be  made  to  feel  that  others  may  be  better 
than  ourselves — an  experience  particularly  disagreeable  to  us  as  a 
nation^  The  point  of  superiority  most  insisted  on  by  the  author 
of  the  article  referred  to,  is  just  that  elenient  which  is  noticeably  abseat 
from  the  English  home.  The  French  home  is  characterised  b^  a 
genial  open-heartedness,  and  a  freedom  from  that  exclusivenesB  for 
which  we  are  noted.  Open  house  and  hearty  welcome  for  all  comen; 
gaiety,  disiractionf  and  pleasant  society — a  determination  never  to  be 
dull — these  elements  are  to  be  found  in  the  typical  French  home,  and 
(in  the  writer's  opinion)  are  not  only  not  incompatible  with,  but  are  in 
large  measure  the  source  of  what  he  considers  tiie  superior  tenderness, 
fervour,  and  endurance  of  the  French  home-life  and  relationships. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  different  picture  frt>m  that  which  could  be 
drawn  of  "Rrigliwh  homes.  In  admitting  that  there  is  much  in  it  that 
we  should  do  well  to  imitate,  we  need  not  fear  disloyalty  to  oar 
national  institutions ;  for  when  the  fullest  justice  has  been  done  to 
the  French  idea  of  home,  I  fancy  we  shall  all  turn  with  relief  to  cor 
own  idea,  with  the  conviction  that,  though  possibly  needing  some 
modification,  it  is  yet  in  the  main  the  one  beft  suited  to  us. 
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''Every  man's  house  is  his  castla"  This  proverb  gives  a  veiy 
good  notion  of  what  home  means  to  us.  It  is  a  place  of  rest  and  refuge, 
where  a  man  may  shield  himself  from  the  coldness,  the  critioismy  the 
harrfineaa  of  the  outside  world ;  where  he  may  relax  for  a  time  the 
strain  of  that  eager  struggle  for  existence  which  Teufelsdrockh  likens 
to  an  £]gyptian  pitcher  of  tamed  vipers,  each  striving  to  get  its  head 
above  the  others ;  where  also  he  may  throw  off  irksome  restrictions, 
all  "  company  behaviour/'  as  the  children  call  it,  and  for  a  space  allow 
mind  and  manners  to  take  their  ease  in  undres&  The  French  and 
English  natures  are  so  entirely  unlike,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  homes  which  they  create  for  themselves  should  be  unlike  also. 
The  French  are  impulsive  and  social,  while  we  are  self-contained  and 
reserved,  and  a  little  too  apt  to  look  upon  a  man  as  an  enemy,  before 
we  have  proved  him  a  friend.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  r^rd 
home  as  a  sanctuary,  rather  than  as  a  centre  for  elegant  hospitality. 
But  allowing  much  for  difference  of  temperament,  and  therefore  of 
taste,  must  we  not  admit  that  we  might  with  advantage  take  a  hint 
from  our  lively  neighbours  ? 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  I  believe,  that  we,  as  a  nation,  do  not 
know  how  to  amuse  ourBelve&  Happy^  harmonious  and  religious 
though  English  homes  may  be,  yet  can  we  honestly  say  that  they  are 
not  somewhat  dull  ?  It  is  said  that  EngUshmen  take  their  pleasure 
sadly.  It  might  also  be  said  that  the  English  idea  of  pleasure  is  a 
mistaken  one.  There  is  a  simplicity  and  spontaneous  gaiety  about 
the  better  part  of  French  life  which  we  sadly  lack.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  enjoy  ourselves  in  simple  ways.  English  pleasure  must  be 
thoroughly  soHd,  and  is  too  often  elaborate  and  expensive.  More 
than  this — and  here  French  life  affords  warning  rather  than  example 
— ^we  do  not  sufficiently  seek  it  wUhin  out  own  Jiomea,  Kot  that  I 
would  advocate  that  exclusiveness  which  has  been  already  remarked 
upon  as  one  of  our  prominent  characteristics.  Our  practice  in  this 
direction  is  already  exaggerated ;  our  social  relationships,  and  our 
ideas  of  their  claims  upon  us,  need  to  be  formed  afresh  in  a  more 
genial,  friendly  spirit. 

But  "every  man's  house  is  his  castle"  is  true  nevertheless,  though 
it  should  not  be  like  the  baronial  castle,  which  kept  in  awe,  if  not  in 
alarm,  the  surrounding  district ;  nor  even  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
proverb,  that  even  the  Queen  of  England  cannot  enter  a  man's  house 
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without  bia  pemusBioii ;  but  it  should  be  a  castle  in  virtue  of  its  beiiig 
complete  in  itself — complete  with  arftioury,  keep,  veil,  provisionsy 
and  its  carefully  picked  garrison,  perfect  in  sympathy  and  mutaal 
reliance,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  draw  up  the  bridge  and  dose 
the  gate.  The  typical  picture  given  us  of  continental  domestic 
happiness  is  generally  that  of  a  vint  en  /amUle  to  the  gardens,  to 
drink  coffee  and  listen  to  the  band.  The  home  is  dependent  for  its 
amusements  upon  external  aids.  Ennui  is  forbidden,  but  friends 
must  be  asked  to  help  to  banish  it,  or  its  attacks  must  be  fled  by  a 
visit  to  the  Op6ra.  Now  domestic  happiness  in  England  means 
somethiog  very  different  from  this.  Iiet  us  invade  one  of  our  Knglish 
castles,  and  discover  what  is  going  on  there.  Papa  is  in  his  arm-chair, 
nodding  over  the  newspaper;  mamma  is  dozing  over  her  stocking- 
basket  ;  while  the  daughter  at  the  piano,  having  dutifully  sent  her 
parents  to  sleep,  is  wondering  how  she  will  get  through  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  and  her  brother  is  upstairs,  practising  boxing  with 
no  more  independent  antagonist  than  his  own  figure  in  the  looking- 
ghiss.  Here  the  family  are  at  home  indeed,  and  in  that  respect  have 
an  advantsge  over  the  French  family;  but  it  is  a  house  in  which  there 
is  no  combined  action,  in  which  nothing  has  been  done  to  bring  out 
and  turn  to  account  for  the  general  good,  the  resources  for  amnse- 
ment  and  education  which  lie  hidden  in  the  femiily. 

In  the  summer  months  there  is  less  need  of  this.  Nature  calls 
us  to  come  forth  from  our  castle  walls,  and  drink  in  joy  and  health 
with  her  light  and  air,  and  they  are  happiest  who  can  most  fully 
obey  her  call.  But  in  the  winter,  when  the  evenings  are  long  and 
dark,  every  man  should  look  to  the  condition  of  his  castle^  and  see 
that  it  be  well  provisioned  to  stand  the  siege  of  enfiwi^  restlessnesi^ 
craving  for  excitement,  and  other  and  worse  enemies  that  will  asssil 
that  fortress  in  which  dulness  reigns.  What  resources  are  avaiUhle 
for  this  purpose,  and  how  they  may  be  best  applied,  will  be  disonssed 
in  a  subsequent  paper. 

Possibly,  enjoyment,  whether  at  home  or  away  from  it,  may  seem 
to  some  an  unworthy  aim,  and  the  pursuit  of  it  one  that  itis  scarcely 
necessary  or  desirable  to  elevate  into  an  art  It  is  true  that  in 
France,  where  amusement  is  an  art  carried,  perhaps,  pretfy  nearly  to 
perfection,  we  do  not  find  a  high  spiritual  and  moral  condition,  bat 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  two  are  ineompatible.    By  all  means  let 
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US  take  life  serioualj.     God  kaowa  that  for  most  of  ub  it  Ib  aerioos 
eaongh,  whether  we  intend  it  or  not,  but 

**  This  world  is  all  too  sad  for  teara  ; 
I  would  not  weep,  not  I, 
Bat  smile  along  1117  life's  short  road. 
Until  I  amiling  diet" 

A  little  reflection  will,  I  think,  show  ns  how  much  good  real  enjoj- 
ment  does  us,  how  a  hearty  laugh,  for  instance,  will  clear  the  mental 
atmosphere,  and  how  the  gratification  of  our  imaginative  fiaculties 
will  give  a  new  current  to  morbid  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Whether  amusement  be  good  or  not,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  fact  that 
human  nature  craves  it,  and  for  the  most  part  will  have  it  one 
way  or  another.  The  young  will  get  it  out  of  anything  or  nothing, 
from  their  mere  exuberance  of  animal  spirits ;  and  those  who  are  older 
will  instinctively  seek  it  as  a  means  of  easing  for  a  time  the  burden 
of  life.  There  are  others  again,  quiet  souls  who  plod  through  life 
monotonously,  or  saddened  ones  oppressed  by  cares,  or  hard  workers 
with  powers  habitually  overstrained,  who  need  to  be  taught  to  accept 
this  good  gift  of  enjoyment  And  where  are  the  lessons  to  be 
given?  Surely  the  answer  must  be — at  hom&  Here  alone  can 
enjoyment  be  found  that  wastes  no  money,  does  no  injury  to  health, 
is  perfectly  pure  and  innocent,  and  contains  that  element  which 
alone  can  ensure  enjoyment  from  palUng,  because  it  is  the  happiness 
of  the  individual  who  helps  to  form,  even  while  he  shares,  the 
happiness  of  those  around. 

The  importance  of  making  home  bright  and  happy  can  indeed 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  A  dull  home  is  likely  to  turn  out  bad 
sons  and  commonplace  daughters — ^for  the  sons  will  probably  find 
their  amusement  at  the  race-course,  the  theatre,  or  the  casino,  and  the 
daughters,  who  are  restrained  by  circumstances  from  harmful 
pleasures,  will  grow  up  spiritless  and  tame,— colourless  as  the  wan 
grass  beneath  a  stone.  Even  though  things  may  not  often  be  so  bad 
as  this,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  strength  of  attachment  to  home 
and  home-folk  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  joyousness  of  the 
home-life.  Nothing  draws  us  together  more  closely  than  a  common 
enjoyment — except  indeed  a  common  sorrow.  Through  aR  our  life 
what  vividness  and  tenderness  surrounds  the  recollections  of  the 
merry  fireside  gatherings^^the  little  home  festivities  and  games  of 
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oar  duldiflli  days!      And  home  amofiements  need  not  end  with 
childhood,  as  the  pity  is  they  bo  ofben  do. 

It  is  possible  to  extract  far  more  enjoyment  than  we  do,  from  the 
simple  materials  composing  home  life ;  but  this  matter,  like  every 
other,  will  not  right  itself ;  if  we  wish  for  amendment  we  mast  he 
ready  to  expend  apon  it  a  little  energy  and  thoaght.  In  this  case  the 
importance  of  so  doing  has  been  somewhat  overlooked.  Geoi^ 
Macdonald's  addition  to  oar  daily  petitions  appears  to  the  writer 
good  and  saggestii 


**  Lord,  make  me  lire  and  aet  this  day, 
Still  liaing  from  the  dead. 
Lord,  make  my  ipirit  good  and  ^oy— 

Qive  me  my  daily  bread." 

Ellie  Beiohtox. 


Wit  "^mamMii  l$a]xt^  an2r  its  ^itttr  jfruits« 

The  Imperial  policy  of  aggrandisement  is  bearing  fruit,  as  it  was 
bound  to  bear  fruity  in  universal  jealousy  and  distrust  There  is  a 
very  manifest  degradation  in  the  moral  position  of  England,  in  the 
relation  which  she  sustains  to  the  Continental  Powers,  and  in  the 
influence  which  she  is  able  to  exert  among  the  nations,  since  Lord 
Beaconsfield  undertook  to  restore  our  monarchy  to  independence,  and 
our  empire  to  that  condition  of  visible  dignity  and  splendour,  which  he 
conceives  that  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  earth.  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  even  Austria  are  sore  and  sensitive,  to  use  the  mildest 
term ;  France  is  evidently  not  a  little  indignant^  while  Russia  is 
fiercely  hostile,  and  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  England  as  her 
unreasonable  as  well  as  irreconcileable  foe.  Nothing  can  be  sadder 
than  the  angry  temper  and  the  jealous  vigUanoe  whidi  reign  all 
round  in  Europe ;  the  peaceful  Congress  has  left  as  its  result  the 
materials  of  future  inevitable  wars.  "  Perfide  Albion  "  is  again  the 
cry  which  greets  us  everywhere,  and  Englishmen  who  hold  fast  to 
their  old  traditions,  and  have  not  passed  under  Lord  Beaconsfidd's 
spells,  can  no  longer  lift  up  their  heads  with  a  good  oonsoienoe  wheu 
they  hear  the  words.  And  the  root  of  it  all,  the  **,fims  ei  oriffo 
maloruni,'*  is  the  stealthy  acquisition  of  Qypras ;  which  has  struck  a 
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blow  at  the  heart  of  that  confidence  which  we  had  conciliated,  and 
that  reliance  on  our  open,  upright  conduct  which  was  freely  expressed 
before  this  new  policy  had  commenced  its  malignant  development ; 
and  it  will  take  many  a  long  year  and  many  a  noble  unselfish  service 
to  the  cause  of  European  concord  and  human  welfare  to  repair. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  jealousy  and  apprehension  reign.  There 
is  always  in  the  relations  of  parties  and  of  peoples  an  element  of 
anxiety  and  distrust ;  but  it  is  long  since  it  has  been  so  conspicuously 
in  the  forefront  as  at  this  moment.  The  jealous  attitude  of  Conti- 
nental QovemmentSy  and  the  bitter  tone  of  Continental  journals,  find 
their  exact  parallel  in  the  angry  hostility  of  political  leaders  and 
parties,  which  is  hardly  restrained  from  indecent  vituperation;  it 
runs  through  the  whole  scale  of  our  national  and  municipal  politics, 
and  infnsetf  an  acrid  inflammatory  temper  into  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tions and  the  most  familiar  intercourse  of  society.  Few  of  us  can 
remember  the  time  when  there  has  been  such  a  flavour  of  bitterness 
in  our  public  life,  and  in  our  private  life  in  sympathy  with  the  public, 
as  now.  The  king  reigns  but  does  not  govern,  is  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  constitutional  politics,  expressed  with  that  clearness  and 
brilliancy  in  which  the  French  intellect  delights,  and  in  the  art  of 
achieving  which  it  has  no  peer  in  the  world.  M.  Thiers  was  perhaps 
fitcUe  princeps  among  the  Frenchmen  of  his  day  in  keenness,  though 
not  in  largeness  of  political  insight.  No  one  could  express  in  more 
terse  and  brilliant  sentences  the  fruits  of  his  study  of  political  philo- 
sophy. Among  the  clear,  choice  sentence^  which  he  has  left  to  ua 
perhaps  there  is  none  which  has  done  better  service  than  this.  But 
though  it  expresses  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  political  philosophy 
of  an  honestly  constitutional  statesman,  it  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  a 
man  with  the  views  of  our  present  Premier.  It  sets  forth  the  cardinal 
principle  of  that  modem  Liberal  school  which  he  has  set  himself  in 
all  his  novels  to  deride  and  to  confound  ;  and  now  alas  !  he  is  in  a 
position  to  confound  it  from  the  chief  place  in  the  government  of 
England,  and  to  confound  with  it  much  that  he  will  find  Englishmen 
ready,  should  they  be  stirred  to  see  that  it  is  dangerously  menaced, 
to  defend  with  their  best  heart's  blood. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  set  himself  deliberately  to  make  the  Crown 
a  governing  power  once  more.  England  has  worked  out  in  practice 
the  proposition  of  M.  Thiers  more  completely  than  any  other  countty 

o  o 
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in  the  vorld,  and  with  the  happiest  lesults.  In  truth  the  motto 
might  be  regarded  as  the  brief  abstract  of  oar  oonstitational  history. 
But  we  have  entered  on  a  new  era.  With  the  late  Prinoe  Consort, 
a  man  of  high  political  ability  and  great  intellectual  activity,  shut 
out  by  his  difficult  and  even  painful  position  from  the  sphere  in 
which  he  was  formed  to  shine,  the  new  ideas  came  in.  We  are  only 
just  learning  how  strongly  his  hand  was  felt  in  the  goyemment  of 
England  through  a  most  critical  period  of  her  history.  But  the  new 
idea  would  have  been  buried  in  his  grave,  but  for  the  genius  of  Lord 
Beaoonsfield.  He  has  taken  up  the  idea  and  has  done  his  best  to 
make  it  a  power.  Partly  by  the  personal  charm  with  which  even  his 
strongest  opponents  credit  him,  partly  by  literary  flattery,  partly 
through  the  natural  desire  of  even  constitutional  monarchs  to  govern, 
but  mainly  we  imagine  by  playing  skilfully  on  the  string  of  the 
Prince  Consort's  ruling  idea,  he  has  managed  to  introduce  the  Crown 
into  the  arena  of  political  conflict  in  a  fashion  utterly  tmknown  to 
the  public,  at  any  rate  during  the  present  reigh.  It  is  his  darting 
purpose  to  establish  the  initiative  of  the  Crown  once  more.  The 
result  has  been  a  tension  of  the  relation  between  the  Crown  and  the 
nation,  which  is  happily  a  new  thing  in  this  Victorian  era;  and 
which  we  trust  will  pass  away  while  yet  the  Victorian  era  is  in  its 
prime,  or  it  will  be  laden  with  dire  consequence  in  coming  reigns. 
We  confess  that  we  are  not  deeply  apprehensive.  It  needs  a  Lord 
Beaconsfleld  to  make  it  dangerous,  and  Lord  Beaconsfields  are  happily 
rar<K  avea  in  our  political  sky.  It  is  not  the  principle  of  any  political 
party  or  of  any  group  of  politicians  who  are  likely  to  exercise  much 
influence  on  our  national  affairs.  When  Lord  Beaconsfleld  passes,  it 
will  pass ;  or  much  that  we  Englishmen  are  justly  proud  of  in  the 
working  of  our  institutions  will  have  to  pass,  amid  convulsions 
which  will  shake  to  the  centre  the  structure  of  English  political 
society. 

In  our  foreign  policy  precisely  the  same  principle  has  been  at  work 
under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  inspiration,  with  the  same  oonspicuous 
results.  The  Crown  was  to  be  made  important  at  home  and  the 
empire  abroad,  by  high-handed  self-assertion  and  arrogant  self-wilL 
The  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  almost  flouted  the  Qovemments  of 
Europe,  while  the  Congress  was  sitting.  The  patience  with  which  it 
iras  received  by  them  was  truly  wonderfuL    But  their  quiet  accept- 
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ance  of  it  almosfc  oost  the  French  and  the  Italian  representatives  of 
their  ooiintrymen  their  portfolios  ;  and  there  has  been  a  very  bitter 
feeling  against  England  in  both  countries  ever  since.  In  fact  we  are 
at  this  moment  friendless  in  Europe ;  even  the  Greeks  have  no  trust 
in  our  sympathy  ;  while  the  Turks  look  longingly  to  Russia  as  pos- 
sibly a  less  irritating  and  exacting  protector.  The  language  of 
Continental  statesmen  and  publicists  before  the  Berlin  Congress  wa» 
aU  that  could  be  desired.  They  recognized  cordially  and  gratefully 
that  we  were  champions  of  European  order  and  of  public  law  in  in- 
sisting that  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  and  when  the  Government  summoned  the  Indian  troops  to- 
show  that  we  were  thoroughly  in  earnest^  the  Great  Powers  looked 
very  benignly  on  a  measure  which  was  likely  to  bring  Kussia  to  her 
senses,  and  to  compel  her  to  submit  to  the  public  judgment  of  Europe 
without  any  cost  to  themselves.  But  since  the  secret  acquisition  of 
Cyprus  all  has  been  changed.  We  have  lost  our  crown  of  honour ; 
the  belief  of  Europe  that  we  had  no  private  ends  to  serve  in  our  con- 
tention for  truth  and  righteousness.  We  have  become  as  the  rest  of 
the  Imperial  rivala  We  are  scheming  to  extend  our  dominion, 
practically  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  gates  of  India ;  and  our  neigh- 
bours now  know  that  they  "have  to  do  with  a  selfish,  ambitious,, 
grasping  empire,  which  while  they  are  meeting  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  the  settlement  of  Eastern  Europe,  makes  private  terms  of  settle- 
ment to  her  own  advantage  behind  their  backs.  It  is  a  sad  dark 
stain  on  our  honour  as  a  nation,  and  it  has  made  every  Government 
in  Europe  our  secret  but  jealous  foe. 

The  same  principle  is  now  stretched  to  our  Indian  Empire,  and 
the  results  are  likely  to  be  yet  more  disastrous.     There  they  are  in- 
volving us  in  a  costly  and  iniquitous  war.     The  cynical  frankness 
with  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  now  proclaims,  that  what  we  are  seek- 
ing is  simply  a  rectification  of  frontier  at  the  cost  of  a  great  war  and. 
the  sacrifice  of  myriads  of  men,  is  almost  terrible  in  its  audacity.     ^ 
reveals  to  us  the  deadly  danger  of  an  absolutely  unprincipled  o 
of  our  public  affiors.    A  national  insult  has  been  ir 
martial  temper  of  Englishmen  has  been  lashed  to  fp" 
false  story  of  outrageous  conduct  to  our  envoy:^ 
hatched  in  high  quarters  in  India  and  s^ 
great  army  has  been  gathered ;  in  ^^ 
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sion  millioDB  have  been  sqaandered  in  warlike  preparati<»8,  whkk 
it  was  significantlj  announoed  would  end  in  the  annexation  of  CaboL 
A  month  ago  all  looked  very  ominonalj  towards  annexation.  Bat 
public  opinion  in  England,  stirred  by  the  letters  of  Lord  Lawrence, 
and  by  the  knowledge  that  the  very  ablest  Indian  administrators  con- 
demned the  war,  and  by  the  vision  of  the  coming  Budget,  has  inter- 
posed. The  Premier  and  his  henchman  the  Viceroy,  has  been 
compelled  to  give  pause,  just  as  they  were  prepared  to  ''Cry  havoc 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 

And  now  Lord  Beaconsfield  quietly  announces  that  a  rectification 
of  frontier  is  all  that  they  have  been  seeking  through  all  this  vigorous 
blowing  of  the  war  trumpet,  these  mustering  squadrons,  this  lavish 
expenditure,  and  these  artificially  stimulated  cries  for  revenge.  It  is 
political  profligacy  of  the  most  shameless  order.  We  want  a  bit  of  our 
neighbour's  territory  to  complete  our  own  boundaries  to  ideal  perfect- 
tion — as  Ahab  once  wanted  a  vineyard  to  complete  his  garden — and 
we  force  a  quarrel  on  him  on  all  sorts  of  pretences  beside  the  true  one ; 
then  when  we  have  invaded  his  territory,  slaughtered  his  subjects, 
occupied  his  capital,  and  set  him  in  the  dust,  all  which  we  have  the 
power  to  do  with  perfect  ease  to  ourselves,  we  shall  make  peace 
with  him^  securing  the  vineyard  on  which  we  had  set  our  hearts  from 
the  first  Is  it  England  that  is  doing  this  iniquity  1  Is  it  English- 
men who  write  about  it  jauntily  in  leading  journals,  and  who  maintain 
that  military  and  not  moral  considerations  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  are 
supreme  1  God  grant  that  no'weird  form  may  meet  us,  as  we  go  down, 
when  we  have  killed,  to  take  possession,  and  thunder  in  our  ears  the 
sentence  of  the  righteous  God  whose  law  we  have  outraged,  whose 
judgments  we  have  defied. 

But  after  all,  this  notion  of  the  scientific  rectification  of  the  frontier 
is  a  hollow  pretence.  It  is  simply  the  pretext  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  driven  by  the  menacing  tone  of  public  opinion  in 
England  about  the  war.  It  is  the  last  shift  of  the  policy  which 
Lord  Ly  tton  was  sent  into  India  to  inaugurate,  and  which  we  believe  is 
destined  to  a  shameful  failure.  It  seems  to  outside  observers  mere 
idleness  to  talk  about  a  mountain  barrier  being  a  feeble  line  of 
defence,  unless  stations  are  permanently  occupied  on  the  side  which 
would  be  approached  by  an  invading  foe.  And  still  more  absurd  is  it 
to  quote  the  example  of  the  Germans  in  persisting  in  occupying  the 
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western  slopes  of  the  Vosges  mountftins,  as  an  instance  in  proof. 
The  instance  looks  quite  the  other  way.  The  reason  why  the 
Germans  passed  the  moimtains,  was  because  they  would  not  leave  so 
strong  a  line  of  defence  to  the  French  ;  and  passing  the  Yosges  they 
seized  and  they  hold  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  much  argument  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
defence  of  the  martial  policy  of  the  Government  which  is  now  put 
forth.  It  confutes  itself.  Lord  Beaconsfield  touched  it  at  the  Guild- 
hall banquet  in  the  most  light  and  passing  way.  He  did  not  venture 
to  dwell  upon  it.  The  Lord  Mayor  tried  to  play  upon  the  broken 
string  of  the  insult  in  vain.  Not  even  a  discordant  twang  would  it 
yield.  Lord  Beaconsfield  passed  it  by  in  silence,  and  evidently 
hurried  over  the  subject  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  testimonies .  of 
experienced  Lidian  officers  and  civilians  are  simply  overwhelming  to 
the  sufficiency  of  our  frontier  defences,  and  to  the  fdly  and  crime  of 
the  war.  Few  among  them  are  more  notable  than  that  which  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes  has  lef  c  on  recoi*dy  and  which  sums  up  in  one  brief 
and  pregnant  sentence  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter.  In  view  of  the 
possibility  of  the  Russian  advance  on  Khiva,  Khokand,  and  Bokhara, 
of  the  probable  destruction  of  Persian  independence,  and  of  the 
menaced  annexation  of  Afghanistan,  he  sees  nothing  in  all  these 
movements  **  which  as  Englishmen  we  should  fear,  or  as  philan- 
thropists regret.''  If  in  face  of  such  judgment,  and  in  spite  of  the 
coldness  of  one-half,  and  the  earnest  protest  of  the  other  half,  of  the 
English  people,  the  Government  forces  the  country  into  the  war, 
it  will  work  in  with  the  other  measures  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  at 
which  we  have  glanced,  to  compel  a  revision  of  some  time-honoured 
but  perhaps  worn-out  features  of  the  English  Constitution,  with  a 
view  to  the  restoration  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  that  right 
of  managing  their  own  affairs  and  guiding  their  own  destinies,  which 
under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  clever  but  unprincipled  manipulation  they 
have  well-nigh  lost  J.  Baldwin  Broww, 


Onb  reason  why  the  world  is  not  reformed  is  because  every  man 
would  have  others  make  a  beginning,  and  never  thinks  of  himself. — 
Adam, 
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The  Bible  and  Criticiani,  Four  Lectures.  By  Robert  Raikt,  D.D., 
Principal  Professor  of  Diyinitj,  etc.,  New  College,  Edinbuigk 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

These  lectures  by  the  accomplished  Principal  of  New*Ooll^, 
Edinburgh,  were  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  London,  to 
the  students  and  friends  of  that  institution.     They  are  not  a  sum- 
maty  of  the  controversy  between  believing  and  unbelieving  critics  of 
the  framework  of  Divine  revelation,  nor  do  they  provide  an  explicit 
statement  even  of  the  methods  or  results  of  modem  critidam,  either 
of  the  text  or  the  history  of  the  Bible.     They  rather  deal  with  the 
attitude  which  Christian  students  should  observe  towards  the  whole 
of  the  critical  process  to  which  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  now  being 
submitted  as  a  human  literature.     Dr.  Rainy  ably  vindicates  the 
function  of  the  critic,  and  shows  that  it  is  an  inevitable  acoompani- 
anient  of  the  fact  that  the  Divine  Woi*d  has  chosen  to  communicate 
itself  to  the  world  through  human  thoughts  in  human  speech.     Oar 
author  most  felicitously  illustrates  the  importance  which  honest  and 
sympathetic  criticism  must  attribute  to  the  minute  details  which 
4iS3ist  a  determination  of  date,  authorship,  and  trustworthiness.    He 
further  calls  for  charity  and  candour  in  our  judgment  of  those  who 
.are  doing  the  work,  and  strongly  commends  the  study  of  the  whole 
•question  to  those  who  are  absolutely  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
Divine  interposition  and  revelation  which  took  effect  in  the  course 
of  one  supernatural  history  and  literature.    The  laborious  work  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  the  critic  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
unbelieving  men;  and  Dr.  Rainy  lays  correct  emphasis  upon  the 
motive  and  spirit  with  which  the  believer  should  gird  himself  to  the 
task.     He  calls  aloud  for  entire  impartiality,  for  a  study  of  the  hctB 
imd  a  searching  of  evidence  rq^rdless  of  all  consequences,  and  warns 
iiifl  readers  against  the  peril  of  being  wturped  by  their  strong  con- 
victions of  what  in  their  opinion  tends  to  the  establishment  of 
traditional  views,  and  also  against  the  weakness  of  using  methods  of 
•criticism  or  philosophy  so  far  as  they  will  support  a  finegMie  eon* 
elusion  and  no  farther,  then  abandoning  it,  and  piecing  it  oat  with 
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orthodoxy.  The  specific  illustrations  of  Biblical  controvemes  given 
bj  our  author  hardlj  suggest  the  enormous  gravity  of  some  of  the 
questions  now  weighed  in  the  critical  balances.  Thus  he  refers,  en 
paasarU,  more  than  once  to  the  authondiip  and  date  of  Eedesiastes  as 
an  instance  of  matter  thus  coming  under  review.  Well  and  good ;  but 
no  doctrine,  no  hope,  no  principle  of  Divine  revelation  as  a  whole,  is 
at  stake  whatever  conclusion  the  critic  may  arrive  at  on  this  subject. 
But  if  the  fourth  Gospel  were  proved  to  have  been  written  by  an 
unknown  philosopher  towards  tiie  >close  of  the  second  century,  or  if 
the  critical  study  of  the  four  Gospels  were  to  take  from  us  all  con- 
fidence in  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  or  if  the  majority 
of  Paul's  Epistles  were  thus  proved  to  be  forgeries^  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  after  the  exile,  etc.,  etc., 
then  the  entire  framework  of  Christian  belief  would  have  to  be  re- 
constituted and  the  whole  theology  of  Christendom  reconceived. 
We  agree  with  our  author  in  his  spirited  and  healthy  challenge  to 
Christian  conscientiousness,  and  his  generous  admissions  of  the  high 
and  pure  motive  actuating  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us  on  what 
is  involved  in  the  revelation  or  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  we 
assent  to  his  conclusion  that  the  worst  possible  results  of  criticism 
could  hardly  touch  the  moral  lessons  or  the  spiritual  stimulus 
derivable  from  reverent  perusal  of  the  Bible;  but  we  think  the 
lectures  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  Dr.  Bainy  had  shown  a 
little  more  clearly  the  bearing  of  his  principles  upon  the  tremendous 
issues  which  are  clearly  in  his  mind,  but  which  hardly  find  expres- 
sion in  his  pages.  The  strength,  the  manliness,  the  breadth  of  view, 
and  the  devout  confidence  which  are  conspicuous  throughout  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated. 

Prot^emaia  MundL  The  Book  of  Joh^  exegeticaUy  and  practimUy 
considered.  Containing  Ninety-one  HomUetic  Sketcliea,  By  David 
Thomas,  D.D.  Critically  revised,  with  an  introduction,  by 
Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.     (Smith,  Elder  h  Co.) 

Dr.  Thomas  has  here  put  his  great  power  of  generalization  to  its 
full  strain,  and  has  condensed  the  sententious  wisdom  and  unrivalled 
faney^the  fierce  conflict,  and  strange  dashings  of  truth,  the  primaeval 
philosophy  of  Provide  no  3,  and  the  dark  guesses  of  sorrow,  which 
confront  us  in  this  remarkable  book,  into  the  form  of  great  principles 
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and  praotical  suggestioiuBy  which  suffer  easy  and  immediate  applicatioD 
to  the  life  of  this  nineteenth  oentary.     Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  obeerreB, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  that  **  Dr.  Thomas  is  happy  in 
seizing  the  pith  and  point  of  the  sayings  which  the  poet  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  the  disputants.''    We  heartily  agree  with  this  judgment, 
but  think  that  our  author  does  more.     He  justifies  his  own  opinion 
that ''  this  magnificent  poem  helps  to  solve  at  least  five  problems  :<— > 
(1)  Is  it  possible  for  man  in  his  religious  services  to  be  actuated  by 
pure  disinterested  love  for  his  Maker  1    (2)  Is  there  any  being  in  the 
universe  but  (beside  9)  God  to  whom  the  terrible  evils  that  afflict 
humanity  can  with  philosophical  satisfaction  be  referred  f"  These  two 
questions  are  shown  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  prologue 
to  ''  Job."    *'  (3)  Are  man's  external  circumstances  to  be  taken  as  a 
test  of  his  moral  character?    (4)  Is  it  possible  for  men  by  their 
unaided  investigations  .rightly  to  interpret  the  Providence  of  €k)d  ? 
(5)  Considering  the  afiSictions  to  which  the  righteous  are  subject  in 
this  world,  because  of  their  righteousness,  will  a  righteous  life  prove 
of  any  advantage  to  them,  in  the  long  run  % "    The  answers  to  the 
latter  questions  are  given  in  \hB  exegesis  and  homiletic  treatment  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  poem.     The  exegesis  is  a  condensation 
and  well-chosen  series  of  excerpts  from  the  work  of  the  best  revisers 
of  the  English  translation.     Much  use  is  naturally  made  of  the 
opinion  of  Drs.  Delitzch,  A.  R  Davidson,  Samuel  Davidson  and 
Canon  Cook.    The  charm  of  the  volume  consusts  in  the  racy,  lucid 
homiletic  exercise  which  follows  the  exegetical  handling.     The  tone 
is  devout  and  the  deductions  are  fearless.  The  truths  involved  in  the 
sarcasm  of  Job's  friends,  in  the  dogmatism  of  one,  or  the  maxims  of 
another,  in  the  brilliant  guesses  of  Elihu,  as  well  as  Zophar's  appeal 
to  authority,  are  made  to  do  service,  and  the  whole  character  and 
integrity  of  Job  are  vindicated  with  great  skill.     Dr.  Davidson  has 
given  a  brief  abridgment  of  his  own  work  in  his  "  introduction  to  the  • 
Old  Testament"    Dr.  Thomas  does  not  exactly  adopt  Davidson's 
conclusion  as  to  the  interpolation  by  a  later  hand  of  Elihu's  address, 
and  he  comments  very  ingeniously  and  forcibly  on  this  portion,  as 
well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  poem.    We  think  in  many  respects  that 
this  volume  is  the  most  striking  and  suggestive  of  the  numerous 
works  of  the  acoomplished  author.    It  is  a  mine  of  treasure  for  the 
preacher,  and  will  prove  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
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The  Progress  of-  Divine  Eevelation;  or,  the  Unfolding  Furpoee  qf 
Scripture.  By  Johk  Stoughton,  D.D.  (Heligioufl  Tract 
Society.) 

Dr.  Stoughton  has  famished  one  of  a  series  of  progressive  treatises^ 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  concerning  the  bases,  strao> 
ture,  and  defences  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  has  chosen  a  magnificent 
theme,  and  one  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated  by  English 
theologians     Assuming  the  authenticity  of  Scripture,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  canon,  and  the  fact  of  a  Divine  Revelation  from  earliest 
times^  he  has  striven  to  present  the  growth  of  the  Divine  purpose  in 
the  providential  preparation  of  the  sacred  literature.     He  has  tra- 
versed an  immense  field,  rich  beyond  calculation  in  hidden  treasure^ 
and  he  has  produced  a  popular  sketch  of  the  historical  theology  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  arranging  his  material  biographically 
rather  than  topically.     No  critical  reconstruction  either  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New  haunts  these  pagea.     The  author  has  poured 
forth  in  simple  and  reverential  form  the  devout  and  satisfying  con- 
clusions which  he  has  reached  without  giving  us  many  of  his  processes. 
A  critic  may  complain  occasionally  of  inadequacy  of  treatment  when 
the  author  is  dealing  with  so  vast  a  theme  as  '*  Moses,"  "  Job," ''  Isaiah,'' 
or  the  *'  Synoptic  Gk>spels ; "  but  Dr.   Stoughton's  plan  left  him  no 
space  to  enter  on  the  numerous  and  tempting  inquiries  which  his  in- 
teresting outline    broaches,  but   does  not  satisfy.    The  volume  is 
highly  suggestive,  and  should  be  judged  by  the  motive  of  the  writer 
and  the  place  the  treatise  occupies  in  a  series  of  connected  works. 


The  Religious  Tract  Society  as  usual  provides  literary  pabulum 
for  readers  of  varied  aqgb,  classes,  and  requirements.  Among  its 
recent  issues  we  note  French  Pictwree  drawn  wOh  Pen  and  Pencil. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.  An  ornamental  volume  for  the 
drawing-room  table,  containing  numerous  illustrations  and  descriptive 
sketches  for  the  advantage  of  tarry-at-home  travellers,  and  providing 
also  a  valuable  guide  to  the  tourist  in  his  wanderings  among  the 
cities,  mountains,  valleys,  and  ferule  plains  of  La  Belle  Franca — 
SymboU  of  Christ.  By  Charles  Stanford,  D.D.  A  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Stanford's  thoughtful  and  eloquent  work  on  this  pregnant  theme. 
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The  author,  with  his  accustomed  force  and  beautj,  dilates  on  Chzist  as 
the  Royal  Priest,  the  Angel  in  the  Burning  Bush,  the  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  Host,  the  Shepherd  of  Souls,  the  Healer,  the  Master,  and 
other  symbols  by  which  he  is  represented  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.— 
The  Lard  is  my  Shepherd,  a  popular  exposition  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalm.     By  Bev.  James  Stuart.    A  suggestive  &nd  interestiDg  treat 
ment  of  this  beautifal  pastoral  poem,  showing  that  itia  a  fountain  of  life 
whence  streams  of  comfort  and  refreshment  may  be  ever  drawn. — 
The  Story  of  Esther  the  Queen,    A  popular  exposition,  with  an  intro 
duction  by  A.  M.  Symington,  B.A.     The  author  observes  in  his 
preface  that  ''  There  is  room  in  the  great  world  of  books  for  a  popu- 
lar exposition  of  the  Book  of  Esther,''  and  we  think  that  his  little 
volume  worthily  occupies  the  space.     He  concludes  that  Ahasuems 
was  identical  with  the  Xerxes  of  profane  history,  and  marks  the  re- 
semblance in  his  historic  character  as  compared  with  that  of  Esther's 
husband.     The  story  is  well  and  concisely  told  ;    the  character  of 
Esther  is  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  and  special  attention 
is  directed  to  the  unveiling,  in  the  events  narrated,  of  God's  won- 
drous providence  towards  his  people. — Daily  Life.     A  book  of  scraps 
and  fragments  for  labouring  people  in  town  and  country.     By  the 
Bev.  F.  Bourdillon,  M.  A.     A  book  of  fragments  from  daily  life  and 
for  daily  life,  full  of  good  sense,  wise  hints,  and  Christian  teaching.— 
The  Boys  of  EigiyiM;  or,  the  Hero  of  Chomcvry  House,    Bj  the 
author  of  "  Osgood's  Bebellion."    A  good  story  for  schoolboys.— W« 
Wonders  ofihe  Waters,  By  the  author  of  •'  XJnde  Ned's  Stories  of  the 
Tropics/'  etc.     Another  attractive  natural  history  book   for  little 
children,  designed  to  excite  curiosity  rather  than  to  satisfy  it — f^ 
Jersey  Boys,    By  Darley  Dale.      Belates  the  histories  of  a  daas  of 
Sunday  scholars  and  what  befell  them  in  after  life. — Alfred  AmMs 
Choice,  and  what  came  of  it    A  story  of  factory  life.     By  the  author 
of  "  Alice  Leigh's  Mission."  Intended  to  exhibit  theevil  that  attends  a 
proud  and  sdf-reliant  spirit,  and  the  discipline  required  to  curb  ii^ 
Hcvrrison  Weir's  Pictures  qfAnimab,  with  twenty-four  coloured  plates 
from  original  drawings. — The  Town  and  Country  Toy  Book     Two 
delightful  picture-books  for  little  children. — Chrisim(U  Cards  and 
Jfew  Teav's  Cards  in  packets  are  on  the  whole  in  good  taate^  some 
being  tinted  with  artistic  delicacy. — Sunday  Scho(d  reward  tixk^ 
are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
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From    Messrs.    Hodder    and     Stoughton     we     have— -J^/in»tm 
and  Helah.    A  Story  of  the  Exodus.    By  Edwin  Hodder.     That 
marvelloTis    and  awful    time  when    Qod  visited   Egypt  with   the 
ten  plagues  is  graphically  described,  a  story  of  home  life  among  the 
Hebrews  being  interwoven  with  those  terrible  events.     The  author 
has  so  studied  the  worship  of  the  Eigyptians  as  to  explain  the  bearing 
of  the  different  plagues  on  the  superstitions  of  that  people,  and  so 
entered  into  the  life  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  crushing  of  their  faith 
by  the  oppression  under  which  they  suffered,  as  to  make  the  scep- 
ticism which  murmured  at  Moses  and  Aaron  appear  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  years  of  bondage.     The  power  of  the  true  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  the  few  who  trusted  in  the  God  of  their  fathers  is  well  de- 
picted, and  adds  great  beauty  to  the  story. — Our  Blue-Jackets,    A 
Narrative  of  Miss  WesUnCs  Life  and  Work  among  our  Sailors.     By 
an  Eye-Witness.     An  interesting  account  of  a  noble  work  done  with 
loving  earnestness  and  catholicity  of  spirit.     It  will  cheer  the  hearts 
of  those  who  care  for  "  our  sailors/' — Cyprus,  England^s  New  Pos- 
session :  Its  Place  in  Bible  History,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Thain  Davidson, 
D.D.,  Islington.     Cyprus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  the  New  Testament  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  having 
been  the  home  of  the  Apostle  Barnabas,  and  included  in  a  missionary 
tour  by  him  and  St.  Paul.     Dr.  Davidson  has  done  little  more  than 
draw  attention  to  these  facts  in  such  a  way  as  might  have  been  pre- 
sented to  a  class  of  Sunday  scholars  by  any  intelligent  teacher. — 
GahrieUa;  or,  The  Spirit  of  Song,     By  Marie  Hall.     A  pretty  story, 
exhibiting  the  good  influence  of  fine  music  on  the  life  of  a  misan- 
thropic artist — The   White  Pose   of  Beerham.     By   Marie    Hall. 
An  interesting    account   of  a  Puritan    maiden  in    the    time    of 
James  II.,  and  of  her  bitter  sufferings  for  conscience'  sake.* — 77ie 
Gate  and  the  Glory  beyond  it     By   "  Onyx."     A  touching  tale  of 
the    time  of    the  Franco-Prussian  War,    well    and  simply  told. 
— IT^e  Little  Prinier^s  Boy.    By  the  Yioomtesse  S.  de  Eirkadcc. 
A  cheery  tale  of  hard  struggles  and  honest  work  crowned  with 
success. 

*  We  observe  that  both  of  these  are  reprints,  published  by  the  same  Finn,  in 
another  form^  soTeral  years  ago. 
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The  Rsy;  John  Frost. 

The  Rev.  John  Frost  was  bom  at  Kidderminster  on  the  ISth  of 
NoYember,  1808.  An  early  taste  for  reading,  kindly  fostered  bj  bis 
pastor,,  the  Bey.  Dr.  Koss,  and  other  friends,  had  deyeloped  into  a 
passion,  and  his  appetite  for  books  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Affcer  a  brief  training  in  the  Borough  Road  School^  Mr.  Frost  took 
charge  of  a  small  public  school  at  Long  Compton;  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  clerical  bigotry  taking  alarm  at  his  dissenting  bias,  demanded 
conditions  of  continuance  which  Mr.  Frost  declined  to  accept.  From 
Long  Gompton  he  passed  to  another  school  in  a  remote  village  of 
Sussex.  But  hiei  heart  was  set  upon  the  Christian  ministry.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  was  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  and  other  friends,  with  whose  assbtance  he 
soon  entered  on  a  course  of  preparatory  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bev.  A.  Cecil,  of  Turvey,  of  whose  ability  and  piety  he  often 
spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  and  warm  affection. 

In  January,  1832,  Mr.  Frost  was  appointed  by  his  tutor  to  preach 
at  Cotton  End  to  a  church  and  congregation  then  without  a  pastor, 
to  whom  his  ministry  seems  to  have  been  from  the  first  acoeptaUeL 
Writing  to  Mr.  Cecil  at  the  time  one  of  the  number  says^  "  From  the 
time  Mr.  Frost  began  to  supply  for  us  the  congregation  has  greatlj 
increased  and  nearly  doubled.  Many  of  them  never  went  to  any 
place  of  worship,  but  numbers  appear  truly  turned  to  God.  Thej 
have  been  pricked  to  the  heart,  saying,  *  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?'  He  is  pointing  them  to  the  blood  and  righteousness  of 
Christ  as  the  only  means  of  salvation.  It  does  appear  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  abundantly  poured  out  upon  the  people,  blessing  his  laboun 
imto  them.  But  his  labours  do  not  only  seem  blessed  to  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners.  He  has  been  the  means  of  comforting  and  edifying 
those  who  through  grace  have  believed.  The  people  with  one  aooord 
are  attached  to  his  ministry.  We  have  called  a  meeting,  and  it  vas 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  members  to  invite  him  to  be  their 
minister."  This  invitation  Mr.  Frost  was,  after  some  hesitation, 
induced  to  accept ;  and  there,  for  forty-six  years,  he  laboured  with 
unflagging  earnestness  and  seaL  During  thirty-four  years  of  that 
time  he  added  to  his  work  as  minister  and  pastor  the  toil  and  anxiety 
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of  Tutor  in  what  he  loved  to  call  hia  ''School  of  the  Propheta.*' 
About  two  hundred  students  for  the  Christian  ministry  at  home  or 
abroad  were  trained  for  their  work  under  hia  direction,  and  remember 
with  gratitude  the  lessons  of  piety  and  learning  received  from  him. 
As  a  tutor  he  was  singularly  '*  apt  to  teach/*  and  he  knew  how  to 
find  a  way  to  the  very  core  of  each  student's  heart'  He  contrived 
to  make  himself  the  close  personal  friend  of  most  of  them.  He  knew 
how  to  rebuke ;  he  also  quite  as  well  knew  how  to  encourage.  He 
had  a  profoimd  sympathy  for  young  students,  and  when  once 
convinced  of  their  earnestness  and  diligence  was  most  tenderly 
patient  with  them.  He  was  always  supremely  anxious  about  the 
piety  of  his  students.  Many  of  them  were  placed  under  his  charge 
by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  to  be  trained  for  home  missionary 
work,  and  he  was  most  scrupulous  in  seeking  to  fit  them  for  that 
peculiar  sphere  of  labour.  It  took  a  long  time  to  know  him,  but 
when  hnovm  no  man  was  more  truly  loved.  He  had  a  marked 
aversion  to  the  cant  phraseology  of  shallow  religious  talkers,  but  he 
warmly  appreciated  whatever  was  sincere  and  earnest  in  the  humblest 
servant  of  Christ,  and  opened  his  heart  to  it  as  the  flower  to  the  sun. 
With  all  his  learning  he  was  no  dry,  musty  book-worm.  He  could 
be^  and  often  was,  the  most  genial  of  men.  He  was  an  ^thusiastic 
student  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Scriptures  perhaps  few  surpassed  him.  Year  after  year 
he  was  one  of  the  most  accepteble  of  the'  annual  preachers  at  the 
Tabernacle  and  Tottenham  Court  Chapel^  and  at  various  times  he 
was  invited  to  teke  charge  of  the  churches  at  Castle  Street,  Reading, 
Maidenhead,  and  Wardour  Chapel,  Soho.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  a 
very  able  expositor.  He  always  used  shorthand  notes,  but  never 
restricted  himself  to  them.  His  sermons  were  short,  the  average 
length  twenty-five  minutes.  He  was  quite  ingenious  in  his  selection 
of  texts,  and  never  failed  to  draw  clear  and  impressive  lessons  from 
them.  His  words  were  well  chosen,  plain  but  never  coarse.  He 
hated  high-sounding  phrases.  In  private  intercourse  he  was  remark- 
able for  very  accurate  and  truthful  representetions  of  men  and 
things,  and  the  same  habit  was  conspicuous  in  his  ministry.  But  he 
could  sketoh  character  and  show  its  subtlest  aspects  to  the  life. 

Last  August  a  friend  and  former  student  spent  some  happy  hours 
with  Mr.  Frost  at  Margate.    At  that  time  he  could  scarcely  be  said 
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to  be  perfectly  well  in  healthy  hut  there  were  no  alanning  BjmpUms, 
He  seemed  to  be  yeiy  conadous  of  his  neameas  to  another  woild, 
and  spoke  of  it  with  placid  grayitj.  He  zetnzned  to  Cotton  End 
and  continued  much  the  same.  On  the  6th  of  October  he  walked 
into  his  parlour,  greeted  a  friend  with  a  warm  grasp  of  his  hand,  and 
uttered  a  benediction  in  his  fayourite  Hebrew  tongue.  He  had  long 
walked  with  Qod.  Next  morning,  exactly  fbrtj-aix  years  from  the 
date  of  his  accepting  his  mimsterial  charge,  he  "  was  not,  for  God 
took  him." 

Mr.  Frost  was  twice  married.  The  widow  who  aurviyea  to  moam 
his  departure  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  highly  esteemed  and 
much  loyed  tutor,  Mr.  Cecil,  of  Turvey.  Many  of  Mr.  Frosf  s  former 
pupils,  and  a  large  circle  of  attached  friends,  truly  sympathize  in  her 
sorrow  under  this  bereayement.  W.  E  K 
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MINISTERIAL  CHANGES  AND  SETTLEMENTS, 

Bsy.  Allan  McDougall,  of  Greenock,  has  settled  at  lAnnar. 

Itsy.  B.  HoBSON,  of  Sandwich,  at  the  Old  Meeting  House,  Norwich. 

Bsy.  Jakbs  Ksnnedt,  MA.,  of  Benares,  at  Portobella 

BEy.  G.  Craig,  MA.,  of  Glasgow,  at  Bichmond  Bead,  Salford. 

B£y.  J.  S.  Waide,  of  BoUington,  at  Springhead,  near  Manchester. 

Bsy.  E.  B.  HiCKHAK^  of  Plymouth,  at  Guestwick,  Norfolk. 

Bsy.  C.  Chambebs,  of  Swanage,  at  Stockwell. 

Bsy.  J.  J.  Williams,  of  Greenacres,  at  Carlisla 

Bsy.  James  GaosyEiroB,  of  Street,  at  Curry  Biyel,  Somerset 

Bsy.  W.  Champness,  of  Stockport^  at  Fareham. 

BEy.  J.  W.  Walkbb,  B. A.,  of  Christchurcb,  at  Huyton. 

BEy.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  of  Crowle,  near  Donoaster,  at  Saltaire. 

BEy.  DAyiD  Bees,  of  Dowlais,  at  Capel  Mawr,  Anglesea. 

BEy.  Thomas  Jeffbets,  of  Canterbury,  at  Stowmarket. 

BEy.  J.  Cbewe,  of  Bomere  Heath,  at  Hadnall,  Salop. 

Bay.  A.  W.  Johnson,  of  Penzance,  at  Foulmiie,  Cambridge. 

BEy.  T.  Colglough,  of  Oldham,  at  HoUinwood,  near  Manehestec 

Bey.  T.  Owen,  of  the  Bristol  Institute,  at  Bagillt. 

Bev.  James  Bedell,  of  Bowdon,  at  Lynn,  Cheshire. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 
Key.  Joseph  Bliss,  at  Brampton. 
Bbv.  J.  Oraio,  at  Lmlithgow. 
Rev.  J.  MoEELAKD,  at  Fow«y,  Cornwall. 
Rev.  W.  Foale,  at  St.  Ives. 
Rev.  a.  Gray  Maitland,  at  Sydenham. 
Rev.  p.  C.  Barker,  M.A-,  LL.B.,  at  Rotherham. 
Rev.  S.  Evershed,  at  Bumham. 
Rev.  John  Masson,  at  Dundee. 
Rev.  J.  Watkins,  at  Harwich. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Rev.  G.  Hobbs  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
Wade  Street,  Lichfield,  on  October  14th,  by  the  Revs.  J.  E.  Flower, 
T.  Pearson,  J.  Wolfendale,  W.  J.  Houlgate,  and  G.  Dixon. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Cheeseman,  at  Hatherlow,  on  September  26th,  by  the 
Revs.  T.  Robinson,  J.  Rawlinson,  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  B.A.,  R 
Cheeseman,  and  Professor  Thomson  Scott. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Pinch,  at  Briton  Ferry,  by  the  Revs.  Professor  Morgan, 
Dr.  Rees,  J.  Farr,  J.  R.  Webster,  F.  Roberts,  and  D.  Evans. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Bynner,  at  Mold  Green,  Huddersfield,  by  the  Revs. 
Professor  Scott,  T.  Willis,  J.  H.  Morgan,  J.  P.  Wilson,  D.^M. 
Bynner,  Dr.  A.  Thornton,  R.  Bruce,  and  W.  Hotchkiss. 

Rev.  J.  Taylor,  at  Woodhouse,  by  the  Revs.  Dr.  Falding, 
Professor  Shearer,  M.  Shepherd,  Principal  Fairbairn,  and  H.  Arnold. 

Rev.  C.  Holt,  at  Bromsgrove,  on  November  11th,  by  the  Revs. 
G.  Shaw,  W.  F.  Callaway,  S.  March,  B.A.,  G.  Hunsworth,  MA. 

NEW  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  &c. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Congregational  Church  at  Win- 
dermere was  laid  on  October  11th  by  Miss  Carver. 

The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Sunday-school  and  mission 
buildings  connected  with  Jamaica  Row  Congregational  Church  was 
laid  October  10th  by  Samuel  Morley,  Esq. 

A  new  church  was  formed  at  Whittington  Moor  on  October  9th. 
The  Rev.  G.  Snashall,  B.A.,  presided. 

New  Sunday-schools  were  opened  in  connection  with  Union]^Street 
Congregational  Church,  Oldham,  by  sermons  from  Professor  Scott  and 
Rev.  R.  D.  Wilson. 
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New  school  and  daas-rooms  were  opened  at  King's  Lynn  on 
October  17ih.     The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  about  JC400. 

New  schools  in  connection  with  Howard  Chapel,  Bedford,  were 
opened  October  13th  by  sermons  from  the  pastor,  the  Be  v.  W.  Parker 
Irving,  B.Sc.,  and  the  Key.  J.  Brown,  B. A« 

The  first  sod  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Eastcliff  Congregational 
Church,  Bournemouth,  is  to  be  built  was  raised  on  October  27th  by 
the  pastor,  the  Bev.  O.  Burgess ;  an  address  was  given  by  Rev. 
W.  Jackson. 

A  NEW  church  was  formed  at  Bradford  on  October  22nd,  of  persons 
worshipping  for  the  present  in  the  Hall  of  Airedale  College.  The 
Rev.  J.  G.  Miall  presided.  Professor  Shearer,  Principal  Fairbaim, 
and  other  Bradford  ministers  took  part  in  the  service. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  church  at  Birchfield,  Birmingham, 
designed  to  seat  900  persons,  was  laid  October  21st,  by  T.  Rowley 
HiU,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  new  schools  and  manse  at  Mold,  which  have  coat  nearly 
£1,800,  were  opened  November  5th  by  S.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A  NEW  church  was  formed  at  Beckenham  on  October  29th.  The 
Rev.^It  Tuck,  the  Rev.  J.  Morlais  Jones,  and  other  ministers  took 
part  in  the  services. 

New  Sunday-school  and  mission-rooms  at  Wellington  Road, 
Wavertree,  Liverpool,  were  opened  October  Slst.  The  Revs.  W.  C. 
StaUy brass,  K  Hassan,  A.  Mines,  T.  Hodgkinson,  W.  F.  Clarkson, 
and  others,  took  part  in  the  engagements. 

The  memorial  stone  of  Wycliffe  Chapel  new  Sunday-schools, 
Philpot  street.  Commercial  road,  was  laid  November  5th  by  J. 
Kemp  Welch,  Esq. 

The  new  mission  chapel  at  Forest  Green,  near  Ockley,  was  opened 
October  30th  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogerd,  B.A. 

The  memorial  stone^of  a  new  church  at  Newport,  Essex,  was  laid 
November  13th  by  Rev.  William  Cuthbertson,  B.A. 


The  Managers  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following  Sacra- 
mental Collections  in  aid  of  the  '<  Widows'  Fund  "  : — ^Islington, 
Union  Chapel,  by  Mr.  J.  Duthoit^  £17;  Liverpool,  Edge  Hill,  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Fowler,  £1  6a ;  Whitechapel,  Zion  Chapel,  by  Rev.  J. 
Thomas,  B.A.,  £1  Is. 


[December,  '878, 
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%anl3an  ^mimut^  ^acuti^. 


By  the  Revs.  W.  MumHEAD  and  E.  R.  Barrett,  B.A. 

WE  have  two  chagels  in  the  city,  and  our  Sunday  services  are  held  in 
the  morning  at  the  one  place  of  worship,  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
other.  The  afternoon  service  is  generally  the  better  attended  of  the  two, 
but  during  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  morning  congregation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  a  change  we  made  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  morning 
service.  Instead  of  the  usual  lengthy  sermon,  we  form  ourselves  into  one 
or  more  Bible-classes,  according  to  the  number  present,  meeting  all 
together,  at  the  opening  and  at  the  close,  for  singing  and  prayer.  Some- 
times the  pastor  takes  one  half  and  we  the  other ;  at  other  times,  all  are 
united  in  one  large  class.  We  have  been  going  through  the  Life  of  Our 
Lord  chronologically,  reading  round  the  Gospels  verse  by  verse,  and 
explaining  everything  in  detail  I  think  this  systematic  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  especially  beneficial  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  read,  or  who 
have  recently  joined  the  church.  In  the  afternoon  we  have  the  ordinary 
service,  at  which  the  native  pastor  usually  presides.  Our  native  pastor 
still  retains  his  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  position  he  has  now  so  long 
and  so  creditably  held.  He  is  getting  feeble,  and  unequal  to  as  much  work 
as  he  used  to  perform ;  but  his  sound  Scriptural  knowledge  and  mature 
Christian  experience  render  him  a  most  valuable  assistant  in  our  work. 
He  always  leaves  on  one  the  impression  of  beiog  a  man  who  lives  near  to 
^God,  and  his  prayers  fully  confirm  this  impression. 

There  are  now  111  members  in  full  communion  with  us,  of  which  eleven 
have  been  admitted  during  the  past  year ;  while  seven  have  been  expelled 
on  various  grounds.  During  the  year  we  have  been  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  enforce  upon  the  church  members  the  duty  of  supporting  their  own 
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pastor.  Hitherto  their  subscriptions  for  this  purpose  have  only  amounted 
to  about  one-fourth  of  the  salary  he  receives,  but  they  have  begun  to  exert 
themselves  to  make  theirs  a  self-supporting  church  ;  and,  as  a  commpnce- 
ment,  have  increased  their  contributions  fiom  5  dols.  to  8  dols.  per  month. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  have  contributed  during  the  year  9  dels.  25c. 
on  Communion  Sundays,  which  amount  is«  devoted  to  the  relief  of  poor 
members.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  perplexity  how  to  deal  with  the 
claims  made  on  the  death  of  poor  church  members  that  we  should  assist  in 
paying  their  burial  expenses.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  the  matter 
was  brought,  in  the  first  instance,  before  the  pastor  and  deacons,  and 
afterwards  before  the  whole  church.  It  was  proposed  to  them  that  a  small 
fund  should  be  raised  by  subscriptions  from  the  members,  which  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  burial  of  poor  church  membeni. 
This  proposal  was  cordially  received,  and  eventually  a  sum  of  8  dols.  vas 
raised,  with  a  little  help  from  the  foreign  missionari^,  which  will  be  beld 
as  a  nucleus  towards  a  ''burial  fund,"  and  which  will  be  augmented  by 
further  subscriptions  as  required.  The  total  amount  raised  in  the  charcb 
during  the  past  year,  including  the  contributions  of  the  Fokien  members 
to  the  support  of  their  own  preacher  (with  but  very  little  private  help  from 
ourselves),  amounts  to  about  100  dols. 

Evangelistic  Effort. 

We  have  continued  our  preaching'services  on  week-days  for  the  heathen 
with  more  or  less  regularity  during  the  year.  At  the  same  time,  there 
has,  perhaps,  been  less  preaching  to  the  heathen  within  the  city  during  tbe 
year  than  on  previous  occasions.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  Mr. 
Muirhead  devoting  himself  more  to  country  work,  and  partly,  also,  to  onr 
shorthandedness  as  regards  native  assistants.  The  preaching  to  outsiders, 
both  in  the  adjoining  hospital  and  in  the  country,  has  been  mainly  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Muirhead.  We  would  gladly  see  a  revival  of  spiritual  religion 
taking  place — indications  of  the  Divine  power  and  presence  in  connection 
with  the  nine  out-stations ;  and  it  is  the  burden  of  our  souls  that,  alike 
among  the  converts  and  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  who  are  round  abont, 
there  may  be  a  time  of  gracious  refreshing.  Still,  God's  work  is  being 
advanced,  and  the  truth  is  being  communicated  to  multitudes  all  around. 
Some  of  our  stations  have  been  long  established,  and  have  borne  firnit  in 
pleasing  measure,  as  witnessed  both  in  the  life  and  death  of  not  a  fev 
connected  with  them.  Others  have  proved  most  unprodaetivGr  after  a 
eonsiderable  period  of  trial,  beyond  affording  oppcHininity  for  preaching  tbe 
Gospel ;  and  partly  on  this  account  two  of  the  stations  in  the  coinntxy  have 
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been  abandoned,  while  our  labours  have  been  transferred  to  more  hopeful 
districts.  During  part  of  the  year  Dr.  Edkins  was  able  to  afford  some 
assistance,  especially  in  preaching  to  the  out-patients  in  the  hospital.  Our 
native  pastor  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  devoting  one  or  more  afternoons 
in  the  week  to  preaching  in  the  houses  of  our  native  converts.  By  this 
means  the  neighbours  are  induced  to  come  in  and  listen,  and  thus  the 
Gospel  is  carried  to  many  parts  of  the  city  where  it  Vould  otherwise  never 
reach  ;  and  many  are  willing  to  hear  it  in  this  way  who  would  not  enter 
o<ir  chapels.  We  have  takea  part  in  several  of  these  ^^  cottage  meetings/'  in 
conjunction  with  the  pastor,  and  esteem  them  of  great  value.  The  cob- 
gregations  are  usually  small,  seldom  over  a  dozen ;  but  it  is  easier  in  this 
way  to  secure  quietness  and  attention  than  in  addressing  larger  audiences. 

Illtjstrations. 

A  curious  case  occurred  one  day  in  the  hospital.  A  man  came  and 
begged  to  have  his  finger  cut  off.  There  was  nothing  whatever  the  matter 
witli  it,  so  he  was  asked  what  he  meant.  He  replied  :  ^^  I  must  lose  this 
finger.  If  I  bum  it  off  with  a  candle  it  will  be  far  more  painful  than  if 
you  cut  it  off  skilfully  with  your  knife,"  "Bat  why  do  you  want  it  cut 
off  1"  "  Oh  !  I  have  been  a  great  sinner,  and  I  must  atone  for  my  sins  in 
this  way."  He  afterwards  explained  what  his  sins  were.  It  seems  he  had 
been  connected  with  a  foreigner,  at  Ningpo,  in  making  a  road,  which  neces- 
sitated the  removal  of  a  grave.  This  is  an  awful  desecration  in  Chinese 
eyes,  and  he  had  been  troubled  ever  since  by  the  sense  of  his  sin,  and  the 
fear  of  punishment.  He  said  the  foreigner  had  been  punished  severely  ; 
for,  some  time  after,  he  was  riding  over  a  small  stone  bridge,  and  the  stone 
gave  way,  so  that  he  and  his  horse  were  pitched  below,  and  he  was  killed. 
All  the  natives  agreed  this  was  the  vengeance  of  the  unseen  world  on  his 
crime.  As  for  himself,  trouble  had  followed  him  ever  since ;  and  he  was 
now  old,  and  dreaded  worse  evil  after  death.  He  was  anxious  to  become 
a  Buddhist  priest,  and  work  off  his  sin  by  gaining  merit ;  but  this  was  a 
necessary  condition — that  he  must  first  part  with  his  finger.  Mr. 
Muirhead  took  the  man,  and  explained  to  him  a  better  way  of  obtaining 
the  pardon  he  sought.  After  he  had  spent  some  time  in  showing  him 
that  Christ  had  died  for  our  sins,  the  man  replied,  "  Well,  I  have  heard 
all  that  before.  I  am  not  so  anxious  to  become  a  Buddhist  priest.  I  am 
quite  as  willing  to  become  a  Christian ;  only,  if  I  do  so,  how  much  will  you 
give  me  1 "  He  did  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  not  live  by  the  one 
religion  as  much  as  the  other.  Buddhism  is  a  livelihood  as  well  as  a 
faith  to  its  priests — why  not  Christianity  also  ? 
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Another  case  is  that  of  a  woman,  who  became  a  Christian  through 
hearing  the  truth  in  the  hospital.  Her  husband  is  a  literary  man,  engaged 
in  business,  and  an  inveterate  opium  smoker.  She  had  to  attend  the 
services  and  make  a  profession  of  Christianity  unknown  to  him,  owing  to 
his  declared  hostility  to  the  Gospel.  On  his  becoming  aware  of  what  she 
had  done,  he  beat  her  so  severely  that  she  was  obliged  to  run  away,  and 
went  to  one  of  the  converts'  houses.  In  a  short  time  she  was  induced  to 
return  home,  und  has  had  to  endure  all  the  ill-will  of  her  husband  there, 
not  being  allowed  to  leave  the  house.  He  has  business  with  foreignen, 
and  knows,  he  says,  about  their  bad  conduct,  and  is  incensed  at  the  idea 
that  his  wife  should  have  anything  to  do  with  them  or  their  religion. 
Her  female  servant  came  to  see  Mrs.  Muirhead  a  few  days  ago,  and  begged 
a  number  of  Christian  books  on  account  of  her  mistress,  who  had  lately 
learned  to  read  in  a  simple  style,  and  was  anxious  to  get  a  further  supply, 
which  she  could  easily  make  use  of  at  home.  No  one  is  at  liberty  to  visit 
her ;  but  the  servant,  who  formerly  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  with  ber, 
assures  us  that  she  is  resolved  to  hold  on  to  her  Christian  profession,  and 
consistently  observes  her  religious  duties.  It  was  at  her  request  that  the 
servant  came  to  solicit  books,  and  present  kind  regards. 

One  of  our  female  converts,  who  has  been  long  sick,  was  evidently 
drawing  near  to  death.  About  the  middle  of  the  night  she  awoke  her 
husband  by  saying,  '^  Eise  and  pray,  the  Lord  is  calling  me."  He  rose 
and  prayed,  then  asked  her  if  she  saw  anything,  as  her  eyes  were  looking 
in  a  fixed  manner  in  one  direction.  "  Yes,"  she  said.  ''  Oh,  how  beau- 
tiful !  Don't  you  see  it  1  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely.  They  are  all 
clad  in  white.  Look  at  them ! "  She  continued  in  this  state  during  the 
day,  full  of  joy  and  happiness,  and  asked  her  little  boy  to  repeat  the  hymn, 
"  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  being  particularly  pleased  with  the 
lines,  "  Lift  up  the  royal  diadem,  and  crown  Him  Lord  of  all."  She  died  in 
the  evening.  The  manner  of  her  death  has  made  a  happy  impression  on 
the  members  of  the  Church. 

The  Shanghai  Coitfebence. 

In  the  statistics  which  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Missionary  Con- 
ference,  it  appears  that  in  several  crucial  points  the  London  Mission  takes 
the  lead  of  all  other  missions  in  this  country ;  in  regard,  for  instance,  to 
the  n  umber  of  wholly  self-supporting  churches,  to  the  number  of  conmin- 
nicants,  and  to  the  amount  contributed  in  one  year  (the  year  1876  was 
selected  as  a  specimen)  by  native  Christians.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  our  mission  at  Canton  did  not  furnish  any  report}  so  the  figures 
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fippended  to  this  must  be  increased  proportionately.    The  figures  are  as 
follows : — 


Name  of  Mission  (including  all  British, 
American,  and  Continental). 

Organised 
Ohurohea. 

B«lf-supportinj;. 

Communi- 
cants. 

Total  Contri- 
butions of 
Native  Chiifl- 
tiansforall 
purposes     in 
1876. 

WhoUy 
so. 

Partially 
so. 

American  Methodist  Epis.  (North)... 
Chnrch  Missionary  Soc.  (English)... 

liondon  Missionary  Society 

American  Presbyterian  Soc.  (North) 
English     Presbyterian      (including 

Formosa) 

Reformed  Church  (American) 

76 
50 
33* 
25 

22 

7 

1 

•  •  • 

6» 
6 

1 
2 

75 
48 
26* 
14 

9 

• 

5 

1.346 
1,204 
2,065« 
1,438 

1,608 
591 

DoU.  C*ntf. 
1,025  00 
866  44 
1,895  70» 
1.128  14 

1,302  89 
1,082  50 

Including  Canton  the  figures  for  the  London  Mission  are — 2,276. 

The  amount  contributed  per  church  member  is  greatest  in  the  Keformed 
Church  Mission,  which  has  also  the  largest  number  of  members  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  organized  churches. 

There  are  altogether  thirty  different  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  at 
work  in  China,  but  the  above  are  the  principal  ones. 

There  are  also  seven  Roman  Catholic  Societies  at  work,  representing  the 
dififerent  orders  in  that  body. 

There  are  301  Protestant  missionaries  in  China,  exclusive  of  wives  of 
missionaries ;  and  of  these  63  are  single  female  missionaries,  leaving  a 
balance  of  238  male  Protestant  missionaries  against  254  Homan  Catholic 
missionaries. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  Protestant  Christians  is  13,035  ;  Chinese 
Roman  Catholics,  404,530. 

The  Recent  Famine. — Rev.  W.  Muibhead. — July,  1878. 

The  remittances  for  the  Famine  Fund  came  duly  to  hand,  and  were  at 
once  paid  to  the  treasurer,  and  inserted  in  the  local  papers,  with  other 
subscriptions,  copies  of  which  have  been  regularly  sent  home.  The  Com- 
mittee desire  me  to  express  their  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  contribu- 
tions, in  all  .£500,t  as  having  come  directly  through  the  Society,  and 
wired  to  my  address.  Other  amounts  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Foster,  and 
specified  in  the  general  accounts  in  that  form.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  famine  being  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation in  autumn  next.     There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  sufiering  for  a  long 

*  Not  including  London  Mission  at  Canton, 
t  An  additional  sum  of  £300  was  remitted  to  Shanghai  by  telegram  in  October. 
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time  to  come,  but  the  crops  are  looking  welL  Bain  has  fallen  abundantly, 
and  the  people  are  everywhere  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  thii^s. 
It  is  gratifying  that  so  much  has  been  done,  not  only  by  Government,  but 
at  the'  hands  of  foreigners.  Our  collections  have  fiar  exceeded  expectations, 
and  England  has  done  nobly  in  the  work,  which  will  be  fully  acknowledged 
when  the]]report  of  the  whole  is  drawn  up. 

One' would  earnestly  wish  that  this  dreadful  famine  were  looked  at  by 
all  classes  in  a  proper  light,  and  the  lessons  connected  with  it  deeply 
impressed  upon  them.  It  does  seem,  however,  that  the  authorities  are^ 
amid  all  their  appeals  and  prayers  to  heaven,  as  idolatrous  and  super- 
stitious as  ever,  though  the  common  people,  in  many  instances,  are  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  and  worthlessness  of  their  idols,  and  are,  so  iar,  pre- 
pared  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  In  some  parts  of  the  North,  this  bas 
appeared  in  a  striking  manner,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  thousands  will  be 
led  to  make  the  happy  choice,  through  the  events  that  have  occurred.  We 
are  thankful  if  in  any  wise  our  efiforts  here  have  helped  to  bring  about  this 
state  of  feeling,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  hearing  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
It  is  evident  that  the  foreign  aid  so  liberally  tendered  in  the  time  of  dis- 
tress, and  the  noble,  self-denying,  and  laborious  efforts  of  our  missionaiy 
friends,  have  produced  a  very  favourable  effect  on  the  minds  alike  of  the 
Chinese  and  foreigners.  The  former  see  that  we  are  their  true  friends  in 
the  hour  of  need,  and  have  been  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  lives,  rs 
well  as  alleviating  a  vast  amount  of  misery.  Our  system  of  distribution  is 
confidently  believed  in,  as  far  superior  to  the  official  methods,  which  are 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  largely  connected  with  peculation  and  rohberj. 
Foreigners,  also,  who  took  no  special  interest  in  missionary  work,  bave 
been  led  to  express  themselves  in  high  admiration  of  the  zeal  and  self- 
sacrifice  that  have  been  shown  by  those  engaged  in  it.  The  labour 
required,  and  the  peril  to  life  and  health  incurred  in  administering  rolief, 
are  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  are  too  sadly  apparent  in  the  sickness  and 
deaths  that  have  taken  place.  However  much  these  have  been  lamented, 
they  have  raised  the  missionary  character  very  highly  in  the  estimation  of 
observing  men ;  and  both  Chinese  and  our  own  countrymen  have  learned 
things  in  regard  to  us  which  they  might  otherwise  have  failed  to  da 

The  whole  matter  of  the  famine  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  such  an  extent,  that  any  sympathy  and  aid  tendered  on 
account  of  it  has  met  with  every  encouragement.  Already  official  notice 
has  been  taken  in  high  quarters  of  the  foreign  assistance ;  and  when  the 
details  are  fuUy  drawn  up,  the  fact  in  question  will  be  frankly  acknow- 
ledged, and  bear  its  fruits,  we  trust,  in  manifold  ways. 
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II-— Sisst0n  mi  Jafet  Caniangik. 

IT  is  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness  that  the  Directors  have  to  report  the 
safe  arriyal  of  the  main  body  of  the  Society's  Expedition  at  its  desti- 
nation on  Lake  Tanganyika.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  November  1  Ith, 
a  communication  was  receiyed  from  the  Kev.  J.  6.  Thomson,  conveying 
this  gratifying  information ;  and  at  the  Board  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  special  thanksgivings  were  offered  to  God  on  behalf  of  the 
mission  party.  Mr.  Thomson's  letter,  which  is  dated  Ujiji,  Tanganyika, 
August  25th,  1878,  is  as  follows  :— 

"  We  arrived  here  on  Friday,  the  23rd,  all  in  good  health  and  strength. 
I  hope  you  got  my  letter  from  Mirambo's.  We  have  just  been  eighte'en 
days  in  coming  from  there  to  this  place.  I  am  sending  three  men 
off  with  letters  this  morning,  trusting  they  will  reach  Zanzibar  in  time  for 
the  October  mail.  They  have  very  short  time  to  do  it  In — ^about  forty-five 
days — ^but  I  think  they  will  reach  in  time,  and  I  know  it  will  be  a  great 
pleas^re  to  you  to  learn  that  we  arrived  safely.  We  have  come  in  eighteen 
days  from  Mirambo.  We  had  to  pay  fifty-six  cloths  at  Katalambula's,  the 
amount  they  charged  us  for  hongo,  and  again  "we  had  to  pay  forty-four 
yards  of  calico  and  six  poimds  of  beads  to  the  ferry-men  for  bringing  us 
across  the  Malagarazi  River.  This  is  all  we  have  had  to  pay  since  we  left 
Mirambo's,  but  I  am  sure,  if  Mirambo  had  not  sent  men  with  us  as  far  as 
the  Malagarazi,  we  would  have  had  to  pay  much  more. 

"  Through  God's  blessing  we  have  performed  one  of  the  quickest  and 
most  prosperous  journeys  which  have  been  done  to  Ujiji.  We  were  just 
seventy- three  days  &om  Mpwapwa;  we  have  lost  none  of  our  goods, 
and  we  have  had  few  of  those  troubles  which  other  travellers  seem  to  have 
had.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  we  are  to  get  here.  I  came  on  in 
front  on  Friday  to  look  for  a  good  camping-place,  but  could  not  find  one, 
so  we  pitched  our  tents  in  the  town,  and  yesterday  Mr.  Ilorc  and  I  travelled 
all  over  in  search  of  a  good  camping-place,  and  we  found  a  most  healthy- 
looking  site. for  our  station,  and  close  on  Kigoma  Bay.  It  is  the  highest 
hill  about  here,  but  there  is  no  good  running  stream  near  it,  and  if  we  wish 
to  make  a  garden  to  grow  wheat,  we  will  have  to  make  it  at  some  distance 
from  the  station.  We  will  move  to  this  place  to-morrow  and  pitch  our 
camp  there,  until  we  try  further  to  get  a  place  as  healthy  with  a  running 
stream  close  to  it.  The  place  I  speak  of  is  about  three  miles  from  Ujiji, 
and  can  be  seen  from  it.  We  have  got  no  letters  since  two  days  after  we 
left  Mpwapwa.  I  know  you  wiU  excuse  this  short  note,  as  I  have  to 
hurry  the  men  off,  and  I  was  away  the  best  part  of  the  day  yesterday.  I 
hope  this  will  reach  you  in  November." 
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11^-— Sla^agascar — ^^lebtmption  of  Slabts. 

BY  a  royal  proclamation,  which  was  issaed  by  the  MsJagasy  Govern- 
ment in  June  of  labt  year,  all  Mozambique  Blaves,  at  that  time 
resident  in  the  island,  became  entitled  to  their  freedom,  and  such  traffic  in 
future  was  entirely  prohibited.  The  evil  of  domestic  slavery,  however,  1im 
not  yet  passed  away  from  Madagascar  But  such  has  of  late  been  the  healthy 
growth  of  public  opinion  on  social  and  religious  questions,  that  we  wxj 
look  forward,  at  no  distant  date,  to  the  entire  cessation  of  the  system. 
Meanwhile,  efforts  are  being  put  forth  in  individual  cases — oft-times  with 
most  gratifying  results — for  the  relief  of  those  who  still  bear  the  yoke 
of  serfdom.  Some  months  ago  a  friend  at  Basel  kindly  contributed' 
through  the  Society,  the  sum  of  £20,  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of 
Malagasy  slaves.  The  money  was  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  George  Cousixs 
for  distribution.  Mr.  Cousins  has  recently  furnished  the  Directors  with  a 
report  of  the  manner. in  which  he  discharged  his  commission.  Our  readera 
will,  we  feel  sure,  peruse  his  statements  with  interest : — 

<'In  June  of  last  year,"  he  writes,      named  Basamoely,  who  had  made  an 

effort  to  redeem  his  little  daughter,  he 
remaining  a  slave,  and  had  xaised 
35  dolfl.  out  of  40  dols.,  the  required 
sum.  I  had  no  hesitation  in  making 
up  the  deficiency.  Ten  dollare  more 
were  paid  towards  i-edeeming  a  Httle 
girl,  named  Bazafintsehano.  Her 
former  mistress  had  allowed  her  to 
live  as  the  adopted  child  of  a  veiy 
worthy  couple  belonging  to  the  bhnrch 
at  Amparibe,  the  husband  being  ooe 
of  the  deacons.  Both  he  and  his  vifo 
were  slaves  formerly,  but  had  pur- 
chased their  freedom.  All  went  on 
nicely  for  a  time,  but  when  the  owner 
of  the  child  died,  the  heiis  to  the  pro- 
perty determined  to  sell  her  away  fiosn 
the  good  people  who  had  adopted  her. 
The  church  at  Amparibe^  howe?Vt 
and  a  few  others  tried  to  xmise  monef 
to  redeem  her ;  and,  with  the  ha^  I 
was  able  to  give,  this  was  effected,  an^ 
the  little  girl  is  still  living  with  the 
good  friends  who  adopted  hnr ;  and  ii, 
moreover,  a  diligent  scholar  in  the 
schooL    The  remaining  80  ddi.  W* 


"you  kindly  transmitted  to  me  the 
sum  of  j£20,  the  contribution  of  a 
friend  in  Switzerland;  also  a  short 
statement  from  her  as  to  the  objects 
for  which  the  money  was  given.  It 
has  been  carefully  expended  in  har- 
mony with  the  donor's  wishes,  and  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  real 
service  to  deserving  people,  and  of 
bringing  joy  and  gladness  to  troubled 
hearts.  For  the  information  of  the 
kind  benefactor,  I  subjoin  a  brief 
account  of  the  way  it  was  appro- 
priated:— ^A  young  man,  for  many 
years  a  preacher  at  Tanimena,  a  small 
congregation  about  a  mile  from  An- 
tananarivo, went  to  Ambohimanga,  in 
the  Tanala  country,  as  a  teacher.  On 
coming  up  to  town  last  year,  he  made 
an  effort  to  free  himself,  and  raised 
among  his  friends  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose :  6  dolfl.  of  the  money  you  for- 
warded was  given  to  him.  He  went 
back  to  the  Tanala  at  once,  and  is  still 
engaged  as  a  teacher.  Another  5  dols. 
were   given  to  an  intelligent  slave. 
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doToted  to  the  redemption  of  two 
eyangelista-— 60  dols.  for  Bayokatra, 
a  student  in  our  college,  wlio  is  just 
finifihing  his  course,  and  about  to  enter 
upon  regular  work  as  an  evangelist  in 
Mr.  Jukes'  district.  He  had  to  pay 
100  dols.  to  his  master,  his  education 
havisg  made  him  yaluable;  but  the 
40  dols.  were  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Jukes, 
and  he  is  to  repay  it  gradually.  His 
wife  is  stiU  a  slave,  but  Bavokatra 
pays  her  master  28.  a  month  in  lieu  of 
service,  so  that  she  may  be  a  regular 
43cholar  in  Miss  Bliss's  school.  En- 
dosed  is  a  letter  from  him,  and  a 
translation,  which  will,  doubtless, 
prove  interesting  to  the  generous,  but 
unknown,  deliverer  across  the  seas. 
The  rest  of  the  money  was  given  to 
Babevava,  a  middle-aged  man,  who 
has  been  an  evangelist  for  ten  years. 


brother*8  district.  Andnanbelo,  the 
pastor,  and  Babezandrina»  brought  his 
case  before  me.  His  masters  gave  him 
permission  to  redeem  himself  for  40 
dols.,  half  of  which  he  raised,  and  the 
half  of  which  I  paid.  He  is  a  free  man 
now,  and  continues  his  work.  He 
cannot  write  properly,  or  I  would  ask 
him  also  to  pen  a  short  note  of  thanks. 
It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  be  the 
almoner  of  this  redemption  fund,  and 
I  hope  that  the  above  details  of  its 
disposal  will  be  satisfactory.  Chris- 
tianity is  affecting  more  and  more 
powerfully  the  condition  of  slavery  in 
Madagascar.  The  last  utterances  of 
the  Sovereign  are  decidedly  in  ad- 
vance of  all  previous  legislation.  Still 
the  essential  evils  of  slavery  remain, 
and  Christian  benevolence  is  often 
strongly  appealed  to." 


at  a  village  called  Andiantany,  in  my 

2,  LETTEB  FBOM  NATIVE  STUDENT. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  Kavokatra's  letter,  referred  to  above, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Directors'  possession : — 

'*  Antananarivo,  to  act  as  father  and  mother  to  me,  and 

**  8th  March,  1878.         redeem  me  from  my  slavery.    Yes, 
'*  To    Bev.    G.    Cousins.— Excuse     madam ;  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  but 


my  troubling  you,  sir,  and  please  for- 
ward to  our  relative  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea  this  word  of  mine : — To  the 
lady  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  who 
sent  money,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Bev.  G.  Cousins,  for  doing  good 
here  in  a  foreign  country :  Madam,  I 
visit  you  and  take  your  hand,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  by 
means  of  this  letter,  for  I  am  very» 
yexj  glad,  in  consequence  of  your 
having  saved  me,  according  to  the 
flesh ;  for  I  am  now  freed  from  being 
lost^  according  to  the  fleeli.  For  I 
was  a  slave,  and  I  was  studying  at 
the  College ;  and  now  I  am  free,  being 
no  longer  a  slave.  And  I  thank  you 
very  much,  madam.  May  the  blessing 
of  God  be  with  you,  for  I  have  found 
«n  unseen  friend,  who  has  been  willing 


to  thank  you,  and  may  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  ; 
and  may  God  our  Father  in  heaven 
recompense  to  you  what  was  yours, 
for  you  *  have  given  to  the  poor.'  And 
this  is  what  I  wish  you  to  know, 
madam  :  My  term  of  study  here  (i.e., 
at  the  college)  is  almost  completed— 
not,  however,  that  my  studies  will 
cease  then — and  I  am  about  to  enter 
upon  work,  if  it  be  the  Master's  will. 
Be  strong,  therefore,  in  prayer  to  God, 
that  He  may  make  your  friend  suc- 
cessful in  doing  his  share  of  service  in 
the  Master's  work  here  in  Madagascar, 
and  that  there  maybe  no  hindrance. 
I  bid  you  farewell,  madam.  May  you 
be  blessed  by  Gk)d. 
"  Says 

"  Bavokatka." 


*  A  Malagaey  idiom  used  of  Flaves. 
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IV.— Calnitk — Sttmirir  d  |ltir.  S.  C  ^|tra. 


THE  Eev.  Sub  JYA  Coomab  Ghosb,  who  died  on  the  2 1  st  of  May,  1878, 
a  native  of  Bhowanipore,  and  the  son  of  Hindoo  parents.    At  an  eailj 
age  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society's  Institntion, 
Bhowanipore ;  and  though  he  waa  removed  for  a  few  months  at  the  tixof 
when  the  first  six  baptisms  took  place  in  1851,  he  soon  letnmed,  and  wu 
baptised  in  1852.     Braving  all  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Hindoos,  be 
continued  faithful;  and  carried  on  his  studies  with  great  persevezance. 
Befoi^  long  he  offered  himself  as  a  theological  student,  and  after  passiDg 
through  a  full  course  of  study,  and  serving  for  a  few  years  a6  an  evai^list, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1861.     For  five  years  he  was  co-pastor 
of  the  Bhowanipore  Congregational  Church,  but  in  1866  he  became  the 
sole  pastor  j  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval,  when  he  had  a 
co-pastor,  he  so  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.    As  a  preacher,  there 
were  few  his  equals  among  the  Bengali  ministers,  and  as  a  pastor  he  was 
beloved  and  honoured  by  his  people.      He  was  peculiarly  firm  in  bis 
convictions,  and  unswerving  in   upholding  strict  discipline  in  his  charcb. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  ever  ready  to  take  their  part ;  but  he 
was  also  ever  desirous  to  be  just  in  his  decisions.     In  a  discussion  he  was 
keen  and  tenacious,  and  in  any  point  of  honour  he  was  very  sensitive.    He 
embraced  the  principles  of  Congregationalism  with  great  heartiness ;  but 
he  was  at  the  same  time  liberal  in  his  sentiments  towards  other  denomina- 
tions.    In  private  life  his  character  was  irreproachable.      His  manner  was 
most  amiable ;  and  he  gained  the  afifection  of  all  who  knew  him,  whether 
Christians  or  not.      People  of  all  classes  sought  his  oouiusel,  and  in  the 
various  committees  of  which  he  was  a  member,  his  opinion  was  always 
listened  to  with  respect.     Almost  to  the  last  it  was  his  duty  and  pleaiar* 
to  give  Bible  lessons  in  the  London  Mission  College,  and  his  efibrts  were 
blessed  in  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  students  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death.    As  an  editor  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society's  Bengali  publica- 
tions he  did  good  service.    He  was  also  secretary  of  the  Native  Christiin 
Pension  Fund. 

His  labours  were  thus  most  useful  and  various.  He  was  one  who  vas 
never  idle,  and  it  may  be  that  his  zeal  led  him  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence ; 
but  it  is  keenly  felt  that  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  supply  the  plsoe  of  one 
who  was  so  many-sided  in  his  efforts,  and  so  much  blessed  in  all  lis  under 
took.  Hindoos  and  Brahmos  united  with  Christians  of  aH  denomiBaiticnt  >> 
testifying  their  sorrow  at  his  grave,  and  all  feel  that  by  his  death  l&ey 
have  lost  abright  »ample  and  a  loving  friend. 
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OUR  last  number  contamed  selections  from  a  Report  of  the  Mission  on 
Raiatea,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Peabse, 
the  resident  missionary.  Mr.  Pearse's  diocese  extends,  however,  to  other 
islands  pf  the  group,  and  includes  Tahaa,  Pobafoba,  and  Huahine.  The 
native  pastors  and  deaoons,  to  whom  the  churches  and  schools  on  those 
islands  are  committed,  need  the  watchful  oversight  of  the  English  mis- 
sionary, who  visits  them  as  frequently  as  his  other  duties  will  allow.  His 
visits  are  the  occasion  for  anniversary  meetings,  school  examinations,  the 
celebration  of*  church  ordinances,  and  the  like.  In  his  report  of  Tahaa> 
Mr.  Pearse  states  that  278  names  are  inscribed  on  the  church  book.  He 
proceeds : — 


'*  I  visited  that  station  fifteen  times 
during  the  year,  administering  the 
ordinances  to  them,  preaching,  exam- 
ining their  children,  attending  to  the 
feasts,  and  various  other  works  con- 
nected with  my  position  over  them. 
At  the  May  meetings,  the  adults  con- 
tributed 89  dole.  20  c.  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  children  92  dols. 
84j  c. ;  total,  182  dols.  4^  c.  At  the 
children's  feast  196  children  and  yoimg 
people  recited.  I  held  monthly  ezami- 
natious  for  the  various  schools  after 
the  feast,  to  stimulate  them  in  their 
work,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  was 
pleased  with  their  progress.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year 
we  held  the  usual  children's  feast, 
and  179  from  the  various  schools 
recited  the  lessons  appointed;  the 
subjects  being  the  life  of  Joseph  and 
the  names  and  titles  of  Christ.  We 
have  established  preaching-stations  in 
the  out-districts  at  Tahaa,  as  we  have 
done  at  Raiatea.    There  are  at  present 


six  of  these  places  where  the  people 
are  most  numerous.  The  plan  is 
working  well,  and  already  producing 
good  fruit.  The  deacons  have  com- 
menced preaching-classes  for  training 
young  men  for  the  enlarged  work. 
There  are  at  present  forty-six  under 
instruction.  We  have  appointed  one 
new  deacon  over  the  church.  The 
Government  have  re-thatched  the  old 
misBion  house.  In  closing  my  remarks 
about  this  station,  I  would  say  that 
there  is  much  cause  for  rejoicing  at 
the  present  condition  of  Tahaa.  There 
are  signs  of  life  and  progress ;  several 
young  people  have  this  year  already 
come  forward  and  declared  themselves 
on  the  Lord's  side.  The  people  are 
also  agitating  the  question  for  the 
building  of  a  new  church,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  will  be  settled  quickly. 
The  people  must  not  be  hurried; 
give  them  time,  and  in  the  end  good 
thoughts  will  produce  good  fruit" 


2.  PORAPORA. 
During  1877  Mr.  Pearse  paid  two  visits  to  Porapora,  the  first  early  in 
the  year,  the  other  in  August.  On  the  second  occasion  our  brother  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Pearse  and  &mily.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
Poraporans  were  much  gratified  in  having  their  former  missionary  once 
more  among  them. 
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**  They  aze,'*  writes  Mr.  Pearse,  "  a 
more  homely  and  attached  people  than 
the  Baiateans,  or  at  leaat  we  fancy  so, 
forwehaye  still  a  great  partiality  for 
them.  They  seem  also  more  readily 
influenced  for  good  than  the  people  of 
the  other  islands.  The  Goyemment 
is  united  there,  and  strong  in  its  unity 
for  good.  At  Porapora,  tiie  roads  and 
fences  are  kept  in  beautiful  repair, 
and  they  have  appointed  an  inspector 
to  see  that  the  roads  are  kept  neat  and, 
clean,  and  to  report  on  all  nuisances. 
The  Poraporans  have  nearly  finished 
their  church ;  it  will  be  a  fine  bnilding 
and  worthy  of  them.  The  church  at 
Porapora  gave  a  larger  contribution 
to  the  Society  this  year  than  any  of 
our  churches.  It  amounted  to  260  dols. 
20c.  The  children  gave  173  dols.  67i  c, 
making  a  total  of  433  dols.  87|c.  In- 
crease oyer  last  year,  25  dols.  87  i  c 
The  schods  at  Porapora  are  in  a 
languishing  condition;  the  teachers 
do  not  seem  able  to  keep  the  children 
together,  and  many  of  the  parents, 
instead  of  insisting  that  their  children 
go  to  school,  send  them  into  the  cotton 
fields  to  pick  cotton.  In  order  to 
stimulate  them,  I  arranged  with  the 
teachers  that  on  my  next  yisit  I  should 
hold  a  general  examination  of  the 
schools^  and  award  prizes  to  those  who 
should  excel  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
reading  and  dictation.  I  left  with 
them  lessons  in  geography,  astrono- 
my, and  punctuation,  to  be  learnt  for 
recitation.  We  also  did  our  best  to 
stimulate  them  in  pressing  forward  in 
every  good  work.  I  have  already 
paid  them  one  visit  this  year  (1878). 

3.  HUAHINE. 
While  the  state  of  church  afiairs  on  Huahinx  is  not  so  satisfactoty  as 
could  be  desired,  and  while,  it  is  feared,  the  cause  of  education  will  soffer 
unless  more  efficient  teachers  can  be  provided,  certain  incidents  recorded 
by  the  mieslonaxy  in  connection  with  this  island  are  not  without  signifi* 
cance,  as  showing  the  result  of  former  labours  on  its  behalf. 


"At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
389  members  in  church  feUowahip. 
During  the  year  twenty-dght  were 
excluded  and  four  died,  and  thiity-one 
were  admitted  into  flie  church.  There 
are  thirty  young  chnrch  memhere  in 
thepreaohers*  class,  which  is  conducted 
by  a  very  intelligent  deacon.  I  pie- 
pared  a  dialogue  on  tiie  evil8  of 
dmnkenness  for  them,  whidi  they 
recited  at  the  feast  My  object  wis 
to  try  to  get  them  to  abstain  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  as  I  do  myself, 
for  they  are  a  greater  cnise  than 
words  can  express.  I  held  the 
examination  of  the  schools ;  over  100 
children  were  present*  mostly  girls 
and  young  women.  They  did  best  at 
writing  and  reading.  I  have  promised 
to  go  down  and  stay  six  or  eight 
weeks  with  them  when  their  church  is 
finished,  to  revive  the  work  and  make 
better  arrangements  for  carrying  it 
forward.  I  do  not  expect  the  church 
will  be  finished  before  July. 

''  In  April  last  a  deputation  from 
Porapora  called  upon  me.  Theyaaked 
me  to  write  to  the  Parent  Society  for 
a  missionary.  I  told  them  that  1 
would  write,  but  could  hold  out  do 
hope  to  them,  for  the  field  was  so 
wide  and  the  labourers  so  few.  They 
have  often  pressed  me  to  return  to 
them,  but  I  have  not  encouraged  them 
in  their  desire — ^not  because  I  should 
object  to  return  to  them.  My  thought, 
however,  still  is  that  I  shall  yet  labour 
in  Papua,  With  intense  interest  I  am 
watching  the  progress  of  the  work 
there." 
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"Four  yisits  have  been  paid  to 
Haahine  dming  the  past  year — two  by 
myself,  one  by  brother  Green,  and  the 
other  by  Tetao  of  Maiao.  My  first 
visit  was  paid  at  the  end  of  March. 
Besides  my  usual  pastoral  work,  I  mar- 
ried the  Queen's  eldest  son  Tefaatan  to 
Teiua  marama,  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Burutu.  It  was  a  very  grand 
marriage,  in  the  native  point  of  view, 
with  an  enormous  feaat  in  which  the 
whole  island  joined.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  people  in 
the  settlement,  I  preached  in  the 
open-air  on  the  Lord's-day,  under  the 
covering  of  large  ship  sails.  There 
were  some  800  people  present.  It  was 
a  most  joyous  service  to  me,  and  the 
people  seemed  equally  to  have  enjoyed 
it. 

«  My  second  visit  was  paid  at  the 
end  of  July.  I  conducted  their  mis- 
sionaiy  meetings:  the  adult  meeting 
was  an  exceedingly  good  one,  the  best 
I  have  attended  there.  The  churcb 
contributed  166  dols.  60  cents.  After 
one  of  the  deacons  had  finished  calling 
the  names  of  his  district,  he  said  that 
he  had  also  another  duty  to  perform ; 
it  was  a  contribution  from  a  relative 
of  his  who  had  died  a  few  months 
since.  His  name  was  Tinomana,  a 
man  of  good  position  on  the  land. 
He  had  been  ill  for  several  years  with 
a  most  tedious  and  oppressive  disease. 
Just  before  he  died,  he  sent  for  the 
deaoon,  and  said  to  him :  'My  brother, 
lam  going  to  die,  but  the  cause  of 
Jesus  is  on  my  heart.  I  want  to  give 
another  offering  when  the  missionary 
meetings  are  held ;  but  my  hand  will 
be  cold  in  death ;  another  must  give  it 
for  me — you  must  see  to  it  for  me.  I 
have  no  money,  but  I  have  a  little 
pig ;  you  take  that  pig,  feed  it  well, 
make  it  grow  big,  and  when  the  time 
for   the  meetings  shall    have  come 


sell  it,  and  give  the  money  you  realize 
as  my  last  oflfering.'  He  died  a  few 
days  afterwards.  The  deacon,  after  thus 
relating  this  most  interesting  case, 
laid  six  doUars  on  the  table,  which  he 
had  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  pig. 
Thus  you  will  see  that  many  give 
to  Christ,  because  the  welfare  of 
His  cause  lies  deep  in  their  hearts. 
The  children's  meeting  and  feast 
were  the  least  attended.  The  best 
part  of  the  meeting  was  the  recita- 
tions of  two  classes  of  young  men : 
one  a  preachers*  class,  consisting  of 
twelve  young  men,  and  the  other  a 
class  for  teaching  young  men  to  read 
and  write  who  have  grown  up  ignorant. 
There  are  thirty  members  in  this  class. 
Both  classes  are  taught  by  deacons. 

«  Whilst  writing  about  Huahino  I 
am  reminded  of  the  ordination  of  Turi- 
ano  at  Baiatea,  as  pastor  for  Burutu.  At 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  king, 
Turuarii,  two  deacons,  and  about 
seventy  cburch-members  and  people 
came  from  Burutu  in  one  of  their 
schooners,  for  the  purpose  of  Turiano's 
ordination.  Mr.  Green  had  promised  to 
come  down,  but  he  was  away  at  Flint 
Island.  We  waited  until  the  last 
Lord's-day  in  March  for  him,  but 
not  coming,  I  conducted  the  service 
myself.  The  church  was  filled  with 
people,  and  everyone  seemed  deeply 
interested.  Turiano  is  one  of  Mr. 
Careen's  old  students,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  make  a  worthy 
successor  to  Taputu.  He  seems  very 
earnest,  and  desirous  of  doing  good. 
I  think  their  visit  to  Baiatea  will 
stimulate  them  to  work  on  in  the 
service  of  Christ  I  often  met  them, 
and  conversed  with  them,  and  helped 
them  all  I  could.  I  followed  them  to 
Huahine,  where  I  married  the  king's 
daughter  to  the  son  of  the  queen,  as 
before  stated.*' 
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VL— Pflngolia* — Slorj  0f  a  Jams. 

WRITING  from  Kalttan  on  the  30th  May,  the  Rot.  Jambs  Gilmocs^ 
of  Peking,  annonnoea  his  arrival  at  the  former  plaoe  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month.  Proceeding  subsequently  to  the  Mongolian  Enoampment 
Mr.  Gilmour  met  with  a  cordial  reception  firom  his  former  friends.  So 
soon  as  the  missionary's  conveyance  was  seen  approaching  from  a  distance, 
the  shout  ran  round  the  tents,  ''  He's  come !  he's  come  1 "  Of  the  total 
population  of  Mongolia,  the  Lamas,  or  Priests,  form  about  one-halL 
Eespecting  a  leading  member  of  this  large  class,  who  had  died  since  Mr. 
Gilmour's  visit  to  the  Encampment  in  1866,  our  brother  thus  writes : — 


'*  He  and  I  were  great  friends,  and 
he  was  a  great  character.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  an  athlete,  victorious  in 
wrestlicg  and  other  trials  of  strength, 
and  famous  over  a  large  tract  of 
country.  I  did  not  know  him  till  he 
was  fifty  years  old.  His  wrestling 
days  were  over  long  before  that,  but 
still  he  was  hale  and  active.  While 
yet  far  from  the  tents,  you  could  see 
his  yellow  figure  moving  about  among 
the  tents,  cattle,  and  fuel  piles ;  and 
hear  his  loud,  shouting  voice,  giving 
imperative  directions,  which  few  dared 
disobey.  On  approaching  nearer,  the 
lower  lash  of  one  of  his  eyes  was  seen 
to  be  turned  outside  in,  and  presented 
such  a  marked  appearance,  that,  in 
speaking  to  him,  it  was  impossible  to 
fix  the  gaze  anywhere  else  except  on 
that  one  disfigured  eye.  Though  a 
lama,  he  was  married :  and,  having 
no  children,  he  adopted  his  nephews, 
to  the  number  of  three,  of  whcfm  one 
is  a  lama  and  two  are  laymen.  By 
trade  he  was  a  silversmith,  and  a  good 
one  too  ;  but  he  could  turn  his  hand 
to  almost  anything,  and  excelled, 
perhaps,  all  the  Mongols  I  know  Ibr 
care^  forethought,  and  thrift.  Having 
a  loud  voice,  which  he  hardly  ever 
reduced  to  much  less  than  an  oidinary 
inan*s  shout,  and  being  altogether 
destitute   of  such  feelings  as    timi- 


dity, bashfolness,  and  shyness ;  being, 
in  addition,  quick  and  brusque,  the 
first  impressions  he  produced  were  net 
very  favourable;  but  a  little  more 
acquaintance  proved  him  to  be  kind, 
hospitable,  reliable,  and  a  capital 
fellow  to  do  business  with.  He  always 
took  care  of  his  own  interests,  and 
made  no  bargain  that  was  not  good  for 
himself ;  but  he  did  not  higgle  long,  or 
go  about  the  bush  much,  but  said  right 
off,  '  So  much  ibr  the  ox ;  take  it  or 
leave  it,  just  as  you  like.' 

*'  Though  not  celebrated  as  a 
scholar,  he  was  very  intelligent ;  had 
picked  up  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion unknown  to  ordinary  Mongols; 
and  as  he  was  quick  at  taking  up  ideas, 
he  soon  knew  a  good  deal  about  Chris- 
tianity. I  paid  him  a  good  many  visits 
in  all,  and  I  think  he  was  well 
informed  on  the  salient  jfeatures  of 
Ohristianity.  He  told  me  that  on  one 
oocasion,  being  reduced  to  great  ex- 
tremity in  a  case  of  difficult  sidmess 
in  his  family,  he  had  tried  everything 
he  could  l^ink  of,  without  sueoess, 
when,  suddenly  remembering  what  he 
had  heard  of  Chri8t*s  power  and  good- 
ness,  he  made  his  prayer  to  Gfarist, 
and  received  prompt  and  complete 
deliverance.  A  man  of  his  intelfi- 
gence,  energy,  force  of  character,  and 
f  earleasness,  would,  humanly  speaking. 
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have  been  a  power  had  he  lived  to 
come  out  on  the  side  of  Christianity  ; 
but  he  is  dead,  and  gave  no  sign  of 
trust  in  Jesus.  He  died  as  he  lived — 
differant  from  other  men.  He  was 
sick  a  month,  but  vnndd  daily  go  out 
of  his  tentf  give  orders  and  directions, 
till  one  day,  as  he  was  going  out,  he 
suddenly  felt  more  faint,  sat  down> 
and  died  in  a  sitting  posture. 

"His  fiunily  say  that  during  his 
sickness  they  spent  about  £30  sterling 
on  temple  services  and  lama  prayers 


for  his  recovery ;  and  that  all  along 
he  himself  steadily  protested  against 
the  waste  of  substance,  maintaining 
that  such  things  were  of  no  avail ; 
that  if  his  death  was  to  come  he  would 
die  in  spite  of  the  prayers ;  if  not,  that 
he  would  live  without  them.  He 
eagerly  took  medicine  that  offered 
hope  of  alleviation.  Whether  he,  who^ 
by  prayer  to  Jesus,  obtained,  as  he 
said,  deliverance  for  a  friend,  finally 
committed  his  soul  to  Jesus  or  not, 
cannot  now  be  known.*' 


Mr.  Gilmour  gives  the  following  description  of  *'  Lama  Miao  "  or  Dolon 
Nor  (seven  lakes) : — 


*'It  is  situated  in  Mongolia,  not 
very  far  from  the'  Chinese  frontier. 
It  is  distant  from  Peking  about  240 
English  miles,  from  Kalgan  about 
120.  It  is  a  Chinese  trading  centre, 
with  streets,  shops,  &c.,  and  a  large 
Chinese  population — say,  5,000,  or 
even  more.  It  is  a  great  place  for 
selling  into  Mongolia  things  the 
Mongols  want  to  use,  and  for  buying 
from  the  Mongols  things  they  want 
to  selL  It  is  not  the  abode  of  any 
Mongols,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it 
is  not  the  home  of  many  Chinese. 
Most  of  them  come  from  a  distance. 


trade  so  many  years,  visit  their  homes 
with  their  gains,  and  so  on.  About 
a  mile  or  less  from  the  Chinese  town 
stand  two  large  lama  temples,  whence 
the  Chinese  name.  These  temples 
have  some  hundreds  of  lamas  perma- 
nently residing  there,  and  at  certain 
festive  seasons  are  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  ordinary  Mongols.  It  is 
also  said  that  a  couple  of  the  living 
Buddhas  in  Peking  go  yearly  to 
Lama  Miao  to  escape  from  the  tm- 
congenial  heat  of  the  Peking  sum- 


mer. 


If 


VII.. 


Wiihios  anb  (!^rp|ans'  Jfnnb* 


NEW    YEAR'S    SACRAMENTAL    OFFERING. 

TTtHE  Directors,  encouraged  by  the  considerate  kindness  and  liberality 
^  of  the  Churches  for  many  years  past,  again  venture  to  ask  attention 
to  their  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  Fund,  on  the  gathering  of  which  the  comfort 
of  SO  many  Widows,  Orphans,  and  Superannuated  Missionaries  largely 
depends.  Acknowledging  that  the  salaries  of  missionaries,  while  freeing 
them  from  present  anxiety,  allow  no  provision  to  be  made  for  future 
trouble,  and  especially  for  that  which  may  follow  sudden  and  unexpected 
decease,  the  claims  of  widows  and  orphans  had  begun  to  form  a  regular 
demand  upon  the  Society's  resources ;  such  claims  have  long  been  met 
by  a  special  offering  from  the  Churches  of  this  country  at  the  first  Commu- 
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nion  Service  of  the  year,  and  it  is  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  supply  the  desired  help  by  a  Sacramental  Offering,  specially 
gathered  on  its  behalf. 

The  number  of  the  Society's  missionarieSi  together  with  the  lengthened 
servioe  of  those  previously  labouring  in  various  parts  of  the  "world,  has 
naturally  produced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children 
thrown'on  the  Society's  care,  and  increased  the  claims  on  this  Fund.  When 
the  Fund  originated,  £1,350  sufficed  to  meet  these  claims,  but  last  year 
it  required  £5,039,  and  diiriug  the  year  on  which  we  are  entering  it  will 
probably  need  at  least  an  equal  amount.  Though  called  the  Widows  £St> 
Obphavb'  Fund,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the  com 
fort,  not  only  of  the  families  of  deceased  missionabks,  but  also  of  retibed 
KissiONABiES  ihemsclves.  During  the  year  the  Fund  will  have  to  provide 
for  FORTY-CITE  WIDOWS  of  missionaries  ;  for  forty-nine  children  ;  and  for 
TWEKTY-THREE  MISSIONARIES  who,  by  length  of  servicc  or  through  broken 
health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed  work. 
Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commeuced  their  service  in  the  Society 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  Some  of  them  represent  the  early  work  of  the 
Society  in  China,  India,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas.  And  amooget  the 
children  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  many  who,  by  diligence  in 
study  and  excellent  behaviour,  are  fulfilling  the  earnest  desires  of  their 
best  friends. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  fund  placed  at  their 
disposal  wisely  and  with  care.  The  obligation  which  it  acknowledges  is  of 
a  distinct  kind  ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the  friends  of  the  Society 
prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this  distinct  way.  The  Directors 
believe  that  the  increased  number  of  Churches  aiding  the  Society,  and  their 
growing  liberality,  will  enable  them  completely  to  meet  the  pressing  claimB 
of  those  on  whose  behalf  they  now  appeal.  They  trust  that,  at  the  first 
Communion  Service  of  the  new  year,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  will  be 
remembered  with  loving  sympathy,  and  the  wants  of  those  who  haxe 
served  Christ's  Church  in  bygone  years  will  be  fully  and  fitly  provided  for 


(Signed)  Joseph  Mullens,      ^ 

Egbert  Kobinson,     >  Secretaries, 


Edward  H.  Jones, 

Mission  House,  November  SOth,  1878. 

Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the  Sacramental  Ofierings 
now  solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  next  numth,  will  our  Christian 
friends  kindly  embrace  the"  first  Sabbath  in  Fibruaby  for  the  occasion. 
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1.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Bey.  M.  A.  Shebbino,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Mrs.  Sherring,  and  three  children  re- 
taming  to  Benabes;  Mrs.  Mather,  returning  to  Mirzapobe;  Miss  MoMickikg 
and  Miss  Linley,  appointed  to  Calcutta  ;  Rev.  A.  J.  Bamfobd,  B.A.,  proceed- 
ing as  Pastor  of  Union  Ohapel,  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Bamford  and  infant ;  Bev.  J.  H. 
Walton,  Mrs.  Walton,  and  two  children,  returning  to  Bakoalobe;  Bey. 
MoBBis  Thomas,  appointed  to  Yizagafatam  ;  and  Miss  Cullis  and  Miss 
Thomason  proceeding  to  Yizagafatam  and  Nundial  rospectiyely,  embarked 
for  India,  per  steamer  DuJce  of  Bucchuch,  November  6th. 

The  Bey.  Williah  Owen  appointed  to  Sz  Chxjan,  Centra]  China,  embarked 
for  Shanghai,  per  steamer  Olenorchy,  Noyember  22nd. 

2.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Mr.  G.  A.  SiiAW  and  Mrs.  Shaw  from  the  Betsileo  Cotmtry,  Madagascar, 
per  Union  Steamer  American,  Noyember  8th. 

3.  ORDINATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 
Mb.  William  Owen. 

On  Tuesday,  October  Ist,  Mr.  Wiluam  Owen,  of  Bala  College,  on  his  ap- 
pointment  to  the  Society's  mission  in  the  proyinco  of  Sz  Chuan,  North  China, 
was  ordained  at  Llanhaban,  Glamorganshire.  Bey.  J.  Emlyn,  a  returned 
missionary,  described  the  field  of  labour.  Rey.  Edward  H.  Jones,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Society,  asked  the  usual  questions.  Rey.  R.  Thomas,  Theolo- 
gical Lecturer  at  Bala  College,  offered  special  prayer,  and  the  Rey.  J.  B.  Jones, 
B.A.,  of  Brecon,  deliyered  the  charge.  Reyds.  B.  WiUiams  of  Swansea,  E. 
-Jacobs  of  Ebley,  and  other  ministers  took  part  in  the  seryices,  which  were  of  a 
speciaUy  impressiye  nature. 

Mb.  Mobbis  Thomas. 

On  Thursday,  October  3rd,  in  Soar  Chapel,  Mebthyb  Tydfil,  Mr.  Mobbis 
Thomas,  of  Brecon  College,  was  set  apart  for  mission  work  at  Yizagafatam, 
South  India.  Rey.  J.  Emlyn  described  the  field  of  labour.  Rey.  J.  Morris, 
Principal  of  Brecon  College,  asked  the  questions  and  offered  prayer.  Bey.  D. 
•Jones,  B.A.,  of  Guernsey,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Church,  deliyered  the  charge. 
Other  ministers — Reyds.  J.  R.  Williams,  Kirwenn  ;  J.  B.  Jones,  B.A.,  Brecon; 
W.  Oliyer,  M.A.,  of  Brecon  College;  and  B.  Williams,  of  Swansea — preached 
sermonB  in  the  yarious  services. 

4.  JAMAICA— DEATH  OP  A  NATIVE  PASTOR. 
It  is  with  regret  that  the  Directors  haye  receiyed  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
the  Rey.  Jacob  Walkeb,  one  of  the  most  respected  and  efficient  natiye 
ministers  labouring  in  connection  with  the  Society  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
In  the  year  1874  Mr.  Walter  was  ordained  as  pastor  oyer  the  self-supporting 
-churches  at  Dby  Habbottb  and  Clabemont.  He  continued  to  reside  at  the 
former  station  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  October  11th.  In 
the  preyious  month  Mr.  Walker  had  complained  of  feyer,  which  proyed  the 
precursor  of  paralysis  of  the  brain,  from  which  he  neyer  rallied. 
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5.  GENERAL  OONPERENCE  ON  FOEEIGN    MISSIONS. 

In  accordance  with  previous  arrangement,  the  Missionabt  CJoxfekekce  held 
its  sessions  in  the  Conference  Hall,  Mildmay  Park,  LoimoN,  during  the  week 
commenoing  Monday,  Octoher  2l6t.  The  programme  of  suljeote  and  speakers 
already  published  in  our  columns,  was,  in  the  main,  adhered  to;  and  some  ax 
hundred  delegates,  representing  the  principal  European  and  American 
Missionary  Societies,  were  present  The  speeches  and  discussions  were 
thoroughly  practical :  they  were,  moreover,  oharacterissed  by  breadth  of  detail, 
and  catholicity  of  spirit.  The  public  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  was  presided 
over  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuey.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Ooaferenoe  has 
abundantly  realized  the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  A  full  Beport  of  its 
proceedings  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  John  F.  Shaw  &  Co., 
48,  Paternoster-row.  It  is  intended  to  form  an  8vo  volume,  of  about  40(k 
pages,  with  side-notes  and  index,  and  will.be  issued  to  subscribers  at  half-a- 
crown,  bound  in  cloth. 

6.  CHINA— THE  TAOIST  PAEADISE. 

HuAi  Nan-tsze  was  a  man  of  noble  lineage  ;  his  works  are  to  be  regarded 
with  reverence  as  among  the  most  authoritatiye  scriptures  of  the  Taoist  school, 
and  they  contain  a  description  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  entrance  of  an 
into  the  Univeree  which  agrees  almost  entirely  with  the  account  givenusin 
Genesis.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — ''In  the  midst  of  the  mountain  there  is 
a  garden,  where  a  soft  breeze  blows  incessantly  and  agitates  the  leaves  of  the 
beautiful  trees  with  which  the  garden  is  surrounded.  This  enchanted  garden 
is  situated  close  to  the  shut  portals  of  Heayen ;  the  waters  which  fertilise  it  are 
called  the  Tellow  Spring,  which  is  the  most  elevated  and  the  most  abundant ; 
it  is  called  the  Fountain  of  Life,  for  those  who  drink  of  it  wiU  never  die.  This 
fountain  is  divided  into  Pour  Bivers ;  one  enters  the  north  and  the  east,  the  red 
water  enters  the  east  and  the  south,  the  yellow  water  enters  the  south  and  the 
west,  the  water  of  the  Lamb  enters  the  west  and  the  north.  These  four  riven 
are  the  fountains  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  it  is  by  means  of  them  that  he  provides 

remedies  for  all,  and  waters  everything In  this  garden  is  to  be  found 

all  that  one  can  desire  ;  the  trees  are  admirable,  the  springs  marvellous.  It  is 
called  the  Closed  and  Hidden  Garden,  the  Hanging  Garden,  the  Sweet  Work  of 
Flowers ;  life  has  come  out  from  it,  it  is  the  road  to  heaven.  Bat  it  was  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  that  possessed  the  virtue  of  imparting  immortality."  This 
expression  is  amplified  by  the  commentator,  who  explains  that  it  means  ^the 
Tree  of  Everlasting  Life."  **  The  immoderate  desire  of  knowledge,"  continues 
Huai  Nak-tsze,  *'was  the  ruin  of  the  human  race.  Gluttony  lost  the 
Universe,  and  has  been  the  gateway  to  every  crime."  •  •  .  All  this  is 
remarkable  enough ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  all.  Scattered  over  the  works  oi 
Taoism  are  numberless  references  to  the  blissful  existence  which  la  descrihed 
above.  Another  and  yet  greater  philosopher  of  the  same  school  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  world  before  the  FalL  "  At  that  time,"  says  ChuaKO  Tsze. 
*'  the  footsteps  of  travellers  had  not  traced  a  road  over  the  mountain-tops, 
nor  the  barques  of  fishers  skimmed  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Everything  gtew 
in  all  directions  of  itself.      One  was  everywhere  at  home.      The  animals 
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wandered  in  flocks  here  and  there  oyer  the  country ;  the  birds  winged  their 
^ght  together  on  all  sides,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ripened  without 
labour.  Man  lived  among  the  beasts ;  the  universe  was  one  family.  Virtue 
was  cultivated  without  the  assistance  of  knowledge,  and  man  lived  in  innocence 
without  temptafion.  The  Yin  and  the  Yang  were  in  perfect  harmony; 
there  was  no  injury  from  bad  spirits,  and  all  the  seasons  came  round  in 
their  turn;  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  fatal  or  result  in  death. 
Although  man  possessed  perfect  knowledge,  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to 
make  use  of  it.  This  state  was  called  the  Great  Unity.  Man  did  good 
naturally,  without  being  obliged  to  think  of  it."  '*In  less  than  five  or  six 
hours,"  says  another  writer,  "the  slcy  changed,  and  man  was  no  longer  what 
he  had  been  before.** — jFVom  the  Shanghai  Courier, 

7.  JAPAN  MISSION.— THE  WAY  OF  THE  SPIMT. 

Twenty- Ave  years  ago,  several  dozens  of  miles  from  Osaka,  in  a  large  place 
called  Tango,  a  death  occurred  in  an  important  family  of  ability  and  wealth. 
The  Japanese  divide  the  years  into  cycles  of  twelve,  each  one  caUed  after  an 
animal,  *'  rat,  bull,  tiger,  hare,**  &c.,  and  it  was  written  over  the  dead  that  he 
was  separated  from  this  world  in  the  tiger  year.  Well,  nothing  more  was 
thought  of  it  until  the  tiger  year  came  round  again,  and  then  the  husband  and 
father  sickened  and  died.  The  widow,  a  woman  of  energy  and  directing 
power,  carried  on  the  silk  business,  and  prosperity  followed  her  plans  until  the 
dreaded  and  fatal  tiger  year  again  came  along,  with  January,  1878.  **  Whose 
turn  is  it  to  die  this  year  ?  '*  was  the  question  opened.  What  the  talk  was  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  resulted  in  this :  The  old  lady,  with  the  hopeless  resignation 
that  Buddhism  often  gives  its  followers,  volunteered  to  comsecrate  herself  to 
death,  that  the  younger  ones  of  the  family  might  live  on,  as  was  fitting. 
When  this  was  agreed  to,  though  no  doubt  with  earnest  protestations  of  horror 
from  all  the  rest,  she  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  centre  of  idolatry 
— the  province  of  Ise — visiting  celebrated  temples  by  the  way,  and  scattering 
generous  gifts  to  the  gods,  that  thereby,  with  a  clean  heart,  she  might  meet 
her  fate.  Attended  by  a  single  servant,  she  stopped  in  Osaka  about  three 
months,  and  put  up  at  the  house  of  old  friends.  That  night,  for  the  first 
time,  she  heard  about  the  Christian  religion  from  a  believer.  She  heard  for  a 
week,  and  gave  a  dollar  to  the  church ;  two  weeks,  and  she  must  buy  dozens 
of  parts  of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books  to  take  back  home  as  presents ; 
another  week,  and  I  heard  she  had  given  a  dollar  to  the  girls*  school,  and 
another  to  the  church ;  and,  I  think,  she  gave  still  another  towards  supporting 
a  coolie  whom  the  Christians  had  found  dying  some  twenty  miles  from  here, 
and  had  put  in  their  hospital.  Another  week,  and  it  was  arranged  that,  since 
she  hardly  dared  go  home  and  face  all  the  questions  that  would  multiply  upon 
her,  the  old  couple  with  whom  she  was  staying  would  return  with  her,  and 
help  her  to  tell  the  new,  old  story. — From  the  Christian  Week, 


CoRREonoN. — In  our  last  number,  page  251,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hewlett  is, 
by  an  error  of  the  press,  stated  to  have  occurred  on  the  ISth  September.  Mrs. 
Hewlett  died  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  that  month. 


802  GHBONICUS   OF  THE 

IX.— |Ufo  fear's  Offering  far  i879  anb  %  Jropostb 

AS  our  young  friends  are  beginning  to  think  of  their  annual  effort  to 
support  their  Missionary  Ships,  I,  also,  have  been  thinking  much  and 
often  about  the  plan  for  increasing  their  Missionary  Library ;  and,  as  the 
volumes  won  by  so  many  of  the  collectors  in  past  years  are  suffieient 
in  number  to  fill  a  small  shelf,  I  am  increasingly  anxious  to  secoro 
only  such  additions  to  them  as  will  make  the  valuable  collection  more 
valuable  still. 

During  the  past  ten  years  our  young  collectors  have  had  circulated 
amongst  them,  as  New  Year's  Gift-Books,  more  than  90,000  volumes,  the 
titles  of  which  are  in  the  following  list : — 

1869.  *  •  The  History  of  our  Missionary  Ships." 

1870.  "  Pomponia  ;  or,  the  Gospel  in  Caesar's  Household." 

1871.  <<  Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands." 

1872.  <<  The  Bomance  of  Modem  Missions." 

1873.  '*  Lives  of  Ghreat  Missionaries." 

1874.  <<  The  Pioneers  of  the  Bengal  Mission." 

1875.  **  Wonders  in  the  Western  Isles." 

1876.  "  Scenes  and  Services  in  Southern  Africa." 

1877.  *'  The  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar." 

1878.  "  Life  in  the  Southern  Isles." 

The  proposed  volume  for  1879  will  be  equally  attractive  ;  a  Biography 
of  one  of  the  most  honoured  and  useful  of  the  Missionaries  of  our  Society, 
whose  memory  has  been  cherished  and  revered  throughout  the  country, 
and  whose  love  to  Christ  and  zeal  in  His  cause  are  known  and  acknowledged 
in  all  our  families  and  Sunday-schools.  I  refer  to  the  Jiev.  Richard  KnUl^ 
once  a  Missionary  in  India,  then  in  Russia^  and  afterwards  a  pastor  and 
preacher  in  dear  old  England.  The  book  will  be  prepared  for  us,  as  a  special 
edition,  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  will  be  got  up  in  a  very 
attractive  form.  It  will  contain  nearly  300  pages,  and  be  adorned  by 
more  than  thirty  pictures,  including  a  beautiful  steel-engraved  portrait  of 
Mr.  Knill. 

Last  year  I  asked  our  young  friends  for  £5,000,  and  it  was  raised ;  and 
now,  most  earnestly  I  ask  them  to  do  their  very  best  to  secure  the  same 
amount  for  the  New  Year.  All  that  is  wanted  is  more  of  that  spirit  which 
animated  not  a  few  of  our  collectors  last  year.  I  had  a  letter  from  one, 
saying :— *'  I  did  not  go  out  to  collect,  because  of  an  affliction  of  the  eyes ; 
but  I  worked  two  days  with  the  spade  and  the  fork,  so  t&at  I  might  enter 
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on  my  card,  *  Earned /or  the  Mimonary  Ships'**  Another  wrote  :  "If  I 
collected  more  than  others,  God  helped  me ;  for,  m  every  case,  before  I 
presented  the  card,  I  prayed,  secretly,  '  Lord,  open  their  hearts ;  *  and 
Redid/** 

I  have  now  only  to  remind  you  that  every  collector  of  over  Ss.  by  the 
special  New  Year's  Offering  Cards  will  be  entitled  to  the  volume  above 
referred  to.  Speedy  application  for  cards  should  be  made,  through  your 
Parents,  Teachers,  or  Ministers,  to  the  Mission  House,  where  prompt 
attention  will  be  given.  If  you  will  only  take  up  this  matter  as  generally 
and  as  heartily  as  in  years  past,  then  the  Directors  will  be  grateful,  and 
yom*  Ships  will  be  able  still  to  sail,  with  flying  colours,  as  the  messengers  of 
mercy  to  many  lands.  ' 

ROBEPwT  ROBINSON, 

Home  Secretary, 
Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  £.C. 
October,  1878. 


X. — (fl^oniriktiotts* 


From  11th  October,  to  16th  ^November  1878. 


LONDON. 

*'7ao"  

9    0 

e 

Geo.  Pltt.Eaa 

6    0 

0 

▲  Friend  In  Sonili  Amtrica 

5    0 

0 

F.  Fitch,  Esq..  for  Rer.  P.  G. 
P«ake'«    MlMlon,    Mada- 
iraflcar 

5    0 

0 

8.  H.  In  Uemory  of  a  De- 
parted Friend 

3    3 

0 

K.  F.  Robarts,  Eiq .».. 

3    2 

0 

Dr.  Joseph  WiUlams 

I     1 

0 

Mlaa  Hawkea 

1    0 

0 

Per  Zenana  Mlwion,  per  Mlaa 
Hebdlteh 

0  13 

6 

X.  T.,  for  Madagascar 

0  10 

0 

Sir.  Jr.  Sanndesa.. 

0  10 

0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bixon,  for  Dr. 
Thomson's  School,  Medical 
Mission,  TrsTancore  .... 

3    0 

0 

Anonymous  ..••.■..■•....•• 

e    1 

6 

Airuy  Cha 

25  10 

i 

1    C 

0 

10  17 

3 

Chritt  Church • 

U    5 

to 

Xi§hgaU.    Anxillary 

11    4 

8 

Hanuef.    ParkCh. 

n  13  10 

XttuiM0t»n.   AMdOaxj  «... 

3  10 

0 

Nortnod,    Uppar.     Mission 
Room,  Central  Hall 8    0    3 

Miehmend.    AnKiliarr 14    <    0 

Surhiton   3    9    7 

Wandntorth.    Ansdliary  ..416 

WimiUden,    Cong.  Ch   ., 


Sognor 


3    9    1 


10    0    0 


WoodOrten 7  14  \^ 


Leaaey  of  the  late  Miss 
Janet  Klncaid,per  Messrs. 
Parson  and  Leo 50    0    0 


Legacy  of  the  late  Mr  T. 
Dlx.  per  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Esq. 
lessduty  45 


Bradford.    Auxiliary 380    0  0 

Sridff  north  {Salop) 4  10  0 

BrigJtton.    Hephxibah    ....    5    0  0 

Brittol.    Auxiliary 470    0  0 

Do.,   Ladies'  Committee, 

for  Mrs.  Haloes,  Bcllaxy    5    0  0 

Bruton.    Mr.  T.  E.  8.  and 

Mrs.  Jelley  1  11  6 


Burton -im'Trtnt.      Mr     H. 
Hunt 0  10    6 


Charlenoorih 7    0    6 


0    0 


COUNTRY. 

Al/reton 8  18  8 

Alnwick.    8ion  Ch SI    S  2 

Armitage 3  10  0 

Anehury 8    9  7 


Churchottr  3    5  11 


Coekermouth.    Auxiliary  ..  21  11    0 

Cumberland,    Aux ...137  12    8 

Derbif.    Aux 100    0    0 


Jkvizttt.    Aux 44    6    3 

Lescncy  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Dowse    89    9    8 


BamfUV'    Coog.Ch 33  15    3  ,  JDnetburf.    Springfield  Ch..  33  10    4 

Bath.    Mr.O.  Young 10    0     Durham.    Aux 3    0    0 

BatUv.    AnxUi.ry  19    8    6  \  rromt.    Aux 119    7    t 


Bidtford.     AnxiUary 4    0    0 

Mr.  T.  Webber's  Box  ....    0  10    0 


Birhnihtad     and      WirraU . 

Auxiliary 60    0  9 

Birmingham.    Auxiliary  ..  91  19  4 

Birttaa 7  18  0 


Olosiop.    LitUemoorCh....  89  11  4 

Ootport.    MissOoodeTe ....    4    4  0 

HaJi/ttx  Dittriet.    Aux 394    8  1 

ZlktUon  ,,,,, 8    8  3 

Jmrrew  7    5  0' 
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J^»ev.    Anx «    0    0 

Kiriham   U    5    B 

Knoicl  Grttn  8    2    0 


LauncetUm.    Caatle  Street..  18  14    • 


Leamington.  ClarendoiiCh.,    8    6    0 

LfHl$.    Aux 70    0    0 

Do.,  Ladle*'  Society  for 
Promotini;  Pemale  Bdu- 
catlM  In  India  71    0    0 

LifUrHia$,n*tir  Bradford,,    2    0    0 

X«t»«T»o*l.  H.B.Wyatt^Esq., 
forCkiaa  DiitreM S    3    0 


£o»V  JwdkHr    1«    g  g 

Lotptiteft.    KiiBCoates  ...,    3    0  0 

Mttedo»JUld.    Roc  Strvet  ..  10  10  4 

Mnidmhead.       Fer    James 

rovlton,  Esq 6    4  6 

Manehuler.     Stockport  Bd.    7  11  4 

JUoTMl^.       Conff.    Cb.,   for 

M».  StribUng's  Sohool   ..  14    4  0 

MarpU  Bridge 7  10  0 

IfUton-bf'8ittingbo«m*. 
lAgncj  of  the  late  Mn. 

Louisa  Ha^.a way   10  19  0 

MoreKard  Bishop 0  18  11 

NetoXillM.  Independent  Ch.    7    2  0 

Newport  PagntU 17  18  8 

KevtoH  Alhot.    AQxiliary  ..  H    0  0 

ITorthaenpton.  DoddridgeClx.  58  17  4 

King  Street 24    1  7 

IfuneatoH  «. 13  0 

OfMiitt.    Jno.  Spencer/Esq., 

for  Central  Africa 50    0  0 

Plymouth.  Collected  by  Mia 
Windeatt,    for    Natlre 

Teacber,  "W.  Hooker. ...  1 0    0  0 

Do.,  Central  Africa  5    0  0 

Do., China    5    0  0 

I>o..  India 5    0  Oj 


<fiV     <      « 

PouU 

4    0    8 

Ramsgat*.    AnxiUaiy 

41  13    8 

Rotkerham.     Pence  Colliery 
8.S.  and  Public  Meeting.. 

6  10    9 

8t.  Leonard'i.    Cong.  Ch.. . . . 

S3  16    2 

8aie.    Congregational  Ch.  .. 

4  11    4 

Shetmett.     Alma  Road,  far 
Widows' Fund   

2    0    0 

Southport.    AnxUiary  ...... 

267  10    0 

TewkeAurv  ...........>>•.> 

6    5    2 

TitiJi^ld  

8    0    6 

Tunbridge  WeU*.    Auz.  .... 

41    5    2 

Tutbury  •..•.«.«.......•.... 

3  lo    0 

WakeOeld.    Aux 

38    0    0 

Wttrminster ,,,,,,,»,,,,,,,, 

36    0    0 

Warwick.    Brook  Street. . . . 

16  13    6 

Wem.    Harmer  Hill 

0  18    0 

Wett  Bromwieh.    High  8t. . 

6    2  10 

Weit  JlfUon.     Independent 
Ch 

8    3  10 

Weymoftth.    Gloucester  Ch. 

11  10    6 

Witkeridge  

4  14    6 

Workington.    J.  If ordy,  Eeq. 

2    2    0 

Yifrmouth.    Aux....*...... 

32  19    6 

▼ALES. 
Mil  ford  Semen 

2    2  10 

ITarhn-ih  

2t    6    1 

Part  M  Crwut  .............. 

110 

J>MMaiU(OIM 


7    16 


BCOTLANB. 


Ahtrdeen.  Legacy  under  the 
-Will  of  the  late  Miss  Oray, 
less  duty  and  expense!  ..446    7    5 


€fUugow.  Legacy  eCfhe  lata 
MiM  Mary  Ana  MitcheU, 
Paisley 6    14 

Lelham.    Fublie  Meeting  ..    1  16  t 


JIantroM.    AmiUaiy 120   3  0 

Perth.  L^afly  madcr  the 
Will  of  the  late  Miss 
Catherine  Scott 100  0  0 


Uouheartg.    U.  P.  Ch 1   0  0 

Stromnete.      A    Friend    for 
Madagaaoar 2  It  « 


Per  Rev.  M,  A.  War^iom. 

Annan 8  17  • 

InTemess 14  19   4 

Pet«rhead  1«    I   • 

ThomhlU 4   I  « 


IRELAND. 

Beifatt,  Dwndmald.  Miss 
Gordon 6  0  0 

CoiUraino.  Interest  on  legacy 
of  the  late  Jas.  McCurdy, 
Esq »   S  » 

Zwgan.    First  Presbytn  Ch.   6   6  0 
New  Rota.    Str.  8.  D.  Goff . .  20  0  <> 


FOREIGN    AKD    COLOMAL 

SOCIETIES  ANB  MISSION 

8TATIO:«8. 

Montreal.     EasmaaQel  Coa- 
gregational  Ch 23  12  11 

Jfew  Zealand.    Netooa  S.6...  10  *0  • 


South  Afriea.  Per  Rer.  W. 
Thorn  psan,  Oadtshooni, 
OollecUon    6   6  0 


It  is  requested  thai  all  remittances  of  Contrihutimis  he  made  to  the  Eev.  Robkbt 
BOBINSON,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  BlomfieU  Street,  London,  E.G.;  and 
that  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  chfed,  fvU  partictdars  of 
t?ie  place  and  purpose  may  he  given,  Cheqttes  should  he  crossed  Bank  of  England, 
and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  at  the  Oenerdl  Pott  Office. 


Yates  &  Alexaitbbr,  Printers,  Lonsdale  Buildings,  Gfhanoery  Liae,  Londea. 
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